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PREFACE. 

I  MUST  urge  it  in  ex[)laii;itioii  of  my  adding  to  tlie  already 
copious  literature  treating,  from  one  aspect  or  another,  of  the 
Holy  Land,  that  tlie  aim  I  liave  had  in  view  in  writing  this 
book  has  been  different  from  that  of  nearl)'  eveiy  other  work 
on  Palestine,  and  that,  if  I  have  been  able  to  cany  it  out  suc- 
cessfully, the  result  should  unquestionably  prove  very  useful. 

I  visited  Palestine  with  the  intention  of  gathering  illustra- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings  from  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  rivers 
and  lakes,  its  plains  and  uplands,  its  plants  and  animals,  its 
skies,  its  soil,  and,  above  all,  from  the  pictures  of  ancient 
times  still  presented  on  every  side  in  the  daily  life  of  its  people. 
Nothing  is  more  instructive  or  can  be  more  chai'ming,  when 
reading  Scripture,  than  the  illumination  of  its  texts  from  such 
sources,  throwing  light  upon  its  constantly  recurring  Oriental 
imagery  and  local  allusions,  and  revealing  the  exact  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  which  otherwise  could  not  be  adequately 
understood.  Its  simple  narratives,  its  divine  poetry,  its  pro- 
phetic visions,  its  varied  teachings,  alike  catcli  additional  vivid- 
ness and  force  when  read  with  the  aid  of  such  knowledge. 
The  Land  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  commentary  on  th©  ^cred  writ- 
ings which  it  has  given  to  us,  a,nd  we  study  them  as  jt  were 
amidst  the  life,  the  scenery,  and  the  local  peculiarities  which 
surrounded  those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  ^vere  first  addressed. 

While  describing  the  various  districts  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
while    noting  their  ancient  sites,  their  past   history,  and  their 
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present  state,  I  liave  souglit  to  gatlier  at  every  ste[)  contribn- 
tioDS  towards  the  illustration  of  the  inspired  text  from  evei-y 
local  soui'ce.  A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  \\\\\  show 
that  all  the  counti'\'  is  bruiiirht  before  the  reader  in  successive 
portions,  from  the  extreme  south  to  its  northern  limits:  that  is 
from  Beei'sheba  to  Damascus,  Baalbek,  and  Beirout — an  area 
includino;  the  Avhole  Palestine  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments. 
The  numerous  Scripture  passages  quoted  have  been  taken,  as 
seemed  most  advantageous  for  the  reader,  from  the  Authorized 
or  the  Revised  Versions,  or  from  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  texts; 
and  variations  from  the  oi'dinarv  renderino-s  have  been  made 
where,  in  order  to  expi-ess  the  full  meaning  of  the  original,  such 
a  course  seemed  necessary.  C.  G. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOPPA   AND   ITS   NEIGHBORHOOD. 

A  BREADTH  of  apparently  level  foreground,  backed  by  a  range  of 
purple  hills,  so  nearly  of  equal  height  that  they  seem  to  form  a  table- 
land, is  the  first  aspect  of  Palestine  as  the  voyager  coasts  along  it  from 
Egypt  in  one  of  the  numerous  steamers  which  now  touch  at  the  differ- 
ent ports.  Our  destination  is  Joppa — "  the  Beautiful,"  or,  perhaps, 
"the  High" — one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,i  and  the  first  pos- 
sible landing-place  as  we  sail  northwards.  There  it  is,  at  last,  rising 
before  us  on  its  sloping  hill,  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  high;  the 
flat-roofed  houses  looking  down,  terrace  after  terrace,  on  the  waters. 
Half  a  mile  out,  steam  is  let  off"  and  the  anchors  slipped,  for  it  is  unsafe 
for  large  vessels  to  go  any  nearer  the  town.  A  strong  west  wind 
might  drive  them  on  the  rocks,  as  there  is  no  breakwater  or  harbor 
to  offer  shelter,  and  sudden  steaming  to  sea  must  always  be  easy. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  getting  ashore,  if  one  have  faith 
in  the  oarsmen  who  swarm  round  as  soon  as  a  vessel  anchors.  Compe- 
tition reigns  at  Joppa  as  elsewhere.  Many  more  boats  than  can  find 
passengers  crowd  towards  the  steps  let  down  to  the  water  from  the 
deck.  A  Babel  of  cries,  unintelligible  to  Western  ears,  fills  tlie  air. 
The  motley  throng  of  deck  passengers  of  the  most  varied  nationalities, 
who  have  till  now  littered  three-fourths  of  the  deck  with  their  bedding 
and  baggage,  fare  best  in  the  noisy  exodus,  for  they  are  virtually  at 
home,  knowing  the  language  of  the  boatmen,  and  able  at  once  to  strike 
a  bargain  with  them,  without  a  contest  about  prices.  For  the  last 
half-hour  they  have  been  busy  packing.  Veiled  women  who  sat  apart 
with  their  children,  in  a  spot  railed  off"  for  them,  are  now  on  the  wing 
with  the  rest.  Figures  in  every  variety  of  Eastern  costume;  Arabs 
with  shawls  over  their  heads,  and  striped  brown-and-white  "abbas," 
or  mantles;    black  Nubians  with  red  fezzes  blue  cotton  jackets  and 

1  Jaffa  is  Jaapu  in  Assyrian. 
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trousers;  brown  Levantines  in  European  dress;  Syrians  or  Egyptians, 
in  turbans  and  flowing  robes  of  all  shades,  press  towards  the  stairs, 
many  of  them  throwing  their  softer  packages  over  the  ship's  side  into 
the  i3oat  they  have  chosen,  to  facilitate  their  departure.  Bare  legs  and 
feet  are  mingled  with  French  boots  and  red  or  yellow  slippers;  smooth 
faces,  with  formidable  black  beards,  or  venerable  white  ones.  But  the 
storm  is  too  violent  to  last.  Each  minute  sees  it  by  degrees  subside, 
as  boat  after  boat  shoots  off"  under  the  oar-strokes  of  strong-armed 
rowers,  no  less  strange  in  their  dress  than  any  of  their  passengers. 

The  boats  for  Europeans  and  those  who  shrink  from  the  native 
crowd,  have  not  long  to  wait,  and  at  last  we  too  are  sweeping  towards 
the  town.  But  it  needs  skill  as  well  as  strength  to  make  the  voyage 
safely.  Tlie  nearly  flat-bottomed  cobles  have  to  steer  through  an 
opening  in  the  reefs  only  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  swell 
which  rises  with  the  daily  forenoon  land  breeze  may  parry  them  loo 
much  to  one  side  or  the  other.  If  the  sea  be  rough  there  is  real  dan- 
ger, for  boats  are  occasionally  lost,  and  as  sharks  are  not  unknown, 
they  and  the  water  offer  two  ways  out  of  the  world.  The  rocks  stretch 
north  and  south  before  the  town,  in  a  semicircle,  some  of  them  rising 
high  out  of  the  water;  others  only  indicated  by  the  surf  breaking  over 
them ;  the  perilous  entrance  being  known  onh^  to  the  local  boatmen. 
Once  through  it,  however,  danger  is  past,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
broad  but  shallow  harbor.  There  is  a  wider  opening  to  the  north, 
seldom  used  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  port;  and  there  was 
once,  apparently,  a  third  place  of  possible  landing,  at  the  Moon-pool, 
to  the  south,  but  this  has  long  been  closed  by  silt  and  sand. 

Landing  is  itself  a  new  sensation  for  Europeans.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  from  the  shore  yon  are  seized  and  carried  off'  in  the  bare 
arms  or  on  the  back  of  a  boatman ;  the  water  being  too  shallow  to 
permit  a  nearer  approach  to  the  old  tumble-down  quay,  built  of  stones 
from  the  ruins  of  Caesarea  ;  the  base  or  capital  of  a  pillar  sticking  out 
here  and  there,  mixed  with  gi-eat  bevelled  blocks  of  conjectural  anti- 
quity. Strong  arms  lift  and  push  you  up  a  rough  step  or  two,  and  you 
are  fairly  ashore,  to  find  yourself  amidst  the  houses,  streets,  and  people 
of  a  new  world. 

There  has  always  been  the  same  difficulty  in  landing,  for  the  rocks 
have  been  as  formidable  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  water  over 
them  as  treacherous,  and  the  inside  bay  as  shallow  off"  shore,  so  that 
yon  have  fared  no  worse  than  bead-eyed  Greeks  or  hook-nosed  Romans 
did  tiiousands  of  years  ago.  While  Palestine  was  held  by  the  Chris- 
tian nations,  Venice  organized  a  spring  ^ud  autumn  packet-service  to 
Joppa,  and  built  a  mole,  of  which  the  remains  were  still  visible  last 
century,  to  protect  the  shi])ping.  It  n|ipe:irs.  liowever,  to  have  been 
of  little  use,  and  since  then,  under  the  Arab  and  Turk,  everything  has 
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relapsed  into  a  state  of  nature.  On  a  coast  so  exposed  the  beach  must 
always  have  been  strewn  with  wrecks  after  great  storms,  before  steam 
enabled  vessels  to  bear  out  to  sea  and  escape.  About  tliirtj  years  ago 
the  remains  of  a  galley  of  great  antiquity  were  dug  up,  in  some  exca- 
vations on  the  shore;  and  Josephus  tells  us  of  a  terrible  loss  of  life  in 
a  gale  off  the  port  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.^  Fhosnician,  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  Roman,  Crusading,  and  modern  fleets  have  all  alike  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  angry  waters. 

But  T  must  mount  my  donke}^  and  get  to  the  hotel,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town.  No  trouble  has  been  given  at  the  Custom  House;  in- 
deed, I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  dragoman,  or  guide,  who  speaks 
English,  managing  all,  for  me  and  the  rest  of  the  European  passengers. 
The  road  leads  along  a  miserable  apology  for  a  street.  Once  paved, 
the  stones  have  Ions;  aoo  risen  or  sunk  into  the  ideal  of  roughness.  No 
thought  of  drainage  crosses  the  mind  of  an  Oriental;  the  space  before 
his  door  serving  for  a  sewer.  Dust-bins  are  equally  a  Western  inno- 
vation, of  which  the  East  has  not  heard,  so  that  every  kind  of  foulness 
and  abomination  bestrews  the  way,  or  rises  in  pestilent  heaps  at  its  side. 
The  builihngs  are  of  stone,  with  little  or  no  wood  in  any  part,  timber 
beino-  so  scarce  in  Palestine  that  stone  is  used  instead.  '  The  arch  is, 
hence,  universal,  abke  in  places  of  business,  houses,  piazzas,  or  offices. 
As  you  jog  on,  you  see  that  no  light  enters  the  shops  except  from  the 
front — that  they  are,  in  fact,  like  miniatures  of  the  gloomy  holes  made 
out  of  railway-arches  among  us.  Still  on,  till  we  puss  under  an  arch 
over  which  is  built  the  chief  mosque  of  the  town,  with  a  six-sided 
minaret  on  the  right  side  of  it  surmounted  by  a  narrow  projecting  bal- 
cony for  the  muezzin,  when  he  calls  the  faithful  to  prayers;  a  veran- 
dah-like roof  sheltering  him  on  all  sides,  with  a  short,  round,  dome- 
topped  tower,  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  minaret,  rising 
as  its  crown  above.  Stalls  of  all  kinds  abound.  Tables  of  cakes  or 
sweetmeats  line  the  narrow  street,  which  is  more  or  less  shaded  bv 
rude  awnings  of  mats — often  sorely  dilapidated — or  breadths  of  tent- 
cloth,  or  loose  boards,  resting  on  a  rickety  substructure  of  poles  stuck 
where  the  owner  pleases.  The  emptyings  of  carts  of  stone  would  make 
as  good  a  pavement,  and  the  same  rich  aroma  of  sewage  from  the 
houses  as  we  have  already  inhaled  follows  us  all  the  way.  A  turbaned 
water-carrier  with  a  huge  skin  bottle  on. his  back — a  defunct  calf,  in 
fact,  filled  with  water  instead  of  veal,  and  minus  head,  legs,  and  tail — 
forces  us  to  turn  to  one  side,  to  pass  him.  A  bare-armed  and  bare- 
legged apparition  in  a  ragged  skull-cap,  cotton  jacket,  and  cotton 
knickerbockers  of  very  simple  pattern,  is  chaffering  with  a  road-side 
huckster  for  some  delicacy  costing  a  farthing  or  two,  from  some  of  the 
mat  baskets  on  a  table ;  the  bearded  vendor,  bare-armed  and  with  bare 
1  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  9,  3.    Even  Josephus  describes  Joppa  as  not  naturally  a  harbor. 
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leos,  sittinw,  as  lie  tries  to  sell,  his  head  swollen  out  with  a  white-and- 
red  turban,  and  liis  body  in  striped  pinlv-and-white  cotton.      Of  course 
there  is  a  lounger  at  his  side  looking  on.      An  Arab  in  his  "  kefijeh," 
or  head-shawl,  with  a  band  of  camels'-hair  rope,  very  soft,  round  his 
liead,  to  keep  the  flowing  gear  in  its  place,  and  a  brown-and-white 
striped  "abba"  for  his  outer  dress,  is  trying  to  cheapen  a  bridle  at  a 
saddler's,  who  sits  cross-legged  on  a  counter  running  along  the  street, 
under  a  shaky  projection  of  wood  and  reeds,  which  gives  him  much- 
needed  shade.      At  last  we  emerge  into  freer  air.      There  is  no  longer 
the   pretence   of  stone  under-foot,   but,   rather,  mud   beaten  hard  by 
trafl&c,  so  long  as  rain  does  not  soften  it  into  a  quagmire.     Had  we 
•;one  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  many  of  the  streets  would  have  required 
as  to  mount  by  long  flights  of  steps,  while  the  road  along  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  the  south  is  simply  a  bed  of  deep,  dry  sand.     Outside  the 
town  on  the   north,  however,   after  passing  through  the  open  space 
where  markets  are  held  on  fixed  days,  a  pleasant  lane,  reminding  one 
of  Devonshire  by  its  hedge  of  brambles,  with  nettles  and  grass  below, 
leads  to  the  modest  quarters  where  I  was  to  stay.     Intervals  of  prickly 
pear,  a  huge  ungainly  cactus,  bristling  with  sharp  spines,  constantly 
brought  one  back  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  landscape  from 
my    window    did    so    no   less.      From  the  sea,  Joppa  appears  t(3  be 
hemmed  in  with  barren  sand-hills,  but,  on  nearer  approach,  a  fringe  of 
gTeen  borders  it  both  north  and  south.      These  are  the  famous  orange- 
groves,  from  which  literally  millions  of  the  golden  fruit  are  gathered 
in  a  good  year.     They  stretch  inland  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  ex- 
tend north"  and  south  over  a  length  of  two  miles.     My  room  looked  ■ 
out  on  a  sea  of  orangeries,  glowing  Avith  countless  golden  globes,  whiclV 
formed  a  charming  contrast  to  the  rich  green  leaves.      Other  orchards 
of  pomegranates,  lemons,  almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  bananas,  and  citrons, 
are  numerous;    for  beneath  the  sand  blown  in  from  the  sea  the  soil  is' 
rich  and  fertile.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Joppa  has  always  been  a  famous 
summer  retreat  from  Jerusalem.     The  shady  ])aiadise  of  its  groves,' 
and  the  cool  sea-breeze,  are  a  great  attraction.      Sea-bathing  would  be' 
another  charm  for  Europeans,  but  Orientals  have  curious  notions  about 
cleanliness.       Hence  no  use  is  made  of  the  shore  for  bathing.     Asses 
and  camels,  laden  v/ith  boxes  of  oranges,  pass  continually  to  the  port. 
Great  heaps  of  the  fruit  lie  ready  for  packing.       Ench  tree  has  a  num- 
ber of  stems,  and  every  twig  is  heavily  laden.     White  blossoms  alternate 
with  yellow  fruit  on  the  same  branch.     Here  in  Jo})pa  the  orange  is 
grafted  on  the  stock  of  a  lemon,  the  produce  being  oval  instead  of 
round,  and  incapable  of  propagation  from  seeds. 

Tiie  harvest  is  everywhere  immense,  the  abundance  of  water  being 
the  secret  of  this  fertility.  Wherever  a  well  is  sunk  in  the  orchards, 
it  is  sure  to  tap  a  spring  at  a  very  moderate  depth.     It  seems,  in  fact, 
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as   if   a   great   subterranean    stream    runs  continuall}'    from   the   liills 
towards  the  sea,  under  the  wliole  of  the  lowlands,  from  above  Joppa 
to  Beersheba  in  the  far  south  ;  for  water  can  be  had  everywhere  if  a 
well  be  dug.     The  rains  which  fall  on  the  porous  strata  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  on  the  soft  bosom  of  the  plains,  filter  downwards  till  stopped, 
not  far  below  the  surface,  by  a  bed  of  hard  hmestone,  which  turns 
them  off  in  a  vast  perennial  stream,  down  its  slope,  towards  the  west. 
Every  orchard  has  thus  ample  means  of  irrigation,  effected  by  count- 
less clumsy  water-wheels,  the  creaking  of  which  never  ceases.     These 
ingenious  contrivances,  though  rudely  enough  put  together,  are  at  once 
simple  and  efficient.     An  ox,  a  mule,  or  an  ass,  yoked  to  a  long  pole, 
projecting  from   the  side  of  a  thick   upright  post  and  driven  slowly 
round,    turns   this   beam,  which  carries   on  its  top  a  large  horizontal 
wheel,  with   numerous  wooden  teeth,  working  into  another  wheel  set 
up  and  down,  and  joined  by  a  long  wooden  axle  to  a  third,  revolving, 
mill   fashion,  into  and  out  of  the  well.     This  lets  down  and  draws  up 
in  turn,  as  it  goes  round,  a  series  of  pottery  jars,  or  wooden  buckets, 
fastened  to  it  at  short  intervals  by  two  thick,  endless  ropes  of  palm- 
fibre  or  myrtle-twigs,  the  roughness  of  which  keeps  them  from  slip- 
ping.    As  the  jars  or  buckets  pass  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,  full  of 
water,  they  empty  themselves  into  a  large  trough,  from  which  the  life- 
giving  stream  runs  into  a  little  canal  leading  it  through  the  orchard. 
This  is  tapped  every  here  and  there  on  its  way,  and  thus  furnishes 
numberless  brooklets  to  moisten  the  roots  of  each  tree  ;  so  that  all,  in 
effect,  are  planted  "by  the  streams  of  waters."^ 

Modifications  of  the  water-wheel  are  naturally  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  Thus,  on  the  Orontes,  huge  w^ieels, 
varying  in  diameter  from  fifteen  to  ninety  feet,  are  set  up  between 
strong  walls  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  so  that  in  revolving,  by  the  force 
of  the  current,  the  rim,  armed  with  a  series  of  wooden  buckets,  dips 
into  the  water  and  fills  each  in  succession,  carrying  the  whole  round 
with  it  till,  as  they  begin  to  descend,  after  passing  the  top  of  the  circle, 
the  contents  are  discharged  into  a  trough  leading  to  a  raised  tank, 
from  which  little  canals  run  off  through  the  neighboring  gardens. 
This,  it  is  said,  was  the  machine  by  which  water  was  raised  from  ter- 
race to  terrace  of  the  "  hanging  gardens  "  of  Babylon,  to  a  height,  in  all, 
of  four  hundred  feet,  though  the  contriver  of  these  wonderful  imitations 
of  a  wooded  mountain  was  wise  enough  to  conceal,  behind  great  walls, 
the  means  by  which  he  kept  it  green.^  In  many  places,  however,  very 
simple  wheels  are  sufficient,  when  the  water  is  near  the  surface. 
Thus,  at  the  Virgin's  Tree,  near  Cairo,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  sea- 
plain  of  Palestine,  a  horizontal  cog-wheel,  fixed  on  an  upright  shaft, 
from  which  a  long  pole  projects  at  one  side,  works  directly  into  an 

1  Ps.  L  3  (Revised  Version).    2  Diod.  Sic.,  ii.  10. 
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upright  wheel,  hung  with  wooden  buckets  or  earthenware  jars,  which, 
in  turn,  dip  under  the  water,  and  duly  empty  their  contents,  as  the 
wheel  revolves,  into  a  trough.  A  blindfolded  ox  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  pole  keeps  the  whole  in  motion  as  it  paces  round  and  round. 

Flower-beds  and  gardens  of  herbs  are  always  made  at  a  little  lower 
level  than  the  surrounding  ground,  and  are  divided  into  small  squares; 
a  slight  edging  of  earth  banking  the  whole  round  on  each  side.  Water 
is  then  let  in,  and  floods  the  entire  surface  till  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
saturated  ;  after  which  the  moisture  is  turned  oft"  to  another  bed,  by 
simply  closing  the  opening  in  the  one  under  water,  by  a  turn  of  the 
bare  foot  of  the  gardener,  and  making  another  in  the  same  way  with 
the  foot,  in  the  next  bed,  and  thus  the  whole  garden  is  in  due  course 
watered,  though  the  poor  gardener  has  a  miserable  task,  paddling  bare- 
legged in  the  mud  hour  after  hour.  It  is  to  such  a  custom,  doubtless, 
that  Moses  refers  when  he  speaks  of  Egypt  as  "  a  land  where  thou 
sowedst  thv  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs,"^  and  it  is  also  alluded  to  in  Proverbs,  where  we  read  that  "  ihe 
king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  water-courses;  lie 
turneth  it  whithersoever  He  will."^  Only,  in  this  case,  the  hand  is 
supposed  to  make  the  gap  in  the  clay  bank  of  the  streamlet,  to  divert 
the  current.  There  used  to  be  a  wheel  in  Egy})t  woi'ked  by  a  man's 
feet  treading  on  steps  in  its  circumference,  and  thus  forcing  it  round  ; 
a  horizontal  support  over  his  head,  held  by  the  hands,  keeping  him  up 
while  doing  so.  But  such  a  literal  treadmill  is  not  so  likely  to  be  ihe 
watering  with  the  foot  to  which  ]\Ioses  referred,  though  small  wheels 
of  this  kind  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine.^ 

In  front  of  my  window,  and  on  the  right,  the  sand  blown  from  the 
shore  stretched  along  the  coast,  as  it  does  everywhere  in  Palestine. 
The  gardens  of  Joppa  have  been  Avon  from  it  by  industry  and 
irrigation,  which  needs  only  to  be  extended  to  increase  at  pleasure  the 
area  of  supreme  fertility.  A  palm-tree  rose  in  the  yard  below,  and  a 
few  more  showed  themselves  here  and  there,  clumps  of  other  trees, 
also,  brightening  the  view  at  different  points.  To  the  left,  a  burial- 
ground  lay  among  scattered  houses,  and  then  came  the  town,  standing 
out  from  the  shore  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  its  hill,  up  the  steep 
slope  of  which  rose  its  flat-roofed  houses,  white,  grey,  and  red,  shutting 
out  all  beyond.  A  tank  for  watering  the  orangery  near  the  "hotel" 
filled   a  yard  close  at  hand,  while  a  set  of  sheds,  built  alongside  it, 

1  Deut.  xl.  10.  2  Prov.  xxi.  1,  2.  3  Robinson,  Bib.  7?c8ra;T/irs.  i.  542,  tliinks  that  the  point  in  the 
reference  of  Moses  is  not  to  tlic  dMribution  of  the  water.  Imt  ratliir  lo  tlie  suppli/.  He  would 
therefore  regard  the  whci'l  turned  by  the  foot  as  the  )uode  of  wati'iiufi  referred  to  by  Moses. 
Niebulir  gives  a  sketch  of  such  a  wheel  whieh  he  saw  in  Eiivpt.  The  laborer  sits  on  a  level  with 
the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  turns  it  by  pulling  the  upiier  part  to  him  with  his  hands,  while  he 
presses  the  lower  part  from  liiin  with  his  feet.  Kobinson  saw  sueli  a  well  in  the  Waily  cs  Sunt, 
where  David  killed  (ioliath.  It  was  sixty  feet  deep,  and  the  water  was  drawn  un  by  buckets 
fixed  to  a  rope  passing  over  the  wheel :  a  man  pulling  and  pushing  the  wheel  roinid  with  hands 
and  feet  (il.  351).  He  saw  also  another  wheel  like  this  in  the  same  district— the  sloping  uplands 
leading  to  the  lulls  of  Judali  (iii.  21). 
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showed  the  special  characteristic  of  Palestine  architecture  in  a  series 
of  massive  stone  arches,  strong  enough  for  a  castle.  All  the  houses, 
or  most  of  them,  are  equally  solid.  Stone,  as  T  have  said,  costs  little, 
and  wood  is  expensive,  so  that  to  enable  the  builder  to  dispense  with 
timber,  everything  is  arched.  Sheds,  verandahs,  rooms,  upstairs  or  on 
the  ground  floor,  are  all  alike  "a  conglomeration  of  arches,  strong 
enough  to  bear  stone  floors,  or  floors  of  cement.  Jf  no  earthquake 
pay  a  flying  visit  to  Joppa,  its  houses,  one  might  think,  will  stand  for 
ever.  In  front  of  all  this  prodigality  of  stone  and  lime,  stretched  out 
the  blue  sea,  with  some  steamers  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead;  the  sky 
above,  as  I  looked,  almost  equally  divided  between  the  deepest  blue, 
and  fleecy  snow-white  clouds. 

Joppa  is  a  very  busy  place,  and  ofi^ers  in  its  one  or  two  streets  of 
shops — for  there  are  very  few  in  the  hilly  ])art  of  the  town — a  con- 
stantly changing  picture  of  Eastern  life.  These  shops,  as  I  have  said, 
are  simply  arches,  open  by  day,  but  closed  at  night,  and  standing  in 
the  sweetest  independence  of  all  ideas  of  regularity  of  jjosition.  At 
some  parts  the  sides  of  the  street  are  comparatively  near  each  other, 
but  at  one  place  they  bend  so  far  back  as  to  leave  a  wide  space  for  an 
open-air  market.  Everywhere,  however,  it  is  the  same  under-foot. 
By  night  you  need  a  lantern,  or  at  least  a  pilot  bearing  one  before  you, 
to  guide  you  clear  of  the  holes,  pools,  rivulets  of  sewage,  mounds  of 
rubbish,  bloclcs  of  stone,  and  varying  uncleanness.  Like  all  other 
Eastern  towns,  it  is  hardly  lighted  at  all:  the  very  few  oil  lamps  hung 
up  at  distant  intervals  by  private  individuals  before  their  houses  serv- 
ing no  really  useful  purpose.  The  windows  of  an  Eastern  house,  as  a 
rule,  look  into  the  court  at  the  back,  so  that  none  are  seen  from  the 
street,  except  when  there  is  a  second  story.  But  even  in  this  case 
little  light  is  gained,  as  such  windows  are  small^  and  darkened  by  lat- 
tices. This  open  woodwork  is,  indeed,  a  feature  in  all  Oriental  towns. 
It  was  through  such  a  lattice  that  tlie  anxious  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
when  her  fondly-expected  son  had  been  defeated  by  Deborah  and  mur- 
dered by  JaeV  and  through  just  such  a  casement  did  the  thoughtful 
watcher  look  out  in  Solomon's  time,  to  note  the  doings  in  the  street 
below. ^ 

Little  use,  however,  is  made  after  dark  of  such  latticed  chambers, 
except  f  r  sleeping,  and  thus  the  streets  are  not  brightened  by  any 
light  from  them,  while  to  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  outer  darkness,  the 
town  dogs,  which  own  no  master,  prowl  round,  noisy  and  fierce  :  a 
hateful  yellow  race,  with  long  heads,  almost  like  those  of  hounds. 
Through  the  day,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  which  vividly  describe 
them,  "they  are  all  dumb,  they  do  not  bark ;  dreaming,  lying  down, 
loving  to  slumber ;  "^  but  after  sunset  they  are  astir,  swarming  through 

1  Judg.  V.  28.    2.  Prov.  vii.  6.    3  Isa.  Ivi.  10. 
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the  streets  and  disturbing  the  night  by  their  howling  and  uproar,  as 
they  roam  about  to  eat  up  the  foul  offal  and  waste  of  the  households, 
which  in  all  Eastern  towns  is  thrown  into  the  public  roadway ;  these 
canine  scavengers  thus  saving  the  community  from  untold  horrors  of 
disease.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  that  our  Lord  spoke  when  fie  said, 
'■Give  not  that  which  is  holy"  ("'clean,"  in  the  Jewish  sense)  "to  the 
dogs."i  One  needs  a  good  stick  to  defend  himself  if  he  be  abroad 
after  ilark.  "Dogs  have  compassed  me,"  says  the  Psalmist :,"  deliver 
niv  darlino-  from  the  v)o\ver  of  thedou!"^  "  At  evening,"  savs  an- 
Dtlier  psalm,  "let  them  return,  let  theni  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and 
go  i-ound  about  the  city.  They  shall  wander  up  and  down  for  meat." ^ 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  dogs  raise  a  dreadful  barking  if  a  stranger  in 
unusual  dress  approach  the  village  or  appear  in  the  streets,  so  that  it 
was  a  pleasant  assurance  which  Moses  gave  the  Israelites,  that  when 
they  set  out  from  Egypt  "  not  a  dog  should  move  his  tongue  against 
man  or  beast ;  "  *  and  Judith  calmed  the  fears  of  Holofernes  by  telling 
him  she  would  lead  him  so  safely  that  he  would  run  no  risk  of  discov- 
ery through  these  pests.^ 

But  dogs  are  not  the  only  dangers  of  the  streets.  Any  person  found 
in  them  after  nine  o'clock  without  a  light  is  in  danger  of  being  arrested 
by  a  town  watchman,  on  whom  one  comes  with  a  sudden  start,  the 
sound  of  feet  making  him  stir  in  the  darkness,  where,  perhaps,  he  has 
been  asleep  on  the  ground.  This  law  w^as  doubtless  in  force  at  the 
time  when  poor  Sulamith,  the  bride  in  the  Canticles,  hastening  after 
her  beloved  in  the  night,  was  seized  by  the  watchmen,  rudely  beaten, 
and  robbed  of  her  mantle.^ 

The  bazaar  street  of  Joppa  is,  as  I  have  said,  comparatively  broad 
even  in  the  narrowest  parts,  but  it  is  very  different  in  the  "clefts"' 
that  do  duty  for  streets  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town.  In  these,  the 
small  windows  above  almost  touch  each  other,  and  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  pass  any  laden  ass  or  camel  plodding  on  below. 

But  let  us  wander  on  through  the  chief  business  street.  At  the 
mouth  of  one  small  arched  shop  a  number  of  gold-finches  in  cages  are 
hung  up  for  sale,  as  others,  no  doubt,  have  been,  over  the  land,  for  thous- 
ands of  years  back,  for  the  maidens  in  Job's  time  toyed  with  birds 
kept  in  captivity.^  The  next  arch  is  a  carpenter's  shop;  the  next  a 
smithy.  A  string  of  camels,  with  firewood,  passes:  mangy-looking 
brutes,  never  cleaned,  and  suff'ering  badly  from  itch  in  consequence. 
The  hair  is  off  them  in  great  patches,  poor  creatures!  Arabs,  with 
striped  "abbas,"  or  cloaks,  and  "kefiyehs,"  or  shawls,  over  their  heads 
and  shoulders,  tw^o  rounds  of  a  camels'-hair  rope  keeping  them  in  their 

1  Matt.  vii.  6.  "Throw"  would  be  better  than  "Give."  2  Ps.  xxii.  16—20.  3  Ps.  lix.  14,15. 
This  text  may  allude  to  the  jackals  which  prowl  round  cities  and  villages  in  open  parts.  4  Ex. 
xi.  7.  5  Judith  xi.  19.  6  Carit.  v.  7.  7  This  is  the  meaning  of  shiik,  the  word  in  Hebrew  for  a 
narrowstreet  (Prov.vii.  8;  Eccles.  xii.  4,  5).    8  Job  xli.  6. 
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place,  sit  in  the  shade,  smoking  nargilehs,  or  water-pipes,  in  sublime 
inditVerence  to  evervthing  but  the  gossip  of  the  iiionient.  Dreamy 
idleness  is  deal"  to  the  Oiiental.  He  will  sit  in  the  same  way  in  the 
shade  of  the  orangeries,  with  fellow-idlers,  through  wliole  afternoons, 
and  think  it  Paradise.  Indeed,  this  idling  seems  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment of  tlie  Joppa  burghers. 

Heaps  of  common  ])ainted  ))ottery  \n  tlie  street  invited  jmrchasers  a 
few  steps  fartlier  on,  and  near  tliem  heaps  of  grain,  in  arched  stores. 
A  man  sat  on  the  ground  hard  at  work  gi'inding  lentils  into  flour; 
turning  the  ujjper  stone  o['  the  little  mill  wearily  with  one  hand,  as  he 
held  the  under  one  witli  the  other.  I  was  glad  to  see,  for  once,  a  man 
rather  than  a  woman  at  sncli  work.  Large  numbers  of  cocks,  hens, 
and  chickens,  tied  by  the  legs,  lay  in  the  street  awaiting  purchasers. 
Euus  were  for  sale  in  ureat  abundance.  Men  in  tnrbans,  tarbooshes, 
"  ketiyehs,"  and  striped  "  abbas."  brown-and-white, sat  on  all  sides, cross- 
legged,  on  the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  beside  goods  they  offered  for 
sale.  An  unveiled  woman,  of  course  a  Christian,  passed  ;  a  silver  ling 
on  one  of  her  finuers,  a  wi-Jstlet  of  the  same  metal  on  her  arm,  and 
tattooed  marks  on  her  face.  Tlie  ])ractice  ol'  printing  indelible  marks 
on  the  face  and  body  lias  been  common  in  tlie  East  from  the  earliest 
ages.  "Ye  shall  not  print  any  mai'ks  on  you,"  says  Leviticus;^ 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  of  this  prohibition  in  Exodus,  where 
wo  apparently  read  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  being  kept  in 
memory  by  signs  upon  the  hand,  and  a  memorial  between  the  eyes; 
that  is,  on  the  forehead.  "^  In  Isaiah  we  also  read  of  men  subscribing 
with  their  hand,  or  as  many  ti'anslate  it,  "  writing  upon  theii 
hand,"  some  ])roof  of  their  loyalty  to  Jehovah.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  as  if  the  heathen  signs  tattooed  by  many  ancient 
nations,  as  by  some  modern  ones,  on  their  faces  or  persons,  were  con- 
demned, white  others  which  recognized  the  God  of  Israel  were  permit- 
ted. Moreover,  we  read  of  the  seal  of  the  Living  God  being  set  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  redeemed,^  hereafter:  a  metaphorical  expression, 
indeed,  yet  one  that  could  hardly  have  been  used  by  St.  John  if  all 
religious  marks  on  the  person  had,  in  the  opinion  of  his  day,  been 
wrong.  Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  the  |)ractice  of  tattooing  tlie  hands,  leet,  face,  and  bosom  is  very 
co.innon  now,  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  is,  indeed,  universal 
among  the  Arabs,  and  Christian  pilgrims  submit  to  it  at  Jerusalem,  as 
a  inemorial  of  having  visited  the  Holy  places.  In  Egypt  the  practice 
is  ver)^  general  among  women  of  the  lower  classes,  and  even  among 
men.  The  operation  is  performed  with  several  needles,  generally  seven, 
tied  together.      With   these  the  skin  is  pricked  in  the  desired  pattern; 

1  Lev:  xix.  2.S.  2  Exod.  xiii.  9.  Tlie  word  "siiin"  is  that  used  for  the  "mark"  on  Cain,  and 
for  the  blood  on  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  death  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians. 
i  Kev.  vii.  5. 
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smoke-black,  of  wood  or  oil,  mixed  with  human  milk,  is  then  rubhed 
in;  a    paste  of  pounded  fresh  leaves  of  white   beet  or  clover  being 
applied  to  the  punctures,  about  a  week  after,  before  they  are  healed,  to 
give  a  blue' or  greenish  colour  to  the  marks.     It  is  generally  performed 
by  gipsy  women,  when  a  child  is  five  or  six  years  old.^      Gunpowder 
is  very  often  used  in  Palestine,  the  place  tattooed  being  tightly  bound 
up  for  some  time  after.     Maundrell^    describes  the  mode  in  which 
Christian  pilgrims  in  his  day — A.  D.  1697 — had  their  "arms  marked 
with  the  usual  ensigns  of  Jerusalem,"  powdered  charcoal,  gunpowder, 
and    ox-gall   being  the   ingredients   of  the  ink   used  to  rub  into  the 
punctures.     Tattooing  has,  in  truth,  been  emplo^-ed  in  all  ages,  in  well- 
nigh  ever)^  country.     To-day,  the  Hindoo  has  the  mark  of  his  God  on 
his    forehead,    and    the    English    sailor    a    whole    picture    gallery    on 
his  arms  or  breast.     In  Isaiah^^  there  is  a  wonderful  passage,  of  which 
such  customs  are  an  illustration.     "  Forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem  ! "  says 
God,  in  effect ;   "how  can  I?  for  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of 
ray  hands,  so  that,  as  often  as  I  look  down  at  them,  thy  walls  are  con- 
tinually before  me."^      The  mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb,  but  God,  thus 
always  reminded  of  His  people,  must  have  them  ever  in  His  thoughts. 
I   am   wandering,  however,   fi"om    niy  ramble   through    the  bazaar. 
The  ordinary  dress  of  the  women,  of  whom  fcAV  were  to  be  seen^  was  a 
long  sack  of  blue  cotton -stuff",  without  any  fulness,  but  reaching  from 
the  head  to  the  bare  feet,  leaving  the  natural  shape  unspoiled  by  arti- 
ficial outlines.    Any  quantity  of  sweets,  or  garlic,  or  oranges,  can  be  had 
from  stalls  at  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  in  the  streets  ;  the  oranges  at 
two  or  three  for  a  half-penny.     Horse -trappings  of  all  kinds  had  many 
sellers.     Grocers,  proud  of^their  trade,  sat  amidst  their  stock  spread 
out  in  boxes  at  the  mouth  of  their  little  arch,  or  arrayed  inside.     Here 
is  a  humble  cafe :  only  a  dark  open  arch  of  no  great  size,  with  no  fur- 
niture, and  indeed  quite  empty,  excepting  that  it  has  a  clay  oven,  flat- 
topped,  on  which  an  atom  of  fire  is  kindled  with  a  few  bits  of  charcoal, 
to  boil  coffee  when  v/anted.     The  turbaned  propiietor  is  intently  super- 
intending the  operation  of  getting  the  fire  to  light.     A  man  with  white 
turban  and  bare  legs  and  arms  sits  pounding  coffee-berries  in  a  mortar, 
wliich  he  holds  steady  with  his  two  I'ect,  a  long  stick  serving  for  pestle. 
A  Bedouin  sits  in  the  middle,  smoking  a  long  wooden-stemmed, pipe; 
an  elderly  apparition  occu])ies  a  low  rush  stool  and  jmlls  at  a  nargileh 
in  one   corner,  and  at  tlie  other  a  man  is  asleej),  with  his  back  against 
the  rough  stone  wall.     At  another  cafe,  farther  on,  a  crowd  of  men  are 
sitting  on  the  same  kind  of  low  rusli  stools,  in  the  open  air,  smoking 
nargilehs,  but  apparently  buying  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  the  pipe. 


1  J.aiie.  Mod.  Egnptium.  i.  46.    2  J<nrnin/,  p.  100,    :',  Isa.  xViK.  la.  10.    4  In  Ps.  x.  14. God  appears  to 
ill  the  same  way  niail<in^'  tlie  sins  of  men  on  His  liand,  to  bring  them  to  judg- 
ment ill  due  season.    Instead  of"  requite  it,"  we  may  read,  •'  to  put "  or  "set  it  upon  Thy  hand. 


be  pictured  as  ii 


A  BAZAR  IN  JOPPA. 
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At  one  side,  a  seller  of  sweetmeats  and  IVuits  presides  over  his  bcjxcs 
and  baskets,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  i)i-(jjecting  front  ledge  of  the 
cafe  arch  in  all  the  glory  of  turban,  flowing  robes,  and  bare  legs. 
Mysterious  sausage-meat  on  tables  in  the  streets,  or  in  cook-shops, 
awaits  customers,  for  whom  a  portion  of  it  is  squeezed  round  a  skewer 
as  it  is  wanted,  and  then  laid  over  a  lighted  charcoal  brazier  on  the 
table,  till  ready  for  eating.  Milk,  bread,  and  vegetables  had  their  own 
purveyors — turbaned  figures  of  imposing  dignity,  who  seemed  to  think 
their  dens  the  most  important  spots  in  the  world.  Leeks,  carrots, 
radishes  like  Bologna  sausages  for  length  and  thickness,  had  numerous 
buyers.  Fish  shops  were  frequent.  Cobblers  drove  a  brisk  trade  in 
the  open  air,  condescending  to  mend  slippers  and  sandals  which  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  dust-bin  with  us.  Veiled  women  passed 
frequently.  The  street  was  crowded  with  strange  figures,  which  from 
time  to  time  had  to  press  closely  together  to  let  a  drove  of  mules  or 
asses  pass,  laden  with  mysterious  cases  ready  for  export,  or  with  huge 
rough  stones,  or  boxes  of  oranges;  or  to  make  way  for  a  string  of 
silentt,  all,  splay-footed  camels,  similarly  freighted,  each  tied  to  the 
one  before  it;  the  driver  riding  ahead  on  an  ass,  which  they  implicitly 
followed.  Porters  with  weights  which  no  Englishman  would  think  of 
carrying  trod  on  through  a  way  readilj?-  opened  for  them,  from  selfish 
motives.  How  is  it  that  men  who  live  so  poorly  as  these  Eastern 
"atals"  or  "hammals"  can  manage  such  loads? 

You  stand  aside  to  let  one  "  atal "  pass  with  three  or  four  heavy 
portmanteaus  on  his  back;  another  follows,  with  a  box  much  bigger 
than  himself;  and  a  third,  with  two  huge  empty  barrels,  or  a  load  of 
wheat,  or  of  furniture;  the  road  they  have  to  travel,  broken,  rough, 
slippery,  and  often  steep,  making  the  burden  additionally  hard  to 
support.  I  once  saw  half-a-dozen  or  perhaps  eight  men  carrying  a 
hogshead  of  sugar  on  a  thick  pole,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  their 
shoulders.  It  was  in  Constantinople,  but  Eastern  porters  are  the  same 
everywhere.  They  find  constant  employment,  as  there  are  no  carts  or 
wheeled  conveyances.  Generally  wearing  onl}^  an  almost  indestructi- 
ble coat  of  camels' -hair  cloth  over  their  skirt,  their  whole  stock-in- 
trade  consists  of  a  rope  about  five  feet  long.  Piling  their  intended 
load  together,  they  arrange  their  rope  so  as  to  keep  it  all  in  its  place; 
then,  crouching  down  with  their  back  against  it,  rise  Avith  a  sudden 
spring  to  their  feet,  assisted  perhaps,-  for  the  moment,  by  some  one  near. 
A  loud  grunt,  to  empty  their  lungs,  uniformly  marks  the  terrible 
strain,  but  it  perhaps  saves  them  from  a  ruptured  blood-vessel.  They 
remind  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  to  which 
our  Lord  compares  the  spiritual  slavery  under  which  the  Pharisees 
laid  the  common  people.  Perhaps  the  "  atals"  of  Christ's  day  supplied 
the  illustration;  but  His  burden,  let  us  rejoice  to  think  is  light. 
2 
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One  of  the  cliief  sources  of  profit  to  the  townsfolk  is  the  crowd  of 
pilgrims  who  land  at  Joppa  every  spring,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem, 
each  of  whom  must  spend  some  money  in  tlie  town.  A  Greek  monas- 
tery on  the  quay,  and  the  Franciscan  hospice  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
offer  shelter  to  a  number,  but  very  many  seek  lodgings  among  the 
townspeople. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  close  to  the 
Hghthouse,  one  is  reminded  of  the  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Joppa  by  the 
claim  of  a  paltry  mosque  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Simon  the 
tanner.  The  present  building  is  comparatively  modern,  and  cannot 
be  the  actual  structure  in  which  the  apostle  lodged.  It  is,  however, 
regarded  by  the  Mahommedans  as  sacred,  one  of  the  rooms  being  used 
as  a  place  of  prayer,  in  commemoration,  we  are  told ,- of  "  the  Lord 
Jesus  having  once  asked  God,  while  here,  for  a  meal ;  on  which  a 
table  forthwith  came  down  from  heaven."  Strange  variation  of  the 
story  of  St.  Peters  vision!  The  waves  beat  against  the  low  wall  of 
the  court-yard,  so  that,  like  the  actual  house  of  Simon,  it  is  close  "on 
the  sea-shore."  Tanning,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  uncliang- 
ing  character  of  the  East,  is  still  extensively  carried  on  in  this  part  of 
the  town.  In  the  court  there  is  a  large  fig-tree,  which  redeems  the 
bareness  of  the  spot;  and  a  fine  well  close  to  the  house,  from  which 
the  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  rope  turning  on  an  axle  worked  by  short 
fixed  spokes,  one  end  of  it  being  in  the  wall,  the  other  in  an  upright 
post.  The  roof  is  flat,  with  a  parapet  round  it,  bat  there  is  a  broad 
arch  underneath,  the  front  of  which  is  filled  up  with  square  stones, 
much  weatherworn;  the  doorway,  a  mere  opening  in  the  stonework, 
without  any  door  or  woodwork,  at  the  left  corner  of  the  arch;  a  win- 
dow-space, half  the  size  of  this  door,  up  towards  the  point  of  the  arch; 
the  stones  once  over  it,  to  the  point  of  the  arch,  no  longer  there;  a 
second  smaller  doorway  on  the  right  side,  half-way  up  the  arch,  at  the 
turn  of  the  rude  stair  by  which  tlie  housetop  is  reached.  In  the  arch 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  court  is  the  mosque,  in  which  a  light  is 
kept  perpetually  burning. 

Let  us  go  up  the  rough  outside  staircase,  and,  like  Peter,  withdraw 
for  a  time  to  the  roof.  Part  of  the  building  is  inhabited,  so  that  we 
cannot  see  the  interior;  but  the  view  from  the  roof,  and  the  roof  itself, 
well  repay  a  visit.  As  in  Peter's  day,  it  is  flat,  with  the  domes  of  two 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  court  bulging  through  the  level.  The  para- 
pet is  partly  built  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  about  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  arranged  in  pyramids  close  to 
each  other,  letting  in  the  cool  wind,  and  enabling  any  one  to  look  out 
without  being  seen.  From  the  top  hang  numbers  of  household  details, 
some  boxes  for  pigeons'  nests  among  them.  At  one  angle  of  the  house 
there   is  a  small  square  window -hole  on  the  second  story,  closed  at 
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niglit  by  a  wooden  shutter,  now  turned  to  tlie  wall;  a  larger  one,  with 
its  shutters  open,  is  on  another  face,  and  others  also,  letting  the  light 
into  the  rooms;  but  the  shutters  of  all  are  very  rough  and  old.  A 
pigeon-house  is  built  in  one  corner  against  the  parapet,  the  roof  offer- 
ing a  promenade  for  its  population.  A  rain-spout  juts  out  from  below 
the  parapet,  and  there  is  a  small  chimney  two  or  three  feet  high — a 
mere  toy  in  size — 'but  sufficient  for  a  kitchen  in  which  only  a  handful 
of  charcoal  is  burned  at  a  time.  Similar  flat  roofs,  with  parapets,  line 
the  three  sides  of  the  hollow  square  of  the  court.  From  such  a  terrace 
St.  Peter  s  eyes  rested  on  the  wide  heaven  above,  and  these  shining 
waters — the  highway  to  the  lands  of  the  Gentile.  Fishermen  were 
then,  perhaps,  wading  between  the  rocks  of  the  harbor,  or  moving 
over  them,  as  now:  a  sight  recalling  long-past  days  to  the  old  fisher- 
man of  Gennesaret.  On  tiie  roof  of  a  one-storied  house  below,  a  man  is 
sleeping  in  the  shade,  while  another  near  him  is  having  his  head 
shaved.  A  high-pro  wed,  large  boat  lies  near,  with  one  mast  crossed 
by  a  great  bending  spar  fixed  atop,  raking  far  above  our  roof;  the 
cargo  of  earthenware  jars  rising  high  over  the  gunwales.  The  parapets 
round  the  roofs,  by  the  wa\',  must  be  a  very  ancient  feature  in  Eastern 
houses,  for  the  ancient  Jews  were  told,  "When  thou  bulkiest  a  new 
house,  then  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring 
not  blood  upon  thine  home,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence."^ 

The  site  of  the  house  of  Dorcas  or  Tabitha,  "the  Gazelle,"  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  is  another  of  the  sights  of  Jopjia, 
but  though  the  tradition  respecting  it  is  ancient,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  it.  Assuredly,  however,  if  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  town  2,000  years  ago  were  as  bad  as  it  is  now,  she  must  have  had 
room  enough  for  her  charity.  Extreme  poverty  is  a  characteristic  of 
large  numbers  in  all  Eastern  cities,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lower  class  in  Joppa  they  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Joppa  used  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which,  however,  only  dated 
fiom  the  close  of  last  century,  at  which  period  the  town  was  rebuilt, 
after  having  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  wall  was  commenced  by  the  English  and  finished  by  the  Turks; 
but  it  has  now  been  levelled  and  its  place  occupied  b}^  buildings;  the 
ditch  being  filled  up.  The  original  land-gate  was  a  comparatively 
large  structure,  and  had  an  open  space  before  it,  in  which  the  Governor 
or  Cadi  with  his  suite  still  occasionall3^  tries  cases,  with  swift  Oriental 
decision,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  ancient  Jews.  Thus,  they  were 
not  to  "oppress  the  afflicted  in  the  gate'"^  by  false  witness  before  the 
judge,  or  other  means.  JoV)  asseverates  that  he  had  never  lifted  up  his 
hand  against  the  fatherless  because  he  saw  his  help  in  the  gate,^  as  if 

1  Deut.  xxii.  &    2  Prov.  xxii.  22.    3  Job  xxxi.  21. 
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he  deprecated   the   idea  of  ever  having  overawed  the  judge  by  the 
number  of  his  retainers. 

On  the  south  of  the  town  lay  formerly  "the  Moon  Pool,"  where  the 
rafts  of  cedar  and  other  timber  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were 
brought  by  the  Phoenicians^  in  Solomon's  day;. and  afterwards,  ibr  the 
second  Temple,  in  the  days  of  Ezra.-  Jerusalem  is  twelve  hours' 
journey  from  Joppa,  at  the  pace  of  a  horse's  walk  over  rough  ground, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  matter  to  drag  up  huge  beams  over 
such  a  track.  The  enforced  labor  of  thousands,  so  tyranically  used 
by  the  Jewish  king,  must  have  been  required  to  get  them  pulled,  step 
by  step,  to  their  destination;  the  remembrance  of  the  hideous  suffer- 
ings of  such  a  task  probably  helping  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  under  his  successor.^  The  ]\Ioon  Pool  at  Joppa  has,  how- 
ever, long  been  silted  up  by  the  current,  Avhich  sweeps  along  the  coast 
of  Palestine  from  the  south,  carrying  with  it  sand  and  Nile  mud. 
Pelusium,  Joppa,  Ascalon,  Sidou,  and  Tyre  have  all  been  desti'oyed  as 
ports,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  this  cause,  and  Alexandria  Avould 
have  shared  the  same  fate  had  not  the  genius  of  its  founder  guarded 
against  the  danger  by  choosing  a  site  to  tlie  west  of  the  mouths  of  the 
great  Egy])tian  river. 

It  was  from  Joppa  that  the  prophet  Jonah  sought  to  flee  from  his 
duty  by  taking  passage  in  a  great  Phoenician  shij)  bound  for  Tarshish: 
apparently  the  district  round  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  Strangely,  there  is  a 
record  in  Pliny's  "Natural  History"*  of  bones  of  a  sea-monster  sent 
from  Joppa  to  Rome  by  Marcus  Scaurus,  the  3'ounger,  who  Avas 
employed  in  Judaea  by  Pompey.  They  measured  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  were  greater  in  the  span  of  the  ribs  than  that  of  the  Indian  ele- 
phant, while  the  backbone  was  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Natur- 
ally, in  simple  eyes,  these  remains  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
very  "fish  "  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  prophet,  but  they  at  least 
show  that  sea-beasts  of  huge  size  have  not  been  unknown  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  in  any  age.^ 

The  history  of  Joppa  has  been  stirring  enough  in  past  ages.  When 
Joshua  had  mapped  out  the  land  to  Israel  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan,^  but  they  could  not  wrest  it  from  its  Phcenician  inhabitants.  It 
first  became  Jewish  under  the  Maccabees,  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  A  number  of  Hebrews  had  settled  in  it,  and  from  some  cause 
had  incurred  wide-spread  popular  hatred,  which  took  a  terrible  way  of 
asserting  itself.  "  The  men  of  Joppa  prayed  the  Jews  that  dwelt  among 
them  to  go,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  the  boats  which  they  had 
prepared,  as  though  they  had  meant  them  no  hurt;  but  when  they 
were  gone  forth  into  the  deep,  they  drowned  no  less  than  two  hundred 

1  2  Chron.  ii.  16.  2  Ezra  iii.  7.  3  2  ("limn.  x.  4;  1  Kings  v.  13.  i  TUn.  Nat.  mst.,ix.  5.  5  Sepp. 
Jerusalem  und  das  Hrilk/e  Land,  vol.  1.  -1,  gives  a  number  of  instances.  Many  also  are  quoted  by 
Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Minor  Prophets.    G  Josh.  xix.  46. 
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of  tlieni."^  Such  an  atrocity  drew  down  the  speedy  vengeance  of 
Judas  Maccabseus.  "CalHng  on  the  righteous  Judge,  he  came  against 
those  murderers  of  his  brethren,  and  burnt  the  haven  by  night,  and  set 
the  boats  on  fire,  and  those  that  flew  tliither  he  slew."^  It  was  Jon- 
athan, the  youngest  of  the  Maccabivan  brethren,  however,  who  with 
the  help  of  his  brother  Simon,  first  actually  gained  the  town  for  the 
Jews^ — B.  c.  147.  Pom pey,  eighty-four  years  later,  added  Joppa  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  but  Augustus  gave  it  back,  after  the  fall 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra — B.  c.  30 — to  Herod  the  Great,  so  that  it 
became  once  more  Jewish,  and  it  was  held  by  his  son  Archelaus  till 
he  was  deposed  and  banished,  A.  D.  6 — that  is,  when  our  Lord  was 
about  ten  years  of  age.  Under  Vespasian  it  suffered  terribly ;  its 
population  having  largely  turned  pirates.  It  was,  in  fact,  virtually 
destroyed.  Since  then  its  fortunes  have  been  various :  now  Roman, 
next  Saracen,  next  under  the  Crusaders,  then  under  the  Mamelukes, 
and  next  under  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  still,  to  its  misfortune,  belongs. 
The  population  at  this  time  is  given  by  some  authorities  at  15,000,^  by 
others  at  only  8,000,^  of  whom  300  are  Europeans  and  3,000  Jews. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  town  a  settlement  of  the  Universal  Israel- 
itish  Alliance  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  tract  of  780  acres,  one-third  of 
which,  before  unreclaimed,  they  have  turned  into  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens.  Their  vineyards  and  those  of  others  skirt  the  orchards  on 
the  south ;  the  vines  trailing  low  over  the  sand,  but  yielding  large  and 
delicious  grapes.  On  the  north  there  are  large  gardens  owned  by  the 
Franciscans,  and  bordering  these,  also,  are  vineyards  owned  by  a  Ger- 
man colony.  A  settlement  of  Egyptians,  brought  there  fifty  years  ago 
bv  Ibrahim  Pasha,  live  in  great  wretchedness  in  low  mud  cabins  along 
the  shore  to  the  north  :  a  herd  of  poor  creatures  stranded  here,  when 
the  tide  of  war  that  had  swept  them  from  their  native  land  finally 
ebbed.  But  war  has  a  still  more  vivid  memento  to  show,  close  to 
the  town,  for  a  spot  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  sand-hills  to  the  south- 
east where  Napoleon  I.  caused  between  two  and  three  thousand  Turk- 
ish soldiers  to  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
taking  them  with  him  to  Egypt. 

1  2Macc.  xii.  3,  4.    2  2  Mace.  xli.  6.    3  1  Mace.  x.  76.    4  Uiehm,  Handworterbuch  a,nd  Calwer  Bibel 
Lex.    ^  Palestine  Finid  Memoirs,  i'l.  2b5;  Pict.  Palestine,  ii.  13S. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
LYDDAH — RAMLEH. 

If  you  like  an  "omnibus."  witli  its  load  of  passengers,  you  can 
drive  each  day  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  but  I  prefer  going  on  horse- 
back. One  can  stop  when  he  likes,  and  can  escape  the  din  of  a  light- 
hearted  set  of  tourists  "doing"  the  country  in  a  very  mechanical  way. 

The  road  to  Lydda,  now  called  Ludd,  leaves  Joppa  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  town  and  runs  south-east,  along  a  broad,  sandy  road, 
through  gardens  fenced  witli  prickly  pear,  which  extend  nearly  two 
miles  back  from  the  sea.  On  the  left,  half  a  mile  out,  in  one  of  the 
gardens,  is  a  good-sized  pool,  a  pleasant  sight  in  this  thirsty  land,  and 
a  little  further  on,  at  a  fork  of  the  road,  stands  a  noble  fountain, 
called  after  a  governor  of  Joppa  who  died  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  left  this  fine  memorial  of  his  kindly  nature.  It  is  built 
of  white  stone,  with  an  arched  recess  in  the  middle,  before  which,  on  a 
line  with  the  walls,  is  a  wide  trough,  at  which  some  poor  donkeys, 
heavily  laden  as  usual,  were  slaking  their  thirst.  A  wall  a  little 
broader  than  the  recess  extends  on  each  side  of  this,  with  a  rounded 
shaft  at  each  corner,  surmounted  by  a  sugar-loafed  dome,  the  sides  run- 
ning back  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram.  In  each  end  is  a  blank  arch, 
for  ornament ;  and  in  the  front,  on  each  side  of  the  archway,  about  eight 
feet  up,  two  long,  narrow,  arched  window-spaces.  A  number  of  sugar- 
loaf  domes  above  complete  the  ornaments  of  the  structure,  which  is  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  Palestine.  The  walls  are  about  twenty  feet  high  ; 
the  centre  cupola  perhaps  twelve  feet  higher.  Inside  lies  the  generous 
founder;  for  the  building  is  at  once  a  fountain  and  a  tomb.  No  pub- 
lic gift  is  more  appreciated  in  the  East  than  a  fountain,  erected  in  the 
belief  that  kindness  shown  by  us  in  this  world  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  next,  and  hence  there  is  not  a  town  of  any  size  which  does  not 
boast  of  at  least  one.  One  at  Joppa,  which  I  had  forgotten  to  men- 
tion, stands  near  the  old  site  of  the  city  gate :  eight  pointed  arches, 
resting  on  columns  rising  on  a  paved  square,  amidst  a  thoroughly 
Oriental  surrounding  of  squalid  stalls  and  dark  cells,  miscalled  shops  ; 
some  plane-trees  growing  beside  it.  At  the  roadside,  in  different  parts, 
one  often  comes  on  a  low  plastered  cube  with  an  opening  in  front,  and 
water  within,  placed  there,  each  day,  by  women  returning  from  the 
well,  that  passers-by  may  be  refreshed  by  it.  The  water  supply  of 
Palestine,  except  in  favored  districts,  has  in  all  ages  been  limited, 
and  of  course  there  has  never  been  any  such  provision  as  there  is 
with  us  for  bringing  it  to  each  house,  ftence,  as  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
time,  at  least  one  cistern  is  formed  under  each  dwelling,  to  collect  the 
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rain-water  from  the  roof.  A  well  in  the  inner  court  of  a  house  was  in 
ancient  times,  as  it  is  still,  a  mark  of  wealth,^  though  it  might  be  only 
a  gathering  of  rain-water — not  a  spring.  Mesa,  of  Moab,  in  the 
famous  stone  on  which  he  caused  his  memorial  of  victory  to  be 
engraved,  tells  us  that  he  had  ordered  every  householder  in  Korcha 
Dibon  to  make  a  cistern  of  his  own  dwelling ;  and  this  custom,  thus 
followed  in  all  ages  with  private  houses,  has  also  been  that  of  the 
whole  open  countrj^  The  ground  everywhere  is,  as  it  were,  honey- 
combed with  ancient  cisterns,  many,  no  doubt,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  old  Canaanites,  before  Moses,  for  their  wells,  or  cisterns,^  are  spoken 
of  by  him,  and  in  a  later  day  b}^  the  Levites,  at  Ezra's  great  fast.^ 
Tliese  reservoirs  must  sometimes  have  been  of  great  size,  for  in  the 
well  or  cistern  made  by  King  Asa  at  Mizpeh  there  was  room  for 
seventy  corpses.*  Even  in  the  very  region  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing— the  fringe  of  low  hills  and  the  rolling  plain  of  Sharon,  stretching 
from  Joppa,  north — King  Uzziah  had  to  expend  much  labor  in  secur- 
ing sufficient  water  for  his  numerous  flocks.  We  read  that  "  he  built 
towers  in  the  pasture  country  [for  his  shepherds  and  flocks]  and 
hewed  out  many  cisterns ;  for  he  had  much  cattle,  both  in  the  Shep- 
helah  [the  low  hills  sloping  to  the  plains]  and  in  the  Mishor "  [the 
smooth  grassy  pasture-land,  free  from  rocks  and  stones].^  Their 
shape  is  often  that  of  huge  bottles,  narrowed  at  the  neck  to  keep  the 
water  cool.  Stones  were  generally  laid  round  the  mouth,  which  itself 
was  covered  with  a  great  stone,  requiring  no  little  strength  to  push  or 
roll  aside.  Thus  several  men  were  required  to  move  the  one  which 
covered  the  cistern  belonging  to  Laban.^  In  some  places,  as  we  shall 
see,  these  cisterns  are  carefully  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  they  are 
sometimes  walled  with  blocks  of  stones,  and  in  all  cases  they  are 
coated  with  water-proof  cement.  Springs  rise  to  the  surface  only  in  a 
few  localities  in  Palestine ;  indeed,  in  the  south  there  may  be  said  to 
be  none.  In  Jerusalem  there  is  but  one,  although  there  are  at  least 
four  wells  of  living  water,  more  or  less  sewage-poisoned.  Bethlehem, 
even  in  Jerome's  day,  was  mainly  dependent  on  cisterns,'^  and  the 
two  fortresses,  Jotapata  and  Masada,  had  only  rain-cisterns.^ 

The  fountain  of  Abu  ISTabat,  which  has  led  to  this  digression,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Tabitha  or  Dorcas,  but  there  is  no 
weight  in  the  tradition  which  thus  distinguishes  it.  Close  to  it,  among 
the  orchards  stretching  to  the  north,  M.  Clermont  Gannean  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover,  in  1874,  the  ancient  cemeterj-  of  Joppa,  con- 
taining many  rock-hewn  tombs,  all  long  since  empty.  Lamps  and 
vases  of  terra-cotta,  and  stones  with  inscriptions,  are  constantly  found 
in  its  limits  by  the  peasantry,  to  whom  the  larger  blocks  are  quite  a 
treasure  for  building  purposes. 

1  2Sam.  xvii.18;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6;  Isa.  xxxvi.  16;  Prov.  V.  15.    2  Deut.  vi.  11.    3  Neh.  ix.  25.    4  Jer., 
xli.  9.    5  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.    6  Gen.  xxix.  3.    7  Hieion,  on  Amos^,  iv.  7.    8  Jos.  Ant,  xtv.  14,  6, 
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Brandling  off  to  the  south-east,  through  the  grounds  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  Colony,  the  road  passes  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  guard- 
houses on  the  nine  miles  between  Joppa  and  Eainleh — a  sad  evidence 
of  the  insecurit}^  of  tlie  land  under  Turkish  rule.  On  the  left  hand  is 
Yazur,  a  small  mud  village  standing  amidst  gardens,  and  said  to  have 
once  had  a  church.  The  telegraph  wire  to  Jerusalem  runs  alongside 
the  road,  on  the  right.  Behind  Yazur,  about  a  mile  north-east,  lies  a 
similar  village,  called  Ibn  Ibrak,  thought  to  be  Bene  Berak,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan.^  Near  this,  during  winter,  rain-water  stands  in  pools  at 
different  points.  Slanting  to  the  left,  beyond  Yazur,  the  road  leads  on 
towards  Ludd,  the  Lydda  of  the  New  Testament,  passing  on  the  way, 
amidst  olive-trees  roimd  and  near  it,  the  village  of  Beit  Dejan,  the 
Beth  Dagon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,^  famous,  as  the  name  implies,  in 
the  days  of  the  Philistines  for  the  local  worship  of  their  great  fish-god 
Dagon.  That  people  Avould  seem,  therefore,  at  some  time,  to  have 
occupied  the  lowlands  as  far  north  as  this.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther 
off,  to  the  north,  still  on  the  plain,  is  Kefr  Ana,  that  is,  tlie  village  of 
Ana,  a  name  thought,  by  Eobinson,^  to  show  that  the  triangle  of  plain 
between  Joppa,  Lydda,  and  a  clump  of  low  hills  rising  to  the  east  of 
Joppa,  like  an  island  in  the  level  round  them,  was  the  part  known  in 
Scripture  as  the  Plain  of  Ono,*  but  also,  apparently,  as  "the  Crafts- 
men's Plain." ^  Ono  itself  was  a  Benjamite  town,  somewhere  near 
Lydda,  and  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  so  that  Ana  would 
suit  in  this  particular,  though  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  Talmud 
says  Ono  was  three  miles  from  Lydda,  whereas  this  place  is  five.  But 
the  site  of  the  present  village  may  have  changed  to  this  extent  in  the 
troubled  history  of  the  countrj^  Two  shallow  basins,  hollowed  out  in 
the  rock,  not  built,  receive  the  winter  rains,  and  there  are  several 
wells,  from  which  a  few  gardens  on  one  side  of  the  village  are  irrigated. 
You  go  nowhere  in  Palestine  without  meeting  ruins,  and  here,  beside 
the  wells,  ancient  shafts  of  pillars  speak  of  glory  passed  away.  A 
mile  beyond  Ono,  or  Ana,  still  to  the  north-east,  is  another  collection 
of  mud  huts — the  village  of  El-Yehudiyeh,  thought  by  Robinson  to  be 
Jehud  of  Dan.^  It  is  twice  the  size  of  Ana,  having  a  population  of 
from  800  to  1,000,  and  it  boasts  of  some  gardens  on  its  north  side. 
Midway  between  it  and  Ana,  moreover,  there  is  a  tract  of  gardens, 
about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  extendino-  more  than  a  mile,  to  the  foot 
of  the  isolated  low  hills  on  the  north.  A  rain-pond,  surrounded  by 
palms,  lies  a  little  south  of  the  village,  within  mud-banks  renewed 
each  winter.  The  patriarch  Judah  is  said  by  the  Samaritans  to  have 
been  buried  here.  Two  miles  still  further,  in  the  same  line  as  El 
Yehudiyeh,  the  village  of  Rantieh,  a  very  small  place,  was  visible:  a 
spot   noticeable   from  its  having  been  thought  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be 

1  Josli.  xix.  46.    2  Josh.  XV.  41.  3  Bib.  Res.  App.,  pp.  120, 121.  4  1  Chron.  viii.  12;  Neh.  vi.  2.  5  Neh. 
Xi.  35;  1  Cliioii.  iv.  14.    6  Josh.  xix.  45. 
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the  site  of  Arimathasa,  famous  in  Gospel  history.  But  the  identifica- 
tion is  very  doubtful,  for  "Arimatha?a"  is  only  a  variation  of  Ha 
Rama,  ''the  Height,"^  famous  as  the  birth-place,  home,  and  burial- 
place  of  the  ])ro])het  Samuel,-  and  it  is  thither,  rather  than  to  Rantieh, 
we  must  look'  for  the  home  of  the  illustrious  disciple  who  craved  and 
obtained  tlie  body  of  our  Lord  fi-om  Pilate.  About  a  mile  beyond 
Rantieh  the  slopes  of  the  hills  begin;  their  base  covered  with  exten- 
sive olive-orchards. 

As  we  rode  on  towards  Lydda,  the  landscape,  dotted  with  these  vil- 
lages, presented  in  a  gradually  receding  sweep  the  great  physical  divi- 
sions of  tiie  country  in  this  part.  First  came  the  broad  plain,  undulat- 
ing in  low  waves  towards  the  hills  on  the  east.  These  rise  in  fertile 
slopes  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  constitute  the 
second  district,  known  in  the  Bible  as  the  Shephelah,^  or  "  Low  Land  "  : 
a  region  of  soft  white  lime-stone  hills,  with  broad  ribbons  of  brown 
quartz  running  through  them  here  and  there.  The  wide  straths  lead- 
ing up  to  the  mountains,  which  form  the  third  district,  are  especially 
fertile ;  the  valleys  waving  with  corn  and  the  hill-sides  covered  with 
olive-trees,  which  flourish  better  in  this  district  tlian  in  any  other. 
Villages  also  are  most  frequent  in  this  middle  region,  where  there  was 
some  security  on  account  of  its  elevation  above  the  plain;  and  springs 
are  found  here  and  there,  with  wells  of  all  dates.  In  former  times  tlie 
Shephelah  must  have  been  densely  populated,  for  the  Palestine  Fund 
Surveyors  sometimes  discovered  in  it  as  many  as  three  ancient  sites 
within  tv.'o  square  miles. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  towards  Lydda,  for  its  wide  gardens  now  lie 
before  us  as  we  cross  the  low  sjjur  on  which  stand  the  mud  hovels  of 
another  village,  Avith  a  nice  sprinkling  of  olive  trees  above  it,  on  the 
slope  to  the  south.  For  more  than  a  mile  before  we  reach  the  town, 
the  road  is  skirted  "with  orchards  and  gardens  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides  exce[)t  the  east,  which  is  close  to  the  hills.  Most  of  these  gardens 
have  wells  of  their  own,  which  accounts  for  their  vigor  and  fruitful- 
ness. 

Lydda  is  famous  as  the  reputed  place  of  the  birth  and  burial  of  the 
patron  saint  of  England,  St.  George.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  Nicomedia,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia,  from  which  his 
remains  were,  it  is  averred,  carried  to  his  native  town,  where  his  head 
is  still  thought  to  lie  below  the  altar  of  the  church  consecrated  to  him. 
That  he  was  a  real  personage  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  he  did 
noble  service  in  his  day  can  hardly  be  questioned,  from  the  earliness  of 

1  In  the  Septuagint  It  is  Araniathaini,  from  Eamatliaim.  "the  Two  Heights."  In  1  Sam.  i.  1, 
the  Septuagint  reads  "of  Raniathaim,  a  Zuphite."  2  1  Sam.  i.  19;  vii.  17;  xxv.  1.  3  Tlie  foUow- 
ing  are  the  texts  in  whicli  it  occurs,  and  its  readings  in  the  A.  V.:— Vale.  Vallev,  or  Valleys: 
Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  ix.  1;  x.  40;  xi.  2, 16;  xii.  8;  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9;  1  Kings  x.  27;  2  C'liron.  i.  15.  Low 
Plains:  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chron.  ix.  27.  Low  Counthy:  2  Chron. xxvi.  10 ;  xxviii.  18.  Plain: 
Jer.  xvii.  26;  Obad.  xix. ;  Zech.  vii.  7. 
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his  fame,  and  the  honor  in  which  he  has  always  been  held  by  both 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church.  But  it  is  a  lesson  on  the  vanity 
of  human  greatness  to  find  that,  like  so  many  heroes  famous  in  their  day, 
he  is  now  no  more  than  a  name  to  the  world  at  large.  A  fine  church, 
which  dates  from  about  A.  d.  1150,  still  exists  in  Lydda,  with  a  crypt 
containing  what  is  called  St.  George's  Tomb.  One  arch  is  still  com- 
plete, and  the  side  of  a  larger  one,  but  the  outer,  smoothed  stones  have 
either  fallen,  or  been  carried  off",  from  the  wall  connecting  these  shat- 
tered remains  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  splendid  building.  The 
nave  and  north  aisles  have,  however,  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  are  used 
as  a  Greek  church;  two  lines  of  columns  having  been  restored.  The 
rest  of  the  site  is  used  as  the  court  of  a  mosque !  When  perfect,  the 
total  length  of  the  church  was  150  feet,  and  it  was  79  feet  broad.  A 
chapel  of  St.  James,  standing  to  the  south  of  the  church,  is  now  the 
mosque,  the  court  of  which  covers,  moreover,  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
site.  But,  compared  with  the  splendid  building  of  the  Crusaders,  the 
Mahommedan  sanctuary  is  rude  and  squalid  in  the  extreme  :  a  fit  con- 
trast between  the  creeds  they  respectively  represent.  How  much  may 
lie  buried  under  the  ruins !  Twenty  years  ago  thirty  cofl&ns  and  a  fiiie 
sarcophagus  were  discovered  by  some  chance  digging,  but  all  the  bod- 
ies were  headless!^  The  church  is  at  the  south-west  of  the  town, 
and  is  built  of  pale  yellow  stone,  from  quarries  on  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  population  of  Lydda  in  1851,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  was 
1,3-15,  but  witli  the  villages  of  the  district  round,  united  with  it  inoffi- 
cial arrangements,  was  4,400.  Its  present  squalor  and  decay  are  a  sad 
contrast  to  its  former  prosperity,  of  which  one  is  often  reminded  by  the 
remains  of  fine  buildings  still  seen  among  its  miserable  mud  hovels. 
There  used  to  be  large  soap  factories,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. 

It  was  perhaps  by  the  Eoman  road  to  Lydda  that  St.  Paul  was 
brought  on  his  way  to  Ceesarea,  A.  D.  58  f  but  there  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian community  there  long  before  he  passed  through  as  a  prisoner,  for 
St.  Peter  "  came  down  to  the  saints  that  were  at  Lydda,"  and  healed 
the  paralytic  ^neas,^  and  he  went  from  it  to  Joppa,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Christians  in  that  town,  when  the  generous- hearted  Dorcas  fell 
sick  and  died,  *  soon  after  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  about  the  year 
A.  D.  35,  nearly  six  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.^ 

The  ride  from  Lydda  to  Ramleh  is  through  orchards  of  olives,  pome- 
granates, apricots,  almonds,  and  other  fruit-trees,  with  mulberries  and 
sycamores  varying  the  picture.  The  two  places  are  a  little  more  than 
two  miles  apart,  Ramleh  lying  to  the  south-west ;  but  the  two  oases  of 

\  Paul.    Memoirs,   11.268.    2Eiehin:    art.    Panlus.    a  Acts    ix.    32.    4  Acts  ix.  38.    6  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Christ  was  born  four  years  before  our  AunoDojuLui  \. 
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verdure  round  them,  so  striking  in  the  great  treeless  plain,  almost  meet. 
In  the  spring  every  open  space  glows  with  scarlet  anemones,  inter- 
mixed with  clouds  of  ranunculus,  safi'ron,  and  othei'  wild  flowers,  tall 
reeds  of  long  grass  fringing  every  moist  hollow.  Its  name,  Eandeli 
— "  the  Sandy  " — indicates  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  ; 
but  though  sandy,  it  is  fertile.  To  the  south  indeed,  tov/ards  Ekron, 
the  sand  is  deep,  and  makes  the  cultivation  difhcult,  but  even 
there  olive-yards  and  gardens  flourish,  thanks  to  irrigation  from  the 
numerous  wells.  Both  Eamleh  and  Lydda  are  embayed  among  the 
low  hills  of  the  Shei)helah  on  all  sides  but  the  north;  Ramleh  standing 
ou  the  east  side  of  a  broad,  low  swell.  Tliough  the  larger  place  of  the 
two,  it  has  no  such  charm  of  antiquity  as  its  neighbor,  since  it  was 
founded  only  in  the  eighth  century,  when  Lydda  had  been  temporarily 
destroyed.  Many  large  vaulted  cisterns  and  other  remains,  on  all  sides 
except  the  south,  where  the  hills  are  close,  show  that  it  must  once 
have  been  much  larger  than  it  is;  but  it  could  never  have  supported 
a  very  large  community,  the  only  water  su])ply  being  derived  I'rom 
wells  and  tanks  for  rain.  Some  of  these,  of  great  size,  but  now  useless, 
still  show  their  age  by  inscriptions  on  them  in  Cufic,  or  early  Arabic. 
Two  ruins  in  the  town  are  its  chief  attraction :  an  ancient  Ci'usading 
church,  Ions;  aao  turned  into  a  Moslem  sanctuarv,  and  a  lofty  tower 
known  as  the  White  Mosque,  to  the  west  of  the  houses.  The  former, 
still  in  comparatively  good  repair,  with  what  was  apparently  its  origi- 
nal roof,  is  no  less  than  150  feet  long  and  75  feet  broad,  almost  the 
same  size  as  the  Church  of  St.  George  at  Lydda;  but  the  whole  inte- 
rior has  been  whitewashed,  so  that  the  fine  carving  of  the  pillars  is  in 
great  part  concealed.  That  two  churches  of  such  size  and  splendor 
should  have  been  built  by  the  Crusaders  so  near  each  other  is  a  tri- 
umph of  Western  energy  at  once  emphatic  and  eloquent.  What  men 
thev  must  have  been  who  raised  them  in  such  a  land,  and  such  an  age, 
far  from  the  aids  of  civilization!  The  one  at  Eamleh  is  perhaps  the 
finest  and  best-preserved  memorial  of  Crusading  architecture  in  Pal- 
estine. 

In  a  large  enclosure,  about  300  feet  one  way  and  280  the  other, 
stands  the  White  Tower,  twenty-six  feet  square  at  its  base,  and  120 
feet  high,  a  marvel  of  beautiful  masonry.  It  is  said  to  be  the  minaret 
of  a  great  mosque,  now  destroyed;  but  it  looks  much  more  like  the 
gigantic  square  tower  of  a  ruined  church.  Yet  we  have  the  weighty 
opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Survey  that  the  details  show 
the  whole  edifice  to  have  been  built  by  Arab  workmen,  from  the 
designs  of  a  European  architect.  It  seems  to  date  from  about  the  year 
A.  D.  1300.  In  the  enclosure,  south  of  the  tower,  are  four  huge  vaults, 
hghted  from  above,  all  dry  and  perfect,  the  two  largest  eighty  feet  from 
north  to  south  and  a  little  less  from  east  to  west ;  the  other  two  not 
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much  smaller.  One  of  the  four  is  full  of  stones,  the  memorials  of  pil- 
grims who  each  add  one  to  the  huge  mass.  The  vaults  are  all  about 
twenty-five  feet  deep  ;  their  roofs  being  supported  by  rows  of  stone 
columns.  Along  the  east  and  south  of  the  enclosure  are  remains  of  an 
arcade  or  colonnade  ;  and  traces  of  chambers,  for  the  officials  of  the 
mosque,  are  visible  on  the  west  side.  The  past  history  of  the  spot  is, 
however,  unknown.  Tall  slender  buttresses  rise  at  the  four  corners  to 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  tower,  which  narrows  in  size  above 
them  in  its  two  succeeding  stories ;  a  staircase  of  126  steps  winding 
inside  the  otherwise  solid  masonry  to  the  gallery  at  the  top.  The 
huge  mass  has  doubtless  often  been  roughly  shaken  by  earthquakes, 
but  it  stands  unrent  as  yet.  A  succession  of  windows  of  various 
shapes  but  all  with  pointed  arches,  relieves  the  four  sides,  and  opens 
magnificent  views  in  every  direction  as  you  ascend.  At  one  time  a 
round  tower  and  balcony  for  a  muezzin  disfigured  the  summit,  but  they 
have  now  disappeared.  Standing  on  ground  352  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  rising  120  feet  higher,  the  gallery  enables  one  to  look  out  from  a 
height  of  nearly  500  feet  on  the  panorama  around. 

Turning  to  the  north,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  cemetery  of  Eamleh, 
with  its  plaster  headstones  and  lowly  mounds,  scattered  without  order, 
and  too  often  in  decay — the  orchards  and  cactus-hedges  beyond,  and 
then  the  town  of  Lydda,  with  its  flat  roofs  in  varied  outline,  and  the 
high  campanile-like  minaret,  with  the  ruined  aisle  of  St.  George's 
Church,  close  by  a  broad  pool.  On  the  further  side,  edged  to  the 
north  with  reeds  and  trees,  there  stretches  out  the  whole  length  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  as  far  as  Carmel,  and,  from  west  to  east,  its  whole 
breadth,  from  the  sea-shore  sand-hills  to  the  mountains  of'Judgea  and 
Samaria.  The  landscape  thus  displayed  includes  by  far  the  largest 
sweep  of  open  country  in  Palestine,  reaching  from  the  cliffs  of  Carmel 
to  the  wells  of  Beersheba.  Eolling  uplands  diversify  the  surface 
throughout:  great  breadths  of  waving  pasture  or  arable  land  stretch- 
ing between  the  low  heights  which  break  and  beautify  the  whole. 
Perennial  streams  cleave  their  way  to  the  sea  ;  villages,  always  pictu- 
resque, however  wretched,  rise  on  the  slopes;  in  some  places  there  is 
still  a  sprinkling  of  oak ;  everywhere  there  are  ruins.  The  red  or 
black  tilth,  the  green  or  yellow  grain,  the  light-browm  uplands,  the 
tawny  fringe  of  sand  along  the  shore,  the  blue  sea,  the  purple  moun- 
tains to  the  east,  all  seen  through  the  transparent  air,  make  up  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Such  a  view  as  this  explains  why  the  Jews  could  not  permanently 
gain  possession  of  these  rich  lowlands,  but  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  comparatively  barren  hills.  The  nations  of  ancient  Palestine 
were  strong  in  iron  chariots;  the  Jews  were  infantry  soldiers,  without 
horses  till  the  days  of  Solomon.     Jabin,  the  Canaanite  potentate  in  the 
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north  of  the  land,  boasted  of  900  chariots^  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Judues,  and  centuries  later  the  King  of  Damascus  explained  a  defeat 
bv  saving  that  the  Hebrew  gods  "are  gods  of  the  mountains,  and 
therefore  they  are  stronger  than  we;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in 
the  plains,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  the}-."-  Eoads  fit  for 
wheels  are  even  yet  unknown  in  the  old  Jewish  territory.  You  can 
only  travel  at  the  rate  of  your  horse's  walk  over  the  stony  tracks 
through  the  hills,  everywhere  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  was  on  a  Roman 
highwav  that  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  travelled  to  Gaza,  and  though 
there  were  chariots  of  the  sun  in  Jerusalem  in  the  times  ofthe  Hebrew 
kings,  the}^  were  only  used  for  local  religious  pageants  chjse  to  the 
city.  Solomon,  indeed,  had  1,400  chariots,  but  they  were,  doubtless, 
more  for  show  than  use,  except  on  the  short  stretches  of  road  he  is  said 
to  have  made  to  some  distance  from  the  capital.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  plain  on  which  they  could  be  freely  used,  either  for  war  or  for 
travelling,  except  Esdi-aelon,  where  we  find  Jehu  and  Ahab  driving  in 
theirs.^  An  Egyptian  papyrus,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ,  that  is,  from  about  the  time  of  Joshua,  gives  an  account 
of  the  journey  of  an  officer  of  the  Pharoah — a  "Mohar" — sent  in  his 
chariot  through  Palestine  upon  official  business.  As  long  as  he  kept 
to  the  plains,  he  tells  us,  he  could  move  freely,  but  when  he  ascended 
to  the  hills,  the  tracks  were  roclcy  and  overgrown  with  prickly  pear, 
trees,  and  bushes;  and  disaster  followed  disaster.  His  "limbs  were 
knocked  up,  his  bones  broken,  his  strength  gone,  so  that  for  very 
weariness  he  fell  asleep."  He  had  to  cross  streams  by  difficult  fords; 
10  descend,  ravines  "two  thousand  cubits  deep,"  full  of  rocks  and  roll- 
ing stones,  with  no  apparent  passage ;  on  one  side  a  precipice,  on  the 
other  the  mountain.  His  chariot-pole  was  broken,  his  chariot  injured; 
his  horses  refused  to  go,  and  at  last  his  chariot  was  broken  to  pieces, 
and  could  onlv  be  repaired  by  getting  the  services  of  diflerent  "  work- 
men in  wood,  and  metals,  and  leather."^  Such  as  the  roads  were  ti)en 
they  still  continue,  and  they  must  have  been  the  same,  in  the  hills,  dur- 
ing Bible  times,  for  the  flict  of  Solomon  having  made  travelling  easy, 
by  better  roads,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  had  intercommunication  generally  been  even  passably  good.^ 
I'o  face  the  iron  chariots  of  the  plains  -was  impossible  for  the  Hebrew 
militia.  "The  Lord  was  with  Judah ;  and  he  drave  oiit  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  [or  plain]  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron."^  In 
his  mountain  campaign  at  Ai  and  Gibeon,  Joshua  had  only  footmen  to 
resist.  On  the  plains  of  Merom,  in  the  north,  horses  and  chariots, 
"very   many,"   appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  scene.     A  sudden 

1  Judg.  iv.  3.  2  1  Kings  XX.  25.  3  1  Kings  xviii.  44:2  Kings  ix.  16.  4  Jiecords  of  the  Past,  \i.  109— 
116.  5  .Tos.  Ant.,  viil.  7,  4.  The  roads  of  .losciilius  seem  to  have  been  made  of  basalt,  the  contrast 
of  wliifh  witli  the  white  hills  would  be  stiikiiig.    6  Judg.  i.  19;  Josh.  xvii.  16. 
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surprise,  like  tliat  of  Deborali  when,  she  fell  upon  Sisera,  neutralized 
this  advantage  of  the  enemy,  but  it  was  ordered  that  the  horses  should 
be  houghed  and  the  chariots  burned,  to  prevent,  in  future,  the  peril  of 
such  a  force  as  had  thus  been  so  wonderfully  overcome.  Nor  was  there 
any  desire  for  such  innovations,  for  horses  and  chariots  were  as  useless 
in  the  simple  life  of  the  mountains  as  they  would  be  to-day;  no 
wheeled  vehicle  ever  being  met  with  in  the  hills,  and  horses  only  as 
they  pass  with  stray  travellers  from  town  to  town,  or,  in  numbers, 
from  the  Damascus  horse-market  to  that  of  Egypt,  the  caravan  road 
between  which  two  points,  by  the  way,  passes  through  Eamleh. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PLAIN   OF   SHARON. 


A  MODERN  paved  road,  in  very  bad  repair,  leads  through  Ramleh, 
from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  ancient  road  between  these  cities  runs 
through  Lydda;  only  a  broad  track,  however,  without  traces  of  anti- 
quities, being  visible  as  you  cross  the  plain.  From  Lydda,  north,  runs 
an  old  Roman  road  through  the  heart  of  the  country;  a  side  track 
branching  off  to  Ctesarea.  Along  this,  as  has  already  been  said,^  St. 
Paul  probably  travelled,  when  led  to  the  presence  of  Felix,  the  pro- 
curator, or  governor,  of  Judsea.  Following  this  course,  a  short  ride 
brought  me  through  Lydda,  which  you  leave  by  a  Saracenic  bridge 
over  a  wady,  or  water-course,  dry  except  after  heavy  rains.  The 
ground  was  firm,  not  like  the  deep  sand  through  which  one  has  to  pass 
outside  Joppa.  Sharon  spread  in  soft  undulations  far  and  near,  with 
the  low  hills  of  the  Shephelah  on  the  left,  at  a  short  distance;  fertile 
stretches  of  barley  and  wheat  now,  in  spring,  casting  a  shimmer  of 
green  over  the  landscape,  and  alternating  with  breadths  of  what,  in 
England,  would  be  called  pasturage.  Red  and  yellow  flowers — ane- 
mones, tulips,  and  the  narcissus,  among  other  blossoms — abounded. 
The  joyful  |x;asant  maiden  could  say  to-day,  as  of  old,  "I  am  the  rose 
of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys."  ^  What  flowers  were  meant  in 
this  verse  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  The  Rose  of  Sharon  is  thought  by 
Sir  George  Grove,  I  know  not  wh}^,  to  have  been  the  "  tall  and  graceful 
squill,"^  while  others  have  advocated  the  claims  of  the  cistus,  or  rock 
rose,  but  this  is  found  rather  in  the  hills  than  on  the  plains.  The  rose, 
indeed,  is  not  mentioned  till  the  date  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  having 

1  See  ajite,  p.  32.    2  Cant.  ii.  1.    S  Diet,  of  Bible:  art. ''Sh&xon." 
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been  brought  from  Persia  late  in  Jewish  history.^  Tristram  and 
Houghton 2  think  it  was  the  narcissus,  a  bulb  of  which  Orientals  are 
passionately  fond.  ^  While  it  is  in  flower  it  is  sold  everywhere  in  the 
streets,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  very  many,  both  men  and 
women,  who  carry  it  about  to  enjoy  its  perfume.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks 
a  beautiful  variety  of  the  marsh  mallow,  Avhich  grows  into  a  stout  busli 
and  bears  thousands  of  beautiful  flowers,  is  the  "  lily  "  of  Scripture. 
It  certainly  is  found  often  among  thorns,  and  abounds  on  Sharon,  so 
tliat  it  would,  at  least  in  this,  suit  the  comparison  that  (bllows  the 
mention  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon — "As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my 
love  among  the  daughters.'"'*  But  it  hardly  meets  the  conditions 
implied  in  other  texts,  for  it  is  compared  with  the  lips  of  the  Beloved, 
and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  red.^  It  grew  quickly,  and 
from  the  locality  in  which  our  Lord  contrasted  its  "glory''  w^ith  that 
of  Solomon,  it  should  be  found  abundantly  in  Galilee.  The  species 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  though  very  beautiful,  is  dark 
purple  and  white  in  its  flower,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  a  lily  at  all,  but  an  iris. 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  true  lilies  in  Palestine,  nor  is  it  necessarv  to 
suppose  that  a  true  lily  was  intended,  for  the  name  Shusan — translated 
"  lily  "  in  Scripture — is  used  to  this  day  of  any  bright-colored  flower 
at  all  like  the  lily  :  such,  for  examjile,  as  the  tulip,  anemone,  or  ranun- 
culus. Dr.  Tristram,  therefore,  fixes  on  the  scarlet  anemone,  which 
colors  the  ground  all  over  Palestine  in  spring,  as  the  flower  intended, 
especially  as  the  name  Shusan  is  applied  to  it  among  others.^  Captain 
Conder  thinks  the  blue  iris  is  meant,  while  the  large  yellow  water-lily 
of  the  Iluleh  is  mentioned  by  Dean  Stanley,  only  to  be  set  aside.' 
But  whatever  the  case  with  the  lily,  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  agree- 
ment as  to  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon."  The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  rose" 
comes  from  two  roots,  meaning  "sour"  and  "bulb,"  and  is  used  also, 
in  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  for  an  autumnal  flower  springing  from  a 
jioisonous  bulb,  and  of  a  white  and  violet  color  ;  perhaps  the  meadow 
saftron.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Jewish  commentaries  translate  the 
word  by  "the  narcissus,"  which  is  not  only  of  the  lily  tribe,  but  very 
common,  as  we  have  seen,  in  spring,  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Roses 
are  not  found  in  Palestine,  though  they  flourish  on  the  cool  heights  of 
Hermon,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  without  weight,  moreover, 
that  the  word  used  for  "rose"  in  Scripture  is  still  used  by  the  peasan- 
try, with  slight  variation,  for  the  narcissus.^ 

As  we  rode  on,  many  peasants  were  ]iloughing,  with  the  plough  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  long  wooden  goad,  the  sharp  iron  point 
of  which  was  used  to  urge  forward  the  lean,  small  oxen.     It  Avas  no 

1  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14 ;  xxxix.  13;  1,  8.  2  I>ict.  of  Bible:  art.  "  Rose."  3  Nat.  Hist,  oj  Bible,  p.  476.  4 
Cant.  ii.  2.  5  Cant.  v.  13;  Hos.  xiv.  5.  6  Tristram,  Nat.  imt.  nf  Bible,  p.  464:  So,  Van  Lennep.  Bible 
Lands,  p.  166.  7  Sinai  and  Palestine  p.  422.  8  Geseiiius,  Zu  Jes.  xxxv.  1.  The  roots  given  in  the 
text  appear  in  the  last  edition  of  Gesenius's  Lexicon,  ("apt.  Conder  gives  another,  but  it  is  the 
root  of  only  half  of  the  word.    9  See  Capt.  Couder  Pal.  Fund  Hep.,  ls78.  p.  46. 
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use  for  tliem  to  kick  against  it  ;^  their  only  safety  was  to  liurry  on. 
The  plough  used  was  so  liglit  that  it  could  be  carried  on  the  shoulder : 
indeed,  asses  passed  carrying  two  ploughs  and  much  besides.  A  rough 
upright  of  wood,  with  a  second  piece  fixed  horizontally  at  the  bottom, 
to  hold  the  flat  spear diead dike  coulter,  formed  the  wdiole  implement, 
which  could  only  make  furrows  a  few  inches  dee}).  Eavens  and  wild 
doves  flew  hither  and  thither.  Herds  of  sheej)  were  feeding  on  the 
thin  pasture,  but  cattle  were  rare.  The  sheep  had  great  broad  tails, 
and  thus  seemed  to  be  the  same  breed  as  that  reared  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  for  we  read  "that  the  tail  of  their  variety  was  burned  by  the 
priests  on  the  altar,  in  thank-offerings.  "  The  whole  rump  [or  tail] 
fihall  be  taken  off,  hard  bv  the  backbone,  and  the  priests  shall  burn  it 
upon  the  altar.''^  On  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  mud  houses  grass  had 
sprung  uj)  plentifully,  thanks  to  the  winter  rain,  but  in  the  increasing 
heat  it  was  doomed  to  "whither  before  it  grew  np."^  On  every  side 
the  landscape  was  delightful.  "The  winter  was  past,  the  rain  over  and 
gone;  the  flowers  were  appearing  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  had  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  the 
land;  the  fig-tree  was  putting  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines,  now 
in  bloom,  gave  a  good  smell."^  Not  that  song-birds  were  to  be  heard, 
except  the  lark;  there  was  not  enough  woodland  for  them;  nor  that 
the  turtle  was  to  be  heard  on  the  plain,  or  the  fragrance  of  vineyards 
inhaled.  These  were  the  attractions  of  rare  and  isolated  spots,  beside 
the  villages,  on  the  hill-slopes.  The  plain  itself  is  silent,  and  shows 
very  little  life  of  any  kind. 

Tibneh,  perhaps  the  burial-place  of  Joshua,  lies  among  the  moun- 
tains north-east  of  Lydda,  and  as  I  could  never  be  nearer  to  it,  the 
heads  of  our  horses  had  been  turned  in  its  direction.  At  three  miles 
from  Lydda  we  reached  the  hills,  the  village  of  Beit  Nebala,  probably 
the  Neballat  of  Nehemiah,^  lyii^g  at  the  foot  of  slopes  surrounded  by 
wide  stretches  of  olive-trees.  The  sea,  thirteen  miles  due  east,  was 
only  250  feet  below  ns,  so  slowly  does  the  land  rise  thus  far.  Small 
vallevs,  each  a  water-course  after  rains,  converged  in  all  directions  on 
Beit  Nebala,  and  a  mile  from  it  we  passed  an  underground  cistern. 
Two  miles  farther,  still  ascending  between  hill-sides  beautiful  with 
olives,  we  passed  Kibbieh,  a  very  small  hamlet,  840  feet  above  the  sea, 
perhaps  the  site  of  Gibbethon  of  Dan.  Still  rising,  the  roads  turns  to 
the  south-east,  at  the  small  village  of  Shukba,  but,  after  about  a  mile, 
mounts  again,  up  Wady  Ortabbah,. amidst  thousands  of  olive  and  otlier 
fruit-trees  on  every  slope,  but  especially  on  those  towards  the  south- 
east. 

About  five  miles  nearly  south  of  Shukba,  across  hills  rich  in  olives, 

1  Acts  xxvi.  14.    2  Lev.  iii.  9,  IL  3  Ps.  cxxix  5 ;  2  Kings  xix.  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  27.    4  Cant.  ii.  11—13. 
6  Neh.  xi.  34. 
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we  pass  the  vilhige  ol'  Midieli,  famcjus  in  its  Any,  for  it  seems  beyond 
question  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ^lodin,^  the  birth-place  of 
the  illustrious  brotherhood  of  Maccabees,  and  the  place  wliere  they 
were  buried.  Soba,  a  village  lying  on  a  lofty  conical  hill,  west  of 
Jerusalem,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  more  tlian  fifteen  from 
L3'dda,  was  at  one  time  sup})osed  to  be  entitled  to  tliis  double  honor; 
but  it  meets  none  of  the  requirements  of  the  known  position  of  Modin, 
which  may  be  said  also  of  Latrun,  on  the  road  from  Ramleh  to  Jeru- 
salem, a  village  thought  at  a  lacer  time  to  have  been  the  Maccabsean 
cradle.2  So  long  ago  as  the  fifteenth  century,  indeed,  it  was  accepted 
as  the  "Town  of  the  Maccabees"  by  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  "  Church  oftlie  Maccabsean  Brothers"  was  built  near  it  even 
earlier.  In  the  year  1866,  however,  a  German  traveller  proposed  the 
small  mountain  village  of  Afidieh  as  the  true  site,  and  its  claims  have 
been  very  generally  recosnized  from  that  time.  It  lies  six  miles  east 
of  Lydda,  on  the  toj)  of  a  hill,  separated  from  the  hills  around,  on  three 
sides,  by  valleys.  Some  mud  and  stone  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  150  persons  in  all;  their  water  supplied  by  rain  cisterns;  a 
small  olive-grove  below  the  village,  on  the  north  ;  a  high  conical  knoll 
swelling  u]3  from  the  top  of  the  liill,  with  traces  of  ruins,  and  a  small 
Mahommedan  shrine,  with  a  few  trees  round  it;  the  sides  of  the  knoll 
sloping  as  if  artificially  cut,  and  showing  some  rock-hewn  tombs ;  a 
rain-tank  farther  down  the  slope,  with  cisterns  above  it,  make  up  the 
place.  On  a  height  over  against  it  lie  three  mounds  of  ruins  and  a 
number  of  tombs,  but  these  do  not  correspond  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Maccabaean  sepulchre.  Guerin,  however,  found  ruins  which  appear 
to  be  those  of  the  famous  burial-place,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  close  to  the 
village,  on  the  north  side.  Rising  more  than  700  feet  above  the  ])lain 
below,  the  hill  commands  a  view  of  the  sea,  which  is  one  condition 
required  of  the  true  site.  ^  The  foundation  walls  of  a  great  rectangular 
building  were,  moreover,  discovered  by  digging,  with  cells  for  burial 
inside,  hewn  in  the  native  rock  ;  some  bones  being  found  in  them  !  A 
German  architect,  Mauss,  has  even  made  out  the  burial-spaces  in  these 
tombs  as  exacth^  seven,  the  number  in  the  Maccabaean  sepulchre. 
Sockets  hewn  in  the  rock  show,  still  further,  the  spots  on  which  pyra- 
mids connected  with  the  original  structure,  mentioned  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  Maccabees,  rested,  and  there  are  even  fragments  of  them 
lying  round. 

This,  then,  apparently  beyond  question,  is  the  spot  on  which  Simon, 
the  last  sur\dvor  of  the  glorious  brotherhood,  raised  a  grand  tomb 
over  the  bodies  of  his  father,  motlier,  and  four  brothers,  reserving  a 
space  in  it  for  himself — the  seventh.     A  pyramid  richly  carved  was 

1  Schenkel,  Bib.  Lex.,  iv.  233  ;  Riehni,  p.  1019  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  1.  2  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto's  Cyclojh  Bib. 
Lit. :  art.  "  Modin."  Land  and  Book,  p.  535.  Robinson,  Pal.,  iii.  30,  thinks  that  Latrun  may  possi- 
bly be  Modin.    3  1  Mace.  xiii.  29. 
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raised  for  each  of  them,  on  an  under-structure  of  squared  polished 
stone ;  other  great  obelisks,  covered  with  carved  emblems  of  the  naval 
and  military  triumplis  of  the  family,  adorning  the  whole  above.^ 
Never  heroes  deserved  more  truly  a  grand  memorial.  Their  story  still 
thrills  the  heart,  for  valor  and  genius  must  ever  command  the  homage 
of  mankind. 

The  olive-groves  on  the  way  to  Tibneh  must  be  favorite  haunts  of 
the  turtle-dove,  which  comes  with  the  spring,^  but  had  not  reached 
Palestine  when  I  was  in  this  neighborhood.  Later  on,  they  are  found 
everywhere,  and  pour  out  their  plaintive  cooings  in  every  garden, 
grove,  and  wooded  hill,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  the  time  of  their  arri- 
val being  so  regular  that  the  prophet  could  speak  of  it  as  known  to 
everyone.^  The  turtle-dove  is  more  numerous  in  the  Holy  Land  than 
anywhere  else,  and  thus,  as  Avell  as  the  "dove,"  naturally  became  a 
source  of  Scripture  metaphor.  It  is  mentioned  more  than  fifty  times 
in  the  _Bible.  Alone  among  birds  it  could  be  offered  on  the  altar.* 
Tw^o  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  were  enjoined  as  the  offering 
at  the  purification  of  the  leper,  and  they  were  accej:)ted  by  the  law, 
from  the  poor,  as  a  burnt-ofi'ering,  or  sin-offering,  in  other  cases.  The 
Nazarite  who  had  accidentally  defiled  himself  w'as  to  be  thus  purified, 
and  so  also  were  women  after  the  birth  of  a  child^  if  they  could  not 
give  anything  more  costly.  The  oftering  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple, 
after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  was  on  this  ground  mentioned  by  the 
Evangelist,  as  a  sign  of  her  poverty.^  A  turtle-dove  and  a  young- 
pigeon  were  among  the  offerings  in  the  sacrifices  of  Abraham  i'^  so 
early  had  these  birds  been  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  purity.  "  Turtle- 
dove "  was,  indeed,  a  term  of  endearment,  as  when  David  cries  to  God, 
"O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  th}^  turtle-dove  unto  the  multitude  ot  the 
wicked."^  Many  of  the  passages,  however,  usually  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  turtle-dove,  are  rather  to  be  applied  to  doves  or  pigeons  at  large. 
I  have  quoted  all  the  texts  specially  naming  it ;  elsewhere  "doves" 
includes  the  many  varieties  of  pigeon  found  in  Palestine,  especially  the 
common  pigeons  of  the  towns  or  villages,  wdiich,  like  all  their  kind, 
except  the  turtle-dove,  never  migrate.  Every  house,  except  perhaps 
the  very  poorest,  has  its  pigeons.  A  detached  dovecot  of  mud  or 
brick,  roofed  over,  with  wide-mouthed  earthen  pots  inside,  as  nesting- 
boxes,  is  a  special  mark  of  w'ealth ;  but  even  the  humble  peasant  has 
one  on  a  small  scale,  in  his  little  yard,  or  even  in  his  house,  against 
the  inner  wall  ;    the  birds  flying  out  and  in  through  the  house-door. 

1  1  Mace.  xiii.  27—30.  Gii6nn,  Bescr.  de  la  Palestine:  Saman'e,  ii.  55—64,  404 — 426.  The  identifica- 
tion is  questioned  by  tlie  Palestine  Snrvevors,  who  thinlv  the  monument  is  Christian,  dating  from 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  2  Cant,  ii.' 11,  12.  3  Jer.  viii.  7.  4  Lev.  i.  14;  xv.  14,29;  xiv.  22: 
Num.  vi.  10.  6  Lev.  v.  7;  xii.  8.  6  Lulce  ii.  24.  7  Gen.  xv.  9.  There  are  two  words  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  these  birds  :  one  "  tor,"  lor  the  turtle-dove ;  the  other,  "Jonah,"  for  all  tlie  varie- 
ties of  pigeon  which  are  spoken  of  as  such,  or  as  "doves."    8  Fs.  Ixxiv.  19. 
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It    was  natural,  therefore,  for  our   Lord,  amidst  such  familiarity  with 
birds  so  guileless,  to  warn  Ilis  a})ostles  to  be  "harmless  as  doves."^ 

Such  an  allusion  vividly  reminds  us  of  one  great  characteristic  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  not  the  production  of  cloistered  ascetics,  but  breathes 
in  eveiy  page  a  jcjyous  or  meditative  intercourse  with  nature  and  man- 
kind. The  iields,  the  hills,  the  highway,  the  valleys,  the  varying 
details  of  country  scenes  and  occupations,  are  interspersed  among  pic- 
tures of  life  from  the  crowded  haunts  of  men.  The  sower  and  the 
seed;  the  birds  of  tlie  air;  the  foxes;  the  hen  and  its  brood;  the  lilies 
and  roses;  the  voice  of  the  turtle;  the  fragrance  of  the  orchard  ;  the 
blossom  of  the  almond  or  vine;  the  swift  deer;  the  strong  eagle;  the 
twittering  sparrow;  the  lonely  pelican;  the  stork  returning  with 
si)ring;  planting,  pruning,  digging,  and  harvesting;  the  hiring  of 
laborers;  the  toil  of  the  fisherman  ;  the  playing  of  children  ;  the  sound 
of  the  mill;  the  lord  and  his  servants  ;  the  merchantman  ;  the  courtier 
in  silken  robes;  and  a  thousand  other  notices  of  life  and  nature,  util- 
ized to  teach  the  highest  lessons,  give  the  sacred  writings  a  perennial 
freshness  and  universal  interest. 

The  ruins  of  Tibneh  cover  the  slopes  and  crest  of  a  hill  surrounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  a  deep  ravine.  On  the  south  the  hill  sinks, 
in  terraces,  to  a  valley  formerly  covered  in  part  with  houses,  and 
marked  by  a  magnificent  evergreen  oak,  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine. 
P'ollowing  this  valley,  the  last  slopes  of  a  hill  facing  Tibneh  are  before 
us ;  their  rocky  sides  revealing  several  tombs,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  necropolis.  On  the  top  of  the  height  is  a  small  Mussulman 
village,  with  several  ancient  cisterns,  and  a  number  of  finely-cut  stones 
of  ancient  masonry,  built  into  the  modern  houses. 

The  tombs  have  been  hewn  out,  at  different  levels,  on  the  north 
shapes  of  the  hill,  eight  being  more  noticeable  than  the  rest.  One, 
however,  is  much  the  most  remarkable.  Its  oblong  vestibule,  cut  in 
the  rock,  is  supported  by  four  pillars :  two,  at  the  side,  half  se])arated  from 
the  hill;  the  others,  in  the  centre,  entirely  so.  They  have  no  capitals, 
and  are  ornamented  at  their  tops  only  by  a  few  simple  mouldings.  Imme- 
diately behind  them,  the  face  of  the  rock,  forming  the  front  wall  of 
the  tomb,  is  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  288  small  openings,  in  eight 
rows;  some  square,  others  triangular,  but  most  half-circles,  made  in 
former  days  as  recesses  in  which  to  place  a  burning  lamp,  in  honor  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  At  the  right  of  this  frontage  of  rock  is  the  low 
and  narrow  entrance  to  th.e  tomb,  leading  into  a  chamber,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  fourteen  excavations  for  as  many  occupants.  On  the 
south,  facing  the  door,  a  broader  entrance,  cut  through  the  rock,  leads 
to  the  innermost  chamber — the  place  of  honor — and  in  this  there  is 
only  a  hollow  for  one  corpse.  It  must  have  been  the  last  resting- 
1  Matt.  X.  16.    "Guileless,'"  as  opposed  to  the  serpent,  is  rather  the  meaning. 
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place  of  the  chief  of  the  pale  assembly  here  gathered  in  their  last 
home  ;  the  outer  graves  being  those  of  his  family. 

Sucb  a  tomb  must  evidently  have  been  designed  for  a  very  illustri- 
ous personage :  the  niches  for  lamps  outside  show,  moreover,  that  it 
was  recognized  as  such  by  long-past  generations.  "  No  one,"  writes 
Guerin,  "  who  was  not  an  object  of  public  veneration  can  be  fancied 
as  held  in  so  much  honor,  and  who  could  this  be  but  Joshua,  at  what 
is,  seemingly,  beyond  doubt,  Timnath-Serah  ?  "^ 

The  tomb  shows  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity,  for  it  is  similar  to 
those  made  by  the  Canaanites  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in 
their  country.  Still  more,  the  Abbe  Richard  states  that  in  1870  he 
found  in  the  soil  of  its  different  sepulchral  chambers  numbers  of  flint 
knives,  in  agreement  with  the  record  that  those  used  at  the  first  cir- 
cumcision at  Gilgal  were  buried  with  Joshua.^ 

The  identification  of  this  spot  with  the  tomb  of  Joshua  is  however 
disputed  by  Captain  Conder,  of  the  Palestine  Survey,^  who  regards 
the  village  of  Kefr  Hfiris,  nine  miles  from  Nablus,  as  the  true  site. 
We  shall  visit  it  at  a  later  period,  and  leave  its  description  till  then. 
But  it  is  at  least  striking  to  find  that,  besides  the  similarity  of 
"  Tibneh  "  and  "  Tim.nath,"  there  is  a  village,  about  three  miles  to  the 
east,  called  Kefr  Ishua — Joshua's  village — while  a  great  oak-tree,  near 
the  tomb,  is  called  Sheikh  et  Teim — "the  Chief  [who  was]  the  Serv- 
ant of  God." 

That  a  solitary  tree,  of  a  height  so  moderate  to  Western  notions  as 
forty  feet,  should  be  thus  famous  is  due,  apart  from  local  traditions,  to 
the  entire  absence  of  lofty  trees  in  Western  Palestine.  The  country 
may  once  have  been  wooded,  as  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan  now  is, 
but,  if  so,  its  glory  has  long  departed.  The  present  comparatively 
waterless  condition  of  the  land  marked  it  ages  ago,  for  even  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Hebrews  wells  and  underground  cisterns  are  both 
mentioned.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  spoken  of  more  than  sixty  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  meet  with  the  word  for  a  "  well "  twenty- 
five  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  Of  the  two  words,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  for  "  woods,"  the  one  much  the  more  frequently  found  means, 
rather,  the  low  thorny  brushwood  or  scrub  which  covers  many  rocky 
and  barren  spots  in  the  uplands  of  Palestine,  known  in  Bible  times  as 
the  "  yaar."  Such  places  are  still  called  "  waar  "  by  the  peasantry ; 
the  old  name  thus  remaining  almost  unchanged.  A  traveller  wishing 
to  take  a  course  which  would  lead  him  into  ground  so  difficult,  is 
warned  from  attempting  it  by  the  assurance  that*'  waar"  is  before  him, 

1  Josh,  xxxiv.  26.  M.  Gu6r;n  goes  into  details  of  the  identification.  2  Sept.  Josh.  xxi.  42;  xxiv 
30.  Gu6rin,  Descr.  de  la  Palestine :  Samarie,  ii.  100—102.  Riehm,  Bib.  Lex. :  art.  "  Tibneh."  A  liigh 
authority  who  disputes  Guerin's  conclusions,  writes:— "The  oldest  Jewish  tombs  have  no 
perches  like  that  of  Tibneh.  It  probably  dates  about  the  second  century  b.  c.  Of  Canaanite 
tombs  nothing  is  known.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  Canaanites  did  not  bury,  but  burned  their 
dead."    3  Pal.  Fund  £eporis,  1878,  p.  22. 
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and  liapi)y  is  lie  if  he  accept  the  warning  and  avoid  the  tangle  of 
gnarled  undergrowth,  often  armed  with  spines  or  prickles,  and  made 
more  formidable  by  the  chaos  of  loose  rocks  and  stones  amidst  which 
it  grows.  It  was  in  a  "yaar"  that  Jonathan  found  the  wild  honey  ^ 
oozing  from  some  rocky  cleft  where  the  bees  had  stored  it,^  for  tlie  dry 
recesses  of  the  lime-stone  rocks  of  Palestine  everywhere  ofler  fitting 
places  for  laying  np  the  comb.  The  battle  in  which  Absalom  was 
overthrown  took  place  in  the  "yaar"  of  Ephraim,^  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how,  in  such  a  stony,  thorny  labyrinth  as  a  "  yaar  "pre- 
sents, "  the  wood  devoured  more  })eople  that  day  than  the  sword." ^ 
True,  there  was  at  least  one  tree  high  enough  to  catch  the  hair  of  the 
false-hearted  ])rince  as  he  rode  under  it  on  his  mule,  but  it  is  spoken 
of,  each  time  it  is  mentioned,  as  "  the"  oak,  as  if  it  alone  rose  above 
the  stunted  jungle  around.  God  threatens  to  make  the  vineyards  and 
fig  orchards  of  apostate  Israel  into  a  "yaar"**  and  Micah  fortells  that 
"  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  [of 
God]  as  the  hilly  yaar  "^  — a  tangle  of  wilderness  brakes. 

Still,  roots  of  trees  which  must  have  been  of  a  goodly  size  are  found, 
here  and  there,  even  in  such  stony,  stunted,  brush-forests,  useful  now 
only  for  charcoal-burning.  But  I  question  if  ever  there  was  much 
forest,  in  our  sense,  west  of  the  Jordan  since  the  historical  period. 
The  other  word  translated  "wood"  in  Scripture^  does  not  help  us, 
for  it  comes  from  a  root  which  may  refer  either  to  cutting  down,  or  to 
being  entangled  or  interwoven,  which  suits  a  thicket  rather  than  an 
open  forest.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  trees  are  spoken  of  as  obtained 
by  Solomon  from  Palestine,  but  that  cedar  and  cypress  from  Lebanon, 
and  sandal-wood  fi"om  the  East,  were  imported  from  Phoenicia,  or  by 
its  help."  In  any  case,  the  crowded  population  of  Israel,  hemmed  up 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  hills,  soon  cleared  away  whatever  wood 
there  was,  leaving  the  slopes  free  for  the  terrace  cultivation  necessary 
under  their  circumstances. 

A  Roman  road  by  which  possibly  St.  Paul  Avas  taken  to  Antipatris, 
on  his  way  to  Cassarea,  runs  through  Tibneh,  and  offers  the  easiest 
route  to  Sharon,  though  it  is  rough  enough  in  its  present  condition. 
Olives  and  fir-trees  dot  the  slopes  on  the  way  to  Abud,  a  village  1,240 
feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  route  grows  more  wild  and  desolate  as  you 
advance.  In  six  miles  the  descent  is  above  700  feet,  through  a  region 
now  very  lonely,  but  marked  from  point  to  point  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  towns  or  villages.  It  was  well  to  have  even  the  rough  track 
of  the  old  road,  for  the  wady  north  of  us  has  only  a  footpath  by  which 
to  descend  a  depth  of  1,000  feet.  As  we  emerged  on  the  i^lain,  the 
mud  village  of  El-Yehudij'ch — perhaps  Jehud  of  Dan** — with  a  rain- 

1  1  Sam.  xiv.  25—27.  2  Deut.  xxxii.  13;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.  3  2  Sam.  xviii.  6,  8.  (East  of  Jordan.)  4  Hosea 
ii.  12.    5  Micah  iii.  12;  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  6  "HOresh."  7  1  Kings  v.  15;  2  Chron.  11.  8-18.  8  Josh.  xix.  45. 
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pond  and  a  few  palm-trees,  lay  to  the  south.  Were  houses  built  of  as 
perishable  materials,  and  as  meanly,  in  ancient  times  in  Palestine  ? 
The  Jews  had  learned  sun-brick-making  in  Egypt,  and  would  naturally 
follow  in  their  new  country  the  modes  familiar  to  them  on  the  Nile.- 
Damascus  is,  even  now,  mainly  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  made  with 
chopped  straw,  which  reminds  one  of  the  brickfields  of  Egypt.  Wood 
is  used  along  with  this  humble  material,  but  stone  very  rarely.  Per- 
haps ancient  Jewish 'towns  and  villages,  in  the  same  way,  may  have 
had  more  wood  used  in  their  construction  than  would  be  possible  at 
present,  when  building-timber  is  practically  unknown  in  the  country; 
but  neither  wood  nor  mud  bricks  have  elements  of  permanence.  The 
"tells,"  or  mounds,  which  mark  the  site  of  old  Jewish  communities, 
have,  moreover,  precisely  the  appearance  of  similar  mounds  now  form- 
ing around,  or,  one  might  say,  beneath,  existing  mud-brick  villages  in 
India  and  Egypt.  The  constant  decay  of  the  frail  cubes  and  the  pul- 
verizing of  those  spoilt  in  the  making,  gradually,  in  the  lapse  of  gener- 
ations, raise  the  whole  site  of  the  place  so  much  that,  if  abandoned,  it 
woukl  very  soon  be  the  counterjiart  of  the  "  tells "  of  the  Palestine 
lowlands.  It  is  striking  to  notice  that  such  mementos  of  long-vanished 
iianilets,  villages,  or  towns,  occur  invariably  near  some  spring  or  run- 
ning water,  or  where  wells  are  easily  sunk,  and  also  on  plains  where 
clay  is  found,  or  alluvial  earth.  In  digging  into  them,  moreover,  they 
are  foimtl  to  consist  of  sun-dried  bricks.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  Hebrews,  on  taking  possession  of  the  countrj^  Avere  glad  to  build 
towns  and  villages  of  the  material  at  once  cheapest  and  most  easily 
obtained,  in  tlie  place  of  some  of  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  Canaanites 
which  had  been  utterly  destroyed;  but  it  is  quite  as' likely  that  the 
Canaanites  themselves,  as  a  rule,  lived  in  houses  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
since  we  find  "tells"  spoken  of  in  Joshua,  if  Captain  Conder's  transla- 
tion be  correct.^ 

Sun-dried  bricks  are  made  in  the  spring,  by  mixing  chop]3ed  straw 
with  wet  mud  or  clay.  This  compound  is  then  put  into  rude  frames, 
about  ten  inches  broad  and  three  inches  across,  wliich,  when  filled,  are 
left  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Houses  of  such  materials  need  to  be  often 
repaired.  The  walls  crumble,  and  the  roofs,  which  are  only  layers  of 
mud  over  a  framework  of  brush,  thorns,  or  reeds,  supported  by  a 
crooked  beam  or  two,  leak  badly.  A  stone  roller  is,  therefore,  con- 
stantly brought  into  requisition  to  close  any  crack  or  fill  up  any  hole. 
If  neglected  for  a  single  winter  the  roof  would  be  full  of  holes  before 
spring,  and  then  the  unprotected  walls,  soaked  with  the  rain,  would 
bulge  out  iind  fall  into  ruin.  As  in  the  days  of  Ecclesiastes,  "By 
slothfnlness   the   rool'  sinketh   in;    and  through  idleness  of  the  hands 

1  The  word  is  '-(iclilotli."    U  occurs  in  .losluia  xiii.  2;  xxii.  10,  11.    But  I  cannot  trace  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Iranshition  "tells"  is  based. 
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the  house  leaketh."^  There  is  no  moitar  of  any  kind  to  give  strength, 
so  that  the  only  safety  is  in  keeping  the  buikling  water-tight  by  con- 
tinual oversight.  Ezekiel  must  often  have  seen  similar  houses  sunk 
into  shapeless  heaps  for  want  of  this  precaution,  for  a  single  heavy 
rain-storm  may  beat  them  down,  and  hence  he  cries  out,  "Say  unto 
them  who  daub  it  with  untempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall.  There 
shall  be  an  overflowing  shower,  and  ye,  O  great  hail-stones,  shall  come 
down,  and  a  stormy  wind  shall  rend  it."^ 

A  rain-soaked  roof  is  only  too  well  known  in  Palestine,  and  has 
given  rise  to  more  than  one  proverb  of  great  antiquity.  "A  continual 
dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman,"  the  Book  ol 
Proverbs  tells  ns,  "are  alike. "^  In  my  own  case,  at  Tiberias,  the 
rain  fell  through  the  tent  on  me  in  great  drops;  there  was  no  protec- 
tion from  it.  Eest  was  impossible;  the  annoyance  made  the  whole 
night  miserable.  Could  there  be  a  better  comparison  for  a  brawling 
w^oman  than  this  perpetual  splash,  splash,  when  one  wished  above  all 
things  to  be  quiet?  ''  He  that  would  hold  her  in,"  continues  the  text, 
"tries  to  hold  in  the  wind,"  an  impossible  task  in  the  draughty  houses 
of  the  East,  whatever  one  may  do  to  shut  it  out.  Or  we  may  render 
tlie  words,  "which  it  is  idle  to  hope  one  can  close  up  in  his  hand,"  for 
she  is  like  "one  whose  right  hand  seizes  soft  fat,  which  slips  through 
his  fingers."^ 

The  language  of  Proverbs,  and  the  mention  of  "houses  of  clay"  by 
Job,  show  how  old  mud-brick  dwellings  are  in  Palestine.  Other 
Scriptural  allusions  refer  to  a  further  evil  too  often  connected  with 
tliem.  Ezekiel  dug  a  hole  through  the  soft  wall  of  his  house  as  a  sign 
to  the  people,  and  carried  out  through  it  the  bundle  he  was  to  take 
with  him  in  his  symbolic  pilgrimage,^  and  this  easy  excavation 
tiirough  the  side  of  a  dwelling-place  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by 
thieves,  who  "in  the  dark,  dig  through  houses,  and  steal."^ 

The  site  of  Autipatris,  after  long  misconception,  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  definitely  fixed  at  Eas-el-Ain,  on  the  great  Roman 
road  wdiicli  once  stretched  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem,  It  was  for- 
merly identified  with  the  village  of  Kefr  Saba,  some  miles  farther 
north,  on  the  plain,  but  a  careful  measurement  of  the  known  distance 
of  Autipatris  from  various  points  has  shown  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made  in  the  identification,  and  that  the  exact  fulfilment  by  Eas-el-Ain 
of  all  the  requirements  leaves  no  question  as  to  its  superior  and,  indeed, 
incontestable  claims.  We  know",  for  example,  that  Autipatris,  apart 
from  the  question  of  its  distance  from  various  places,  was  on  the 
Eoman  road,  was  surrounded  by  a  river,  and  lay  close  to  a  hilly  ridge; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Kefr  Saba.     No  Eoman  roads  lead  to  it 

1  Eccles.  X.  18  (R.  V.)     2  Ezek.  xiii.  11.    3  Piov.  xxvil.  15.    4  Prov.  xxvii.  15  (HItzig  and 
Nowack).    5  Ezek.  xii.  5.    6  Job  xxiv.  16;  Matt.  vi.  19  (Greek). 
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from  the  hills;  it  has  no  river,  but  only  a  couple  of  wells  and  the  rain- 
water which  collects  in  two  hollows  during  the  winter;  and  no  trees 
or  ruins  of  a  towai  exist.  Ras-el-Ain,  on  the  contrary,  besides  being 
on  the  precise  spot  'which  known  data  require,  stands  beside  the  noble 
springs  of  the  river  Aujeh,  which  is  a  perennial  stream.  The  Roman 
road  from  Tibneh,  down  the  steep  hills,  runs  direct  to  it.  There  is  a 
large  mound  covered  with  heaps  of  stone,  old  foundations,  broken  col- 
umns, and  chiselled  blocks,  half  buried  amidst  the  Aveeds  and  flowers 
which  alwa\'s  grow  up  among  ruins.  The  spring  which  bursts  out 
from  under  this  mound  is  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Palestine,  and  forms, 
at  once,  quite  a  river  flowing  off  towards  the  sea:  no  doubt  that  which 
Josephus  mentions  as  surrounding  the  town.^  The  hills  which,  he 
says,  are  near,  rise  at  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  east,  and  though 
there  are  now  no  trees  to  meet  another  detail  of  his  notice  of  the  place, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  spot  on  the  plain  more  likely  to 
have  been  covered  with  them  in  former  times.^  Herod  the  Great  had, 
in  fact,  built  Antipatris,  named  after  his  father,  Antipater,  close  to  the 
finest  springs  in  the  district,  as  he  had  rebuilt  Jericho,  beside  the  great 
fountain  of  the  circle  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus,  indeed,  says  that  it 
stood  at  "Capharsaba,"  but  this,  it  appears,  was  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Eas-el-Ain  is  found. 

A  medieval  castle,  the  Mirabel  of  the  Crusaders,  stands  on  a  great 
mound  at  Ras-el-Ain,  which  measures  1,C00  feet  east  and  west,  and  950 
from  north  to  south.  Only  the  shell  of  the  fortress,  however,  remains, 
though  the  outer  walls  are  very  perfect.  Beneath,  the  springs,  welling 
up  at  different  points,  but  chiefly  on  the  north,  form  dark  blue  pools, 
fringed  by  willows,  rushes,  and  canes  ;  a  fine  stream  flowing  from  them 
with  a  somewhat  rapid  current,  while  the  moisture  covers  the  plain 
with  grass,  especially  to  the  south,  for  several  hundred  yards.  About 
a  mile  south  is  the  Wady  Lejja,  which,  although  only  showing  pools 
here  and  there  in  summer,  bears  a  strong  tributarj-  to  the  Aujeh  in 
the  rainy  months ;  the  two  uniting  about  three  miles  beyond  Ras-el- 
Ain. 

Eest  after  toil  is  sweet.  The  descent  from  Tibneh  had  been  most 
fatiguing.  A  Eoman  road  may  have  been  very  nice  in  its  day,  but 
after  1,600  or  1,700  years'  use,  without  repair,  its  condition  is  distress- 
ing enough.  Had  we  been  grandees  it  might  have  been  made  some- 
what better  for  us,  for  it  is  still  the  custom,  as  it  was  in  antiquity,  to 
"prepare  the  way,"  to  "cast  up  a  highway  and  clear  away  the 
stones,"  ^  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  any  great  personage.  When 
one  of  the  Russian  Grand  Dukes  was  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land 
lately,  the  so  called  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Nablus,  a  distance  of 

1  Jos.  Ant,  xvi.  5,  2;  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  21,  9.    2  See  Pal.  Fund  RepU.,  1874,  pp.  185, 193;  PcU  Memoir,  11. 
260-2.    3  Isa.  xl.  3, 4 ;  xlix.  11 ;  Ivii.  14 ;  Ixii.  10 ;  Mai.  iii.  1. 
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Tliy  terrihh-ncss  lialh  deoeivt'd  thee,  iind  tlie  pride  of 
tlune  l.t?art,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  tlie  clefts  of  the 
UK-k.  that  holdest  tlie  heijrht  of  the  hill  :  fclioush  thou 
sliouldest  inaUe  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eaijle,  I  will 
liriiiij  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord. — Jer. 
xlix.  10. 

A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid. — Matt.  v.  It. 


KLl-NS  OF  AMWAS  AND  LATRUN.    (See  page  33.) 
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forty  miles,  usually  rovi<ih  beyond  description,  was  repaired  through- 
out. The  stones  were  gathered  out,  the  sides  built  u[)  where  they  had 
given  way,  and  earth  strewn  on  the  Ixtre  sheets  of  rock,  over  which, 
till  then,  the  traveller  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  passing  safely. 
Wlien  Consul  Rich  was  travelling  through  Koordistan,  ten  or  fifteen 
peasants  accomjvanied  him,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  rej^airing  bridges,  and 
smoothing  rougli  j)laces.  We  can  understand  from  such  customs  the 
language  of  the  j)rophet  respecting  the  triumphal  return  oi'tlie  exiles 
from  Babylon,  under  the  guidance  of  God  Himself  as  their  licader — 
"  Prei)are  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high- 
way for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  shall  be  made  low  ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  jilain." 

Kefr  Saba — that  is,  the  village  Saba — lies  nearly  six  miles  north  of 
Ras-el-Ain,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Roman  road,  from 
which  it  looks  very  picturesque;  ])alm-trees  rising  here  and  there,  and 
olive-grounds  and  orchards  stretching  north  and  west  of  it.  It  stands 
on  a  swell  of  the  ])lain,  but,  though  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  is  only 
168  feet  above  it.  Its  houses  are  of  mud  and  small  stones,  with  square 
i-ain-pools  of  mud  bricks.  Its  wells  lie  to  the  east.  There  are  said  to 
be  800  inhabitants.  On  one  of  the  spurs  to  the  east  of  the  road,  and 
about  as  far  from  it  as  Kefr  Saba,  but  170  feet  higher  above  the  sea, 
lies  Kalkilieh,  the  ancient  Galgula  or  Gilgal,  a  long  straggling  village, 
with  cisterns  to  the  north,  and  a  rain-pool  south-west  of  it.  The  road 
runs  nearly  straight  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  are  frequently 
dotted  with  villages,  almost  undistinguishable  from  the  soil  around, 
because  of  the  leaden  color  of  the  mud  huts.  Olive-groves  clothe 
many  of  the  slopes,  but  there  are  more  ruins  than  villages,  and,  for  one 
olive  grown,  there  is  room  for  a  hundred.  Dry  channels,  Avorn  bv  the 
winter  torrents  from  the  hills,  were  numerous,  some  deep,  others  com- 
paratively shallow.  About  a  in'le  ofl'  on  the  left  hand,  hills,  about 
800  feet  high,  rose  for  a  ]>art  of  the  Avay;  then,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Kefr  Saba,  the  ])lain  broadened  out  to  a  wide  sweep.  A  large  part 
of  it  lay  uncultivated;  the  only  ground  imder  the  pilough  belonging  to 
the  peoj)le  in  the  villages  on  the  hills  to  the  right,  where  they  are 
safer  than  they  would  be  on  the  Ioav  lands.  The  labor  of  going  to  these 
distant  ])atches  of  barley  or  wheat  is  nothing  comjiared  to  the  danger 
of  jilundering  Arabs,  which  is  escaped  by  living  in  the  uplands.  Thus 
the  peasant  has  still  to  "  go  forth  "  to  sow,  often  to  a  great  distance 
from  his  home.^  The  breadth  of  soil  tilled  depends,  each  year,  on  the 
tranquility  of  the  country. 

Zeita.  a  considerable  village,  lying  370  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
edge  of  the  hills,  marks  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  plain.     Groups 

I  M^tt,  xiii.  3, 
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of  fine  springs  burst  from  the  ground  about  four  miles  to  the  west, 
and  form  wide  marshy  streams,  dear  to  the  buffalo ;  long  grass  fring- 
ing them,  and  the  soft  mud  offering  the  coolness  in  which  that  creature 
delights.  Two  perennial  streams,  the  Iskanderuneh  and  the  Mefjir, 
are  fed  from  these  springs.  The  hills  are  of  soft  white  lime,  like  chalk; 
but  a  harder  rock,  stopping  the  percolation  of  surface  water,  lies  below. 
Caves,  tombs,  and  cisterns,  in  the  rock,  are  frequent.  As  the  track 
approached  the  line  of  Ceesarea  it  descended  once  more  to  the  plains, 
passing  between  the  hills  and  a  region  of  oak  forest.  Here  the  slopes 
and  jilain  are  alike  covered  with  fine  trees,  growing  ratlier  thinly;  but 
it  is  not  a  comfortable  region  for  travellers,  as  it  is  the  haunt  of  a  tribe 
of  Arabs,  known  as  the  "  Club-bearers,"  very  poor  and  equally  unscrup- 
ulous. The  white  narcissus  was  to  be  seen  everywhere,  but  it  was  too 
early  for  the  blue  iris,  which  by  some  authorities  has  been  identified, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  lily  of  the  valley.  To  the  south  the  trees 
were  thicker  than  farther  north;  the  scenery  everywhere,  however, 
being  very  charming. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

C^SAREA — ATHLIT. 


The  sand,  which  elsewhere  is  generally  confined  to  the  coast  and  a 
narrow  strip  inland,  has  overwhelmed  the  country  for  four  miles  east 
of  Cgesarea,  to  the  edge  of  the  oak  forest,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
last  remnant  of  the  great  forests  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  The  ruins 
of  the  once  famous  city  lie  now,  amidst  broad  dunes  of  drifted  sand,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  more  than  a  mile  off"  on  the  land  side. 

CiBsarea  must  always  have  a  profound  interest  from  its  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  The  devout  centjirion  Cornelius, 
whose  "prayers  and  alms  had  gone  up  for  a  memorial  before  God," 
was  stationed  here  with  his  regiment,  the  Italian  cohort,  when  the 
vision  was  granted  in  which  an  angel  directed  him  to  send  to  Joppa 
for  Peter.  To  induce  the  apostle  to  set  out,  however,  a  vision  to  him 
also  was  needed,  enforcing  the  lesson  that  "God  is  no  respector  of 
persons:  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him.''^  That  vision  was  the  procla- 
mation, in  unmistakable  symbolism,  that  the  Gentile  should  be  fellow- 
heir  with  the  Jew  of  the  "unsearchably  riches  of  Christ."     As  the  first 
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convert  from  a  iion-Israclitisli  race,  Cornelius  is  the  rejircsentative  of 
all  who  in  every  nation  have  since  believed  in  the  Crucilied  One.  In 
his  case  the  Holy  Ghost  was  first  poured  out  on  the  heathen,  and  liis 
ba])tisin  was  the  first  outside  the  chosen  people.  Henceforth,  no  man 
could  any  longer  be  called  "common  or  unclean, "^  and  it  was  made 
clear  that  "to  the  Gentiles  also  hath  God  granted  repentance  unto 
life."^  To  all  the  nations  beyond  the  sea  which  laved  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  Britain  among  them,  the  gates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
were  then  proclaimed  to  be  standing  open.  It  was  at  Caesarea  also 
that  the  evangelist  Philip,  with  his  four  daughters,  made  his  home.^ 
St.  Paul  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  Tarsus,  and  he  landed  at  it 
from  Ephesus  and  from  Ptolemais."*  In  its  prison,  moreover,  two 
years  of  his  life  were  spent,  before  he  finally  left  the  East  for  Eome 
and  Spain.^  The  track  by  which  he  had  been  brought  from  Anti- 
patris  to  Cassarea,  under  cover  of  night,  had  been  for  the  most  part 
ours.  In  the  theatre,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  his  grandfather — Herod 
Agrippa — in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  was  struck  with  mortal 
disease.^  He  had  ordered  public  shows  in  honor  of  Ca?sar  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  theatre  facing  the  sea,  on  the  south  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  these  festivities,  the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for 
his  public  appearance,''  presented  himself  in  robes  of  silver  tissue,  in 
the  early  morning.  The  sun  shone  full  on  the  amphitheatre,  built  as 
it  was  for  open-air  exhibitions,  his  beams  striking  back  from  Agrippa's 
glittering  robes  with  a  splendor  that  made  him  seem  more  than  mortal. 
Nor  were  flatterers  long  in  using  the  opportunity  to  hail  him  as  a  god, 
a  form  of  blasphemous  adulation  long  common  towards  kings  in  the 
East,  and  latterly  introduced  towards  the  Csesars.  Proud  to  be 
exalted  like  them,  the  king  accepted  the  monstrous  homage,  but  only 
to  his  ruin,  for  there  and  then  a  violent  pain  smote  him  in  his  body, 
60  that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  his  palace,  where,  after  five  days,  he 
died,  worn  out  with  pain.^  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  adds,  "  eaten  by 
worms."  So,  the  Jews  held,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  great  perse- 
cutor of  their  rehgion,  had  died.^ 

Cffisarea  was  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  a  man  of 
vast  energy  and  ability.  The  site  chosen  was  that  of  an  old  town 
known  as  Strato's  Tower,  the  name  being  changed  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus:  a  form  of  flattery  common  in  that  age,  Avhen  so 
many  cities  were  rebuilt  or  founded  to  undo  the  havoc  of  the  great 
civil  wars,  which  had  laid  so  many  places  in  ruins.  Samaria,  Ascalon, 
Antipatris,  and  many  other  towns,  owed  much  to  the  magnificent  con- 
ceptions of  Herod.  But  in  Ctesarca  his  genius  displayed  itself  in 
results  surpassing  the  architectural  triumphs  of  any  of  the  old  Hebrew 
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kings,  excepting  perhaps  Solomon,  whose  great  walls  at  Jerusalem,  to 
prepare  a  site  for  his  Temple,  must  have  been  truly  wonderful  creations. 
Till  Herod's  day  the  plain  of  Sharon  had  been  simply  a  broad  ti-act  of 
pasture,  forest,  and  tillage,  with  no  history,  but  he  raised  it  to  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  land.  The  want  of  a  port  to  receive  the  commerce 
of  the  AVest,  had  always  been  felt,  and  the  closer  relations  of  all 
countries,  under  Rome,  had  deepened  the  feeling.  The  shore  offered 
no  natural  harbor,  but  there  was  a  rocky  ledge  at  Strato's  Tower,  as 
at  Ascalon  on  the  south,  and  Dor  on  the  north,  and  this  Herod  chose 
as  the  seat  of  a  projected  port.  In  twelve  years  a  splendid  city  rose 
on  the  ledge  and  its  neighborliood,  with  broad  quays,  magnificent 
bazaars,  spacious  pubHc  buildings  and  courts,  arched  sailors'  homes, 
and  long  avenues  of  commodious  streets.  A  double  harbor  had  been 
constructed,  of  about  200  yards  each  way,  and  also  a  pier,  over  130 
yards  in  length,  built  of  stones  fiftv  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  nine 
thick.  This  great  structure  wjis  raised  out  of  water  twenty  fathoms 
deep,  and  was  200  feet  wide,  a  wall  standing  on  it,  and  several  towers, 
the  largest  of  which  was  called  l^rnsus,  after  the  step-son  of  Augustus. 
The  pier  was  adorned,  moreover,  witli  splendid  pillars,  and  a  terraced 
walk  extended  round  the  harbor.  On  an  eminence,  beside  a  temple  of 
polished  stone,  near  the  shore,  rose  a  colossal  statue  of  Augustus,  as 
Jupiter  Olympus,  visible  far  out  at  sea,  and  another  at  Rome,  deified 
as  Juno.  A  huge  open-air  theatre  was  built  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
some  miles  north  of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  great  amphitheatre,  560  i'eet 
in  diameter,  and  capable  of  containing  20,000  spectators.  A  hippo- 
drome, or  as  we  miglit  call  it,  a  circus,  over  1,000  feet  long,  rose  in  the 
east  of  the  city;  the  remains  of  a  goal-post  of  granite,  still  seen  on  its 
site,  showing  the  magnificence  of  the  whole  structure;  for  the  three 
blocks  of  which  it  consists  originally  formed  a  conical  pillar,  seven  feet 
six  inches  high,  standing  on  a  mass  of  granite  proportionately  massive, 
and  all  resting,  apparently,  on  a  base  formed  of  a  single  granite  block, 
thirty-four  feet  long,  brought  from  Egypt.  The  walls  of  the  Herodian 
city  enclosed  an  area  of  400  acres,  but  gardens  and  villas,  it  may  be 
presumed,  stretched  far  beyond  them  in  the  centuries  of  the  Roman 
peace.  Besides  the  theatres,  a  grand  palace,  afterwards  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  governors,  was  erected  for  himself  by  Herod;  and  he 
had  the  wisdom,  so  unusual  in  the  East,  to  provide  for  the  city  a  com- 
plete system  of  underground  sewerage,  after  the  Italian  plan.  To 
supply  the  city  with  water  two  aqueducts  were  built;  one,  with  a 
double  conduit  of  great  size,  stretching  away,  for  tiie  most  ]iart  on 
arches,  but  in  part  through  a  tunnel,^  first  north,  then  east,  for  over 
eight  miles,  to  the  great  springs  issuing  all  over  this  district  from  the 

1  Long  staircases  leading  down  to  this  are  cut  in  the  rock. 
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Carincl  hills,  which  slant  down  beyond  Ctesarea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plain.  The  second  aiiueduct,  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  ran  three 
miles  north,  to  the  perennial  stream  of  the  river  Zerka. 

The  ruins  now  left  have  seen  a  strange  history.  It  was  in  Caesarea 
that  the  conflict  arose  between  Jews  and  Greeks  which  led  to  the  last 
Jewish  war,  and  it  was  in  the  circus,  which  has  long  since  perished, 
that  Titus,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  celebrated  splendid  games  in 
which  over  2,000  Jewish  prisoners  were  killed,  as  gladiators,  in  the 
arena.  Two  centuries  later  Caesarca  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
Here  the  illustrious  Father,  Origen,  found  an  asylum ;  and  here  the 
Church  historian,  Eusebius,  a  native  of  Palestine,  wore  the  mitre.^ 

With  the  Crusades  a  new  Ca;sarea  rose  amidst  the  wreck  of  that  of 
Herod,  but  it  has  long  since  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  The 
shattered  skeleton  of  the  media;val  castle  rises  higli  above  the  ancient 
mole  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  ;  the  ends  of  rows  of  marble  pil- 
hirs,  from  the  city  of  Herod  })rotruding  from  the  walls  in  which  they 
have  been  imbedded  to  give  additional  strength.  Others  lie  on  the 
strand,  the  wall  into  which  they  were  built  having  perished.  Still 
others,  sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  and  from  five  to  nearly  twenty  feet 
long,  lie  side  by  side,  on  a  reef  or  ancient  mole,  once  the  north  side  of  the 
harbor,  and  form  a  kind  of  jetty  about  200  feet  long.  Huge  masses  of 
granite  lying  about,  tell  the  same  tale  of  ruin.  Of  Herod's  temple 
only  the  foundations  remain,  tlie  buildings  which  they  adorned  having 
long  since  disappeared ;  but  the  whiteness  of  these  foundations,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  brown  sandstone  of  later  builders,  shows  that, 
as  Josephus  tells  us,  they  were  brought  from  a  distance  at  great 
expense.  The  defences  of  the  old  Eoman  city  have  long  since  per- 
ished, but  the  sandstone  walls  of  the  Ca^sarea  of  the  Middle  Ages  still 
show  massive  fragments,  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high; 
their  buttresses  and  moats  here  and  there  still  perfect.  Over  the 
whole  site,  amidst  a  wilderness  of  thistles,  wild  flowers,  and  thorny 
growths,  lie  scattered  fallen  pillars  and  heaps  of  masonry  ;  the  wreck 
of  })alaces,  temples,  churches,  mosques,  and  public  buildings.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  Crusading  city,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  north  are  the  ruins  of  a  second 
church,  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  Once  gay,  Caesarca,  which  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  famous  for  the  running  streams  in  its  streets, 
its  date-palms,  and  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter,  has  for  many  generations 
been  at  best  only  a  place  where  the  passing  shepherd  folds  his  flocks— for 
the  walls  and  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Bibars  in  1265. 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  city  has  always  depended  on  artificial  sources. 
Since  it  was  without  a  natural  harbor,  the  destruction  of  the  mole  cut 
oft"  trade  by  sea,  and  the  breaking  of  the  acj^ueducts  stopped  the  supply 
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of  water,  for  there  is  only  one  brackish  well  within  the  walls.  Man 
withdrawn,  the  restless  sand  was  free  to  spread  its  shroud  over  all  his 
works,  and  create  the  desolation  that  now  reigns  far  and  near. 

North  of  Caesarea,  the  Carmel  hills  approach  within  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  of  the  shore,  close  to  which  there  is  a  lower  range,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  two.  To  the  east,  however, 
before  this  narrower  strip  begins,  the  hills  retire  three  or  ftjur  miles,  to 
trend  southwards  at  that  distance.  At  the  foot  of  this  bay  of  heights, 
steadily  rising  till  they  became  the  central  mountains  of  the  land,  the 
whole  plain  is  more  or  less  marshy  and  unsafe.  Treacherous  bogs  and 
spongy  turf,  dotted  with  bushes  and  tall  reeds,  characterized  the  whole 
region,  which  we  carefully  avoided,  as  our  horses  would  infallibly  have 
sunk  every  here  and  there  to  their  girths,  had  we  ventured  to  cross  it. 
All  the  hill-slopes  are  covered  with  a  spi'inkling  of  oaks,  which  are 
like  those  to  the  south,  on  the  plain,  but  that  they  grow  more  openly. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  nearly  universal  feature  of  trees  in  Palestine  that  they 
stand  thus  apart;  the  interval  being,  as  a  rule,  covered  with  a  tangle 
of  thorns  or  undergrowth.  Scrub  is  much  more  prevalent,  as  I  have 
already  said,  west  of  the  Jordan,  than  trees  of  any  height,  though  there 
are  a  good  many  fairly  well-grown  oaks  and  other  trees  beyond  Naza- 
reth and  round  Ceesarea  Philippi,  but  they  always  stand  like  trees  in  a 
park  ratlier  tlian  in  a  wood.  Tabor  is  one  mass  of  scrub  and  stunted 
growths,  and  Carmel  is  much  the  same;  while  the  hills  of  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin  have  scarcely  any  wood  on  them  at  all.  Indeed,  the 
whole  region  east  of  the  watershed  at  Nablus  is  very  bare,  from  Gilboa 
to  the  wilderness  in  the  south.  West  and  north-west  of  Hebron,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hills  are  rough,  once  more,  with  scrub.  The  numerous 
herds  of  goats  are  in  great  part  the  cause  of  this  dwarf  timbering, 
but  the  charcoal  burners,  wdio  dig  out  the  very  roots  of  the  bushes  for 
charcoal,  are  even  more  guilty  of  creating  the  treeless  desolation. 

It, may  be  that  the  Bible  word  "yaar"  once  meant  woods  in  our 
sense,  and  that  the  Arab  "  waar,"  now  used  for  stunted,  scraggy  thickets, 
has  come  to  be  so  used  from  the  disappearance  of  trees  Vvorthy  of  the 
name.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  we  read  of  Kirjath  Jearim,  "  the 
Town  in  the  Woods,"  or  "  yaars,"  and  that  there  was  even  in  the  now 
barren  vallevs  east  of  Bethel  a  "  vaar"  in  which  bears  found  shelter.^ 
Jeremiah  and  other  prophets-  speak  of  lions,  boars,  and  other  wild 
beasts  haunting  the  "vaar"  in  their  dav ;  and  the  murmur  of  the 
leaves  in  a  great  wood  when  stirred  by  the  wind  ;^  the  stripping  of  the 
trees  b}^  the  violence  of  a  storm  ;^  the  hewing  down  with  the  axe, 
which  is  used  as  a  figure  of  the  havoc  with  which  an  invader  hews 
down  a  widespread  population,^  and  the  grand  spectacle  of  woods  on 
fire,  are  frequently  introduced  in  prophetic  imagery.^    If  not  abound- 
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ing  with  lofty,  umbrageous  woods  like  our  own,  the  landscapes  of  Pal- 
estine must  have  been  richer  long  ago  than  they  are  now  with  some 
form  of  scrub,  or  trees  of  moderate  growth,  such  as  are  still  seen  in  some 
places. 

The  Zerka  in  part  drains  the  wide,  marshy  ground  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  but  a  dam  built  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  to  give  a  full  rush 
of  water  for  mills,  has  by  neglect  overflowed  a  large  district  north  and 
south  till  it  is  a  mere  swam]),  in  which,  strange  to  say,  it  is  affirmed 
tiiat  crocodiles  are  still  found,  thougli  very  rarely.  One  was,  indeed, 
killed  in  it  some  years  since  and  sent  to  the  English  missionary  at 
Nazareth,  where  Furrer  saw  the  ])reserved  skin  ;^  but  in  any  case  tliey 
are  exceedingly  rare.  A  huge  lizard,  measuring  from  three  to  five  feet, 
found  at  times  in  Palestine,  and  common  in  Egypt  and  the  Sinai 
peninsula,  may  have  passed  muster  as  a  crocodile  in  some  cases  where 
tliese  hateful  saurians  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  seen  elsewhere; 
but  in  the  Zerka  at  least  the  prophets  could  find  materials  for  their 
introduction  of  the  crocodile  as  their  symbol  of  Egypt,  as  so  frequently 
happens.2  The  village  of  Kefr  Saba^  seems  to  owe  its  name  to  the 
commonness  near  it,  in  old  times,  of  a  grass-green  lizard,  sometimes 
eighteen  inches  long,  still  called  "Sab"  by  the  Arabs. 

On  the  heights  over  the  winding  course  of  the  Zerka,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  are  copious  fountains,  now  called  Ma-mas,  which 
were  utilized  by  Plerod  to  supply  the  great  aqueduct  of  Ctesarea. 
Near  them,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  wilderness  of  lusty  weeds  and 
grass,  amidst  what  seem  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  are  the 
remains  of  an  open-air  theatre,  in  which  the  good  folk  of  Christ's  day, 
no  doubt,  often  gathered  from  the  neighboring  city,  and  from  the 
houses  and  villas  then  thickly  covering  many  nearer  spots.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  the  front  measuring  166  feet  across.  The 
stone  seats  have  long  since  been  carried  to  Joppa,  Jerusalem,  or  Beirut, 
as  building  material,  like  the  wreck  of  Ca?sarea  itself;  but  the  vaults 
beneath  and  the  chambers,  from  which  the  horses  and  other  animals 
introduced  in  the  displays  were  brought  into  the  arena,  are  still  used 
as  stables  and  granaries  by  the  peasants.  The  spectators  must  have 
enjoyed  varied  delights  in  such  a  spot,  for,  apart  from  the  excitement 
of  the  games,  the  beauty  of  the  view  over  the  plain  before  them,  and 
the  mountains  and  sea,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other,  is  bewitching 
even  now.  From  Cfesarea  the  best  road  to  this  outlying  country  resort 
of  its  citizens  is  along  the  top  of  the  double  high-level  aqueduct;  but 
though  not,  perhaps,  actually  dangerous,  the  journey  is  such  as  to  need 
steady  nerves. 

The  Zerka,  which  must  have  had  crocodiles  in  its  marshes  informer 

1  Schenkel,  Bib.  Lex.,  iii.  612.    2  Isa.  xxvii.  1;  li.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  xxxii.  2.    3  Kefr  or  Caphar 
means  "  Tillage." 
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times,  since  its  ancient  name  was  the  Crocodile  River,^  is  mainly  fed 
b}''  the  great  springs  of  Ma-mas,  and  flows  into  the  sea  over  a  stony 
bed,  with  a  strong  current,  from  five  to  ten  yards  across  and  about  two 
feet  deep.  The  damming  back  of  its  waters  higher  up  forms  a  broad, 
deep,  blue  pool,  passing  into  wide  marshes,  quite  impassable  on  both 
banks.  In  these  the  tamarisk  grows  luxuriantly,  and  along  the  stream 
below  the  dam  the  Syrian  papyrus  is  found ;  the  course,  higher  up, 
being  hidden  in  wide  stretches  of  cane-brake  and  rushes.  It  can  only 
be  crossed  by  a  low  foot-bridge  at  the  mill,  leading  over  the  dam — 
unless  one  be  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  generally  fordable.  Ages  long 
dead  are  brought  back  again  for  the  moment  by  noticing  that  its  mouth 
is  guarded  by  a  narrow  Crusading  fort,  near  which  are  the  remains  of 
a  bridge  of  the  same  date. 

From  the  Zerka,  north,  there  is  only  a  very  narrow  plain,  cultivated, 
in  part,  with  olive-groves,  hanging  on  the  hill-slopes  to  the  east,  while 
a  low  range  of  rocks,  about  sixty  feet  high,  runs  parallel  with  the  sea 
on  the  west.  It  is  a  wearisome  ride  of  about  nine  hours  from  Ca?sarea 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  at  Carmel,  but  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  special  interest  in  the  evidences  one  sees  of  a  long-past 
prosperity,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  present  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict. About  nine  miles  from  Carmel,  to  the  south,  lie  the  ruins  of 
Athlit,  one  of  the  chief,  landing-places  of  pilgrims  during  the  thir- 
teenth century.  A  rocky  promontory  shooting  out  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
into  the  sea  was  made  use  of  by  the  Templars  in  1218  as  the  fitting 
site  for  a  great  fortress,  which  they  forthwith  raised  on  the  old  founda- 
tions of  some  town,  of  which  nothing  even  then  was  known.  An 
outer  wall,  once  strongly  fortified,  can  still  be  traced  for  800  yards 
north  and  south,  and  for  300  yards  thence  to  the  sea  on  the  west  though 
only  a  few  fragments  of  the  masonry,  sufficient  to  show  the  huge  size 
of  the  stones  used,  have  escaped  being  carried  off  to  Acre  as  ready- 
made  building  materials.  Outside  this  great  wall  ran  a  deep  ditch, 
into  which  the  sea  flowed,  completely  surrounding  the  stronghold. 

In  the  centre  of  the  promontory  rises  the  citadel,  with  walls  of  sandy, 
porous  limestone,  fifteen  feet  thick  and  thirty  feet  high,  now  much 
ruined ;  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  church  in  one  corner  of  the 
enclosure  attesting  the  fervor  of  the  old  champions  of  the  faith,  as 
the  citadel  itself  shows  their  energetic  valor.  The  eastern  wall  of  one 
of  the  old  towers  of  the  cit};  still  rises  proudly  to  a  height  of  eighty 
feet,  but  it  stands  alone.  Huge  vaults  honeycomb  the  interior  of  the 
citadel ;  one,  which  is  cemented,  being  said  to  be  an  oil- vat,  capable 
of  containing  260^000  gallons.  Another  has  been  explored  to  the  dis- 
tance of  264  feet ;  a  third  has  a  groined  roof,  with  ribbed  arches  ; 

1  Eeland,  Pal.,  p.  730. 
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illustrations,  all  of  them,  of  the  spirit  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
means  and  skill  which  the  Crusaders  displayed  in  their  structures. 

Six  or  seven  miles  south  of  Athlit  lie  the  ruins  of  Dor,  now  known 
as  Tanturah;  the  ancient  chariot-road  running  outside  the  low  coast- 
hills,  near  the  sea,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  strip  of  land  and  marsh, 
A  few  goat-herds  watering  their  flocks  at  a  clay  trough  were  the  only 
human  beings  seen  most  of  the  way,  but  along  the  edges  of  a  tiny 
stream,  oleanders,  lupins,  grass,  and  tall  bushes  relieved  the  tameness 
of  the  view.  The  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  to  have  had  this  part  of  the 
land,  but  could  not,  for  centuries,  drive  out  the  "  Canaanite,"  though  in 
the  end  it  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute.^  Four  miles  south  of  Athlit, 
near  the  small  village  of  Sarafend,  a  pleasant  relief  from  sand  and 
marshes  was  offered  by  fields  of  sesame,  millet,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as 
by  some  palm-trees  near  the  shore,  and  fig-orchards,  for  which  the  spot 
is  famous.  Indian  corn,  vegetables,  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit  are 
grown  here  and  there  in  these  parts  by  the  industry  of  the  people  of 
one  or  two  villages.  Old  quarries,  tombs,  ruins,  and  bog  are,  however, 
more  frequent  than  cultivated  fields  or  gardens,  reaching  up  to  the  ruins 
of  Tanturah,  which  stand  on  a  rough  promontory,  with  a  tower  thirty 
feet  high,  showing  the  site  of  an  old  Crusading  fortress.  The  modern 
village  is  a  little  farther  south,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Canaanite  city  of 
Dor,2  afterwards  the  Dora  of  the  Romans,  memorials  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  pillars  and  sculptured  capitals,  slabs  of  marble,  and  hewn 
stones,  strew  the  shore.  A  few  mud  hats,  two  or  three  better  than  the 
rest  make  up  the  hamlet,  which  looks  miserable  enough  in  its  environ- 
ment of  sand  and  marshy  flat.  One  of  the  principal  houses  consisted 
of  a  single  square  room,  of  good  size,  plastered  with  mud,  and  roofed 
with  branches  long  since  varnished  black  by  the  smoke.  These  hung 
down  roughly  over  one  half  of  the  room ;  the  other  lialf  was  hidden 
by  a  canvas  ceiling.  The  door  had  no  hinges,  but  was  lifted  to  its 
place,  or  from  it,  and  the  windows  were  only  square  holes  in  the  mud 
walls.  A  clay  bench,  joined  to  the  wall,  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
room,  serving  for  chairs  by  day  and  sleeping-places  by  night.  A  rough 
cooking  table  of  clay  and  stone,  from  the  ruins,  was  at  one  corner, 
with  a  little  charcoal  glowing  on  the  top  of  it — chiefly,  as  it  seemed, 
to  roast  coffee-berries  and  boil  water  in  which  to  infuse  them,  when 
they  had  been  duly  pounded  in  a  stone  or  wooden  mortar. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  neighborhood  is  a  very  inviting  one  to 
the  traveller,  the  natives  being  so  savage  and  rude  that  their  local 
feuds  often  give  great  trouble.  Rock-hewn  tombs  are  common,  but 
the  only  use  to  which  they  are  now  put  seems  to  be  to  hide  away  the 
bodies  of  men  who  have  been  robbed  and  killed.  In  one  case  Cap- 
tain Conder  found  in  an  old  Jewish  tomb  six  corpses,  belonging  appar- 

1  Judg.  i.  27, 28.    2  Josh.  xvii.  11. 
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eiitlj  to  strangers  recently  murdered.  The  number  of  skulls  and  bones 
in  otlier  tombs,  he  adds,  astonished  him,  till  he  found  that  many  of 
them  were  fractured,  and  was  told  that  they  had  belonged  to  persons 
murdered  by  the  villagers. 

A  little  south  of  Tanturah  is  another  perennial  stream,  like  the  rest 
in  the  district  in  being  only  a  few  miles  long,  and  fed  by  the  marshes. 
The  road  is  unspeakably  desolate:  sand  on  one  side,  bog  on  the  other; 
while  the  element  of  danger  adds  to  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  left 
behind.  A  guard  is  a  wise  precaution  in  this  part,  whether  for 
property  or  for  person. 

Recrossing  the  Zerka,  and  keeping  the  coast-road  by  Cassarea,  the 
sand  stretches  inland  for  miles,  a  few  stunted  oaks  being  the  only 
prominent  vegetation.  Not  a  house  or  living  being  was  to  be  seen. 
Passing  the  harbor  of  Abu  Zabura,  at  which  fragments  of  broken  pot- 
tery tell  of  a  village  or  town  once  in  existence  on  the  spot,  the  stream 
Iskanderuneh  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  In  a  dry  season  it  can  be 
forded  at  its  mouth,  but  sometimes  it  needs  much  trouble  to  get  across. 
A  little  way  back  from  the  shore  it  is,  indeed,  impracticable  to 
approach  it,  from  the  danger  of  quicksands  and  treacherous  marsh. 
The  deep  sand  on  the  shore  was  very  fatiguing  as  we  toiled  on  under 
the  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  country  for  the 
time.  It  was  better,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  an  opening  in  the 
ridge  on  our  left  and  turn  inland  to  Mukhalid,  the  first  village  on  our  way, 
lying  on  the  track  to  the  south,  about  a  mile  from  the  cliffs.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  chief  melon-growing  district  of  Palestine,  and  must  pre- 
sent a  striking  scene  when  the  crop  is  being  harvested.  Hundreds  of 
camels  then  wait  their  turn  to  be  loaded  with  the  huge  fruit,  or  stalk 
away  with  a  full  burden  of  it.  Peasants  in  their  white  turbans  and 
shirts,  the  latter  duly  girt  round  them  by  a  leather  strap,  assiduously 
gather  the  different  kinds  of  melon,  while  the  tent  of  the  tax-collectors, 
pitched  in  the  fields,  shows  that  these  oppressors  are  on  the  look-out 
to  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  the  produce,  for  the  Government.  How  is  it 
that  great  vegetable  globes,  like  these  melons,  so  full  of  water,  thrive 
thus  wonderfully  on  so  hot  and  sandy  a  soil  ?  The  camel-loads  of 
them  taken  to  the  shore  fill  a  thousand  boats  each  summer.  Indeed, 
if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  Bedouins,  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the 
quantity  grown. 

The  secret  of  this  luxuriant  fertility  lies  in  the  rich  supply  of  moist- 
ure afforded  by  the  sea-winds  which  blow  inland  each  night,  and  water 
the  face  of  the  whole  land.  .  There  is  no  dew,  properly  so-called,  in 
Palestine,  for  there  is  no  moisture  in  the  hot  summer  air  to  be  chilled 
into  dewdrops  by  the  coolness  of  the  night,  as  in  a  climate  like  ours. 
From  May  till  October  rain  is  unknown,  the  sun  shining  with 
unclouded  brightness  day  after  day.     The  heat  becomes  intense,  tlie 
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ground  hard ;  and  vegetation  would  perish  but  for  the  moist  west 
winds  that  come  each  night  from  the  sea.  The  bright  skies  cause  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  radiate  very  quickly  into  space,  so  that  the  nights 
are  as  cold  as  the  day  is  the  reverse:  a  peculiarity  of  climate  Irorn 
which  poor  Jacob  suftered,  thousands  of  years  ago,  for  he  too  speaks 
of  "  the  drought  consuming  him  by  day,  and  the  cold  by  night."  ^  To 
this  coldness  of  the  night-air  the  indispensable  watering  ofall  plant 
life  is  due.  The  winds,  loaded  with  moisture,  arc  robbed  of  it  as  they 
pass  over  the  land,  the  cold  air  condensing  it  into  drops  of  water,  which 
fall  in  a  gracious  rain  of  mist  on  every  thirsty  blade.  In  the  morning 
the  fog  thus  created  rests  like  a  sea  over  the  plains,  and  far  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  which  raise  their  heads  above  it  like  so  man}' islands.  At 
sunrise,  however,  the  scene  speedily  changes.  By  the  kindling  light 
the  mist  is  transformed  into  vast  snow-white  clouds,  which  presently 
break  into  separate  masses  and  rise  up  the  mountain-sides,  to  disappear 
in  the  blue  above,  dissipated  by  the  increasing  heat.  These  are  the 
"morning  clouds  and  the  early  dew  that  go  away"  of  which  Ilosea 
speaks  so  touchingly.^  Any  one  standing  at  sunrise  on  a  vantage- 
ground  in  Jerusalem,  or  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  looking  down 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  must  have  seen  how  the  masses  of  billowy 
vapor,  filling  the  valleys  during  the  night,  sway  and  break  up  when 
the  light  streams  on  them  from  over  the  mountains  of  Moab ;  their 
shape  and  color  changing  each  moment  before  the  kindling  warmth  as 
they  rose  from  the  hollows  of  the  landscape,  and  then  up  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  till  they  passed  in  opal  or  snowy  brightness  into  the  upper 
air,  and  at  last  faded  into  the  unclouded  sky. 

The  amount  of  moisture  thus  poured  on  the  thirsty  vegetation  dur- 
ing the  night  is  very  great.  Tent  coverings  are  often  soaked  with  it 
as  if  there  had  been  a  heavy  rain,  and  a  bright  moon  frequently  creates 
the  striking  spectacle  of  a  lunar  rainbow.  "Dew  "  seemed  to  the  Isra- 
elites a  mysterious  gift  of  Heaven,  as  indeed  it  is.  "  Who  has  begotten 
the  drops  of  dew  ?  "  is  one  of  the  questions  put  to  Job  by  the  Almighty 
Himself.^  That  the  skies  should  be  stayed  from  yielding  it  was  a 
special  sign  of  Divine  wrath,*  and  there  could  be  no  more  gracious 
conception  of  a  loving  farewell  address  to  his  people  than  where  Moses 
tells  them  that  his  "  speech  "  should  "  distil  as  the  dew."  Gideon's 
fleece,  out  of  which  a  bowlful  of  dew  was  wrung,  was  a  symbol  famil- 
iar to  the  great  citizen-soldier;  and  no  imprecation  more  terrible  could 
be  uttered  against  Mount  Gilboa,  defiled  by  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, than  that  no  "dew"  shoukl  fall  on  it  henceforth.^  Hushai,  in 
his  subtle,  misleading  counsel  to  Absalom,  could  suggest  no  more  strik- 
ing image  of  the  silent  surprise  of  David  by  irresistible  numbers  than 

1  Gen.  xxxi.  40.    2  Hos.  vi.  4.    Kather,  the  " dew  which  early."    3  Job  xxxviij.  28.    4  Hagg.  i, 
10;  1  Kiiigs  xvii.  1.    5  2  Sam.  i.  21. 
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that  the  gathered  multitude  of  Israel  would  fall  upon  him  as  the  "  dew  " 
falletli  on  the  ground.^  Job  pictures  his  hopes  of  abiding  prosperity 
by  tlie  prayer  tliat  "  his  root"  would  spread  out  beside  the  [irrigating] 
waters,  and  that  the  "  dew  "  would  lie  "  all  night  on  his  branch."  ^ 
'J'lie  youths  of  Israel,  as  of  all  nations,  were  her  "dew."^  The  favor 
of  an  Oriental  monarch  could  not  be  more  beneficially  conceived  than 
by  saying  that,  while  "  his  wrath  is  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  his  favor 
is  as  dew  upon  the  grass." "^  The  "head"  of  the  Beloved  "is  filled 
with  dew,  and  his  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night."  ^  Isaiah,  speak- 
ing of  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  shows 
that  he  too  had  noticed  the  mists  that  rest  on  the  wide  plains  and 
sweeping  valleys  during  the  nights  of  the  hot  months,  for  he  says,  if 
we  may  expand  his  Avords  so  as  to  give  their  force  more  clearly  than 
it  appears  in  the  Authorized  Version :  "  I  will  keep  my  eyes  on  them 
through  the  whole  summer,  while  the  unclouded  sunshine  ripens  the 
herbs,  and  the  night  mists  temper  the  heat  of  harvest."^  Any  one 
who  has  ever  watched  the  white  morning  fog  in  harvest-time,  in  Pal- 
estine, when  at  sunrise  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  an}^  distance 
round,  and  the  villagers,  driving  their  flocks  afield,  could  only  with 
infinite  trouble  prevent  their  being  lost  in  the  mist;  shouts  and  uproar 
rising  on  all  sides,  as  camels,  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
were  urged  off  through  the  hazy  sea  of  vapor;  must  have  felt  that, 
though  painfully  chilly  by  night,  it  tempered  the  air  in  the  early  day, 
till  the  fierce  sun  had  drunk  up  the  moisture.  "Awake  and  sing," 
cries  Isaiah,  "  ye  that  dwell  in  dust:  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dev/  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead  !  "  "^  He  thinks  of  the  sad  con- 
dition of  Palestine  when  the  exiles  return  from  Babylon,  its  slaught- 
ered multitudes  lying  asleep  in  the  dust  around  them;  and  in  a  burst 
of  patriotic  fervor,  clothed  in  poetical  metaphor,  cries  out,  "  O  that  thy 
dead  bodies  could  arise !  Awake  and  sing,  ye  dwellers  in  the  dust  of 
the  grave  !  For  thy  dew — the  favor  of  Jehovah — gives  life,  as  the  dew 
of  herbs  revives  the  glebe,  and  through  its  mighty  power  the  earth 
shall  bring  to  life  the  dead ! "  How  blessed  the  assurance,  finally,  in 
the  precious  promise:   "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel!  "^ 

The  melon  district  reaches  to  the  stream  El-Falik,  a  short  perennial 
river,  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  issuing  from  great  marshes 
behind.  Just  above  it  a  tongue  of  sand  runs  two  miles  inland,  the  low 
hills  farther  east  being  thinly  dotted  with  oak-trees  of  good  size — the 
remains  of  the  old  Crusading  forest  of  Assur.  North  of  Mukhalid  the 
country  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who,  though  few  in  number,  claim 
to  have  formerly  held  all  the  land  between  Til3erias  and  C^esarea,  Car- 
mel  and  Beisan.     To  the  south  of  the  village,  however,  the  Nefeiah, 

1  2Sani.  xvii.  12.  2  Job  xxix.  19.  3  Ps.  ex.  3.  4  Prov.  xix.  12.  5  Cant.  v.  2.  6  Isa.  xviii.  4. 
Geikie,  Hours  %vUh  the  Bible,  vol.  iv.,  p.  445.  7.  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  v.,  p. 
44.    8  Hos.  xiv.  5. 
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or  Club-bearing  Arabs — a  rough  set — swarm  in  the  marshes  and  wood- 
lands. The  landscape  round  is  a  great  rolling  ])lain,  with  low  slopes 
varving  its  monotony  ;  its  height  above  the  sea  I'rom  150  to  200  feet, 
while  hills  of  blown  sand  stretch  all  along  the  shore,  to  varying  dis- 
tances inland,  except  where  streams  force  their  way  through  them. 
At  some  points,  however,  the  shore  rises  in  blufts  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  plain  behind,  and  these,  Avhere  they  occur,  are  a  great  preserva- 
tive of  the  soil,  preventing  the  sand  from  blowing  over  it.  Round  the 
marshes  the  pasturage  is  excellent  in  spring,  and  hence  Sharon  was 
famous  in  Jewish  history  as  the  feeding -ground  for  the  royal  flocks 
and  herds.  In  David's  time  these  were  under  a  head  shepherd,  him- 
self a  Sharon  man — one  Shitrai.^  The  pastures  of  Sharon  were,  indeed, 
famous  from  the  earliest  times,  and  had  a  king  i n  Joshua's  day,^  while 
after  the  Hebrew  invasion  they  seem  for  a  time  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,^  but  the  desolation  spread  over  them  by  the 
"overflowing  flood"  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  is  bewailed  by  Isaiah,* 
who,  by  the  waj^,  like  all  Old  Testament  writers,  always  speaks  of 
'•  the  Sharon,"  meaning  the  whole  plain  from  Carmel  to  Joppa.  Before 
this  ruin  by  the  Assyrian  it  must  have  been  specially  prosperous,  for 
"the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon"  is  the  prophet's  ideal  of  luxu- 
riant fertility,^  and  the  full  joy  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is,  in  part, 
imaged  by  Sharon  being  so  restored  that  it  would  become  once  more 
"a  fold  of  flocks."^ 

Round  the  few  villages  in  the  plain  there  are  generally  patches  of 
corn,  vegetables,  or  olives ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is 
uncultivated.  El-Falik  is  approached  through  a  wild  tangle  of  haAv- 
thorn,  dwarf  oak,  arbutus,  and  rue,  and  its  short  course  is  fringed  by 
the  Syrian  papyrus  reed,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  dwarfed 
palm-tree,  and  by  thickets  of  oleanders  and  other  shrubs.  The  name 
of  the  place  means  "the  Cutting,"  and  has  been  given  it  from  its  being 
only  an  artificial  drain,  made  to  lower  the  water  in  the  marshes.  An 
uninhabited  sandy  ground  with  undulating  surface  succeeds,  stretching 
nearly  five  miles  south  in  a  treeless  and  houseless  desolation.  Reeds 
and  rushes  spring  beside  stagnant  pools  ;  patches  of  thistles  and  coarse 
grass  are  the  main  growths.  Some  pines,  indeed,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
sandy  slopes ;  but  they  are  rare  and  small.  A  few  mud  huts  here  and 
there,  offering  shelter  to  shepherds  from  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold 
by  night,  when  they  chose  to  take  advantage  of  them,  are  the  only 
apologies  for  human  habitations. 

Arsuf,  the  Apollonia  of  Josephus,"  lies  on  the  shore  between  five  and 
six  miles  south  of  El-Falik  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  detain  us  at  its 
ruins  except  a  tunnel  near  it,  cut  for  535  feet  through  the  rocks,  by 

1  1  Cluon.  xxvii.  29.    2  Josh.  xii.  18.    3  1  CIiiou.  v.  16.    For  " suburbs "  read  " pastures."    4  Isa. 
r.XXiii.  9.    5  Isa.  XXXV.  2.    6  Isa.  Ixv.  10.    7  Jos..4rU.,  xiii,15,  4. 
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the  Eomans,  I  suppose,  with  an  air-shaft  half-way ;  the  object  being 
to  drain  a  great  marsh  behind.  Now,  however,  it  only  shows  the 
difference  between  the  past  and  the  present  in  Sharon,  for  it  has  ages 
ago  become  useless,  the  sand  having  choked  it  up  for  centuries. 
Between  this  point  and  the  river  Aujeh,  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Joppa,  there  was  only  one  small  village,  a  poor  place,  with  a  well  and 
a  rain-tank,  near  which  stood  two  or  three  trees  ;  a  carob  or  locust-tree 
among  them.  It  was  from  the  pods  of  this  that  the  Prodigal  sought  a 
poor  sustenance  when  feeding  his  master's  swine  i^  the  lowest  possible 
occupation  for  a  Jew,  since  the  employer  must  have  been  a  heathen, 
and  the  swine  were,  in  themselves,  an  abomination  to  an  Israelite. 
The  thick  foliage  of  the  tree,  of  a  deep  green,  with  very  dark,  glossy, 
evergreen  leaves,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  like 
a  large  apple-tree,  makes  it  a  striking  object  in  the  bare  landscape  of 
Palestine.  In  February  it  is  covered  with  innumerable  purple-red 
pendent  blossoms,  which  ripen  in  April  and  May  into  huge  crops  of 
pods  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  fiat,  brown,  narrow,  and  bent  like 
a  horn,i  with  a  sweetish  taste  when  still  unripe.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties of  these  are  gathered  for  sale  in  the  various  towns,  and  for  expor- 
tation ;  England,  among  other  places,  taking  large  consignments  ;  their 
name  in  this  country  being  locust  beans.  I  have  often  seen  them  on 
stalls  in  Eastern  cities,  where  they  are  used  as  food  by  the  very  poor- 
est, but  chiefly  to  fatten  pigs  if  there  be  Christians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  for  horses  and  cattle.  That  they  were  eaten  as  human  food, 
though  only  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is 
incidentally  proved  by  their  being  mentioned  by  both  Horace  and 
JuvenaP  as  thus  used.  The  Prodigal  very  likely  drove  his  herd  below 
the  trees,  as  is  still  frequently  the  custom,  to  let  them  eat  the  pods, 
which  fall  off  as  soon  as  they  are  dry.  It  is  curious  to  remember  that 
the  bean  found  in  the  pod  gave  its  name  to  the  smallest  Hebrew 
weight — the  gerah,  twenty  of  which  made  a  shekel.* 

The  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  unwilling  to  believe  that  John  the 
Baptist  fed  upon  locusts,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  pod^  was 
meant,  and  gave  the  tree  the  name  of  St.  John's  Bread.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  well-known  insect  was  really  intended, 
since  it  is  still  eaten  extensively  by  the  Arabs  and  others.  ''  The 
Bedouins  eat  locusts,"  says  Burckhardt,  the  greatest  of  travellers, 
"which  are  collected  in  great  quantities  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  the  sexes  cohabit,  and  they  are  easily  caught.  After  having 
been  roasted  a  little  on  the  iron  plate  on  which  bread  is  baked,  they 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into  large  sacks  with  the  mixture  of 

1  Luke  XV.  16.  2  Hence  the  Greek  name  of  the  tree,  Kepana,  from  Kepanov  "a  little  horn." 
8  Horace  (horn  b.  c.  65,  died  b.  c.  8),  Epist.,  Bk.  H.,  i.  123  :  Juvenal  (born  about  a.  d.  40,  died 
about  A.  D.  120),  Sat.,  xi.  58.  Bochart  in  his  Hierozoicon.  i.  708.  has  a  very  learned  article  on  the 
caa'ob.   4  Ex.  xxx.  13;  Lev.  xxvii.  25:  Ezek.  xlv.  12.    5  Maundrell :  8th  edition,  Ix)nd.  1810,  p.  124. 


And  the  fortress  of  the  high 
fort  of  thy  walls  shall  he  bring 
down,  lay  low,  and  bring  to  the 
ground,  even  to  the  dust. — Isa, 
XXV.  12. 

Thorns  shall  come  up  in  her 
palaces,  nettles  and  brambles 
in  the  fortresses  thereof  :  and  it 
sliall  be  an  habitation  of  drag- 
ons, and  a  court  for  owls. — Isa. 
xxxiv.  13, 

Thou  hast  broken  down  all 
his  hedges  ;  thou  hast  brought 
his  strong  holds  to  ruin. — P.sa. 
Ixxxix,  40. 


BUIXS  OF  A  FORTRESS  AT  RAS-EL-AIN.    (See  page  40.) 
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a  little  salt.  They  are  never  served  up  as  a  disli,  but  every  one  takes 
a  lianclful  of  them  when  hungry.  The,  peasants  of  Syria  do  not  eat 
locusts,  nor  have  I  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  them;  there 
are  a  few  poor  fellahs  in  the  Ilauran,  however,  who  sometimes,  pressed 
by  hunger,  make  a  meal  of  them;  but  they  break  oft"  the  head  and 
take  out  the  entrails  before  they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  Bedouins 
swallow  them  entire.''^  Writing  elsewhere  of  the  Arabs  of  other 
regions,  he  says,  "All  tlie  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  in  Nejd  and  Iledjaz,  are  accustomed  to  eat  locusts.  I  have 
seen,  at  Medina  and  Tayf,  locust  shops,  where  these  animals  were  sold 
by  measuiv.  Tn  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  only  eaten  by  the  poorest 
beggiirs.  The  Arabs,  in  ))rcparing  them  for  food,  throw  them  alive 
into  boiling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has  been  mixed. 
After  a  few  minutes  they  are  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  head, 
leet,  and  wings  arc  then  torn  off;  the  bodies  are  cleansed  from  the  salt 
and  perfectly  dried,  after  which  process  whole  sacks  are  filled  with 
them  by  the  Bedouin.  They  are  sometimes  eaten  boiled  in  butter, 
and  they  often  contribute  materials  for  a  breakfast,  when  spread  over 
unleavened  bread,  mixed  with  butter."  Di-.  Kitto,  who  tried  locusts, 
says  they  taste  very  much  like  shrimjis.  St.  John  may  well  have 
eaten  them,  since  his  life  in  the  wilderness  left  him  no  source  of  richer 
food.  Wild  honey  he  could  obtain  in  abundance  from  trees  and  clefts 
in  the  rocks. 

The  river  Aujeh  is  the  largest  stream  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  wind- 
ing across  it  from  beneath  the  mound  of  Kas-el-Ain — the  ancient 
Antipatris,  close  to  the  hills,  which  are  about  ten  miles  off",  in  a 
straight  line.  It  is  strong  enough  to  have  made  a  permanent  opening- 
through  the  sand-hills,  and  is  never  dammed  up  by  them  like  some 
weaker  streams  on  the  plain,  which  become  nuirshes  in  the  dry  season, 
though  in  winter,  when  swollen  by  the  rains,  they  gain  force  enough 
to  break  through  again  to  the  sea.  A  dam  over  the  river  turns  aside 
a  powerful  current,  which  drives  twelve  pairs  of  stones,  most  of  them 
busy  when  I  passed,  grinding  flour  for  customers.  The  splash  of  the 
water  as  it  fell  in  white  waves  from  the  restless  wheels  and  rushed  to 
join  the  main  stream  was  delightful  in  such  a  climate.  The  river  is 
perhaps  twenty  yards  broad,  and  of  a  good  depth. 

A  short  distance  outside  Joppa  lies  the  German  village  of  Sarona, 
called  after  the  plain  in  which  it  stands.  On  the  way  we  passed  two 
long  strings  of  camels,  one  laden  with  oil  in  black  skin  bottles  from 
Nablus;  the  other  with  bags  of  rice  from  the  same  town.  It  was 
doubtless  in  similar  skin  jars,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  that  King  Men- 
ahem  of  Samaria,  while  professing  to  be  loyal  to  Assyria,  sent  gifts  of 
oil  to  Pharaoh,  in  Egypt,  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  Assyrian,^  to  secure 

1  Burckhardt,  Syria,  4to,  p.  239.    2  Ho3.  xii.  I.    Gcikie,  Hotirs  vaith  the  Bible,  iv.  265. 
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his  support.  They  are  made  of  the  entire  skin  of  a  he-goat,  the  places 
where  the  legs  and  tail  have  been,  being  carefally  sewn  up,  and  an 
opening  left  at  the  neck,  large  enough  to  form  a  mouth,  for  filling  and 
emptying.  To  enable  them  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  keep 
them  soft,  thev  are  smeared  with  oil. 

The  German  colony  is  now  firmly  established  and  prosperous,  but 
as  many  as  fifty  poor  Teutons  died  before  they  could  be  acclimatized. 
A  "town-house"  of  wood,  a  wind-mill  used  for  pumping,  a  town  clock, 
wheeled  vehicles,  a  forge,  European  ploughs  guided  by  native  peasants 
but  drawn  by  horses,  a  factory  for  all  kinds  of  wooden,  machinery  and 
implements,  from  wagons  to  plough-handles,  a  manufactory  of  tiles  and 
of  artificial  stone,  and  other  forms  of  Western  energy  and  skill,  showed 
the  dift'erence  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

I  rested  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  settlers,  a  large  commodious 
stone  building,  with  a  deep  well  under  a  shed  close  by,  supplying 
abundant  water,  which  was  raised  by  oxen  in  an  endless  chain  of 
buckets,  set  in  motion  by  a  horizontal  wheel;  it  is  used  for  household 
purposes,  and  for  irrigating  the  garden  and  contiguous  ground.  Vines 
from  American  plants  are  extensively  grown  in  the  settlement,  those 
of  the  country  being  liable  to  disease.  A  welcome,  simple  and  hearty, 
was  accorded  me,  and  I  left  for  Joppa  not  a  little  refreshed  by  the 
home-made  bread  and  butter,  both  excellent,  with  milk.  My  friend 
had  some  of  the  local  wine,  and  pronounced  it  excellent.  The  sandy 
road,  nowhere  "made,"  was  at  times  pretty  rough,  in  the  hollows 
washed  out  by  winter  storms.  Red  anemones,  bunches  of  lupins  from 
last  year's  sowing,  and  tufts  of  squills  brightened  the  open  ground  as 
we  drove  on;  but  Sharon,  at  its  best,  is  very  far  from  coming  up  to 
English  ideas  of  fertility  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PHILISTINE   PLAIN   AND  SAMSON'S  COUNTRY. 

Leaving  Joppa,  with  its  strange  crowds,  my  last  reminiscences  of  it 
are  made  up  of  a  confused  dream  of  masons  sitting  cross-legged,  chip- 
ping stones  from  Caesarea,  for  the  new  Christian  hospital;  stone- 
breakers  squatted  in  the  same  way  across  half  the  market-place,  frac- 
turing obdurate  metal  in  stone  mortars,  to  spread  on  the  road ;  strings 
of  donkeys  and  camels  moving  hither  or  thither,  and  a  general  hub- 
bub of  buyer  and  seller  filling  the  air.     A  four-wheeled  vehicle  had 


Kefr  Saba  fruiu  tlie  East.    CSee  jiage  41.) 
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been  hired  for  my  journey:  u  rough  open  alYair,  screened  at  the  roof 
and  sides  with  canvas  to  keep  otf  the  sun.  The  driver  wore  a  felt 
skull-cap,  dignified  into  a  makeshift  turban  by  a  pocket-liandkerchief 
twisted  round  it.  His  coat,  worn  over  a  blue  blouse,  was  of  woolen 
stuff,  fancifully  ornamented  down  the  back  with  crimson,  while  the 
arms  were  of  one  ])attern  to  the  elbow,  and  another  below  it.  Lebanon 
had  the  credit  of  its  manufacture,  though  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  to  say  through  how  many  hands  it  may  have  passed  before  it 
reached  those  of  our  Jehu.  Three  horses,  veritable  screws,  but  wiry 
witlial,  drew  us;  two  of  them  boasting  headstalls  and  collars,  made 
useful  if  not  ornamental  by  a  free  application  of  pieces  of  rope;  the 
third  arrayed  in  nothing  at  all  but  some  ropes.  Of  course  each  animal 
had  its  galls  and  raw  places;  no  horse  used  in  harness  in  Palestine  is 
without  them,  for  there  is  no  law  against  cruelty  to  animals,  and  no 
pity  in  the  native  heart  towards  dumb  creatures  to  supply  its  place. 

South  of  Joppa,  the  coast-plain  was  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
whose  name,  the  "immigrants,"  has,  curiously,  given  us  that  of  "  Pal- 
estine." It  was  the  part  of  Judaea  earliest  and  best  known  to  the 
Greeks,  who  entered  the  land  mainly,  at  first,  from  Egypt.  Hence,  as 
the  Romans  gave  tiie  name  of  Asia  and  Africa,  respectively,  to  the 
two  provinces  they  first  gained  on  these  two  continents,  and,  as  the 
English  gave  the  name  of  Dutch,  though  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
German  race,  to  the  people  of  Holland,  who  lay  next  their  own  shores, 
"Philistia"  became  the  Gentile  name  of  the  entire  Holy  Land,  in  the 
form  of  "Palestine."^ 

The  Philistines,  as  the  translation  of  their  name  in  the  Greek  Bible^ 
shows,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  peoples  who  were  in  Canaan 
before  their  appearance  among  them.  Their  territory  reached  from  a 
little  below  Jojjpa,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  to 
a  little  below  .Gaza,  along  the  coast,  and  back  to  the  hills  of  Judaea:  a 
district  hardly  fifty  miles  in  its  full  length,  or  half  that  in  its  extreme 
breadth.  Palestine,  as  a  Avhole,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  very 
small  country.  The  prophet  Amos^  tells  us  the  Philistines  came  from 
Caphtor,  that  is,  tlie  island  of  Crete,  and  we  read  elsewhere,  respecting 
"the  Avim  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim  [or  villages],  even  unto  Gaza" — that 
"the  Caphtorini,  which  came  out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead.""*  The  Avim  were  one  of  the  original  peoples  of 
Palestine,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  country  by 
the  Canaanites.  In  part  enslaving  these,  in  part  driving  tliem  out,  the 
Philistines  took  possession  of  their  district.  Thev  had  not,  however, 
come  direct  from  Crete,  but  had  previously  been  settled  at  Cassiotis — 
the  territory  of  the  Casluchim,^  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  whence  salt 

1    Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 25S,    2.   AllophyIoi="  men  of  another  tribe."    3.    Amosix.7.    4.    Deut. 
ii.  23.    5  Geu.  13, 1-i. 
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was  exported  for  the  dry-fish  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  Nile  Delta.^ 
Thence  they  wandered  north  to  the  more  fruitful  sea-coast  plains  of 
Canaan,  which,  from  their  position,  had  great  attractions  for  a  keenly 
commercial  people,  as  it  tapped  at  once  the  caravan  trade  with  the 
east  and  south,  and  the  sea  trade  with  the  west.  Hence,  already  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  their  king  Abimelech  had  his  seat  at  Gerar,  in 
the  fartherest  south  of  the  land,  and  boasted  a  chief  of  his  fighting 
men,  and  a  council  bearing  strange  titles.^  In  a  subsequent  generation, 
about  the  year  b.  c.  1920,3  the  Hebrews  went  down  into  Egypt,  from 
which  they  only  returned  after  a  residence  of  430  years.  By  this  time 
the  Philistines  had  grown  so  strong  that  God  would  not  allow  His 
people  to  go  up  to  Canaan  by  the  direct  and  easy  caravan  route,  still 
in  use,  because  it  would  have  brought  them  into  conflict  with  so  war- 
like a  race;  but  led  them  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  desert.^ 

After  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Central  Palestine,  three  of  the  Philis- 
tine cities — Ekron,  Ascalon,  and  Gaza — were  taken  in  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  the  invaders,  and  held  for  a  time  by  Judah,  to  whom  the 
sea-coast  [)laiu  had  been  assigned  by  Joshua.^  They  were,  however, 
lost  before  that  leader's  death,*  and  henceforth,  for  200  years,  even  the 
name  of  the  race  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Books.' 

That  t]]ere  was  a  hereditary  enmitv  between  tbeni  and  the  Hebrews, 
appears  however  in  the  incidental  notice  of  one  of  the  Judges — Sham- 
gar — having  slain  600  Philistines  with  the  massive  ox-goad,  shod  with 
iron,  still  common  in  those  parts.^  But  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,^  the  history  of  Samson  brings  the  nation  into  promi- 
nence as  the  most  dangerous  and  dreaded  enemies  of  Israel,  which 
they  continued  to  be  till  the  reign  of  David,  who  broke  their  power 
so  completely  that  he  was  able  to  form  an  old  and  3'Oung  body-guard 
— known  as  the  Crethi  and  Plethi — from  among  them.^^  From  this 
time  they  were  only  at  intervals  independent  of  the  Hebrews,  and  they 
finally  vanished  as  a  people,  under  the  iron  sway  of  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  in  succession. 

The  few  remains  of  their  language  and  religion  show  that  this 
remarkable  people  were  of  Semitic  race,  though  colored  to  a  large 
extent  by  Grecian  influences,  froni  their  temporary  residence  in  Crete. 
Fierce  and  fond  of  war,  they  had  the  genius  of  military  organization 
peculiar  to  the  West;  always  ready  with  disciplined  battalions  for  any 
quarrel.  Nor  were  they  less  keen  as  traders;  their  favorable  position 
on  the  coast  enabling  them  to  become,  in  some  measure,  rivals  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Of  their  politcal  constitution  we  know  only  that  their 
territory  was  divided  into  five  small  districts,  respectively  under  the 
chiefs  of  five  cities — Ekron,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and  Gaza.     Of 

1  Ebers,  Egypten  und  die  Backer  Mods,  p.  121.  2.Gen.  xx.  2;  xxi.  32;  xxvi.  1,  26.  3  Rlehni,  p. 
1196.  4  Exod.  xiii.  17  5  Josh.  xv.  45.  6  Josli.  xiii.  2.  7  Josh.  xiii.  2;  xv.  45;  Judg.  i.  18;  iii.  3. 
8  Judg.  iii.  31.    9  About  b.  c.  1250.    10  1  Sam.  xxx.  14;  Ezeli.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5. 
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their  religion  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  the  g<j(l  ]>eelzebub 
was  worsliipped  at  Ekron,  Dagon  at  Gaza  and  Ashdod/  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  goddess  Derketo  in  Ascalon.^ 

The  present  pojndation  of  Palestine  is,  doubtless,  hu-gelv  represen- 
tative, in  the  various  districts,  of  the  ancient  races  of  the  land,  so  that 
Philistine  blood  in   the  people  of  the  old  Philistine  country  may  per- 
haps,  in   ])art,   account   for  their  being  much  more  Egyptian,  in  their 
ways  and  dress,  than  those  around  them;    the  Philistines,  as  we  have 
seen,  having  originally  come  from  Crete,  through  Egypt.     There  were, 
however,  many  other  nationalities  in  the  land  in  Joshua's  day.     The 
Hittites — possibly  a  small  branch  of  the  mighty  Cheta  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  whose   power,  at  its   highest,  reached   from  the  Grecian 
Archi])elago  to   Carchemish,  on  the   pAiphrates — lived  in  and  round 
Hebron,   in   the  time  of  Abraham,'^  and,  in  that  of  Moses,  among  the 
mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,'*  and  were  still  in  existence  in  the 
days  of  Ezra.^      The  Girgashi,  or  "dwellers  on  the  clay-land,"  were  a 
tribe  otherwise  unknown.'^      The  Amorites,  or  "dwellers  on  the  hills,'' 
were,   jierhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  Canaanite  races,  one  part  of  tliem 
living  on  the  mountains  of  Judah,'  which  they  divided  into  five  ])etty 
kingdoms;^  another  branch,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  noi-thern 
part  of  Moab,  divided  by  them  into  the  two  "kingdoms"  of  lleshbon 
and  Bashan.-*      It   was  of  their  towns,  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  in  what 
was  afterwards  Judaea,  that  the  Hebrew  spies  spoke  as  being  "  walled 
up  to  heaven.''^''     Then  there  were  the  Canaanites,  or  "dwellei's  in  the 
lowlands,"  that  is,  the  coast,  and  in  the  depression  of  the  Jordan.     The 
name   was  used   also,  in  a  wider  sense,  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  from 
that  race  being  the  great  business  people  of  the  Old  World,  came  after- 
wards to  mean  "  traders."  ^^     Besides  these,  we  read  of  the  Perizzites, 
or   "peasants,"   in   contrast    to   dwellers   in    towns;    the    Ilivites,   or 
"dwellers  in  villages;"    and  the  Jebusites,  or  "threshing-floor  ])eople," 
in  allusion,  apparently,  to  the  early  use  of  the  top  of  Moint  Moriah  at 
Jerusalem  as  a  threshing-floor ;12  this  being  the  one  spot  on  which  we 
find  them.     These  are  spoken  of,  perhaps  in  the  aggregate,  as  nations 
"greater  and  mightier"  than  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  their  invasion 
of  Palestine.^^     But  since  those  early  days  many  additional  races  have 
occupied  portions  of  the  land,  and  intermarriages  in  the  course  of  many 
ages  must  have  united  the  blood  of  a  great  many  nationalities  in  the 
veins  of  the  present  population. 

Asses,  laden  with  cabbages  for  market,  passed  us  as  we  drove  on 
from  Jop})a  over  a  track  in  the  hard  sand;  some  veiled  women,  also, 
with  baskets  of  lemons  on  their  heads.     They  carry  everything  thus, 

1  2Kingsi.2;JudK- xvi.  23:  1  Sam.  V.  1.  2  2  Mace.  xii.  26.  3  Gen.  xxiii.  4  Num.  xiii.  29;  Josh, 
xi.  3.  5  Ezra  ix.  1.  fi  Dent.  vii.  1.  7  Gen.  xiv.  7,  13;  Num.  .xiii.  20.  8  Josli.  x.  5.  9  Num.  xxi.  13; 
Deut.  iv.  47;  .Tosh  ii.  10;  xxiv.  12.  10  Deut.  i.  28.  11  Job  xll.  6.  The  word  " merchants "  is 
"Canaanites"'  in  the  Heb.,  so  in  Prov.  xxxi.  24.    12  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18—23.    13  Deut.  vii. 
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and  owe  to  tbeir  doing  so  an  erectness  of  carriage  wliicli  their  sisters 
in  the  West  might  well  envy.  More  asses,  laden  with  sand,  followed; 
women  with  black  veils,  girls  with  milk,  which  they  carry  in  jars  on 
their  shoulder,  as  they  do  water.  Married  women  carry  their  little 
children  thus,  in  many  cases.  Sometimes,  indeed,  you  meet  little 
children,  perhaps  still  imweaned,  carried  by  their  mother  on  her  hips, 
just  as  Isaiah  says,  "Thy  daughters  shall  be  nutsed  at  thy  sicle."^  A 
Bedouin  in  a  striped  ''abbH"  and  bright  ''kefiyeh,"  or  head-shawl,  kept 
in  its  place  by  the  usual  circlet  of  soft  camel's-hair  rope  going  twice 
round  the  head:  his  seat,  the  hump  of  a  camel;  with  other  camels 
carrying  back  to  their  villages  loads  of  empty  sacks,  in  which  they 
had  taken  grain  to  Joppa  or  elsewhere,  made  us  next  turn  aside.  The 
men  of  to-day  thus  still  carry  their  riches  on  the  shoulders  of  young- 
asses,  and  their  treasures  upon  the  bunches  of  camels,  as  in  the  days 
of  Isaiah;^  so  little  have  the  customs  of  the  East  changed,  after  so 
many  centuries. 

Immense  mounds  of  finely  broken-up  straw  for  fodder  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  Egypt,  and  this  fodder  is  common,  also,  in  Palestine. 
Strings  of  camels  passed  towards  Joppa  as  we  went  on,  with  huge  bags 
of  it  balanced  on  each  side  of  their  humps.  It  is  the  only  dry  food 
for  horses  or  cattle  in  Western  Asia,  and  is  largely  used,  also,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  The  name  given  to  it  is  "  teben " — the  same, 
to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  When  the  grain  is  trampled 
out  on  the  open-air  threshing-floors,  by  the  feet  of  cattle  or  by  the 
sharp  stone  or  iron  teeth  underneath  the  threshing-sledoe,^  the  straw  is 
necessarily  broken  or  cut  into  very  small  pieces.  These  are  the 
"teben"  of  which  we  often  read  in  the  Bible.  Eebekah  told  Eliezer, 
Abraham's  servant,  that  her  brother  had  both  "teben  and  provender''* 
for  his  camels.  The  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  were  refused  "teben" 
to  mix  with  the  clay  of  the  bricks  they  had  to  make.^  The  Levite 
saw  abundance  of  "teben  and  provender  for  his  asses"  in  Gibeah, 
though  so  inhospitably  received.^  Barley  and  "teben"  had  to  be 
provided  by  the  rural  community  for  the  common  horses,  and  also  for 
those  of  a  swifter  and  finer  breed,  belonging  to  Solomon.'^  The  wicked, 
says  Job,  are  "  as  teben  before  the  wind,  and  as  chaff  that  the  storm 
carrieth  away."^  Leviathan  is  said  to  esteem  "iron  as  teben,  and 
brass  as  rotten  wood."^  In  the  days  of  the  Messiah  "the  lion  shall 
eat  teben  like  the  ox."!*^  The  Word  of  God  by  His  true  prophets,  we 
read  in  Jeremiah,  was  as  different  from  the  utterances  of  the  false 
prophets  as  "teben  is  from  wheat."  ^^  Thus  the  camel-loads  that  made 
me  swerve  aside  throw  light  on  a  good  many  verses  of  Scripture. 

The   drifting   sand   from   the  shore  is   playing  sad  havoc  with  the 

1.  3  Isa.  Ix.  4.  2  Isa.  xxx.  fi.  3  Deut.  xxv.  4 ;  Isa.  xli.  15.  4  Gen.  xxiv.  25.  5  Ex.  v.  7.  6  Judg. 
xix.  19.  7  1  Kings  iv.  28.  For  "dromedaries,"  read  as  in  the  text.  SJobxxi.  18.  9  Job  xli.  27. 
10  Isa.  XI.  7;  Ixv.  25.    11  Jer.  xxiu.28. 
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Philistine  plain.  Immediately  south  of  Joppa  it  reaches  a  distance  of 
four  miles  inland.  Towards  the  sea,  tliese  dunes  or  sand-hills  present 
a  very  gentle  slope,  but  on  the  land  side  they  are  much  steeper,  so 
that  as  the  sea-wind  blows  the  loose  grains  over  the  crest,  they  roll,  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  farther  and  farther  afield,  gradually  overwhelm- 
ing gardens,  orchards,  and  ploughed  land,  and,  of  course,  under  the 
Turk,  nothing  is  done  to  stay  their  progress. 

Tlie  road  led  straight  south,  along  these  yellow  desolations;  the 
telegraph  wires  to  Egypt  running  at  its  side.  Six  or  seven  miles  from 
Joppa  I  crossed  the  Eubin,  which,  when  I  passed,  had  a  very  small 
stream  in  its  bed,  linking  together  some  almost  stagnant  pools,  fed  by 
springs  in  the  wady,  near  the  hills.  On  the  shore,  on  a  line  with 
Kandeh,  but  out  of  sight  from  the  road,  lay  Minet  Kubiu,  the  ancient 
port  for  Jamnia,  with  some  vines  and  a  few  mulberries  growing  wild 
in  the  sand,  which  here  probably  is  not  deep.  But  there  is  no  longer 
any  haibor  at  this  place,  though  ancient  tombs  in  the  rocks  speak  of 
a  large  resident  population  in  past  ages. 

Yabneh,  the  ancient  Jamnia,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rubin,  the 
course  of  which  I  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  two  arches.  Springs  in 
the  river-bed  cause  it  to  be  always  in  full  flow  at  its  mouth ;  the  Pal- 
estine Surveyors  speaking  of  it  as  six  or  eight  yards  across  near  the 
sea,  but  fordable  in  May,  1875.  At  Jamnia,  however,  the  channel  is 
nearly  dry,  except  after  rains,  though  it  has  cut  quite  a  ravine  across 
the  whole  plain,  in  some  parts  n^rshy,  with  reeds  and  rushes  at  the 
sides.  The  village  has  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  lies  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  on  the  top  of  a  low  green  hill,  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  Standing  apart  from  the  hills  around,  and  bordered  by  a  fringe 
of  gardens,  olive-yards,  and  fields  of  vetches,  it  looks  from  a  distance 
very  picturesque.  Some  wells  and  a  rain-pond  within  mud  banks, 
duly  repaired  each  year,  supply  water.  It  has  a  small  mosque,  which 
was  once  a  Christian  church. 

Yabneh,  like  all  places  in  Palestine,  is  very  old.  In  Joshua's  day 
it  was  known  as  JabneeV  and  along  with  Ekron,  which  was  near  it, 
was  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  tribe  of  Dan.^  The  Philistines,  however, 
kept  possession  of  it  till  King  Uzziah  took  it  and  broke  down  its 
walls.^  At  a  later  date  it  was  again  taken,  by  Simon  Maccabajus,'* 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  till  Pompey  gave  it  back  to  its 
earlier  population.-^  A  few  years  later,  a  large  colony  was  transferred 
to  it  by  order  of  the  Roman  Governor  of  Syria,  and  it  was  finally 
handed  over  by  Augustus,  thirty  years  before  Christ,  to  Herod  the 
Great,  from  whom  it  passed,  by  his  will,  to  his  sister  Salome;  she,  in 
turn,  leaving  it  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  So  lightly  were  com- 
munities handed  over  by  one  royal  personage  to  another  in  those  good 

I  Josh.  XV.  11.  2  Josh.  xix.  43 ;  Jos.  Ant.,  v.  i,  22.  3  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.  4  b.  c.  142.  5  b.  c.  63. 
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old  da3^s!  It  had  now  grown  so  large  that  it  is  said,  no  doubt  with 
much  exaggeration,  to  have  been  able  to  put  40,000  men  in  the  field ; 
but  hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  formed  a  large  part  of  the  community, 
caused   much  friction   between  them  and  their  heathen  fellow-citizens. 

At  the  breaking-out  of  the  last  Jewish  war,  Jamnia  received  per- 
mission from  Titus  to  give  a  home  to  the  members  of  the  Eabbinical 
College  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  thus  became  a  famous  seat  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  gradually  sank  in  after-times,  till  it  has  become  the  insig- 
nificant place  it  now  is. 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  one  looked  on  the  miserable  col- 
lection of  mud  houses  of  which  it  at  present  consists,  and  thought  that 
here  the  great  insurrection  of  Barcochba — "the  Son  of  a  Star"- — was 
planned  by  the  Rabbis,  in  their  despair  at  the  edict  by  which  Hadrian 
decreed  the  suppression  of  Judaism  and  took  their  power  from  the 
hands  of  its  teachers..  Everywhere  throughout  the  Empire  the  Jews 
had  been  restlessly  plotting  and  rising  against  the  Romans  for  two  gen- 
erations, till  even  Hadrian,  who  had  shown  them  favor  at  the  opening 
of  his  reign,  grew  fierce  against  them ;  ordered  the  site  of  Jerusalem 
to  receive  a  heathen  name — ^Elia  Capitolina — and  drove  the  plough- 
share over  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  as  a  sign  that  it  should  never  be 
rebuilt;  even  forbidding  any  Jew  so  much  as  to  approach  the  circuit 
of  the  Holy  City.  But  the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  who  should  give  the 
victory  to  the  ancient  people  of  God  over  all  their  enemies,  still  burned 
in  the  breast  of  every  Israelite,  and  the  hour  brought  with  it  the  man 
to  kindle  these  hopes  to  a  flame.  Appealing  to  the  prophecy  oT 
Balaam,  Barcochba,  apparently  hitherto  unknown,  gave  himself  out  as 
the  star  that  was  to  come  from  Jacob,  "  to  smite  the  corners  of  Moal), 
and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth,"  ^  and  acquired  formidable  power. 
Rabbi  Akiba,  a  great  name  among  the  Jews,  accepted  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  became  his  armor-bearer.  The  time  predicted  by  Haggai 
was  supposed  to  have  come,  when  Jehovah  would  "shake  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  overthrow  the  throne  of  kingdoms,  and  destroy  the 
strenoth  of  the  kinodoms  of  the  heathen."  ^  Barcochba  was  to  be  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel,  who  should  free  its  sons  from  the  bondage  of 
Rome.  Insurrection  bi'oke  out  at  once.  The  new  Messiah  must  have 
been  a  fierce  fanatic,  for  he  demanded  that  everyone  who  wished  to 
follow  him  should  submit  to  have  one  of  his  fingers  chopped  off  as  a 
test  of  his  resolution;  that  circumcision  should  be  repeated  on  all  who 
had  imperfectly  obeyed  the  rite,  and  that  the  Jewish  towns  should  be 
fortified — the  one  reasonable  measure  of  the  three!  According  to  the 
Rabbis,  200,000  men,  each  with  a  finger  hewn  off,  followed  him,  and  as 
many  more,  unwilling  to  endure  this  test,  agreed  that  they  would  drag 
up  by  the  roots  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  as  a  pledge  of  their  spirit.     Fifty 
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strong  places,  and  nearly  1,000  villages,  were  taken  from  the  Romans, 
and  it  took  three  years  and  a  half  for  Hadrian  to  quell  the  terrible  ris- 
in"-.  Bether,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  revolted  Hebrews,  held  out  for  a 
whole  year.  The  number  who  perished  was  reckoned  at  half  a  mill- 
ion, and  the  exasperation  at  the  failure  of  the  movement  was  so  great 
that  Barcochba's  name — "the  Son  of  a  Star" — was  changed  by  the 
survivors  to  Bar  Cosiba — "  the  Son  of  a  Lie."  ^ 

This  terrible  narrative  shows  very  forcibly  the  ideas  of  the  Messiah 
prevalent  in  the  days  of  Christ.  It  was  to  make  Him  sucli  a  king  as 
Barcochba  that  the  multitude  wished  to  lay  liokl  on  the  Saviour  and 
put  Him  at  their  head,-  after  the  miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  at 
the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  it  was  because  He  would  not  lead 
a  great  rising  against  Rome  that  His  countrymen  finally  rejected  Him. 

Jamnia  is  only  four  miles  and  a  half  from  a  famous  site — Ekron,  one 
of  tlie  chief  towns  of  the  Philistines,  now  called  Akir.  Near  it,  among 
the  hills  overhanging  the  plain,  is  the  reigon  of  Samson's  exploits  and 
of  some  notable  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  which  could  not  be  more 
conveniently  visited  than  from  this  point,  though  horses,  not  wheels, 
are  required  in  the  uplands. 

Ekron  is  now  onl\^  a  mud  hamlet  on  low  rising  ground,  with  gardens 
hedged  with  prickly  pear,  and  a  well  on  the  north.  Cisterns,  empty  or 
tenanted  by  birds,  the  stones  of  hand-mills,  two  marble  columns,  and  a 
stone  press,  are  the  only  ancient  remains  to  be  seen,  for  the  Ekron  of 
the  Bible  was  probably  built,  like  the  present  village,  of  unburnt 
bricks,  which  a  few  years  reduce  to  dust.  One  of  the  two  marble  pil- 
lars still  visible  forms  the  top  of  the  gateway  leading  into  a  very  hum- 
ble village  mosque.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  keep  bees ;  great  jars 
closed  up  at  the  mouth  with  clay,  except  a  httle  entrance,  serving  for 
hives,  as,  indeed,  is  the  custom  generall}'  in  Palestine.  Sheepskin 
cloaks,  the  fleece  inside,  are  worn  by  a  number  of  the  villagers,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  chill  in  the  early  morning  or  through  the  night,  the 
contrast  between  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  cold  of  these  hours  being 
very  great,  as  of  old  with  Jacob  in  Mesopotamia.^  Ekron  means 
"barren,"  perhaps  because,  although  the  rich  cornlands  of  the  plain  lie 
just  below,  the  place  itself  stands  on  one  of  a  long  series  of  sandy, 
uncultivated  swells,  which,  in  this  part,  reach  from  the  hills  to  the  sea- 
coast. 

This,  the  most  northern  of  the  five  Philistine  cities,  was  assigned  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,*  but  afterwards  to  that  of  Dan,^  though, 
in  the  end,  Judah  took  it  and  for  a  time  held  it.^  At  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  however,  it  was  again  a  Philistine  town,  and  is 
famous  because  the  Ark,  Avhen  taken  from  the  Hebrews,  rested  in  it 

1  A  very  fuU  account  of  Barcochba's  revolt  is  given  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view  in  Hamburg- 
er's ifra?  rnci/ri..  il.  a5  ff.  2  John  vi.  15.  3  See  an<e,  p.  72.  4  Josh.  xiii.  3;  xv.  11,46.  5  Josh.  xix. 
43.    6  Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vii.  14. 
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for  a  time.i  In  connection  with  this  incident  it  is  striking  to  find  tliat 
the  two  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Phihstiues  for  detaining  the  sacred 
chest  are  still  among  the  number  of  local  visitation  ;  the  habits  of  the 
people  leading  very  often  to  the  internal  tumors  called  emerods  in  the 
Scripture  narrative,  and  armies  of  tield-mice  not  unfrequently  ravaging 
the  crops.  The  destructiveness  of  these  pests  in  the  East  is,  indeed, 
often  very  great.  A  friend  of  Dr.  van  Lennep^  informed  him  that, 
one  year,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  "  saw  the  depredations  committed  by  an 
immense  army  of  field-mice,  which  passed  over  the  ground  like  an 
army  of  young  locusts.  Fields  of  standing  corn  and  barley  disappea)ed 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  as  for  vines  and  mulberrj^-trees,  they 
were  gnawed  at  the  roots  and  speedily  prostrated.  The  annual  jiro- 
duce  of  a  farm  of  150  acres,  which  promised  to  be  unusually  large,  was 
thus  utterly  consumed,  and  the  neighboring  farms  suffered  equally." 
It  was  in  all  probability  a  visitation  of  these  mice  by  which  the  Phil- 
istines were  harassed,  though,  indeed,  there  is  a  choice  of  creatures  of 
this  class  in  Palestine,  which  boasts  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  varie- 
ties of  the  gen  us  .^ 

It  is  now  over  2,700  years  since  a  solemn  deputation  arrived  in 
Ekron  from  King  Ahaziah  of  Samaria,^  son  of  Ah ab,  to  consult  the 
local  god,  who  bore  the  ominous  name  of  Beelzebub,  or,  to  write  it  more 
correctly,  Baal-zebub — the  "Lord  of  Flies" — a  title  of  the  sun-god,  as  con- 
troller of  the  swarming  insect  world.  Flies  are  at  all  times  a  severe  trial 
in  tlie  hot  months  in  the  East,  but  occasionally  they  become  almost  unen- 
durable. That  they  were  equally  troublesome  in  antiquity  is  shown 
by  Judith  being  said  to  have  pulled  aside  the  mosquito  curtains  on  the 
bed  of  Holofernes,  when  she  was  about  to  kill  him.^  In  the  Jordan 
valley  the  flocks  and  cattle  are  in  great  dread  of  a  species  of  blood- 
sucking horse-flies,  to  escape  from  which  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
drive  them  to  higher  and  colder  levels,  where  these  plagues  are  not 
found.  Even  the  wild  animals  are  equally  tormented  by  these  insects, 
and  flee  to  elevations  where  they  are  safe  frcjm  them.  Cases  are  also 
known,  for  example  in  the  region  of  Nazareth,  where  immense  swarms 
of  small  black  flies  darken  the  air,  and  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils ;  their  numbers  at  times  breaking  up  an  Arab  encamp- 
ment, since  even  smoke  and  flame  are  hardly  able  to  drive  them  av/ay.^ 
In  the  Bible  the  word  "  Zebub  "  is  used  twice:  in  the  passage,  "Dead 
flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking 
savor,""  and  when  Isaiah  says  that  "  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that 
is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,"^  that  is.  He  shall  make 
a  sound  like  that  which  men  use  to  attract  and  lead  to  the  hive  a 
swarm  of  bees ;  thus  bringing  from  all  the  canals  and  waters  of  Egypt 

1  1  Sam.  V.  10.  2  Van  Lennep.  Bible  Lands.  ]).  285.  3  Tliri.strani,  Nat.  HM.  of  the  Bible:  art- 
"Mouse."  4  R.  c.  897—895.  5  .Juditli  xiii.  9.  Greek,  Kuiyuirflov  In  Liddell  aud  Scott,  "a  bed  with 
mosquito  curtains."    6  Rielini,  p.  445.    7  Eccles.  x.  1,    8  Isa.  vji.  18. 
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the  fly  which  in  summer  is  found  near  them  in  such  clouds.  Both  on 
the  Nile  and  in  Palestine  the  coinmou  fly  is  met  with  in  myriads,  and, 
b}''  carrying  infectious  matter  on  its  i'eet,  induces,  when  it  lights,  as  it 
constantly  does,  on  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  purulent  ophthalmia,  the 
curse  of  both  countries.  They  also  draw  blood  by  their  bites,  and 
produce  festering  sores,  and  they  swarm  to  such  an  extent  that  any 
article  of  food  not  carefully  covered  is  made  useless  by  them  in  a  few 
minutes.  Some  authorities  even  think  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  resj)ect- 
ing  the  country  on  the  Up])cr  Nile,  the  "land  of  the  shadowing 
wings,"  ^  refer  to  the  vast  swarms  of  flies  in  those  ])arts. 

But  poor  Ahaziah  had  more  serious  matters  to  trouble  him  than 
Eastern  fly-swarms,  when  his  embassy  a])pea7'ed  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  Ekron,  so  long  ago.  He  had  fallen  thiough  an  upper  lattice  of  his 
house  and  feared  he  was  dying.  The  god  Beelzebub  had  a  great  name 
for  revealing  the  future.  Would  the  sufferer  live  or  die  ?  The  fame 
of  the  local  oracle  must  have  been  very  high,  not  only  then,  but  in 
later  times,  since  Beelzebub  had,  by  Christ's  day,  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  of  the  heathen  gods  of  Palestine,  or,  as  the  Jews  put 
it,  the  "the  prince  of  the  devils :  "^  a  use  of  the  name  which  has, 
among  Christians,  made  it  equivalent  to  that  of  the  arch-enemy  him- 
self. 

East  of  Ekron,  which  itself  is  200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  land  rises 
in  successive  ridges  to  that  of  Tell  Jezer,  which  stands  up  in  prominent 
isolation  750  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  distance  of  about  four- 
teen miles  from  it  and  six  from  Ekron.  Part  of  these  uplands  bears 
corn,  round  the  small  villages  of  Naaneh  and  El-Mansnrah,  the  former 
— once  Naamah,  near  Makkedah — where  Joshua  put  to  death  the  five 
kings  after  the  rout  of  Bethhoron.^  The  rest  is  a  barren  reach  of  half- 
consolidated  sand,  without  water.  Below  the  swelling  ground  of  the 
low  hills  the  soil  is  rich,  but  only  partially  cultivated,  and  the  rising 
slopes  themselves  are  the  haunts  of  small  encampments  of  wandering 
Bedouins.  The  ancient  fertility  of  the  hills  has  in  fact  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  want  of  population,  the  terraces  on  which  vinej-ards 
and  orchards  were  planted  being  left  to  fall  into  ruin,  so  that  the  rich 
soil  has  to  a  large  extent  been  washed  away,  leaving  only  the  bare 
rock. 

In  1874  the  long-lost  royal  Canaanite  city  of  Gezer  was  strangely 
re-discovered  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  in  this  hitherto  unsuspected 
region.  Finding  it  stated  in  an  old  Arab  chronicle,  in  an  account  of  a 
petty  battle  fought  in  this  neighborhood,  that  the  shouts  of  the  com- 
batants w^ere  heard  both  at  the  village  of  Khulda  and  Tell-el-Jezer — 
"the  Hill  of  Gezer" — he  came  to  this  spot,  to  see  if  he  could  justifv 
his  idea  that  the  latter  was  really  the  site  of  the  long-forgotten  city. 
1  Isa.  xviU.  1.   2  Matt.  ix.  84 ;  xii.  24 ;  Mark  iii.  22.    3  Josh.  x.  10 ;  xv.  41. 
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Learning  from  some  peasants  that  a  rude  inscription  was  to  be  seen  at 
one  point,  cut  deeply  into  the  natural  rock,  he  sought  it  out,  and  to 
his  delight  found  that  it  was  in  Hebrew,  and  read  "  Boundary  of  Gezer." 
The  letters  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  Maccab^an  age — the  sec- 
ond century  before  Christ — and  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Gezer  has 
actually  come  once  more  to  light.  As  in  many  other  cases,  a  Mahom- 
medan  tomb  crowns  the  hill,  marking  it  out  for  a  long  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Tell,  that  is,  mound,  or  hill,  is  long  and  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  witli  terraces  at  the  sides,  supported  by  a  great  wall  of 
large  unhewn  blocks  of  stone.  Near  the  eastern  end  is  a  raised  square 
platform  of  earth,  about  200  feet  eacli  way,  containing  similar  blocks. 
This  is  all  that  is  now  left  of  the  once  populous  city.  A  fine  spring 
on  the  east  must  have  supplied  it  abundantly  with  water,  while  the 
plain  below  stretches  out  in  rick  corn-fields  to  tbe  sand-hills  near  the 
sea.  If  it  was  hard  for  the  citizens  to  climb  to  their  lofty  home,  the 
view  from  it  well  repaid  them  when  it  was  reached,  for  the  plain  of 
Sharon  to  the  north,  with  Lydda,  and  doubtless,  in  those  days,  many 
other  towns  or  villages,  and  the  great  Philistine  plain  to  the  south, 
with  its  varying  snrface  and  its  busy  life,  lay  at  their  feet;  the  purple 
mountains  of  Judsea  rising  behind  them  to  the  east,  while  the  view  to 
the  west  was  only  closed  by  the  blue  horizon  of  the  great  sea.^  Deso- 
late now  for  many  centuries,  human  life  was  once  varied  enough  on 
this  airy  height;  for  Gezer,  besides  being  a  Levitical  city,  and,  as  such, 
thronged  with  priests,  was  so  important  as  to  form  part  of  the  dowry 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter  wdien  she  became  one  of  Solomon's  many 
queens. 

Wady  es  Surar,  which  opens  on  the  plain  about  four  miles  south- 
east of  Ekron,  leads  directly  into  the  country  of  Samson,  and  also  to 
the  scene  of  David's  encounter  with  Goliath.  It  stretches  up,  to  the 
south-east,  into  the  mountains  of  Judaea,  and  is  watered  in  its  centre 
by  the  Eubin ;  other  wadys  or  valleys  running  into  it  on  both  sides 
throughout  its  ascending  length,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  numberless 
branches  which  pierce  the  hill-country  in  all  directions.  Slowly 
mounting  it  from  the  plain  by  a  rough  track  which  skirts  its  lower 
side,  a  long  slow  climb  at  last  brings  us  in  sight  of  Surah,  the  ancient 
Zorah,  the  birth-place  of  Sampson,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  1,171  feet  high, 
about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Ekron.  Lying  aloft,  over  the  valley, 
this  spot  was  evidently  occupied  by  the  Plebrews  as  an  outpost,  from 
which  to  watch  their  enemies,  the  Philistines ;  the  eye  ranging  from 
it  over  the  whole  broad  glen  beneath,  as  well  as  the  hills  on  its  south 
side,  which  in  Samson's  day  were  hostile  country.  The  present  village 
is  a  moderate-sized  collection  of  mud  huts^  on  the  top  of  a  bare  white 

1  Gezer  is  mentioned  in  .Tosh.  x.  33;  xii.  12;  xvi.  3, 10;  Judg.  i.  29;  2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Kings  ix.  15, 
16, 17 ;  1  Cliron.  vi.  67 ;  vii.  28 ;  xiv.  16 ;  XX.  4.    2  Josh.  xv.  33. 
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And  they  shall  break  down  thy 
walls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasant 
houses  :  and  they  shall  lay  thy 
stones   and  thy   timber  and  tby 

.^  dust  in  the  tniclst  of  the  water.  .  . 

How  art  thou  destroyed,  tliat 

was  inhabited  of  seafaring  men, 

the   renowned  city,  which  wast 

stronj;  in  the  sea.-E'^e.xxvi.l^,!?. 

(WEST  SIDE.)    (See  page  48.) 
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hill,  with  some  olives  lower  dowu  tlic  slopes  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
a  well  in  a  little  valley  below  ;  but  the  vilhigers  do  not  use  this,  pre- 
ferring to  get  their  water  from  a  spring  halt'  a  mile  oft",  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  A  mukam,  or  shrine,  of  a  Mussulman  saint  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  village;  a  low  square  building  of  stone,  with  a  hum- 
ble dome  and  a  small  court,  within  an  old  stone  wall,  at  the  side.  You 
enter  the  yard  through  a  small  door  in  this  wall,  up  two  or  three  steps, 
but  beyond  the  bare  walls,  and  a  solitary  ])alm-tree,  twice  the  height 
of  the  wall,  there  is  nothing  to  see.  Sheikii  Samat,  whoever  he  was, 
lies  solitary  enough  and  well  forgotten  in  his  airy  sepulchre,  but  the 
whitewash  covering  liis  resting-place  marks  a  custom  which  is  univer- 
sal with  Mussulman  tombs  of  this  kind.  In  almost  every  landscape 
the  eye  is  caught  by  some  whited  sepulchre,  just  as  the  eye  must  have 
been  in  the  Bible  times  by  those  to  one  of  which  our  Lord  may  have 
pointed  when  He  denounced  the  Scribes  and  riiarisees  as  having,  like 
such  places,  outward  purity,  but  the  very  oi)posite  within.^  The  Jews 
whitewashed  their  tombs,  however,  to  warn  passers-by  of  the  defiling 
presence  of  death,  lest  too  near  an  approach  might  make  them  unclean, 
and  thus  unfit  them  for  any  religious  act,  or  for  partaking  of  the  Pass- 
over or  entering  the  Temple. 

On  the  airy  hill  of  Surah  or  Zorah,  the  border  village,  a  spot  now  so 
bleak  and  uninviting,  young  Samson  grew  up,  amidst  plentiful  dis- 
course about  border  forays,  and  constant  sight  and  sound  of  danger 
from  the  hated  foe:  a  fit  school  for  such  a  lad.  Many  a  time  must 
he  have  gone,  as  a  little  child,  with  his  mother  to  the  spring,  and 
walked  back  up  the  steep  half-mile  beside  her,  as  she  carried  her 
water-jar  on  her  head,  to  supply  the  household;  for  mothers  in  Pales- 
tine, as  elsewhere,  like  to  have  their  growing  boys  at  their  side  when 
they  go  abroad.  It  speaks  of  troublous  times  that  a  village  should 
have  been  perijhod  so  high,  instead  of  nestling  in  the  broad,  flat  valley 
below;  but  the  landscape  may  have  been  cheerier  in  those  days  than 
it  is  now,  for  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  or  villages  crown  nearly  every 
hill-top  round;  over  thirty  being  found  within  a  circle  of  three  miles 
from  Zorah,  So  populous  was  the  country  once ;  so  desolate  is  it 
to-day. 

Three  miles  off  to  the  south-west,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  val- 
ley, 800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thus  nearly  400  feet  below  Zorah, 
young  Samson  had  before  him  the  village  of  Tibnah — then  Timnath^ 
— which  was  for  a  time  all  the  world  to  him,  for  the  maiden  who  had 
won  his  heart  lived  there.  Ruined  walls,  caves,  wine-presses,  and 
rock-cut  cisterns  are  all  that  remains  of  it,  unless  we  count  the  spring, 
north  of  tlie  site,  to  and  from  which  Samson's  betrothed  must  often 
have  borne  her  water-jar  in  those  old  days.     The  local  and  Oriental 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  27.     2  Josh.  xv.  10;  Judg.  .\iv.  5. 
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coloring  of  the  Scripture  story  of  the  marriage^  and  its  incidents  is 
perfect.  Samson,  we  read,  "went  down"  to  Timnatli — for  it  h\v  lower 
tlian  Zorah,  as  we  have  seen.  It  was  then  a  Philistine  villase,  and 
tlie  Philistines  had  dominion  over  Israel  at  that  time.  As  now,  the 
lover  could  not  himself  manage  the  courtship;  his  father  and  mother 
must  break  the  ice,  by  getting  his  sweetheart  for  him;  must  learn  the 
dowry  to  be  given  for  her,  and  consent  to  pay  it.  The  betrothal 
arranged,  ])arents  and  son  were  free  to  go  together  to  Timnath,  and,  for 
tlie  first  time,  Samson  got  leave  to  talk  with  his  future  wife.  The 
incident  of  the  swarm  of  bees  in  the  dried-up  skeleton  of  the  lion  is 
also  true  to  local  experience.  A  dead  camel  is  often  found  so  dried  up 
by  the  summer  heat,  before  putrefaction  has  begun,  that  the  mummy 
remains  ])ermanently  unaltered,  without  any  corrupt  smell.^  Such  a 
withered  and  dry  shell  of  a  dead  beast  would  offer  to  wild  bees  a  very 
fit  place  for  storing  their  honey,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  use  hollow 
trees,  or  clefts  in  the  rocks,  for  hives.  Even  in  England  wrens  and 
sparrows  have  been  known  to  make  their  nest  in  the  dried  body  of  a 
crow  or  hawk  nailed  up  on  a  barn-door,^  and  instances  are  recorded  of 
hornets  using  the  skull  of  a  dead  camel  for  their  hive.^  As  to  the 
lion:  a  few  years  ago  the  carcass  of  one  was  brought  into  Damascus, 
and  lion-bones  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  Jordan,^  while  in 
the  Bible  there  are  five  different  words  for  the  animal  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  and  of  these,  three — Laish,  Lebaoth,  and  Arieh  *^  — 
are  used  as  names  of  places,  apparently  from  lions  haunting  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Marriage  feasts  still  continue  for  seven  days,'  as  Samson's  did, 
amidst  songs,  dances,  and  rough  j oil it}^,  in  which  putting  and  answer- 
ing riddles  forms  a  prominent  part.  It  would  seem,  further,  from  Sam- 
son's being  allowed  to  see  his  betrothed  before  marriage,  that  the 
marriage  feast  was  something  like  that  now  found  among  the  peasants 
of  the  iiaaran:  its  scene,  the  open-air  threshing-floor;  the  company, 
made  up  of  "  friends  of  the  bridegroom,"  of  whom  the  parents  of  Sam- 
son's wife  provided  the  feast  with  as  many  as  thirty  ;  ^  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sitting,  rudely  crowned,  as  king  and  queen  of  the  sports, 
on  the  threshing-sledge,  as  a  mock  throne,  till  at  the  close  of  the  week 
husband  and  Avifc  find  themselves  once  more  poor  hard-working  peas- 
ants.^ That  the  whole  party  at  Samson's  wedding  were  little  better 
than  peasants  is  clear  from  their  distress  at  the  thought  of  losing  a 
shirt  and  an  outer  tunic  apiece.  "  Have  you  invited  us,"  was  their  taunt 
to  the  bride,  "  only  to  take  from  us  our  property  ?"i°  Marriage  feasts 
often  end  now,  as  they  did  in  this  case,  in  quarrels  and  even  bloodshed. 

1  Judg.  xiv.  1  ff.  2  Rosenm  Her,  A.  u.  N.  Morgenland,  iii.  46.  3  Tristram,  Nai.  Hist.  Bible,  p.  324. 
4  Land  and  Book,  p.  566.  5  Tristram,  Nat.  Hid.  Bible,  p.  117.  6  Juflge.  xviii.  4;  Josli.  xv.  32;  xix. 
6;  2  Kings  XV.  25.  7  Riehm,  p.338.  8  Judge. xiv.  11.  9  Dr.  J.  G.  WetsteiniuDelitzsch'sflo/iesWed, 
p.  162  fl.    10  Judges,  xiv.  15. 
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Sampson's  revenge  for  his  wife  being  stolen  from  him  and  married  to 
another  man  took,  as  we  may  remember,  a  form  strange  to  Western 
ideas,  and  yet  this  too,  on  the  spot,  must  have  seemed  quite  in  keeping 
with  local  ways  and  circumstances.  The  great  valley  of  Sorek,  with 
its  broad  swells  of  rich  land  stretching  away,  wave  on  wave,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  distant  hills  at  its  sides,  must  have  been  covered  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction  with  a  sea  of  corn,  which  in  the  hot 
summer,  as  harvest  approached,  would  be  like  so  much  tinder.  Any 
one  who  has  traveled  in  Palestine  at  this  season  must  have  noticed 
the  rigorous  jirecautions  taken  against  a  conflagration,  so  certain  to  be 
widely  disastrous  where  no  walls  or  hedges  separate  the  fields ;  there 
being  great  danger,  in  fact,  of  the  flames  spreading  over  the  whole 
landscape.  It  would  be  easy  for  Samson  to  get  any  number  of  jackals, 
by  the  abundant  help  he  could  command  as  a  local  hero,  if  not  already 
"judge."  The  howls  of  these  animals  by  night,  in  every  part  of  Pales- 
tine, show  how  common  they  are  even  now,  and  in  Samson's  time  they 
must  have  been  much  more  so,  as  difi^erent  places  bore  difterent  names 
given  from  the  numbers  of  these  pests  in  their  neighbohood.  We  have 
"the  Land  of  Shual"^ — that  is,  "the  Jackal  Country" — apparently 
near  to  Bethel;  Hazar-shual,  or  "Jackal  Town,"2  and  Shaalabbin — 
"  the  City  of  Jackals  " — a  town  of  Dan,  Samson's  own  tribe.^  For 
]\[aralah,^  in  Zebulon,  on  the  north,  the  Syriac,  moreover,  reads,  "the 
Hill  of  Jackals."  Indeed,  the  constant  mention  of  snares,  nets,  pits, 
&c.,  in  tlie  Bible,  shows  that  wild  creatures  of  all  kinds  must  have 
been  much  more  numerous  than  they  now  are,  though  some  kinds, 
jackals  among  them,  still  abound. 

Looking  down  to  the  south  from  Zorah,  the  site  of  Bethshemesh.  to 
which  the  lowing  kine  dragged  the  cart  on  which  had  been  put  the 
sacred  ark  of  the  Hebrews,  is  in  full  view.  It  is  two  miles  from 
Zorah,  and  lies  about  250  feet  lower.  Heaps  of  stones,  and  ruined 
walls  that  seem  modern,  speak  of  a  former  village,  while  foundations 
and  walls  of  good  masonry,  apparently  more  ancient,  mark  a  low  swell 
to  the  west.  Add  to  these  some  rock-cut  tombs,  half  buried  ;  a  few 
olives  to  the  east;  a  tomb  of  some  unknown  Mussulman  saint — and 
you  have  all  that  remains  of  Bethshemesh,  unless  you  include  a  set  of 
dry  stone  huts,  with  roofs  of  boughs,  for  shelter  to  harvestmen  in  the 
reaping  season.  The  old  name,  which  means  "  the  House  of  the  Sun," 
is  now  changed  to  "  Ain  Shems,"  "  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun  " — living 
water  being  found  in  the  valley  below.  Both  point  to  the  Philistine 
«un-worship,  and  both  names  are  fitting,  for  every  sun  "  house "  or 
temple  needed,  like  all  other  ancient  sanctuaries,  a  fountain  near  it,  to 
supply  water  for  ablutions  and  libations.     The  village  looks  down  the 

1  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.     2  Josh.  xv.  28;  xix.  3:  1  Chron.  iv.  28;  Neh.  xi.  27.     3  Josh.  xix.  42.     4  Josh, 
xix.ll.  See  the  whole  subject  treated  with  wonderful  learning  in  Bochart's  Uicrozoicm,  p.  8^  ff. 
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wide  valley  of  Sorek,  wliicli  trends  to  the  north-east,  so  that  the 
men  of  Berth  shemesh,  then  busy  reaping  their  wheat,  could  see  from 
afar  the  kine  dragging  the  cart  with  the  ark^  towards  them,  up  the 
rough  track  from  Ekron.  Their  little  hill-town,  like  Zorah,  was  a 
frontier  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  those  days,  and  right  glad 
must  all  hearts  have  been  to  welcome  the  national  palladium  once 
more  among  its  own  people. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

LOCALITIES   FAMOUS   IN   DA^ID'S   LIFE. 

About  four  miles  to  the  south,  over  the  hills,  we  pass  from  Samson's 
country  to  a  district  famous  in  the  history  of  David.  An  old  Roman 
road  leads  part  of  the  way;  for  indeed  such  roads  run  in  all  directions 
through  these  hills,  as  the  English  roads  run  through  the  Scotch  High- 
lands; the  first  object  of  the  conquerors  having  been  to  secure  order 
and  quiet  in  the  land.  When  this  faint  trace  of  a  road  fails,  a  track 
leads  to  the  Wady  es  Sunt,  which  is  no  other  than  the  valley  of  Elah,2 
the  scene  of  David's  memorable  conflict  with  the  gigantic  Goliath.^ 
Saul  had  marched  down  with  his  militia  from  Benjamin,  by  one  of  the 
lines  of  vallej^s  afterwards  utilized  for  various  Roman  roads  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea-plain,  and  had  encamped  on  the  low  hills  border- 
ing the  Wady  es  Sunt — or  "the  Yalley  of  the  Acacia."  Meanwhile 
the  Philistines  were  marshalled  at  Ephes-Dammin,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  down  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  deep  ravine  cut  by  win- 
ter torrents,  forming  a  small  wady  w^ithin  the  greater.  The  rival 
armies  covered  the  opposing  slopes;  the  natural  trench  in  the  middle 
forming  a  barrier  between  them.  For  forty  days  the  Philistine  cham- 
pion had  advanced  from  the  west  side,  his  huge  lance  in  his  hand,  his 
brazen  helmet  and  armour  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  had  shouted  his 
challenge  to  the  Hebrews,  without  anj^one  venturing  to  accept  it.  On 
the  fortieth  daj^,  however,  a  mere  stripling,  low  of  stature,  but  of  fine 
features,  and  with  only  the  common  coat  or  blouse  of  a  shepherd-boy, 
made  his  Avay  towards  him  from  across  the  valley,  Avith  nothing  in 
his  hands  but  a  shepherd's  staff  and  a  goat's-hair  sling.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  haught}^  warrior  at  the  approach  of  such  an  adversary  was 
unbounded.  Was  he  a  dog  that  a  boy  should  come  to  him  with  a 
stick?  Stormy  curses  on  so  poor  a  foe,  showered  forth  in  the  name  of 
1 1  Sam.  vi.  12  fE.   2  1  Sam.  xvii.  2.    3  l  Sam.  xyii.  4. 
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all  his  gods,  relieved  his  fury.  But,  David  knew  his  own  purpose, 
whicli  was  no  less  than  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Accustomed,  as  a 
shcpherd-hid,  to  the  sling,  so  that  he  could  hit  any  object  with  it, 
never  missing,  he  would  stun  the  Philistine  with  a  })ebble  hurled  lull 
force  at  his  forehead,  and  then  kill  him  before  he  recovered  conscious- 
ness. Slings  are  still  in  use  among  shepherds  in  Palestine,  not  only  to 
drive  off  wild  animals  but  to  guide  their  flocks.  A  stone  cast  on  this 
side  or  that,  before  or  behind,  drives  the  sheep  or  goats  as  the  shepherd 
wishes.  It  was  the  familiar  weapon  of  hunters,^  and  also  of  light- 
armed  fighting  men,2  especially  among  the  Benjamites,  whose  skill 
was  famous.^  A  good  slinger  could  hit  at  600  ])aces,*  and  hence  at  a 
short  distance  the  force  of  the  blow  given  must  have  been  very  great. 
The  terrible  whiz  of  a  sling-stone,  and  the  distance  it  flew,  have, 
indeed,  made  it  a  symbol  of  final  and  wrathful  rejection  by  God. 
"The  souls  of  thy  enemies,"  said  the  politic  Abigail  to  David  himself, 
at  a  later  period,  "  shall  Jehovah  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling." 5  Trusting  in  his  God,  the  brave  boy  picked  up  five  pebbles 
from  the  bed  of  the  water-course,  when  he  had  made  his  way  down  its 
steep  side,  and,  having  crossed  the  rough  stony  channel,  he  clambered 
up  the  other  bank ;  then,  putting  a  pebble  in  his  sling,  he  stood  before 
the  Philistine.  Furious  words,  followed  by  strides  towards  the  lad, 
seemed  ominous  of  his  fate,  but  a  moment  more  sent  the  stone  into 
Goliath's  forehead,  and  he  sank  insensible.  The  sequal  we  all  know. 
Seeing  their  champion  fall  without  any  apparent  cause,  for  the  design 
of  David  could  not  have  been  suspected,  a  panic  seized  the  Philistines, 
and  they  fled  in  wild  disorder  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  where,  if 
Captain  Conder  be  right,  Gath  stood  towering  on  its  white  chalk  clifl^', 
the  frontier  fortress  of  Philistia,  commanding  the  high  road  to  the 
corn-lands  of  Judah  and  the  vineyards  of  Hebron. 

All  the  localities  mentioned  in  this  exciting  narrative  lie  very  close 
together.  "Socoh,  which  belonged  to  Judah,"  is  Shuweikeh,  a  heap 
of  ruins,  about  1,150  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  south  slopes  of  Wady 
es  Sunt;  and  Ephes-Dammin,  "the  Bloody  Boundary" — so  called, 
doubtless,  from  some  fierce  combat  there — may  be  some  ruins  a  little 
higher  up  the  wady,  now  called  Beit  Fased. 

About  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  scene  of  David's  triumph  the 
Palestine  Surveyors  appear  to  have  discovered  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
so  famous  in  the  after-life  of  the  Hebrew  king.  It  lies  in  a  round  hill 
about  500  feet  high,  pierced  with  a  number  of  caverns,  the  hill  itself 
being  isolated  by  several  valleys  and  marked  by  ancient  ruins,  tombs, 
and  quarryings.  At  its  foot  are  two  old  wells  of  special  antiquity,  one 
measuring  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  not  unlike  the  wells  at  Beer- 

1  Job  xli.  28.    2  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.    "•  Judg.  xx.  16 ;  1  Clirou.  xii.  2.    i  Eiehlii,  p.  1410.    6  1  Sam. 
XXV.  29. 
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sheba,  and  surrounded,  as  tliose  are,  by  numerous  stone  water-troughs. 
Near  these  wells,  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  which  towers  aloft,  a 
veritable  natural  stronghold,  are  other  ruins,  to  which  the  peasants 
give  the  name  of  Aid-el-Ma,  which  is  identical  with  the  Plebrew 
Adullam.^  Such  a  verification  seems  to  mark  the  spot  as,  beyond 
question,  that  in  which  the  famous  cave  should  be  found,  for  it  was 
near  the  royal  city  of  Adullam,  and  the  ruins  on  the  hill-top  may  well 
be  those  of  that  place.-  Here  then,  apparently,  it  was  that  there 
gathered  round  David  "everyone  that  was  in  distress,  and  everyone 
that  was  in  debt,  and  everyone  that  "^v as  discontented r"^  a  motley 
crew  out  of  which  to  create  a  reliable  force. 

The  road  from  Hebron  to  the  plains  passes  the  hill,  winding  along 
the  valley  of  Elah,  here  called  Wady  es  Sir,  from  the  side  of  which 
the  hill  of  Adullam  rises,  the  road  continuing  down  the  valley,  which 
is  called  Wady  es  Sunt  from  Socoh  to  the  plains.  Other  roads  trend 
off  in  difterent  directions,  marking  Aid-el-Ma  as  an  important  centre 
of  communication  in  former  ages. 

A  cave  which  completes  the  identification  exists  in  the  hill,  which 
in  fact  is  pierced  by  many  natural  caverns.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  one  used  by  David  was  of  great  size,  for  such  spacious 
recesses  are  avoided  by  the  peasantry  even  now,  from  their  dampness 
and  tendency  to  cause  fever.  Their  darkness,  moreover,  needs  many 
lights,  and  they  are  disliked  from  the  numbers  of  scorpions  and  bats 
frequenting  them.  The  caves  used  as  human  habitations,  at  least  in 
summer,  are  generally  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  across,  lighted  by 
the  sun,  and  comparatively  dry.  I  have  often  seen  such  places  with 
their  roofs  blackened  by  smoke:  families  lodging  in  one,  goats,  cattle, 
and  sheep  stabled  in  another,  and  grain  or  straw  stored  in  a  third. 
At  Adullam  there  are  two  such  caves  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  another  farther  south,  while  the  opposite  sides  of  the  tribu- 
tary valley  are  lined  with  rows  of  caves,  all  smoke-blackened,  and 
mostly  inhabited,  or  used  as  pens  for  flocks  and  herds.  The  cave  on 
the  south  of  the  hill  itself  was  tenanted  by  a  single  family  when  the 
survevors  visited  it,  just  as  it  might  have  been  by  David  and  his 
immediate  friends,  while  his  followers  housed  themselves  in  those  near 
at  hand.'* 

The  whole  neighborhood,  indeed,  is  intensely  interesting.  About 
three  miles  south-east  of  Adullam,  among  hills  1,500  feet  high,  is 
Keilah,  a  town  of  Judah,  which  David  rescued  from  an  attack  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  fallen  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  and 
carried  off"  its  cattle,  and  the  corn  from  the  threshing-floors.^  They 
had  come  up  the  valley  of  Elah,  from  the  plain,  to  these  highland 

1  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  277.    2  Jos.  Ant.,  vi.  12,  3.    3  1  Sam.  xxii.  2.    4  Pal.  Beports,  1875,  p.  148 
fi    5  1  Sam  .  xxiii.  1. ;  Jos.  Ant.,  vi.  13, 1. 
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corn-fields,  which  lay  at  their  mercy  year  by  year.  The  broad  valley 
is,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  over  a  mile  across,  and  tiie  ricli 
arable  ground,  watered  by  brooks  and  s))rings,  oft'ers  in  s])ring-time  a 
wide  landsca[)e  of  green  corn-fields  and  brown  furrows,  and  in  harvest 
a  great  undulating  sea  of  yellow  grain.  Of  old,  as  now,  the  villager 
lived  in  the  hills  for  safety ;  the  peasantry  coming  down  to  the  valley 
to  till  their  fields.  As  long  as  the  Philistines  held  Gath,  if  Tell  es 
Safieh  be  that  cit}^,  they  could  ascend  the  great  valley  to  the  richest 
corn-land  of  Judaii ;  or  if  they  chose  to  kee})  on  to  the  east,  the  road 
lay  open  to  them  to  Jerusalem  itself,  while  by  turning  south  just 
beyond  Bethshemesh,  up  a  broad  valley  running  into  the  valley  of 
Elah,  they  could  reach  Keilah. 

The  Wady  es  Sunt,  or  "the  Valley  of  the  Acacia,"  runs  east  and 
west  from  the  valley  of  Elah,  Socoh  lying  at  its  eastern  end;  and  thus 
looking,  north  and  south,  into  Elah,  and  west,  up  the  Valley  of'the 
Acacia.  Goliath  must  have  come  with  the  Philistines  up  the  valley 
running  south  from  Bethshemesh;  while  the  main  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  territory  of  Benjamin  and  the  Acacia  Valley  led  Saul 
straight  towards  them. 

The  terebinths,  from  which  the  valley  of  Elah  takes  its  name,  still 
cling  to  their  ancient  soil.  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  near  Socoh, 
there  is  a  very  large  and  ancient  tree  of  this  kind,  known  as  "the 
Terebinth  of  Wady  Sur,"  fifty-five  feet  in  height,  its  trunk  seventeen 
feet  in  circumference;  and  the  breadth  of  its  shade  no  less  than  seventv- 
five  feet.  It  marks  the  upper  end  of  the  Elah  valley,  and  forms  a 
noted  object,  being  one  of  the  largest  terebinths  in  Palestine,  and 
standing  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  from  a  long  distance.  Two  or  three 
more  still  dot  the  course  of  tlie  valley,  but  only  at  wide  intervals. 
The  glory  of  Elah  in  this  respect  is  gone. 

After  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  Keilah  became  the  refnge 
of  Abiathar,  who  brought  with  him  the  Sacred  Ephod,  the  oracle  con- 
stantly consulted  by  the  Hebrew  kings.  When  he  retired  from  Galh, 
after  his  first  residence  there,  David  had  taken  his  position  at  Adullnm, 
which  was  the  strongest  post  in  the  region  S])eciall3"  exposed  to 
Philistine  inroads.  After  a  time  he  fled  to  Ilareth,  which  seems  to 
have  been  high  up  on  some  lofty  hills  south  from  Adullam,  and  a  little 
over  a  mile  from  the  lower-lying  Keilah.  From  this  point  he  wentdown 
to  that  village — then  a  place  defended  with  walls,  bars,  and  gates,^  and 
offering  the  attraction  of  Abiathar  s  presence.  He  soon  learned,  how- 
ever, that  the  bands  of  Saul  were  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  towns- 
people intended  to  betray  him  to  them.  How  he  escaped  from  this 
supreme  danger  seems  to  be  hinted  in  the  Eighteenth  Psalm,  in  which 
he  thanks  God  that,  by  His  help,  he  had  run  through  a  troop,  and  liad 

1  1  Sain,  xxiii.  7. 
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leaped  over  a  wall.^  But  sucli  feats  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
one  who  could  speak,  as  David  does,  of  liis  being  like  a  hind  for  swift- 
ness, and  able  to  break  a  steel  bow  with  his  hands.- 

Yet  the  sortie  from  Keilah  must  have  been  a  wild  affair.  The  steep 
sides  of  the  hill  on  whicli  it  stood  were  iu  those  days  terraced  and 
covered  with  corn;  immense  labor  having  been  expended  to  make  the 
huge,  step-like  walls  behind  which  it  grew.  There  are  now  no  trees; 
but  perhaps,  as  at  Bethlehem,  they  then  rose  here  and  there  on  the 
terraces.  To  break  out  with  such  of  his  troop  of  600  men  as  were 
quartered  in  the  town,  letting  themselves  down  from  the  wall,  and  then 
musterino;  for  a  rush  throuah  the  force  hemmino;  them  in,  must  have 
made  strange  excitement  in  the  dark  night  in  which,  one  would  sup- 
pose, it  was  carried  out.  Then  came  the  swift  flight  in  as  good  order 
as  possible,  past  the  well  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  past  another  well 
fartlier  down  the  narrow  valley,  and  on  till  the  strath  broadens  into 
green  fields,  edged  with  low  scrub-covered  hills.  They  must  have  fled 
towards  the  Valley  of  tlie  Terebinths — the  valley  of  Elah — thankful 
to  escape,  and  at  last  hiding,  it  may  be,  in  some  of  the  deep  gorges 
into  winch  one  looks  down  from  the  hill-sides.  The  "yaar,"  or  wood, 
of  Hareth,  overhanging  Keilah,  would  be  too  close  at  hand  to  offer 
safe  shelter. 

A  fine  view  of  the  whole  district  is  to  be  had  from  Tell  Zakariyah, 
a  round  hill  about  800  feet  high,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es  Sunt. 
Orchards  of  olives,  figs,  and  other  trees,  clothe  the  slopes,  which  rise 
on  each  side  of  a  network  of  valleys  in  every  direction.  The  great 
wady  stretches  out  at  one's  feet  like  a  majestic  stream,  so  sharply  are 
its  sides  bounded  by  the  enclosing  hills  and  mountains,  and  so  propor- 
tionately broad  throughout  is  the  valle}^  itself  The  course  of  the 
valley,  from  the  east  to  the  north-west,  is  visible  for  a  long  distance. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  the  Philistines,  mounting  from  the  plains, 
could  penetrate  where  they  chose  among  the  upper  glens,  and  why  on 
this  account  the  Hebrews  had  so  often  met  them  in  fierce  strife  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  ruins  of  Socoh,  with  its  huge  terebinth,  lie  about 
five  miles  to  the  east;  and  the  slopes  and  bare  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  wady,  on  which  the  opposing  forces  had  stood  arrayed,  are  spread 
out  like  a  picture,  with  the  deep  ravine  of  the  winter  toi-rents  betAveen 
them,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The  hills  west  of  1  ell  Zakariyah, 
and  on  both  siiles  of  the  Acacia  Valley — Es  Sunt — are  yevy  desolate; 
but  they  seem,  from  the  ruins  on  them,  to  have  once  been  inhabited. 
Ancient  caves  and  broken  cisterns  are  frequent  in  the  lower  levels. 
Wild  saue,  in  its  usual  abundance,  covers  larae  tracts  ;  but  a  few  flocks 
of  goats  and  a  few  camels,  seeking  doubtful  pasture  on  the  slopes,  are, 
with  their  guardians,  the  only  living  creatures  to  be  seen. 

1  Ps.  xviii.  29.    2  F.s.  xviii.  .33,  34. 
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From  Tell  Zakariyali  the  route  lay  down  the  broad  Wady  Akrabeh, 
into  which  we  turned  i'ri)ni  the  Wady  es  Sunt.  For  more  tlian  lialf 
an  hour  the  path  lay  over  freshly- j)loughed  land,  very  weari.^^ome  to 
cross,  but  at  last  we  reached  the  track  leading  from  Ajjur,  west,  to 
Tell  es  Safleh,  the  goal  of  our  journey  for  the  time.  Men  on  camels 
and  honses  passed  at  times;  and  a  peasant  who  was  ploughing — of 
course  a  Mahommedan — hurled  curses  at  us  as  infidels,  but  we  took 
no  notice. 

Fell  es  Safieh  rises  })roudly  to  a  height  of  695  feet  above  the  plain, 
on  its  eastern  edge:  a  lofty  watch-tower  of  the  land,  and  a  po.sition  of 
fatal  im]K)rtance  against  the  Hebrews  when  it  was  held  by  the  Philis- 
tines, since  it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  great  valley  of  Elah,  a 
broad  high-road  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  It  sinks  steeply  on 
nearlv  every  side.  On  tlie  east  and  north,  narrower  or  wider  glens 
isolate  it  from  the  hilly  landscape,  in  which  it  forms  a  ridge  of  some 
length,  with  the  highest  point  to  the  south.  On  a  })lateau  300  feet 
liigh,  the  sides  nearly  precipitous  except  at  one  [loint,  and  known  I'rom 
their  white  limestone  as  the  "Shining  Cliff,"  is  the  village  of  El  Safieh, 
to  which  the  ascent  is  made  by  a  slanting  spur  on  the  north-east.  As 
usual,  we  sought  out  the  dwelling  of  the  sheikh,  which  was  humble 
enough,  though  he  is  thought  rich  and  powerful;  but  it  olYered  us  a 
very  grateful  shelter. 

Towards  evening  the  men  at  the  village  assembled  at  the  sheikh's 
to  see  the  strangers,  and,  if  invited,  to  join  in  sup])er,  which  followed 
soon  after  sunset.  We  sat  down  to  the  meal  on  the  floor,  in  two  long- 
rows ;  the  natives  cross-legged,  we  with  our  legs  out  before  us.  Two 
dishes  were  brought  in,  the  one  a  strongly-spiced  preparation  of  wlieat- 
meal;  the  other  odorous  of  cut  leeks  and  onions.  For  spoons  we  had 
to  use  pieces  of  freshly-baked  thin  scones,  eating  the  spoon  as  well  as 
its  contents  after  each  mouthful.  Four  of  us  dipped  into  the  same  dish, 
reminded  me  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "He  thatdippeth  his  hand  with 
Me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  Me."  ^  After  eating,  most  of  the 
men  went  out  to  pray  before  the  door,  with  their  faces  to  Mecca;  this 
over,  they  came  in  again,  and  we  all  drew  round  a  fire  of  thorns  and 
brush  in  the  middle  of  the  floor:  pleasant  and  needful  in  the  cool 
night.  How  abundant  thorns  or  prickly  shrubs  and  trees  are  in  Pales- 
tine, may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there  are  a  dozen  words  in  the 
Bible  for  such  growths.  All  hot  countries,  indeed,  abound  in  thorny 
vegetation,  which  is  the  result  of  the  leaves  being  left  undeveloped 
through  want  of  water,  in  such  a  high  temperature;  for  thorns  are  only 
abortive  leaves.  When  dry  they  are  necessarily  very  inflammable,  as 
in  fact  everything  is  in  the  hot  summer  or  autumn,  as  the  Hebrews 
knew  to  their  cost  from  the  earliest  times.^  Allusions  to  their  being 
1  Matt.  xxvi.  23.   2  Ex.  xxii.  6. 
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used  as  fuel  are  frequent  in  Scripture.  "Before  your  pots  can  feel  the 
thorns,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  He  shall  take  them  [or  whirl  them]  away 
as  with  a  whirlwind,  both  living,  and  in  His  wrath,"^  a  verse  which 
apparently  means  that  the  whirlwind  of  God's  wrath  will  carry  oft'  the 
wicked  as  a  storm- wind  carries  away  both  the  burning  and  the  yet 
unkindled  thorns,  before  the  pots  have  felt  their  heat,  which,  with  such 
swiftly-kindling  fuel,  they  would  do  almost  at  once.  The  fire  of  thorns, 
bright  for  a  moment,  but  speedily  sinking  and  quenched  if  fresh  fuel 
be  not  added,  is  used  as  a  comparison  for  the  fate  of  the  nations  who, 
in  one  of  the  Psalms,  are  said  to  compass  the  sacred  writer  about.^ 
The  laughter  of  the  fool,  says  Ecclesiastes,  is  like  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot.^  In  an  Arab  tent  you  are  prettj^  sure  to  see  a  pile 
of  thorns  in  one  corner  to  keep  alight  the  tent-fire.  In  a  country  like 
Palestine,  moreover,  it  is  a  yearly  custom  to  set  fire  to  the  thorns  on  the 
plains  and  hill-sides  after  the  harvest  has  been  secured,  just  as  the  furze 
is  burned  on  our  own  hill-sides,  to  clear  the  ground  and  enrich  the  soil 
with  the  wood-ashes.  A  time  is  chosen  when  the  wind  is  high  and 
blows  from  a  direction  which  will  not  spread  the  flames  dangerously, 
and  then  a  match  kindles  a  conflagration  which  soon  extends  for  miles, 
lighting  up  the  night  with  a  wild  brightness.  Wherever  a  tent  is 
pitched  in  the  open  wilderness,  fires  of  thorns  are  speedily  ablaze  after 
sunset,  at  once  to  give  heat,  to  shed  light,  of  which  Easterns  are  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  to  scare  away  thieves  and  wild  animals.  It  is  a 
terrible  picture  of  swift  and  helpless  destruction  when  Nahum  says  of 
the  Assyrians,  "  While  they  be  folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while 
they  are  drunken  as  drunkards,  they  .shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully 
dry."^  In  many  parts  thorns  are  so  matted  and  tangled  together 
as  to  be  impenetrable.  The  Assyrians  might  boast  of  being  unap- 
proachable, like  these;  they  might  boast  in  their  cups  that  no  power 
could  harm  them,  yet  they  would  be  no  more  before  the  flames  of 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  than  stubble  or  thorns  withered  to  tinder  by 
the  sun.^ 

The  enactment  of  Moses  alluded  to  on  the  preceding  page,  that  "if 
fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the 
standing  corn,  or  the  field,  be  consumed  therewith,  he  that  kindled  the 
fire  shall  surely  make  restitution,'"*'  refers  to  other  uses  of  these  plants. 
In  ancient  times  thorns  were  often  made  into  hedges  round  gardens 
near  towns,  as  they  still  are,'  and  they  grow  wild,  not  only  round  all 
patches  of  grain  in  the  open  country,  but  largely,  too,  among  them. 
Watchmen  are  kept,  as  harvest  approaches,  with  the  duty  of  guarding 
against  fire  as  one  of  their  chief  cares.  With  the  thorns,  dry,  tall 
weeds  and  grass  are  intermingled,  and  a  spark  falling  on  these  sweeps 

1  Ps.  Iviii.  9.    2  Ps.  cxviii.  12.    3  Eccles.  vii.  6.    4  Nah.  i.  10.    5  Geikie,  Hmirs  vrith  the  Bible,  v.  p. 
118.    6  Ex.  xxii.  6.    7  Ecclus.  xxviii.  24. 


And  he  came  up  and  told  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  said.  I  have  seen  a  woman 
in  Tiinnath  of  the  daii<jliters  of  the  IMiilis- 
tines  :  now  tlierefore  get  her  for  me  to  wife. 

Tiien  went  Samson  down,  and  his  fatlier 
and  Ills  motht-r,  to  Timnath  :  and  beiiold  a 
young  hon  roared  against  liim.  And  tlie 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  miglitily  upon  him, 
;uid  he  rent  him  as  lie  would  liave  rent  a 
kid.  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  liand:  but  he 
toM  iidt  his  father  or  his  mother  what  lie 
had  done. — Judy.  xi\ .  2.  5,  G. 
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the  whole  into  a  flame  to  which  the  ripe  grain  can  offer  no  resistance, 
l)ein,t;-  itself  inflammable  as  tinder.  Moses  required  only  restitution  of 
the  value  destroyed,  but  tlie  Arabs  of  the  present  day  are  not  so 
lenient.  "In  returning  to  Tiberias,"  says  Burckliardt,  "I  was  several 
times  reprimanded  by  my  guide  for  not  taking  care  of  the  lighted 
tobacco  that  fell  from  my  pipe.  The  whole  of  the  mountain  is  thickly 
covered  with  tlry  grass,  which  readily  takes  fire,  and  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  instantly  spreads  the  conflagration  far  over  the  country, 
to  the  great  risk  of  the  peasant's  harvest.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  invariably  put  to  death  the  person  who  is  known 
to  have  been  even  the  innocent  cause  of  firing  the  grass,  and  they  have 
made  a  j)\iblic  law  among  themselves  that  even  in  the  height  of  intes- 
tine wari'are  no  one  shall  attempt  to  set  an  enemy's  country  on  fire. 
One  evening  while  at  Tiberias  I  saw  a  large  fire  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  which  spread  with  great  velocity  for  two  days,  till  its  pro- 
gress was  ciiecked  by  the  Wady  Feik."  ^ 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly  in  conversation,  smoking,  and 
drinking  coffee.  Everyone  was  friendly,  and  I  felt  myself  as  safe  as  if 
I  had  been  in  my  own  house.  One  could  fancy  that  our  Divine  Master 
must  often  have  passed  the  evening  in  just  such  a  house:  the  mud 
divan  or  bench  along  the  wall.  His  seat,  as  it  was  ours,  and  the  wood 
fire  crackling  as  brightly  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber.  The  goats  in 
the  little  courtyard  had  early  ascended  to  the  roof,  their  sleeping-place, 
by  the  rude  steps  outside  the  house,  and  the  human  guests  left,  one  by 
one,  about  nine — even  the  sheikh  retiring;  so  that  we  remained  alone, 
except  for  some  tired  peasants,  who  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 
mats,  and  covered  themselves  wnth  their  outer  garment.  There  could 
be  no  better  comment  on  the  Mosaic  law:  "If  thou  at  all  take  thy 
neighbor's  raiment  [upper  garment]  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto 
him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down:  for  that  is  his  only  covering,  it  is 
his  outer  garment  for  his  skin:  wdierein  shall  he  sleep?  "  ^  The  law  is 
conceived  in  the  same  merciful  spirit  that  prohibited  an  upper  mill- 
stone from  being  taken  in  pledge.^ 

After  a  time  the  fire  died  out,  bvit  a  feeble  oil-lamp  still  gave  some 
light.  This  went  out  about  midnight,  but  it  was  our  fault.  No  house, 
however  poor,  is  left  without  a  light  burning  in  it  all  night ;  the  house- 
wife rising  betimes  to  secure  its  continuance  by  replenishing  the  lamp 
with  oil.     If  a  lamp  go  out,  it  is  a  fatal  omen.     "  The  light  of  the 

wicked,"  says  Bildad,  "shall  be  put  out the  light  shall  be 

dark  in  his  tent,  and  his  lamp,  above  him,  shall  be  put  out."*  "The 
light  of  the  righteous  rejoices,"  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "  but  the 
lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out."^      "  How  often  is  the  candle 

1   Buiekliaidt.  i)p.  331,  2.     2.  Ex.  xxii.  26,  27;  Deut.  xxiv.  13;  Job  xxii.  6;  Job  xxiv.  10.     3  Deut 
jfxiv.  6.    4  Job  xviii.  5,  6  (R.  V.).    5  Prov.  xiii.  9. 
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[lamp]  of  the  wicked  put  out!"  cries  Job.^  Jeremiah,  painting  the 
ruin  impending  over  his  country,  can  iind  no  more  touching  metaphor 
than  that  God  would  "  take  from  it  the  light  of  the  candle  "  [lamp] ;  ^ 
and  St.  John  repeats,  as  part  of  the  doom  of  the  mystical  Babylon,  that 
"  the  light  of  a  candle  [lamp]  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  it."^  The 
promise  to  David,  implying  the  permanence  of  his  line,  was  that  Jeho- 
vah would  give  him  a  lamp  for  his  sons  always.* 

Morning  is  always  interesting  in  the  East.  As  we  walked  through 
the  very  narrow  lanes  among  the  houses,  the  people  were  driving  their 
camels,  sheep,  and  goats  afield.  Here  and  there  a  man  was  on  his  way 
to  his  daily  work,  with  his  plough  on  his  shoulder.  A  strong  castle 
once  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  the  Blanche  Garde — "the 
White  Guard" — of  the  Crusaders,  built  by  them  in  a.  d.  1144  as  a 
defence  against  the  inhabitants  of  Ascalon.  Only  a  fcAv  stones  of  its 
walls  now  remain;  the  rest  have  been  carried  ofl' to  various  towns  as 
building  material.  The  view  from  the  hill-top  was  magnificent.  The 
mountains  of  Judah  rose  grandh',  step  above  step,  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  Nearly  straight  north,  beyond  a  magnificent  expanse  of 
fertile  plain,  the  lofty  tower  of  liamleh  was  distinctly  visible,  and  the 
same  vast  expanse  of  plain  stretched  to  the  south ;  while  on  the 
west,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  reached  away  to  join  the  rich 
sapphire  of  the  skies.  Over  twenty  smaller  or  larger  villages  and 
hamlets  were  within  view,  but  there  were  no  habitations  between  them  ; 
want  of  security  compelling  every  one  to  live  in  some  community. 
Hence,  after  all,  the  population  was  very  limited. 

As  we  descended  to  the  plain  by  the  western  side,  which  is  partly 
terraced,  many  doves  flew  round  us.  These  rock  pigeons  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  clefts  of  the  hill-sides  of  Palestine,  and  are 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  "O  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,"  says  the  Beloved.^  "0  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,"  cries 
Jeremiah,  "leave  the  cities,  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be  like  the  dov^ 
that  maketh  her  nest  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth."  ^  There  are 
many  large  caves  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  and  some  excavations 
which  are  used  for  storing  grain.  Water  is  procured  chiefly  from  a 
well  in  a  valley  to  the  north.  There  are  no  masonry  remains  on  the 
village  table-land. 

Tell  es  Safieh  is  thought  by  Capt.  Conder  and  Prof.  Porter  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Philistine  city  of  Gatli,  and  as  I  looked  back  at  it,  with  its 
lofty  plateau,  now  occupied  by  the  village  we  had  left,  such  a  natural 
fortress  seemed  wonderfully  suited  for  a  strong  city.  Defended  by 
walls  and  gates,  it  must  have  been  almost  impregnable  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that  the  identification  is  correct,  for  the  old 

1  Job  xxi.  17.    2  Jer.  XXV.  10.    3  Rev.  xviii.  23.    4  2  Kings  viii.  19:  1  Kings  xv.  4:  xi.  36.    5  Cant. 
il.  14.    6  Jer.  xlviii.  28. 
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name  has  not  been  found  associated  with  the  spot;  but,  apart  from 
this,  probabilities  arc  very  much  in  its  favor.  If  it  be  the  old  Gath, 
what  memories  cluster  round  the  spot !  Here,  and  at  Gaza  and  Ash- 
dod,  gathered  the  remnant  of  the  huge  race  known  in  the  early  history 
of  Palestine  as  the  giants.  Goliath,  a  towering  man-mountain,  nine 
feet  high,^  once  walked  through  its  lanes,  then  ])crhaps  not  unlike 
those  we  had  left,  and  so  too,  it  may  be,  did  Ishbibcnob — "  my  seat  is 
at  Nob"  " — the  head  of  whose  sj)ear^  v/eighed  300  shekels  of  brass — 
about  eight  pounds — only  half  as  heav\%  however,  as  Goliath's — and 
the  other  three  sons  "  born  to  the  giant  in  Gath.'"'*  These  colossal 
warriors  seem  to  have  been  the  last  of  their  race,  which  we  do  not  need 
to  conceive  of  as  all  gigantic,  but  only  as  noted  for  boasting  some  extra 
tall  men  among  a  people  famous  for  their  stature.  The  Goths  in  old 
times  were  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  by  their  contemporaries  as  a 
race  of  giants,  but  though  they  were  huge  compared  with  the  popula- 
tions they  invaded,  giants  were  a  very  rare  exception  among  them,  as 
among  other  nations. 

It  was  to  Gath  that  David  fled,  after  Saul  had  massacred  the  priests 
at  Nob  for  giving  him  food.  It  lay  nearest  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  was  easily  reached,  down  the  great  AVady  Sorek,  or  Elah,  the 
mouth  of  which  it  commanded,  if  Tell  es  Salieli  be  Gath.  But  his 
reception,  at  least  by  the  retainers  of  Achish,  the  king  of  this  part  of 
the  Philistine  territory,  was  far  from  encouraging,  as  indeed  Avas  not 
wonderful,  remembering  his  fame  among  their  enemies  the  Hebrews, 
and  his  triumph  over  their  great  champion  Goliath.  The  Fifty-sixth 
Psalm,  ascribed  to  this  period,  describes  his  position  as  almost  desper- 
ate. His  "enemies  were  daily  like  to  swallow  him  up;  they  wrested 
his  words;  they  marked  his  steps;  they  lay  in  wait  to  take  his  life."  ^ 
Under  these  circumstances  he  very  naturally  had  recourse  to  any  strat- 
agem that  promised  him  safety,  and  hence,  knowing  the  po})ular  rev- 
erence for  those  mentally  affected,  pretended  he  was  insane.  Supersti- 
tious awe  for  such  as  are  so  is  still  common  in  the  East.  I  myself  saw 
a  lunatic,  full-fed  and  bulky,  with  nothing  on  but  a  piece  of  rough  mat- 
ting round  his  waist,  walking  over  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Constantino- 
ple, followed  by  a  crowd  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Insane  persons  dangerous  to  society  are  kept  in  confinement  in  Egypt, 
but  those  who  are  harmless  wander  about  and  are  regarded  as  saints.^ 
Most  of  the  reputed  holy  men  on  the  Nile  are,  indeed,  either  lunatics, 
idiots,  or  impostors.  Some  of  them  may  be  seen  eating  straw,  not 
unfrequently  mixed  with  broken  glass,  seeking  to  attract  observation 
by  this  and  other  strange  acts,  and  earning  from  the  ignorant  com- 
munity by  these  extravagances  the  title  of  a  "  welee,"  or  favorite  of 

1  Theniiis.    2  Thenius  siiKgests  an  emendation  wliicli  would  make  the  name  mean— "  lie  who 
dwells  on  the  height."    3  \  ulg.,  "iron  of  the  spear."    4  2  Sam.  xxi.  22.    5  Ps  '^i.  2,  5^  Lame, 

^odciTi  Egyptians,  1.  291, 
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Heaven.^  David,  therefore,  had  method  in  the  madness  which  he 
feigned  when  driven  to  extremities  in  Gath.  But  after  such  an  experi- 
ence, and  especially  after  the  fatal  march  to  Jezreel,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  set  himself 
determinedly  to  break  down  the  Phihstine  power,  so  as  to  free  Israel 
from  constant  peril.  While  he  was  carrying  out  this  vital  object  Gath 
fell  into  his  hands,  ^  and  continued  to  be  a  Hebrew  fortress  for  some 
generations.^  Under  Hazael  of  Damascus,  l;owever,  we  find  it  added 
to  the  Syrian  dominions,'^  but  Uzziah  retook  and  destroyed  it,  so  that 
from  that  time,  2,700  years  ago,  it  vanishes  from  history,  a  short  allu- 
sion to  it  by  the  Pi'ophet  Micah  excepted.^ 

On  his  second  flight  to  Gath,  some  j^ears  later,  David  seems  to  have 
fared  better.  Achish  appears  to  have  persuaded  his  people  that  it  was 
a  highly  politic  step  to  welcome,  as  an  ally,  one  so  famous  in  the  past 
as  an  enemy.  In  keeping  with  this,  and  to  remove  him  from  possible 
collision  with  the  fighing  men  of  Gath,  a  village  was  given  him — 
Ziklag — deep  in  the  south  country  of  Judah,  where  he  •would  at  once 
be  useful,  as  was  no  doubt  thought,  in  defending  the  Philistine  terri- 
tory from  attacks  in  that  direction,  and  safely  remote  from  the  centre 
of  the  little  kingdom.  Once  in  his  distant  exile,  he  must  have  found 
himself  committed  to  a  war  of  defence  against  the  lawless  Amalekites 
— restless,  tent-dwelling  Bedouins,  who  lived  by  plunder,  and  had 
always  been  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrews.^  He  may  have  found  these 
fierce  marauders  raiding;  aoainst  the  south  country  of  Judah  and  the 
local  Arab  tribes  related  to  Israel  by  blood,  and  thus  it  may  have 
been  true  enough  when  he  told  Achish  that  he  had  been  fighting  in 
those  parts;  the  Philistine  at  once  concluding  that  he  had  been 
attacking  the  Hebrews. 

The  plains  round  Blanche  Garde  are  famous  for  some  of  the  most 
romantic  deeds  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  but  they  are  silent  enough 
now.  The  landscape  rises  and  falls  in  low  swells;  fallows  alternating 
with  sown  fields;  the  soil  nearly  black,  and  evidently  very  fruitful. 
These  great  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon  may  yet  have  a  I'uture,  if 
the  curse  of  God,  in  the  form  of  Turkish  rule,  be  removed.  The  gar- 
dens at  Joppa  show  what  glorious  vegetation  water  and  industry  can 
create,  even  where  the  invadii^g  sand  has  to  be  fought,  and  we  may 
imagine  what  results  similar  irrigation  and  industry  would  create  over 
the  wide  expanse.  The  scarcity  of  wood  is  the  one  feature  that  lessens 
the  general  charm,  for  excepting  the  orchards  and  olive-groves,  often 
very  small,  round  isolated  villages,  there  are  no  trees.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  indeed  that  here,  as  in  Egypt,  the  only  fuel  in  many  parts 
for  cooking  or  heating,  if  there  be  no  thorns,  is  dried  camel  or  cow 

1  Ihkl.,  i.  291,  292.    2  1  Cliron.  xviii.  1.    3  2  Chron.  xi.  8.    4  2  Kings  xii.  17.    5  Mic.  i.  10.    6  1  Sam, 
xxvii.  8. 
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dung  made  into  cakes.  Children,  esj)ecially  girls,  may  be  seen  eagerly 
gathering  the  materials  for  it,  wherever  found,  or  kneading  them  into 
disks,  which  are  then  stuck  against  a  wall,  or  laid  out  on  the  earth  to 
dry.^  In  use,  however,  this  fuel  is  not  at  all  objectionable,  for  it 
emits  no  disagreeable  smell,  and  communicates  no  bad  taste  to  food 
prepared  with  it.  In  its  burning  it  is  very  like  peat,  as  it  may  well 
be,  since  both  are  really  only  so  much  woody  fibre. 

The  little  village  of  Tell  et  Turmus  bes  about  six  miles  nearly  west 
from  Tell  es  Safieh,  on  a  low  rise  of  ground.  Near  at  hand  is  a  deep, 
well-built  cistern,  covered  by  a  low  dome;  a  channel  connecting  it 
with  a  tank  close  by,  about  three  feet  deep,  which  is  filled,  to  save 
labor  and  time  in  watering  the  flocks  and  herds,  not  very  numerous 
in  such  a  community.  The  houses  were  no  longer  built,  as  in  the 
hills,  of  limestone,  but  of  unburnt  bricks,  made  of  black  earth  mixed 
with  stubble.  A  few  men  sat  about,  as  usual,  idly  gossiping,  though 
it  was  morning — the  best  time  to  work. 

The  road  to  Ashdod  from  Tell  et  Turmus  is  along  the  bottom  of  a 
series  of  swelling  waves  of  land,  which  trend  to  the  north-west,  three 
small  villages  forming  the  only  population.  The  plain  is  seamed  with 
dry  watercourses  or  wadys,  "worn  deep  by  winter  torrents.  This  is  the 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  streams  in  Palestine.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  useless  for  irrigation,  they  are  often  foaming  rivers; 
but  in  the  hot  summer,  when  they  would  be  of  priceless  value,  their 
dry  bed  is  generally  the  road  from  one  point  to  another.  The  bare 
sides  of  the  hills,  in  many  cases  long  ago  denuded  of  all  soil,  retain 
very  little  of  the  tremendous  rain-storms  that  break  at  times  over 
them,  in  winter  or  even  spring.  The  water  rushes  over  the  sheets  of 
rock  as  it  would  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  converging,  as  it 
descends,  into  minor  streams  in  the  higher  wadj-s,  these  sweep  on  to  a 
common  channel  in  some  central  valley,  and,  thus  united,  swell  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  into  a  deep,  troubled,  roaring  flood,  which  fills 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  wady  with  an  irresistible  torrent.  Some 
friends,  caught  in  a  storm  in  Samaria,  told  me  they  had  to  flee  from 
their  tents  to  higher  ground,  while  still  half-dressed,  to  escape  the 
sweep  of  the  stream  which  they  knew  would  presently  overwhelm  the 
spot  on  which  their  tents  had  been  pitched.  The  same  thing,  on  a 
greater  scale,  is  seen  in  the  Sinai  mountains.  ''I  was  encamped,"  says 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,-  "in  "Wady  Feiran,  near  the  base  of  Jebel 
Serbal,  when  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  burst  upon  us.  After  little 
more  than  an  hour's  rain  the  water  rose  so  rajndly  in  the  previously 
dry  wady  that  I  had  to  run  for  my  life,  and  with  great  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  my  tent  and  goods;  my  boots,  which  I  had  not  time 
to  pick  up,  being  washed  away.     In  less  than  two  hours  a  dry  desert 

1  £zek.  iv.  15.    2  Recovery  qf  Jerusalem,  p.  542. 
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wady,  upwards  of  300  yards  broad,  was  turned  into  a  foaming  torrent 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  roaring  and  tearing  down,  and  bearing 
everything  before  it — tangled  masses  of  tamarisks,  liundreds  of  beanti- 
ful  palm-trees,  scores  of  sheep  and  goats,  camels  and  donkeys,  and 
even  men,  women,  and  children;  for  a  whole  encampment  of  Arabs 
was  washed  away  a  few  miles  above  me.  The  storm  commenced  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening;  at  half-past  nine  the  waters  were  rapidly 
subsiding,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  flood  had  spent  its  force.  In 
the  morning  a  gently-flowing  stream,  but  a  few  yards  broad,  and  a  few 
inches  deep,  Avas  all  that  remained  of  it.  Bnt  the  whole  bed  of  the 
valley  was  changed.  Here,  great  heaps  of  boulders  were  piled  up 
where  hollows  had  been  the  day  before;  there,  holes  had  taken  the 
place  of  banks  covered  with  trees.  Two  miles  of  tamarisk-wood  which 
was  situated  above  tlie  palm-groves  had  been  completely  swept  down 
to  the  sea."  Our  Lord  must  have  had  such  unforseen  and  irresistible 
rain-floods  in  His  mind  when  He  spoke  of  the  foolish  man  who  "built 
his  house  upon  the  sand :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell;"^  or  as  it 
is  repeated  in  St.  Luke,  "who,  without  a  foundatio3i,  built  an  liouse 
Upon  the  earth;  against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and 
immediately  it  fell."^  Job,  also,  must  have  have  had  such  passing- 
floods  in  his  thoughts  when  he  spoke  of  his  three  friends  as  having 
"dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  as  the  channel  of  brooks  that  ])ass  away; 
which  are  black  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the  snow  hideth 
itself:  what  time  they  wax  warm  [or  shrink],  they  vanish:  when  it  is 
hot,  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place." ^  The  streams  from  Leb- 
anon, and  also  from  the  high  mountains  which  the  patriarch  could  see 
in  the  north  from  the  Hauran,  where  he  lived,  send  doAvn  great  floods 
of  dark  and  troubled  w\aters  in  spring,  when  the  ice  and  snow  of  tlieir 
summits  are  melting;  but  they  dry  up  under  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
the  track  of  the  torrent,  with  its  chaos  of  boulders,  stones,  and  gravel, 
seems  as  if  it  had  not  Icnown  a  stream  for  ages.  So  Job's  friends  had 
in  former  times  seemed  as  if  thev  would  be  true  to  him  for  ever,  but 
their  friendship  had  vanished  like  the  rush  of  the  torrent  that  had 
passed  awa3^  The  beautiful  figure  of  the  Psalmist,  to  express  his 
longing  after  God,  is  familiar  to  us  all:  he  panted  ibr  Him  "as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks."^  Hunted  on  the  mountains, 
and  far  from  any  cooling  stream,  finding,  moreover,  when  it  came  to  a 
torrent-bed,  that  the  channel  offered  nothing  but  heated  stones  and 
rocks,  how  it  would  pant  for  some  shady  hollow,  in  which,  perchance, 
water  might  still  be  found!  The  Psalm  was  evidently  written  in  a 
hilly  region,  where  the  sound  of  water,  dashing  down  the  narrow 
gorge,  could  be  heard  from  above.     As  the  wearied  and  thirsty  gazelle 

1  Matt.  vii.  26.    2  Luke  vi.  49.    3  Job  vi.  15—17. 
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panted  to  reach  it  from  the  scorching  heights,  so  yearned  the  soul  of 
the  troubled  one  for  its  God  ! 

By  the  way,  what  does  David  mean  hy  "deep  calleth  unto  deep  at 
the  noise  of  Thy  waterspouts:  all  Thy  waves  and  Thy  V)illows  are 
gone  over  me?"^  Dr.  Tristram  thinks  he  alludes  to  the  sound  or 
dashing  waters,  in  such  a  region  as  Ilermon,  where,  in  times  of  flood, 
tori'ents  leap  down  the  hills  and  resound  from  the  depths.^  "  In  win- 
ter,'' writes  another,  who  fancifully  imagines  the  Psalmist  a  prisoner 
in  the  Castle  of  Banias.  "and  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  spring, 
endless  masses  of  water  roar  down  the  sorge  of  Kashabeh,  over  which 
the  castle  rises  about  700  feet.  Perhaps  it  was  when  the  sacred  poet, 
confined  within  its  walls,  looking  into  the  awful  depth  below,  listened 
to  the  raging  and  foaming  waters,  that  he  uttered  these  words,  at  the 
thought  of  his  distant  home."  Discarding  the  imaginary  imprison- 
ment, the  explanation  seems  correct.  David  writes  in  a  land  of  moun- 
tain streams,  and  feels  as  if  all  their  tliundering  w-aves  had  broken 
over  him.'*  Waterspouts  in  our  sense  are  not  alluded  to  here,  though 
tliev  are  common  on  the  sea-coast;  nor  are  thcv  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Tlie  word  employed  in  the  Psalm  is  found  in  only  one  passage 
besides,  Avhere  David  promises  the  command-in-chief  to  anyone  who 
will  clamber  up  the  water-shaft  which  opened  on  the  plateau  of  Jeru- 
salem, then  called  Jebus:  a  feat  performed  by  Joab.^ 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

ASHDOD — MEJDEL. 


AsHDOD,  now  Esdud,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  is  only 
a  village,  with  a  very  few  stone  houses  (the  rest  being  of  mud),  one 
story  high,  enclosed  in  small  courts  with  mud  walls.  Doors  are  as  a 
rule  a  su))ertluity  in  Palestine;  or  at  best  are  nqoresented  by  gliosis  of 
what  may,  })erha{)S,  have  once  been  doors.  The  "town"  rises  on  the 
slopes  of  a  low  swell,  itself  commanded  by  one  somewhat  higher,  for- 
mei'ly  the  site  of  the  castle,  but  now  covered  with  gardens  hedged  with 
tall  jirickly  ]iear:  impcmetrable.  but  hideous,  and  taking  up  a  great 
deal  of  room.  This  hedge  grows  over  a  thick  wall  of  stone,  regularly 
cut  and  w^ell  dressed,  beneath  which,  the  peasants  aver,  they  have  .seen 
several   courses  of  an   aiu-ieiit  wall,  of  great  cut  stones.     There  are, 

1  Vs.  xlii.  1.  2  rs.  xlii.  7.  :^  Tiistiani,  Israel,  p.  298.  4  This  is  tlie  explanation  of  Tholuck,  Hitzig 
Rielini,  and  Delitz-seli.    5  J  Sam.  v.  8.  ' 
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indeed,  below  and  round  Aslidod,  a  number  of  walls,  some  of  them 
relics  of  its  old  glory.  The  soil  is  a  half-consolidated  sand,  light,  of 
course,  but  fertile;  but  how  long  it  will  remain  even  as  good  as  at 
present  is  a  question,  since  tlie  moving  sand-dunes  from  the  sea-coast, 
two  miles  and  a  half  oft",  have  come  almost  to  the  village,  and  advance 
yeai'  bv  year.  It  is  already,  indeed,  a  pitiful  sight  to  notice  olives 
and  fig-trees  half  buried  ;  their  owners  striving  hard,  season  after  sea- 
son, to  shovel  away  the  sand  from  their  trunks,  till  they  stand,  in  some 
cases,  almost  in  pits,  which  would  close  over  them  if  the  efibrts  to  save 
them  were  intermitted  even  for  a  short  time. 

In  the  court  before  the  village  mosque  lies  one  last  trace  of  the  long 
past — an  ancient  sarcophagus,  seven  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion; 
its  side  adorned  with  sculptured  garlands,  from  which  hang  bunches 
of  grapes,  the  emblems  of  the  Promised  Land.  Long  ago  some  rich 
Hebrew,  doubtless,  lay  in  it;  his  friends  thinking  he  was  safely  housed 
till  the  last  morning.  But  here  stands  the  coffin- — empty  for  ages ! 
South  of  the  mosque  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  mediaeval  khan,  seventy- 
three  steps  long  on  the  side,  but  not  so  broad;  the  wall  seven  feet 
thick,  but  not  very  high.  Inside  there  is  an  open  court,  in  Arab  style, 
with  lon<j-  oalleries,  arcades,  chambers,  and  magazines,  for  a  traffic  not 
now  existing.  Some  broken  granite  pillars  lie  on  the  ground,  and  a 
marble  column  serves  as  threshold  at  tlie  doorway.  The  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  destroyed  the  old 
overland  trade  from  the  East,  and  the  Palestine  towns  on  the  caravan 
route  fell  with  it.  Beyond  this  comparatively  modern  ruin  is  a  large 
marsh,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  wadys  during  the  winter;  so  much 
water  being  left  behind  as  still  to  show  itself  even  as  late  as  Aj)ril. 
The  water  supplv  of  the  village  is  obtained  from  rain-ponds  with  mud 
banks,  and  a  well  to  the  east,  from  which  a  camel  was  drawing  up 
water  bv  the  help  of  a  water-wheel.  Near  it  there  are  a  few  date- 
palms  and  some  small  figs,  and  beyond  tliem  a  small  grove  of  remarka- 
bly fine  olives.  The  villagers  resemble  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  both 
in  dress  and  appearance,  much  more  than  they  do  their  Palestine  fel- 
low-countrymen ;  why,  who  can  accurately  tell  ? 

Ashdod  was' one  of  the  towns  inhabited  by  the  remnant  of  the  gigan- 
tic Anakim,  in  the  days  of  Joshua, ^  and  gloried  in  a  great  temple  of 
Dagon,  whose  worship  had  here  its  head-quarters.  This  god,  half  man 
and  half  fish,^  was  the  national  god  of  the  Philistines  ;  Derketo,  a  coun- 
terpart of  Astarte,^  or  Ashtaroth,  being  his  female  complement,  with 
Ascalon  for  her  chief  seat.  Dagon,  however,  was  a  purely  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  deity;  the  Nineveh  marbles  showing  both  the  name  and 
the  fish-man,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This  union  of  the 
human  figure  and  that  of  a  fish  apparently  arose  from  the  natural  asso- 
1  Josh.  xi.  22.    2  1  Sam.  v.  4 ;  see  margin.    3  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 


I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slotli- 
fiil.  and  liy  tlie  vinevtaid  of  the 
Mian  void  (^f  understanding  : 

And.  lo,  it  was  all  fj;rown  over 
w  i  t  li  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken 
down. — Pro%\  xxiv.  30,  31. 


Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein. — 
Paa.  xcvi.  12. 

He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of 
brefid.— Pror.  xxviii,  19. 

He  that   plougheth  should   ploitgh   in   hope. — 
1  Cor.  ix.  10. 

FELLAH  PLOUGHING  IX  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  TELL-ES-SAFJEH .    (See  page  73.) 
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ciatioii,  ill  a  nuiritime  pojiulatioii,  of  the  Idea  of  (ecuiKlity  with  the 
tiniiv  tribes;  Dagon  being  a  Kymbol  o['  the  re})roductive  power  of 
nature,  ami  liaving  been  originally  \vorshi))])e(l  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  from  which,  through  (Jhnlda'a,  the  I'hilistines  received 
the  cultus,  apparently  from  the  l^hoenicians,  who  caine  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  by  way  of  Babylonia. 

Ashdod  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  ol'.'udah,'  but  it  never  came  into 
their  possession,  and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Neheniiah  it  was 
ranked  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Israel.'-  Joying  on  the  great  mili- 
tary road  between  Syria  and  Kgy])t,  it  was  an  ini])ortant  strategical 
post  from  the  earliest  times.  Uz//iah  took  and  ke])t  it  for  a  short 
time,3  breaking  down  its  walls  to  ])revent  its  revolt.  In  the  year  B.  c. 
711,  about  fifty  years  after  Uzziah's  death,''  Sargon  of  As.syria  sent  his 
"tartan,"  or  fiield-niarshal,  against  the  city,  which  was  speedily  taken, 
with  the  miserable  fate  of  having  its  ])ojmlation  led  oft' tw  As.syria, 
some  victims  of  war  from  the  Kast  lacing  settled  in  their  room  ;  the 
town  was  rebuilt  to  receive  them,  and  incorporated  iiilo  ihe  Ass3-rian 
Empire  under  an  im))erial  governor.  The  king,  Jaman,  had  fled,  Avith 
his  wife,  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  to  the  Ethiopian  Kin^Li'^  in  Upper 
Egypt,  but  that  dignitary  handed  liiin  back  to  the  Assyrians ;  the 
words  of  Isaiah  being  terribly  fulfilled,  "They  shall  be  dismayed  and 
ashamed  because  of  Ethiopia,  their  expectation,  and  of  Egypt,  their 
glory,"  '^  or  boast.  Poor  Jaman's  treasures  were  can-ied  off";  his  palace 
burned  down;  he  himself  bound  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains  and 
sent  to  Assyria.'' 

The  Assyrians  having  strongly  fortified  Ashdod,  its  capture  was  a 
more  difficult  task  for  the  next  invader,  Psammetichus,*^  who  besieged 
it,  as  Herodotus 9  informs  us,  for  no  less  than  twenty-nine  years,  and 
finally,  on  taking  it,  left  only  "  a  remnant "  of  its  population  in  the 
town.^''  Destroyed  once  more  by  the  Maccabees,  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  it  lay  in  ruins  till  restored  by  the  Eomans,  two  or  three 
generations  later,^i  and  was  finally  given  to  llerod's  sister,  Salome,  at 
her  brother's  death. ^'^  It  was  at  Ashdod,  then  called  by  the  Greek 
name  Azotus,  that  Philip  was  found,  after  baptizing  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch — the  only  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  I  must  not, 
however,  forget  the  striking  episode  of  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the 
sacred  ark  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  old  Philistine  city,  after  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer.  To  capture  the  gods  of  any  peo])le  was  supposed,  in  anti- 
quitv,  to  deprive  their  w^orshippers  of  the  divine  protection  hitherto 
vouchsafed  them,  for  local  gods  were  powerless  outside  their  own  land. 

1  Josh.  XV.  46.  2  Amos  i.  8;  Neh.  iv.  7.  3  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.  4  B.  C.  758.  5  Oppert  says 
"Lybia."  Lenormant  fancies  it  was  to  a  petty  prince  in  the  Delta  that  the  poor  kinK  fled. 
(Geil<io,  Hmirx  vffh  thr  Bible,  iv.  306.)  6  Isa.  xx.  5  (R.  V.).  7  Sargon'  Annais,  pamm.  8  B.  C.  666—6)2 
(Brunscli).     9  Herod,  ii.  157.     10  Jer.  xxv.  20.     11  b.c.55.     12  Jos.  Anl.,  xiv.  5,3;  xvii.  8, 1;  BcU. 
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Bat  as  the  Hebrews  bad  no  idols,  the  sacred  ark,  wbicb  tbey  evidently 
regarded  as  securing  tbe  presence  of  their  God,  appeared  a  full  equiva- 
lent. Witb  this  in  their  bands,  tbe  Philistines  thought  tbey  need  fear 
Israel  no  longer ;  tbey  bad  cut  oft'  tbe  source  of  Divine  aid  -  tbe 
Hebrews  lay  at  their  mercy,  helpless  without  a  God.  Prieste  in  their 
vestments,  choirs  in  their  singing  robes,  players  on  instruments,  in  higb 
festival  adornment;  maidens  with  their  timbrels  and  graceful  dance; 
tbe  king  and  his  court  in  their  bravest  array,  Avent  out,  we  may  be 
sure,  through  tbe  city  gates  to  meet  the  fighting  men  returning  Avitb 
spoil  so  glorious.  Tbe  bill,  now  so  quiet  under  its  mantling  olives, 
must  have  echoed  with  tbe  shouts  of  the  populace  as  the  ark  w^as 
borne  up  to  tbe  great  temple  of  Dagon,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
mucb  greater  tban  Jehovab  by  the  victory  bis  people  bad  gained, 
through  his  help,  over  tbe  worshippers  of  tbe  Hebrew  God.  But  we 
know  tbe  sequel ;  tbe  fallen  dishonor  of  tbe  god  of  Asbdod  on  the 
morrow,  prostrate  on  the  earth  before  tbe  ark,  as  if  to  do  it  homage; 
tbe  still  deeper  shame  of  tbe  following  day;  tbe  human  bead  and  hands 
of  the  upper  half  of  tbe  idol  cut  oft"  and  laid  on  the  threshold,  as  if  to 
profane  it,  and  for  ever  bar  entrance  ;  only  tbe  igi:iominious  "fishy- 
part "  left!^  Tbe  cry  arose  to  take  tbe  ark  to  Gath  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
mountains,  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  plain  ;  so  oft"  it  went,  on  a  rude  cart 
wbicb  drao-ffed  it  thither,  across  wadvs,  and  round  tbe  low  bills,  and 
throuob  wide  corn-lands.  -But  Gath  soon  found  cause  to  dread  the 
ominous  trophy.  The  citizens  demanded  that  it  sbould  be  sent  to 
Ekron,  eleven  miles  to  tbe  north,  to  let  that  city  try  what  it  could  do 
witb  it.  There,  also,  it  was  soon  a  terror.  For  seven  months  it 
wrought  woe  in  tbe  land.  Once  more  the  cr\^  arose  to  send  it  oft",  but 
this  time  cows,  instead  of  oxen,  were  yoked  to  the  cart  which  bore  it, 
and  their  calves  kept  at  home,  that  tbe  will  of  the  Philistine  gods 
respecting  it  might  be  judged  from  tbe  action  of  the  dumb  creatures 
that  were  to  bear  it  away.  If  tbe  milky  mothers  turned  back  to  their 
calves,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  the  ark  w'as  yet  to  stay  in  the  Philis- 
tine plain;  if  tbey  kept  on  their  way  up  into  the  bills  to  the  land  of 
tbe  H^'  -ews,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  gods  wished  it  to  be  restored 
to  '  people.     But  tbe  kine  went  straight  soutb  from  Ekron,  low- 

'r  calves  as  they  Avent,  yet  never  turning  from  their  steady 
T  tbe  road  to  tbe  great  Wady  Surar — the  valley  of  Elab, 
•  to  the  Hebrew  country  in  the  mountains — never  stop- 
ad  dragged  their  awful  burden  far  up  to  the  rounded 
ve  tbe  sea,  on  which  stands  Betbshemesh,  distant  at 
'"om  Ekron. 
•=.  mice  and  emerods  by  w^bich  the  Philistines  had 
th  the  ark  by  the  sufi'erers  as  votive  offerings  to 


He  cuttPth  out  rivers  among  the 
voc\iii.—Job.  xxviii.  10. 

lie  turneth  rivers  into  a  wilder- 
ness, and  the  wnter-sprinj^s  into  drj- 
ground.— P.so.  evil.  33. 

Thou  diilst  rle.ive  the  earth  witli 
rivers. — Ilab.  iii.  9. 
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propitiate  the  Hebrew  God  wIkjih  they  had  oftended,  are  the  first  of 
the  kind  recorded.  Other  ancient  nations,  however,  were  in  the  habit 
of  hanging  up  in  the  temples  of  tlieir  gods  small  "  images"  of  diseased 
j)arts  of  the  body  which  had  been  healed,  in  answer  to  prayer  as  they 
Ijelieved,  and  also  small  models  of  whatever  had  caused  them  danger 
or  sutVering,  now  averted  bv  the  same  heavenly  aid  :  a  })ractice  still 
observed  in  Greek  and  Koman  Catholic  churches  where  silver  models 
of  eves,  arms,  or  legs  indicate  cures  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  intercession  of  particular  saints,  and  small  models  of  ships  show 
deliverance  from  peril  at  sea.^  That  the  Hebrews  hung  up  the  votive 
offerings  of  the  Philistines  in  the  new  Tabernacle  raised  at  Gibeon,  or 
Nob,  al'ter  the  destruction  of  the  original  ''  Tent  of  Meeting  "  at  Shiloh 
liv  the  Philistines,  we  have,  however,  no  proof,  though,  gifts  ollered  to 
the  Temple  seem  in  later  days  to  have  been  displaved  on  its  walls. 

Passing  a  little  beyond  the  town  to  the  shade  of  a  large  sycamore, 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  khan,  we  were  glad  to  halt  for  mid-day 
refreshment.  There  was  nice  grass  round  the  tiuidv,  open  tilled 
tiround  on  one  side,  and  the  road,  with  hedges  of  prickly  pear  ten  feet 
high,  on  the  other.  A  number  of  the  villagers  soon  gathered  round 
us,  entering  into  the  friendliest  conversation  with  my  companion,  to 
whom  Arabic  was  familiar.  One  of  them,  taking  oft'  his  wide  camels'- 
hair  "abba,"  spread  it,  like  a  broad  sheet,  on  the  ground,  as  a  seat; 
but  we  fortunately  had  shawls  and  coats  of  our  own,  and  thus,  while 
acknowledging  very  sincerely  the  politeness,  were  able  to  escape  a 
possible  danger  not  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  A  little  girl  was  sent 
for  water  by  our  friends,  and  brought  it  in  one  of  the  small  brown 
unglazed  pitchers  of  the  country.  Courtesy  satisfied,  all  withdrew  a 
short  distance  and  sat  down  on  the  ground,  the  usual  resting  place  of 
an  Oriental,  to  look  on  without  rudeness,  and,  no  doubt,  to  talk  about 
us.  Meanwhile  we  were  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  our  lunch — bread, 
oranges,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  the  remains  of  a  chicken — the  usual 
fare  in  Palestine. 

The  sycamore  under  which  we  sat  in  delightful  shade  was  a  good 
specimen  of  a  tree  very  common  in  Palestine,  but  only  on  the  lowlands 
of  the  coast,  the  Jordan  valley,  and  lower  Galilee.  The  old  name  of 
Haifa,  indeed,  was  Sykamiuon,  in  allusion  to  the  abundance  of  syca- 
mores in  its  neighborhood.     The  tree  grows  also  in  the  neighborhood 

1  In  Herod,  i.  105  there  is  a  story  about  a  disease  inflicted  on  tlie  women  of  Scytliia  for  robbing 
the  temple  of  Derl^eto  at  Ascalon,  wonderfully  like  tlie  plague  of  emerods  on  the  Philistines: 
doubtless  a  distorted  tradition  of  it.  Diod.  Sic.  (i.  22)  tells  us  that  models  of  the  missing  mem- 
bers of  Osiris  were  hinig  up  and  wurshii)i)ed  in  tiie  Egyptian  temples.  Kosenmiiller  {A.  iiud  A'. 
Morgmland.  iii.  7")  has  a  very  interesting  article  on  this  subject.  A  tablet  representing  a  ship- 
wreck was  hung  in  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Nei)tune  by  those  saved  from  the  sea.  Models  of  dis- 
eased limbs,  &c.,  are  hung  up  ni  the  temples  of  nidlii  by  pilgriuis  who  have  journeyed  to  these 
sanctuaries  to  pray  for  the  cure  of  ailments  affecting  the  parts  thus  represented.  This  has  been 
the  custom  from  the  immemorial  past.  Eyes,  feet,  and  hands,  in  metal,  once  hung  up  in  Grecian 
temples,  have  been  found.  Juvenal  {Sat.,x.bb)  alludes  to  the  custom  as  familiar  in  Rome.  See 
also  Horat.  Car.,  i.  6, 13—16,  where  the  clothes  of  the  persons  saved  are  hung  up,  as  well  as  a  pic- 
ture of  the  ship. 
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of  Jerusalem  and  Tekoa,^  and  in  Egypt  it  is  very  common:  a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  introduced 
in  ancient  times  from  that  country  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  grows  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  thick  gnarled  stem,  and  numerous 
strong  limbs,  which,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  strike  out 
horizontally,  instead  of  upwards,  as  with  most  other  trees;  so  that 
Zaccheus,  at  Jericho,  when  he  wished  to  see  our  Lord,  could  easily 
climb  into  a  vantage-place  on  a  stout  branch.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  common  than  to  find  the  children  of  a  village  amusing  them- 
selves by  getting  up  for  sport  into  the  branches  of  any  sycamore  grow- 
ing near.  Its  broad  crown,  c^ften  twenty  paces  across,  makes  it  an 
admii'able  shade-tree;  many  ])ersons  being  able  to  enjoy,  at  the  same 
time,  the  delicious  coolness  of  its  branches.  For  this  reason  it  was 
jJanted,  in  Christ's  day,  along  much -frequented  roads:^  a  public  con- 
venience to  which  Zaccheus  Avas  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  which 
he  availed  himself. 

The  fruit  of  ihe  sycamore  grows  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  the 
wood  of  the  great  branches;  not  on  twigs  like  the  ordinary  fig. 
Striped  with  clouded  white  and  green,  and  shaped  like  the  fig,  it  is 
more  woody,  less  sweet,  and  otherwise  less  pleasant  to  the  taste,  nor 
lias  it  the  small  seeds  in  its  flesh  which  we  see  in  the  fig.  To  make 
the  fruit  agreeable  it  needs  to  be  cut  open,  some  da_ys  before  it  is  ripe, 
that  part  of  the  bitter  juice  may  run  out,  and  the  rest  undergo  a 
saccharine  fermentation,  to  sweeten  the  whole.  Only  the  poorest 
make  this  cutting  an  em])loyment,  so  that  when  Amos  speaks  of  it  as 
being  his  calling,  he  wishes  to  indicate  the  lowliness  of  his  social  posi- 
tion.^ The  first  harvest  is  gathered  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  beginning  of  winter  the  tree  continues  to  show 
both  blossoms  and  fruit,  ripe  and  unripe,  so  that  it  is  gathered  repeat- 
edly in  the  same  season. 

The  light,  but  tougli  and  almost  imperishable  wood  of  the  sycamore 
caused  it  to  be  largely  used  as  building  material  by  the  Hebrews, 
though  it  was  far  less  prized  than  the  wood  of  the  cedar.  That  it 
must  have  been  Yery  plentiful  in  ancient  times  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  to  prove  the  splendor  of  Solomon's  times,  he  is  recorded  to  have 
made  cedars  as  the  svcamore-trees  of  the  lowlands  for  abundance.*  In 
the  same  way,  the  haughty  people  of  Snmaria  boasted  that  though  the 
enemy  had  cut  down  the  S3'camores,  they  would  build  with  cedars.^ 
Still,  in  the  general  poverty  of  native  timber,  the  sycamore  was  of 
great  value  to  the  Hebrews,  so  that  it  is  natural  to  read  of  David's 
appointing  an  overseer  to  take  charge  of  his  olive  and  sycamore  woods 
in  the  maritime  plain. ^ 

The  track  south  of  Ashdod  skirts  the  edge  of  the  sand-hills,  but  on 

1  1  Kings  X.  27.     2  Luke  xvii.  6;  xix.  4.     3  Amos  vii.  14.     4  1  Kings  x.  27;  2  Chron.  1. 15;  ix.  2/. 
6  Isa.  ix.  10.    6  1  Cbron.  xxvii.  28. 
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the  inland  side  tlie  mountains  of  Judali  rise,  ten  or  twelve  miles  off, 
beyond  a  rolling  country,  half  arable  and  half  pasture.  Asses  laden 
with  bags  of  wool  })assetl  us  on  the  way  from  (Jaza  to  Jojjpa;  one  or 
two,  also,  with  great  loads  of  a  broom-like  })lant,  used  to  make  ropes 
tor  water-wheels  ov  wells.  '^Fhe  })lough  was  busy  in  all  dii'eetions; 
and  where  the  light  soil  invited  Hocks  and  herds,  the  slojies  of  tiie  low 
hills  were  often  enlivened  by  them.  But  they  belonged  to  wandering 
tent  Arabs,  not  to  the  peasantrj^  round;  for,  just  as  in  Abraham's  day, 
these  sons  of  the  desert  roam  through  the  land  as  they  please,  feeding 
their  flocks  on  the  open  hill-sides.  Our  parting  at  Ashdod  had  been 
quite  a  scene.  Venerable  greybeards  and  younger  men,  all  with  line 
figures  and  picturesque  dress,  came  to  the  road  and  waited  till  the 
horses  were  yoked ;  bidding  us,  at  last,  a  friendly  farewell,  with 
Western  shaking  of  hands. 

As  we  advanced,  the  patches  of  cultivated  land  increased  till  as 
many  as  twenty  ploughs  could  be  seen  going  at  the  same  time,  each 
drawn  by  a  camel  or  by  snudl,  lean  oxen.  It  reminded  one  of  Elisha, 
"who  was  ploughing,  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he 
with  the  twelfth,"^  which  means  that  there  were  twelve  ploughs  at 
work,  the  twelfth  being  guided  by  the  jirophet  himself  Green  hills 
rose  in  succession,  with  herds  of  hundreds  of  cattle  on  them — all,  still, 
the  property  of  Arabs,  whose  black  tents  were  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  These  nomadic  Islimaelites  are  in  fact  immensely  rich, 
according  to  Eastern  ideas;  their  wealth,  like  that  of  the  patriarchs, 
whom  tiiey  much  resendjie  in  their  mode  of  life,  consisting  of  flocks 
and  herds.  The  j^lain  was  seamed,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  dry 
stony  beds  of  winter  torrents,  in  which  no  water  ever  flows  except  after 
rains.  The  town  of  Ilamaweh,  surrounded  by  a  wide  border  of  gar- 
dens, soon  came  in  sight;  the  white  blossom  of  almond-trees  rising- 
like  a  snowy  cloud  above  the  cactus  hedges,  which  stretched  onwaixls 
till  they  joined  those  of  the  larger  town,  El-Mejdel. 

The  latter  place  is  the  capital  of  the  district  in  wdiich  it  stands,  and 
boasts  a  population  of  1,500  inhabitants.  A  small  mosque  with  a  tall 
minaret  is  its  only  prominent  public  buihling,  and  the  houses  are 
nearly  all  built  of  mud,  like  those  of  the  other  towns  of  the  plain;  a 
very  few  of  stone  being  the  exception.  Deep  wells,  some  of  them 
with  the  water  120  feet  below  the  surface,  provide  the  means  of  irri- 
gating the  gardens.  Camels  or  oxen  raise  the  fertilizing  stream  by 
''Persian  wheels,"  or  sakiyehs,  like  those  in  other  places;  the  various 
heads  of  families  providing  the  animals  in  turn,  as  the  wells  are  public 
property.  A  large  rain-pond  lies  to  the  east  of  the  village,  and  a  far- 
stretching  cemetery  on  the  west;  for  death  is  as  busy,  in  one  place  as 
in  another.     There  is  a  great  market  held  in  Mejdel  every  Friday — 

1  1  Kings  xix.  19. 
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the  Maliomrnedan  Sunday — attracting  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts 
of  the  plain. 

The  olive  plantations  on  all  sides  of  tlie  town  were  very  fine.  Look- 
ing old,  however  young,  so  broken  and  gnarled  is  their  bark,  so 
twisted  their  short  stems  ;  often  hollow  ;  often  as  if  covered  only  with 
a  lace-work  of  bark  ;  the  light  greyish-green  of  their  small  pointed 
leaves  so  faded,  with  their  white  uiider-sides  showing  in  every  breath 
of  wind — they  are  like  no  other  tree  that  I  know.  Olive-growing  is 
largely  followed  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  plain.  From  Mejdel 
onwards,  the  tree  covers  the  slopes  of  the  low  hills  and  the  rich  plains, 
making  them  one  vast  orchard,  for  they  are  not  higher  than  fruit-trees, 
and  are  mostlv  narrower  in  theii-  round  of  foliage  than  ordinary  fruit- 
trees  with  us.  Casting  less  shade  than  our  apple  or  pear-trees,  and 
standing  wider  apart,  the  wide  groves  of  them,  with  the  soft  green 
uuderneath,  nnide  the  whole  landscape  at  times  look  as  lovely  and  rich 
as  an  English  park.  If  llosea  had  in  his  thoughts  such  a  scene  as  this 
south  of  Mejdel  he  might  well  say  of  Israel,  when  restored  to  Divine 
favor,  that  its  "beauty  would  be  as  the  olive-tree,"^  just  as  Jeremiah, 
at  a  later  date,  was  to  compare  its  early  glory  with  that  of  a  green 
oHve-tree,  fair  and  of  goodly  fruit.^  Nor  could  David  more  vividly 
picture  his  future  prosperity  when  delivered  from  his  enemies,  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  ideas,  than  by  the  thought  that  he  would  be  like  one  of 
tlic  green  olive-trees  which  grew  in  the  open  court  before  the  House 
ol'God^the  Tabernacle  he  had  raised  in  Jerusalem.^ 

The  olive  was  cultivated  in  Palestine  long  before  the  Hebrew  inva- 
sion, for  "olive-trees  wliich  thou  plantedst  not"*  are  enumerated 
among  the  good  things  on  which  they  entered,  and  it  must  have  been 
widely  cultivated  throughout  Bible  times,  from  the  frequent  allusions 
to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  and  must  always  have  been,  in  Palestine,  as  char- 
acteristic a  feature  of  the  landscape  as  the  date-palm  is  in  Egypt.  On 
the  long  stretches  of  bare,  stony  hill-sides  the  olive  is  often  the  only 
tree  that  enlivens  the  monotony  of  desolation.  Moses  and  Job  hardly 
used  a  figure  when  they  spoke  of  "oil  out  of  the  Ilinty  rock,"  ^  for 
olives  flourish  best  on  sandy  or  stony  soil,  and  it  is  because  the  Philis- 
tine plain  consists  so  largely  of  consolidated  sand  that  they  grow  on  it 
so  luxuriantlv.  In  ancient  times  tlie  country  must  have  been  dotted 
everywliere  witii  olive-groves.  "Thou  shalt  have  olive-trees,"  says 
Moses,  "throughout  all  thy  coasts."*^  Asher,  on  its  hills,  behind 
Tyre,  and  scmth. wards  to  Kartha,  on  the  coast,  below  Acre,  was  to 
"dip  liis  foot  in  oil,"  as  it  overflowed  from  the  presses.'''  Joel  prom- 
ised that,  if  the  people  turned  to  their  God,  "  the  fats  should  overflow 
with  oil."^  The  olive  harvest  was,  in  fact,  as  important  to  the 
Hebrew  peasant  as  that  of  the  vine  or  of  corn;  the  three  being  often 

1  Hos.  xiv.  fi.    2  Jer.  xi.  16.    3  Ps.  lii.  8.    4  Dent.  vi.  11.    5  Deut.  xxxii.  13;  Job  xxix.  6.    6  Deut. 
xxviii.  40.    7  Deut.  xxiii.  24.    8  Joel  ii.  24. 
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mentioned  together  us  the  staples  of  the  national  prosperity.'  It  was 
even  so  important  an  element  in  tlie  royal  revenue  that  David  had 
officers  over  his  stores  of  oil  and  his  olive-woods.  More  indeed  was 
raised  than  could  be  used  for  home  consumption,  whetlier  for  cooking, 
light,  worship,  or  for  anointing  the  person,  and  hence  it  was  largely 
exported  to  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.^  "  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel," 
says  Ezckiel,  "  traded  in  tiiy  markets  " — those  of  Tyre — wheat  from 
the  Hauran,  spices  or  millet,^  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  the  resin  of  tlie 
pistachio-tree.* 

The  olive  is  propagated  from  shoots  or  cuttings,  which,  after  they 
have  taken  root,  are  grafted,  since  otherwise  they  would  grow  up 
"  wild  olives,"  and  bear  inferior  fruit.  Sometimes,  however,  a  "good" 
olive  from  some  cause  ceases  to  bear,  and  in  this  case  a  shoot  of  wild 
olive — that  is,  one  of  the  shoots  from  those  which  spring  up  round  the 
trunk — is  grafted  into  the  barren  tree,  with  the  result  that  the  sap  of 
the  good  ohve  turns  this  wild  shoot  into  a  good  branch,  bearing  fruit 
such  as  the  parent  stem  should  have  borne.  It  is  to  this  practice  that 
St.  Paul  alludes  when  he  says  of  the  Gentiles,  "  If  some  of  the  branches 
were  broken  off.  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive,  wast  grafted  in  among 
them,  and  didst  become  partaker  with  them  of  the  root  and  of  the  fat- 
ness of  the  olive-tree;""^  and,  further,  "If  thou  wast  cut  out  of  the 
olive-tree  that  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wast  grafted,  contrary  to  nature, 
into  a  good  olive-tree."  He  refers  to  the  barrenness  of  the  Jewish 
Church  as  the  olive  of  God's  own  choice,  and  the  grafting  on  it  of  the 
Gentiles,  hitherto  a  wild  olive,  but,  now,  through  this  grafting  made  to 
yield  fruit,  though  only  from  the  root  and  sap  of  the  old  noble  stem. 
By  the  "olive-tree  wild  by  nature  "  can  only  be  meant  the  shoots  that 
spring  up  wild  and  worthless  from  the  root.  There  is  no  wild  olive 
apart  from  these. 

The  tree  has  a  long  life.  For  ten  years  it  bears  no  fruit,  and  it  is 
not  till  its  fortieth  3'ear  that  it  reaches  its  highest  productiveness.  In 
spring  the  blossoms  shoot  out  in  clusters  among  the  leaves,  but  the 
harvest  does  not  come  till  October,  when  the  dark-green,  oval  berries, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  cherry,  are  ready  for  gathering.  This  is  done 
by  women  and  boys,  who  climb  into  the  trees  and  shake  them,  or  stand 
beneath  and  beat  the  branches  with  a  long  pole,  but  there  are  always 
a  few  left  in  the  topmost  branches,  and  these  are  the  perquisite  of 
gleaners.  It  seems  as  if  wc  still  lived,  in  this  respect,  in  the  days  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  "AVlien  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,"  says 
Moses,^   "thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  ;  it  shall  be  for  the 

1  Deut.  xxviii.40;  vii.  13;  xi.  14;  xii.  17;  Joel  i.  10;  ii.l9,  24;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28;  2  Cliron.  xxxii. 
28.  2  Hos.  xii.  1;  1  Kinfts  v.  12;  Ezra  iii.7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  "Minnith"  was  in  the  Hauran.  3 
■'Pannag"  is  tluis  variously  understood.  4  liielini.  Tliis  resin  was  used  largely  as  a  salve  for 
wounds,  while  oil  from  the  leaves,  bark,  and  blaek  berries  of  the  tree,  was  a  noted  nu-dieine  for 
both  external  and  internal  use.  5  Rom,  xi.  17  (R.  V.).  Art.  "Oelbauiii,"  Herzog,  2te  Auf.,  x.  725; 
Riehm,  Bibd  Lex.    5  Deut.  xxiv.  20. 
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stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."  "  Gleaning  grapes  shall  be 
in  it,"  says  Isaiah,^  "as  the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree:  two  or  three 
berries  in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outer — 
most  fruitful — branches  thereof."  The  poor  olive-gleaner  may  still  be 
seen  every  year  gathering  what  he  can  after  the  trees  have  been  strip- 
ped by  their  owners. 

This  liarvest-time  is  one  of  general  gladness,  as  ma}^  well  be  sup- 
posed. Some  berries  fall,  by  the  wind  or  from  other  causes,  before  tlit; 
general  crop  is  ripe,  but  they  must  lie  there,  guarded  by  watchmen, 
till  a  proclamation  is  made  by  the  governor  that  all  the  trees  are  to  be 
picked.  This  is  to  allow  the  tax-gatherer  to  be  on  the  spot  to  demand 
his  toll ;  for  the  Turk  foolishly  taxes  each  tree,  thus  discouraging  as 
much  as  possible  the  increase  of  plantations.  The  gleanings  left,  after 
all  eftbrts,  are  a  boon  to  the  very  poor,  wdio  manage  to  gather  enough 
to  keep  their  lamp  alight  through  the  winter  and  to  cook  their  sim})le 
fare. 

The  shoots  springing  up  from  the  root  of  each  tree  long  ago  fur- 
nished a  pleasant  simile  to  the  Psalmist.  "  Thy  children,"  says  he, 
"shall  be  like  olive  plants  round  thy  table; "^  that  is,  they  will  clus- 
ter round  it  as  tliese  suckers  cling  round  the  root  from  which  they 
spring. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  in 
Palestine  that  thousands  of  olive-trees  are  left  uncared  for,  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  undergrowth  of  thorns  and  weeds.  The  tax  on  each 
tree  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things.  Fear  of  its 
being  increased  paralyses  industry. 

In  ancient  times  the  gathered  olives  were  either  pressed,  or  trodden 
by  the  feet,  in  an  olive-vat.^  The  finest  oil,  however,  was  that  which 
flowed  from  the  berries  wdien  they  were  merely  beaten,  not  from  those 
that  were  pressed,  and  hence  it  was  expressly  required  for  religious 
services.*  It  is  also  the  "fresh  oil"  of  which  David  speaks.^  An 
oil-vat  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  gave  its  name  to  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane.  Remains  of  such  vats,  hewn  in  the  rocks,  are  found 
in  places  where  there  is  now  no  longer  any  trace  of  the  olive — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  countrj'-  south  of  Hebron;  so  that  the  tree  formerly 
grew  over  a  wider  region  than  at  present.  Along  with  the  vats  in 
which  the  berries  w^ere  trodden,  jiresses  and  even  mills  were  used  after 
a  time,  the  oil  being  so  imperfectly  separated  by  the  feet  that  that 
custom  is  now  quite  discontinued. 

Without  cultivation  the  olive  soon  ceases  to  yield.  Hence  the  soil 
underneath  it  is  ploughed  each  spring,  or  oftener,  so  as  to  admit  the 
air  to  the  roots,  and  no  crop  is  sown,  as  under  other  fruit-trees.  The 
earth,  moreover,  is  drawn  round  the  tree  to  keep  it  moist;  but  neithei- 

1  Isa.  xvii.  6 ;  xxiv.  13.     2  Ps.  cxxviii.  3.     3  Mic.  vi.  15.     4  Ex.  xxvii.  20 ;  xxix.  40 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2. 
5  Ps.  XQji.  10. 
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J"or  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken,  and  Aslikelon 
a  desolation  :  they  shall  drive  out  Ashdod  at 
the  noonday,  and  Ekronsliall  be  rooted  up. 
.  .  .  .  6  Canaan,  the  land  of  tiie  Philis- 
tines, I  will  even  destroy  thee,  that  there 
shall  be  no  inhabitant. 

And  tiie  soa  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and 
cottages  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks. 
And  the  coast  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of 
tiie  house  of  Judah  :  they  shall  feed  there- 
up(ni :  in  the  houses  of  Asldcelon  shall  they 
lie  down  in  the  evening  :  for  the  Lord  their 
God  shall  visit  them,  and  turn  away  their 
captivity. — Zepli.  ii.  4-7. 


ELriLEJDEL,  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM  ASHKELON  TO  JERUSALEiL    (See  page  89.) 
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manuring  nor  pruning  is  practised  A  full  crop  is  gathered  only  each 
second  year,  from  what  cause  1  do  not  know.  One  strange  I'act  in 
connection  with  this  was  told  me.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
locusts  as  only  a  curse,  but  it  is  said  that  they  often  j)rove  the  reverse, 
since  their  greedy  jaws  virtually  prune  the  trees,  and  thus  double  the 
harvest  oi'  the  next  year. 

The  mills  used  in  obtaining  the  oil  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one, 
wdi'ked  1)\-  hand,  consisting  simply  of  a  heavy  stone  wheel,  which  is 
rolled  over  the  berries  thrown  into  a  stone  basin.  When,  crushed,  they 
are  taken  out  as  pulp,  and  })ut  into  straw  baskets,  which  ai'c  then 
placed  in  a  screw-|)ress  and  s<[ueezed.  '^Fhe  oil  thus  obtained  is  of 
excellent  ipiality,  though  inferior  to  the  "beaten;"  but  a  third  (piality 
is  o])tained  by  subjecting  the  already  pressed  pulp  to  a  second  scpieez- 
ing.  I'he  other  mill  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  iron  rods  })roiecling  at 
its  lower  end.  It  stands  upright,  and  turns  on  a  round  I'ramework  of 
stone,  the  iron  rods  beating  the  olives  to  pulp  as  they  are  thrown  in. 
After  this  maceration  they  arc.  put  under  a  beam  heavily  weighted  at 
the  end,  and  thus,  one  would  tliink,  the  last  possible  yield  of  oil  is 
obtained.  But  there  is  still  a  little  left,  and  a  second  pressing,  al'ter 
the  already  sorely  squeezed  pulp  has  been  heated,  secures  this  tinal 
portion. 

Beyond  Mejdel  the  country  was  beautiful.  Olive-groves  and  softly- 
green  fields  of  barley  varied  the  light-brown  of  the  ploughed  hind,  or 
the  roughness  of  tracts  which  there  was  no  one  to  till.  Over  these 
tracts,  tufts  of  large  lily-like  plants  grew  in  great  abundance;  great 
numbers  (jf  the  bidbs,  mostly  squills,  lying  at  the  roadside,  where  the 
liizht  ploughs  had  torn  them  out  of  the  patches  of  soil  taken  for  culti- 
vation. Bands  of  wdiite  limestone  cropped  up  here  and  there,  as  the 
road  climbed  the  low  swells;  larks  sang  in  the  air,  or  perched  on  some 
clod,  or  ran  ahead  of  us  on  the  track,  before  taking  wing — lor  theie 
;ire  fifteen  species  of  lark  in  Palestine;  a  string  of  camels  kept  us  in 
mind  of  the  East,  as  they  stalked  on,  ladened  with  huge  boxes  of 
"hundel,"  a  kind  of  root  used  lor  mysterious  combinations  by  the 
drug  merchants.  A  low  cemented  whitewashed  sti'ucture,  like  a  min- 
iature saint's  tomb,  with  an  opening  breast-high  on  one  side,  stood 
by  the  road — a  drinking  fountain,  filled  daily  by  the  kindness  of  women 
passing  with  their  w^ater-jars,  to  supply  the  way-i'arer  w^ith  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  than  which  no  gift  is  more  precious  in  this  dry  and  thirsty 
land.  Kindness  of  heart,  thank  God,  is  limited  to  no  race  or  country. 
The  experience  of  Canon  Tristram,  in  one  instance,  is  that  of  every 
traveller  in  any  hot  climate.  Thirsting  exceedingly,  he  asked  a  drink 
from  a  young  Arab  girl  who  had  her  tall  water-jar  on  her  shoulder, 
having  just  filled  it.  In  a  moment  it  was  set  down  for  the  freest  use. 
A  small   present  for  her  courtesy  seemed  natural,  but  she  would  not 
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take  it.  Tears  filled  Ler  eyes;  she  would  have  no  bakshish;  she  gave 
the  water  freely,  for  the  sake  of  her  mother,  lately  dead,  and  for  charity 
and  the  love  of  God!  So  saying,  she  kissed  the  hands  of  the  party, 
and  they  passed  on — anyone  can  imagine  with  what  thoughts.  So, 
doubtless,  it  sometimes  happened  with  our  blessed  Lord  and  His  band 
of  disciples,  as  they  journeyed  over  the  hot,  white  hills  of  Galilee  or 
Judaea;  the  giver  who  put  her  Avater-jar  at  their  service  for  the  love  of 
the  Master,  in  nowise  losing  her  reward.^  Ever^^where,  the  country 
outside  the  town  gardens  lay  unfenced;  here,  in  wild  scanty  pasture;  at 
another  part,  broken  up  into  patches  of  ploughed  land,  or  green  with 
spring  crops.  What  seemed  mole-hills  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where, but  it  appears  that  they  were  the  mounds  of  a  kind  of 
mole-rat,  not  of  the  true  mole,  which  is  not  found  in  Palestine;  the 
mole-rat  taking  its  place.-  This  is  the  creature  called  a  weasel  in  the 
English  Bible.^  Unlike  our  mole,  it  delights  in  the  ruins  scattered 
so  widely  over  the  land;  the  cavities  in  them,  doubtless,  supplying 
ready-made  spots  for  its  nest.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  our  mole,  with 
no  external  eyes,  and  with  only  faint  traces,  within,  of  the  rudimentary 
organ ;  no  apparent  ears,  but,  like  the  mole,  with  great  internal  organs 
of  hearing;  a  strong  bare  snout,  and  large  gnawing  teeth;  its  color,  a 
pale  slate;  its  feet,  short,  and  provided  with  strong  nails;  its  tail,  only 
rudimentary.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecy  of  the  idols  being  thrown  to 
the  moles  and  to  the  bats,^  uses  a  dift'erent  word,  but  its  meaning, 
"thrower  up  of  the  soil,"  fixes  its  application.  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  quite  accurate  translation,  that  a  word  rendered  once  in 
our  version,  "the  mole,"^  is  rendered  ''swan"  in  the  two  other  cases 
in  which  it  is  used,^  the  context  forming  the  only  clue  to  its  meaning, 
which,  in  these  two  cases,  seems  to  point  to  its  being  some  bird.  Nor 
do  scholars  help  one  very  much,  for  the}'  render  it,  variously,  pelican, 
horned  owl,  water-hen,  or  sea-swallow. 

Still  other  villages! — Nalia  and  Burberah,  embowered  in  orchards 
and  olive-grounds,  which  stretch  unbroken  for  four  miles  south  of 
Mejdel;  those  of  Nalia  half-way  across  the  sand-dunes,  which  must 
have  been  kept  back  from  them  by  infinite  labor.  West  of  the  Xalia 
orchards  and  groves  these  sand-dunes  stretch  little  more  than  a  mile 
inland;  immediately  south  of  the  toAvn  they  run  three  miles  into  the 
land;  the  gardens  jutting  out  into  them  as  a  verdant  peninsula.  At 
Burberah,  a  mile  to  the  south,  they  cover  a  breadth  of  tree  miles.  On 
the  east  of  the  village,  green  barley-fields  stretched  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  hemming  round  a  sea  of  gardens  hedged  with  the 
prickljr  pear,  and  beautiful  with  the  grey  and  green  of  olive-trees,  figs, 

1  Matt.  X.  42:  Mark  ix.  41.    2  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  186.    3  Lev.  xi.  29.    4  Isa.  ii.20.    5  Lev. 
xi.  30.    6  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16. 
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])()iiu\iii';iii;iles,  mid  ;i1iiiihhIs:  the  Inst  in  all  the  ^^lory  of  tlieir  wliite 
blns.st)in.  Viucyai'tls,  also  Iciiccd,  varied  the  bounteous  prospeet,  and 
olive-trees,  in  open  groves,  elt^tlied  the  slo])es,  almost  iu  thousands. 
W'lv  diflei"ent  would  be  the  laiidseape  a  lew  months  later.  The  olive- 
t^roves  would  then  be  dull  with  dust,  the  mulberrydeaves  gone — as 
food  for  sheep,  no  silkworms  being  eultivated  in  this  part — tlie  soil 
parehed  and  dry,  the  very  stubble  withered  to  tinder;  the  sky  brass, 
the  earth  iron;    trees  and  villages  seeming  to  quiver  in  the  hot  air. 

Harvest  is  over  on  the  plains  before  it  begins  in  the  mountains,  so 
that  the  jieasants  of  Philistia  go  oJV  to  gather  the  erops  of  the  high- 
lands after  their  own  are  secured.  'J'he  sickle  is  still  in  use  ibr  reap- 
ing, as  it  was  in  Bible  times;  the  reajier  gathering  the  grain  into  his 
left  arm  as  he  cuts  it.^  Following  him  comes  the  binder,  who  makes 
up  into  large  bundles — not  as  witli  us  into  sheaves — the  little  heaps  of 
the  reaper.'-  During  his  toil,  the  jjeasant  refreshes  himself  with  a  poor 
meal  of  roasted  wdieat,  and  ])ieces  of  bread  dipped  in  vinegar  and 
watiMY*  just  as  they  did  of  old.  'I'Ik'  bundles  of  cut  grain  are  carried 
on  asses  or  sometimes  on  camels'*  to  the  o])en-air  threshing-floor,  near 
the  village;  one  of  the  huge  liundles,  nearly  as  large  as  the  camel 
itself,  being  hung  on  each  side  of  the  patient  beast,  in  a  rough  netting 
of  I'ope,  as  he  kneels  to  receive  them.  Rising  and  bearing  them  off, 
he  once  more  kneels  at  the  threshing-floor,  to  have  them  removed, 
returning  forthwith  to  the  reapers  to  repeat  the  same  round.  The  har- 
vest in  Palestine  lasts  for  weeks;  one  kind  of  grain  ripening  before 
another,  and  different  levels  having  a  different  time  for  reaj^ing.  In 
the  plain  of  Philistia  it  begins  in  April  an<l  ends  in  June,  but  on  the 
deep-suidv  and  hot  plains  of  the  Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begins  at 
the  end  of  ^[arcll,  and  that  of  wheat  two  or  three  weeks  later.  In  the 
mountains  it  is  later,  as  I  have  said,  than  on  the  sea-coast.  Garden 
fruits  and  grapes  ripen  before  the  autumn,  but  maize,  melons,  olives,  and 
dates  not  till  autumn  has  commenced.  It  was  the  same  in  ancient 
times.  The  harvest  began  legally  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 
week,  the  16th  of  Nisan,  the  month  when  the  grain  came  to  the  ear, 
which  corresponded  to  our  April.  From  that  time  harvest  continued 
for  seven  weeks,  till  the  feast  of  Pentecost.^  Barle\'  came  first,  then 
wheat,''  which  is  all  reaped  in  the  Jordan  valley,  in  ordinary  years,  bv 
the  middle  of  May. 

The  threshing-floor  is  alway^s  chosen  on  as  exposed  and  high  a  s})Ot 
as  can  be  had,  to  catch  the  wind  for  winnowing;  flat  spaces  on  hill-tops 
being  selected  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.'^  The 
ground  is  prepared  by  being  beaten  and  trampled  smooth  and  hard. 

1  Ps.  cxxix.  7:  Tsa.  xvii.  5.  2  Jer.  ix.  22;  Ps.  cxxix.  7:  Gimi.  xxxvii.  7.  3  1  Sam.  xvii.  17:  Ruth 
ii.U.  4  Carts  were  also  used  anciently.  (Amos  ii.l3.)  o  Ex.xxiii.  lti:Lev.  xxiii.  l();Deut.  xvi.O:  Jos. 
Ant,  iii.  10,  5.  6  Ituth  i.  22;  ii.  2;i;  2"Sani.  xxi.  9;  Gen.  xxx.  14;  Judg.  xv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  13;  xii.  17. 
7  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18. 
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Heaps  of  grain  laid  in  circles,  with  the  heads  inwards,  are  piled  on  the 
threshing-floor,  which  is  guarded  during  the  night  by  a  watchman  in  a 
slight  watch-hut  on  the  floor,  if,  as  in  the  instance  of  Boaz,  the  owner 
himself  does  not  sleep  on  the  sheaves.^  Ijike  Ruth,  the  poor  gleaner 
is  content  to  beat  out  her  few  armfuls  with  a  stick.-  But  though  need 
of  secrecy  forced  Gideon  to  use  the  flail  in  the  hollow  of  the  wine- 
press,'^ it  is  no  longer  in  general  use  in  Palestine;  only  legumes  like 
fitches,  or  herbs  like  cummin,  being  now  beaten,  as  indeed  was  the  gen- 
eral case  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.^ 

Where  there  are  no  threshing-sledges,  oxen  are  still  employed  to 
tread  out  the  grain,  over  which  they  Avalk,  round  and  round,  as  it  lies 
in  huge  mounds  on  the  floor,  just  as  I  have  seen  horses  driven  round  on 
it  in  Southern  Russia.  The  kindly  requirement  of  the  old  Mosaic  law, 
"Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn,'"^  has 
ha])pily  outlived  the  changes  of  race  in  the  land,  and  is  still  nearly 
always  observed,  though  here  and  there  a  peasant  is  ibund  who  ties  uj) 
the  mouth  of  the  poor  creatures  that  tread  out  his  grain.  Usually, 
however,  threshing-sledges  are  employed  to  separate  the  corn  from  the 
straw.  The  commonest  of  these  is  a  solid  wooden  sledge,  consisting 
only  of  a  set  of  thick  boards,  bolted  together  by  cross-bands,  and  bent 
up  at  the  front,  to  let  it  pass  easily  over  the  straw.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  planks  are  fixed  numerous- rows  of  sharp  stones,  to  facilitate  tlie 
threshing,  and  also  to  cut  up  the  straw  into  the  "teben"  used  for  fod- 
der. Oxen  yoked  to  this  are  driven  round  over  the  heaps  of  grain  and 
straw;  a  man,  with  a  large  wooden  fork,  turning  over  the  heap  as  the 
sledge  passes,  till  the  grain  is  entirely  separated  and  the  straw  suffi- 
ciently broken  into  small  pieces.  The  "teben,"  with  which  a  grent 
deal  of  grain  is  necessarily  mixed,  is  then  thiown  into  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  where  it  \i;radually  rises  to  a  huge  mound.  The  chaft'  and 
the  grain  are  next  swept  into  a  separate  heap,  to  be  winnowed  when 
all  the  harvest  is  threshed.  To  make  the  sledge  heavier,  the  di-iver 
usually  stands  on  it,  or,  as  the  time  is  one  of  general  enjoyment,  one 
may  see  it  covered  Avith  laughing  cliildren,  enjoying  the  slow  ride 
round  and  round.  It  was  such  "threshing  instruments"  that  Araunah 
])resented  to  David,  along  with  the  oxen  and  the  implements  of  the 
threshing-floor,  that  he  might  have  at  once  a  sacrifice  and  the  wood  to 
consume  it.^  The  word  in  Hebrew  is  "morag,"  and  it  is  still  retained 
in  the  form  of  "mowrcj,"  or,  in  some  ])nrts  of  the  country,  "norag,"  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  "instrument"  Araunah  was  using. 
When  Isaiah  paints  Israel  on  its  return  from  c.-iptivity  as  "a  new  sharp 
morag  having  teeth,"  he  refers  to  the  same  threshing-sledge  as  is  used 
to-day,  and  it  is  to  this  that  Job  compares  Leviathan  when  he  says 
that  "his  under])arts  are  like  sharp  potsherds;  hespreadeth,  as  it  were, 

1  Kuth  ili.  7.    2  Ruth  ii.  i7.    3  Judg.  vi.  11.    4  Isa.  xxviii.  27.    5  Deut.  xxv.  4.    6  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22, 
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:i  tliresliiiio-wain  u])on  the  niire."^  A  nioro  comj^'liorited  form  of 
iliivsliiiig-inachine,  known  as  a  t h resiling- wagon,  is  u.se<.l  in  some  places, 
consisting  of  a  frame  like  that  of  a  harrow,  with  three  revolving  axles 
set  in  it  like  so  many  wheels,  j)rovided  with  pjojecting  iron  teeth ;  a  chair 
being  fixed  over  them  for  the  driver,  who  is  ])rotected  bv  their  being 
covered  with  a  -wooden  case  on  the  side  next  him.  Such  a  wheeled 
threshing-sledge  was  already  in  use  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and  even 
drawn  by  horses,  for  the  i)ropliet  tells  us  that  "titches  are  not  threshed 
with  a  sharp  morag;  neither  is  the  wheel  of  a  tresliing-wagon  rolled 
over  the  cummin.  Bread-corn  is  threshed  out.  but  vet  one  does  not 
keep  on  threshing  it  for  ever,  nor  does  he  crush  it  [the  kei'iiel]  small 
with  the  wheel  of  his  threshing- wagon  or  with  his  horses"  [which 
drag  the  wagon].-  In  Proverbs  we  are  further  told  that  "a  wise  king 
winnoweth  away  the  wicked,  and  bringeth  the  threshing-wheel  over 
him,"  an  allusion  to  the  dreadful  custom  of  condemning  prisoners  of 
war,  when  especially  hated,  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces  by  driving  over 
them  a  threshing- wagon,  or  threshing-sledge,  with  its  rows  of  iron 
spikes  or  sharp  stones,  till  their  flesh  was  torn  oi!'  in  morsels.  This 
was  apparently  the  hideous  fate  assigned  by  David  to  some  of  the 
Ammonite  prisoners  taken  after  the  capture  of  Eabbah,-^  and,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  usual  in  war  in  those  a^es,  for  the  Svrians  boasted 
that  they  had  destroyed  Israel  till  they  were  like  the  dust  caused  by 
threshing — into  pieces  so  small  had  they  cut  the  ])risoners  who  suffered 
their  fury.  Syria  indeed  apjjcars  to  have  been  special)}^  given  to  this 
dreadful  savagery,  for  Amos  tells  us  that  Damascn.^ — tliat  is,  the  King 
of  Syria — would  suffer  the  tierce  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  having 
"tlireshed  the  people  of  Gilead  with  the  sharp  iron  teeth  of  threshing- 
wagons."^  Thank  God,  infamous  though  war  is  still,  it  does  not  stoop 
to  this! 

To  winnow  the  grain  is  sevei'e  Avork.  and  as  sucli,  is  left  to  the  men. 
It  is  mostly  done,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Euth,  in  the  evening  and  dur- 
ing the  night,  when  the  night-wind  was  Ijlowing.-'  The  cool  breeze 
which  in  the  summer  months  comes  from  the  sea  in  a  aentle  air  in  the 
morning,  grows  stronger  towards  sunset,  and  blows  till  about  ten 
o'clock,  causing  the  "cool  of  the  dav,"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "the 
wind  of  the^  day,"  in  which  Jehovah  walked  in  Eden;^  the  time  till 
which  the  Beloved  was  to  feed  his  flocks  among  the  lilies,  when  the 
darkness  would  leave  him  free  to  seek  her  whom  his  soul  loved,  in  the 
pleasant  hours  when  the  air  was  cooled  l)v  the  night  wind."  Too 
strong  a  wind,  however,  is  avoided,  as  Jeremiah  shows  was  the  cus- 
tom in  his  day — "A  dry  [hot]  wind  [will  V)1ow]  from  the  bare  places 
of  the  wilderness  .  .  .  not  to  fan  nor  to  cleanse,  but  a  stronger  wind.''^ 

1  .lolj  xli.  30  (R.  v.).  The  three  texts  qiiotert  are  the  only  ones  in  which  "morag"  occurs 
in 'he  Old  Testament.  2  Isa.  xxviii.  27.  ."  2  Sam.  Nii.  SI.  4  .v'nios  i.  3.  .5  Ruth  iii.  2.  6  Gen.  iii.  8. 
7  Cant.  ii.  17.    This  is  the  true  reading  of  the  words,  "Tin  the  day  dawn."    8  Jer.  iv.  II. 
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"Winnnow  not  with  every  wind,"  had,  indeed,  become  a  proverb  as 
long  ago  as  the  days  of  the  son  of  Siracli.^  The  chaff,  grain,  and 
"teben,"  which  have  gradually  been  gathered  into  a  great  central 
mound,  are  thrown  up  against  the  Avind  with  a  wooden  fork,  sometimes 
of  two  prongs,  but  more  commonly  with  five  or  six;  the  broken  straw 
being  carefully  preserved  to  throw  into  the  centre,  while  the  chaff  is 
allowed  to  blow  away.  A  sieve  is  also  used  now,  generally  by  women: 
a  light,  half-oval  wooden  frame,  about  a  yard  across,  with  a  coarse 
hair  or  palm-fibre  bottom  ;  the  winnower  holding  it  by  the  round  side 
and  tossing  up  the  grain  from  it  against  the  wind.-  Two  winnowings 
are  necessary:  the  first  to  separate  the.  "teben"  and  the  chafl";  the 
second  to  sift  out  the  unthreshed  ears  and  pieces  of  earth  mixed  with 
the  grain.  The  fork,  or  shovel — for  sometimes  a  wooden  sliovel  is 
used,  like  half  of  a  small  barrel-lid,  the  round  side  towards  the  hnndle 
— finally  separates  the  grain  completely,  so  that  it  is  ]-ea(ly  1o  be  put 
into  the  garner.  Images  taken  from  the  threshing-floor  are  freqnent 
in  Scripture.  "The  wicked,"  says  Job,  "are  as  teben  before  the  wind, 
and  as  chatY  that  the  stoim  carrieth  away,"^  and  this  terrible  fiiiure  is 
often  repeated.  As  in  our  Lord's  day,  the  chaff"  and  broken  straw 
unavoidably  left  on  the  ground,  after  every  care  in  winnowing  and 
gathering,  are  burnt,  at  once  to  get  rid  of  them  and  to  fertilize  the  soil 
bv'  the  ashes,  a  practice  that  throws  a  terrible  light  on  the  Baptist's 
words:"*  "  Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  lie  will  thoi-uuiihly  cleanse 
His  threshing-floor,  and  He  will  gather  the  wheat  into  the  garner,  biil 
the  chaff*  He  will  burn  with  an  unquenchable  fire."  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  stubble  in  the  fields  is  burnt,  for  the  same  reasons,  as  Isaiah  must 
have  seen  before  he  wrote  the  verse,  "As  the  tongue  of  fire  devoureth 
the  stubble,  and  as  the  dry  grass  sinketh  down  in  the  flame,  so  their 
root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust.''° 

Another  passage  in  the  same  ])rophet,  alluding  in  part  to  the 
threshing-floor,  has  often  been  misunderstood,  and,  indeed,  is  mistrans- 
lated in  the  Revised  Version''  — "  Monb  shall  betrodden  down  under  Him 
[Jehovah],  even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill."  The 
Revised  Version  reads:  "even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  in  the  water  of 
the  dunghill" — that  is,  in  the  pool  of  liquid  manure  connected  with  a 
dunghill  in  our  ideas.  But  there  is  no  such  a  thing  in  Palestine  as  a 
dunghill,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  there  ever  was.  Gardens  are 
manured  chiefly  with  goats'  dung;  and  in  some  parts  the  dung  of  pig- 
eons, obtained  from  dove-cots  and  pigeon-towers  in  the  neighborhood, 
is  used  for  cucumbers  and  melons.  No  manure  requiring  to  be  carried 
is  ever  used  in  the  grain-fields  or  pastures.  Even  the  abimdant  manure 
accumulated  in  the  cattle-sheds  during  winter  is  left  undisturbed  till 
the  rains  wash  it  away,  unless  there  be  gardens  at  hand.     The  Hebrew 

lEcclus.v.  9.    2  Amos  ix.  9.       3  Job  xxi.  18;  Isa.  xli.  15, 16;  Ps.  i.  4;   xxxv.  5.    4  Matt.  ill.  }2 
{R,  Y.) ;  Luke  Hi.  17-    5  Isa.  v.  24  (K.  V.).    6  Isa.  xxv.  10, 
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word  "^[admenali,"  translated  "dmigliill,"  is  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Moab,  famous  no  (loiil)t,  (or  its  thresliinu-floors,  but  also  i'ov  tlic  liuuc 
mound  of  all  nncleanncss — the  ti)\\  ii  dustdieap^  — found  in  every  Kastcrn 
town;  "Madnienali"  beino;  the  wonl  for  this  Oriental  cliaracteristic. 
Jeremiah  uses  it  in  its  short  form,  '•Madmen,"  for  the  Afoabitisli  town, 
but  there  was  also  a  Benjamite  place  of  the  same  naine^  a  little  wav 
north  of  Jerusalem.  Isaiah's  meaninu-,  therefore,  is  that  Moab  will  be 
trodilen  down  bv  Jehovah  as  the  "teben  "  is  trodden  to  fraLnnents  on 
the  threshinu-dloors  (jf  ^ladmenah.'^ 

Tiie  words  that  follow:  "And  lb;  [Jehovah]  shall  spread  forth  His 
hands  in  the  midst  tliereof,  as  \\c  that  swimmeth  spreadcth  r<iifh  his 
hands  to  swim,"  need,  for  their  ri.ulit  nnderstandin<i-,  that  one  shoulil 
have  seen  Oi'ientals  swimminu'.  They  never  "s[)read  f(^rtii"  their 
hands  as  with  us,  but  strike  the  Avater  -wilii  one  hand  after  the  other, 
from  above,  beating  it  down,  as  it  were,  and  ])assing  triumpliantly 
over  it.  So  would  Jehovah  do  with  Moab — He  would  "lay  low  his 
j)ride."'* 

When  the  grain  is  linall}^  winnowed,  sifted,  and  thrown  up  into  a 
great  heap,  the  owner  often  takes  up  his  quarters  on  it  for  the  night, 
just  as  Boaz  did  long  ago,^  to  watch  it  till,  on  the  morrow,  he  can  get 
It  carried  to  his  underoround  cistern  or  storehouse,in  bauson  his  beasts, 
for  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  now  in  Palestine,  though  there  were 
in  antiquity.''  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the  poor  donkeys,  Avith 
their  loads  of  grain,  marching  along  so  meeklv,  or  the  gaunt  camels 
swaying  forwards  imder  their  huge  bags  or  baskets.  The  country  is 
lull  of  underground  cisterns,  formerly  used  to  store  grain;  their  mouths 
V)eing  carefully  hidden  with  a  layer  of  soil  to  prevent  discoverv  by  a 
robber  or  an  enemy.  It  was  of  such  granaries  that  the  meii  of  Shiloh 
spoke  in  pleading  for  their  lives  with  the  murderous  Ishinael:  "Slav 
us  not,  lor  we  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barlev,  and 
of  oil,  and  of  honey. "'^  Such  subterranean  storehouses  are  still  very- 
numerous  in  some  parts.  Tristram  found  nearly  fiftv  of  them,  each 
about  six  feet  deep,  in  one  village  on  the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  a  forav 
of  Arabs  had  plundered  the  millet,  wheat,  barley,  and  indigo  jtreviouslv 
hidden  away  in  them.^ 

The  yield  of  grain  in  ancient  times  in  Palestine  must  have  been 
large,  since  we  find  a  surplus  not  needed  by  the  home  population 
exported  to  Phoenicia;  Middle  and  North  Palestine  and  the  districts 
east  of  the  Jordan  especially  maintaining  this  outward  trade.^  The 
usual  return  seems  to  have  been  about  thirtv-lbld,  althouoh  sometimes 

1  Jer.  xlviii.  2.  2  Isa.  x.  31.  3  A  various  readins;  of  the  Hebrew  would  make  the  sense  of  the 
passage  'Miv  the  waters"'  of  Madnienah.  "  Madmen  "  occurs  in  Jer.  xlviii  2:  "  Madnienah."  Isa. 
X.  31 ;  '-Madmannah,'"  .losli.  xv.  31;  1  Chron.  il.  4'.t.  4  Isa.  xxv.  10.  o  Hutli  iii.  7.  0  1  Sam.  vi.  7; 
2  Sam.  vi.  3;  l  Chion.  xiii.  7;  Amos.  ii.  13.  In  the  Pentateuch  tlie  same  word  is  used  nine  times, 
and  is  always  translated  "waggons";  referring  to  those  brought  from  Egypt,  or  used  there. 
7  Jer.  xli.  8.    8  Land  qf  Israel,  p.  337.    9  1  Kings  v.  9, 11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17 ;  Ezra  iii.  7 ;  Acts  xii.  20. 
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it  reached  a  hundred.^  At  the  present  day,  however,  wheat  yields 
only  twelve  to  sixteen- fold,  though  barley  often  yields  fifty,  and 
dhourra  gives  a  return,  not  seldom,  of  from  a  hundred-and-fifty  to  two- 
hundred-fold. 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

GAZAo 

Outside  Burberah  is  a  large  pond  at  the  roadside,  to  collect  the  rain- 
water for  use  in  summer ;  the  latter  and  early  rains,  in  the  close  and 
opening  of  the  year,  filling  it.  The  water  was  the  color  of  mud,  but  it 
seemed  to  give  dehght  alike  to  man  and  beast.  Women  with  their  jars 
on  their  shoulders  were  bringing  a  supply  from  it  for  household  use,  cattle 
were  drinking  it,  and  dirty  children  were  swimming  in  it,  making  the 
water  splash  up  before  them  as  they  beat  it  with  each  hand  alter- 
nately .^  Some  of  the  women  had  children  on  their  shoulder,  and  I 
could  not  but  notice  bow  firmly  the  little  creatures  kept  their  seat. 
As  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  mummy-hke  swaddling-clothes,^  which 
are  strips  of  calico  about  six  inches  wide  and  three  yards  long,  they 
are  taught  to  perch  on  their  mother's  shoulder,  holding  on  to  her  head, 
while  she  supports  their  back  with  one  hand.  Very  soon,  however, 
this  is  unnecessary;  the  child  learning  to  clasj)  its  mothers  shoulder 
with  its  knees,  so  as  to  need  no  other  help.  Mother  and  child  have 
thus  both  hands  free,  while  in  the  one  case  tiie  mother  is  made  to  carry 
herself  erect,  which  of  itself  is  a  great  benefit,  and  in  the  other  the  child 
IS  trained  to  be  a  splendid  rider;  for  the  same  grip  with  the  knees 
which  keeps  it  safe  on  the  shoulder  makes  it  afterwards  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  saddle.  An  Oriental  will  carry  a  coin  all  day  between 
his  knee  and  the  saddle,  while  riding,  often  at  full  speed,  over  very 
rough  ground,  and  show  it  in  the  same  place  in  the  evening  ;  so  per- 
fect is  his  seat.  Bovs  are  more  often  honored  by  a  place  on  their 
mother's  shoulder  than  girls,  for  there  is  pride  in  a  man-child,  but  a 
daughter  counts  for  very  little.  It  is  therefore  a  mark  of  a  better  state 
of  things  when  Isaiah  says  of  the  long  procession  of  the  returning 
exiles  from  Babylon:  "Thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their 
shoulders."  ^  The  mud  huts  and  walls  of  the  little  courts  were  stuck 
over  with  cakes  of  cattle-dung,  drying  for  fuel. 

1  Gen.  xxvi.  12;  Matt.  xiii.  8.     2  See  ante,  p.  152.    3  Luke  ii.  7,  12;  Ezek.  xvl.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9. 
Babies  are  rubbed  with  salt  before  they  are  put  in  their  swaddling-clothes.    4  Isa.  xlix.  22. 


A  Threshiug  Floor.    (See  page  95.) 
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Outside  the  village  groves  there  are  no  trees,  anil  between  the  vil- 
lages there  is  no  poi)uIatiou.  IMie  absenee  (jf  travel  on  the  road  was 
remarkable,  but  at  last  a  eaniel  from  Gaza  passed  us,  laden  with  crock- 
ery in  huge  uets  on  each  side  of  it.  Anotlier  soon  followed,  with  large 
bales  of  something  unknown.  Then,  at  intervals,  came  two  companies 
of  men  driving  horses  from  Damascus  to  Egypt  for  sale,  or  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  to  Meccah  ;  thus  reversing  the  order  of  trade  in  antiquity, 
for  of  old  Egypt  su]>plied  Syria  with  horses.^  The  sand-hills  on  the 
right  now  came  almost  up  to  the  road,  for  a  time,  but  they  receded  ere 
long,  giving  way  to  arable  ground,  on  which  the  wheat  stood  three  or 
four  inches  high.  Flocks  of  sheep,  some  of  them  with  black  faces; 
mud  cottages,  with  slightly-rounded  mud  roofs  covered  with  grass, 
soon  to  wither  under  the  growing  lieat;^  herds  of  cattle,  asses,  and 
camels,  peaceably  feeding  on  the  hill-slopes,  marked  the  neighborhood 
of  Deir  Sineid,  round  which  peasants  in  cotton  tunics  and  turbans,  with 
the  long  sharp-pointed  goad  in  their  hand,  slowly  followed  the  yoked 
oxen,  small  and  thin,  which  dragged  their  light  ploughs.  One  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  words  of  the  wise  Son  of  Sirach  as  these  poor 
men  stalked  patiently  along  their  furrows  of  a  few  inches  deep — sunk 
in  poverty,  and  forced  to  toil  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  mainly  to  pay 
their  taxes :  "  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough  and 
that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their 
labors,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ;  he  giveth  his  mind  to  make  fur- 
rows, and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder.'' ^ 

Deir  Sineid,  like  all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  consists  of  mere  mud 
hovels.  At  the  entrance  to  it  rose  a  great  dust-heap,  as  in  all  Eastern 
villages  and  towns  ;  the  counterpart  of'that,  doubtless,  to  which  poor 
Job  betook  himself  in  his  affliction.'*  The  "ashes"  "among"  which 
he  sat  down  were  the  "  mezbele,"  or  dust-mound,  of  a  Palestine  vil- 
lage, which  is  very  different  from  the  farm  "  dunghill  "  of  our  rural 
neighborhoods.  Manure  in  the  East  is  not  mixed  with  straw  as  with 
us,  no  litter  being  used  for  cattle  in  so  dry  and  warm  a  climate,  and  it 
is  almost  entirely  that  of  the  ass,  for  few  horses  are  kept,  and  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  generally  out  of  doors,  day  and  night.  The  ordure 
is  brought  from  time  to  time,  dry,  with  every  other  form  of  refuse,  in 
baskets,  to  the  assigned  place  beside  the  village,  and  usually  burnt 
every  month  ;  care  being  taken  to  select  a  day  on  which  the  smoke  is 
driven  away  from  human  dwellings.  But  as  the  ashes  are  left 
untouched,  the  "  mezbele ""  in  an  old  village  often  rises  high  above  the 
houses ;  the  rains  having  consolidated  it  into  a  hill,  Avhich  is  exca- 
vated into  grain-pits,  where  corn  can  be  stored  through  the  year,  safe 
from  fermentation  or  vermin.  It  also  serves  the  villagers  as  a  look- 
out, and  is  the  favorite  lounging-place  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to 

1  1  Kings  X.  28;  2  Chron.  i.  16;  ix.  28.    2  Ps.  cxxix.  6.    3  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  26.    4  Job  ii.  8. 
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enjoy  the  air  which  blows  at  this  comparative  elevation.  Through 
the  day  it  is  the  playground  of  the  children ;  the  sufferer  from  any 
loathsome  disease,  such  as  the  leprosy  of  Job,  shut  out  from  human 
dwellings,  makes  his  bed  on  it ;  and  the  wandering  beggar,  after  sit- 
ting on  it  by  day  craving  alms,  burrows  during  the  night  in  its  ashes, 
which  the  sun  has  heated.  The  village  dogs  sun  themselves  on  it,  or 
gnaw  at  some  carcass  thrown  out  on  this  common  receptacle  of  all  vile- 
ness,  for  no  one  thinks  of  burying  a  dead  animal ;  it  is  either  left 
where  it  falls  or  dragged  to  the  "  mezbele."  Many  places  in  the  Hau- 
ran  take  their  names  from  the  size  and  number  of  these  hills,  just  as 
Madmenah,  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  in  former  ages,  and  many  a 
modern  village  is  built  on  a  "  mezbele  "  from  its  healthiness,  being  ele- 
vated as  it  is  above  the  undrained  ground  below,  and  with  the  view  of 
uetting  the  cool  air  on  its  summit.^ 

Passing  through  these  villages  in  the  evening,  when  the  cattle  are 
returning  from  the  field,  it  is  striking  to  notice  how  often  the  poor 
creatures  go  directly  to  their  own  feeding-place,  generally  in  the  yard 
of  their  owner's  house.  They  will  make  their  way  through  the  vil- 
lagers sitting  around,  perhaps  at  their  evening  meal,  and  open  the 
doors  into  their  own  quarters  with  their  horns,  without  anyone  aiding 
them.  Isaiah  must  have  noticed  this  when  he  wrote,  "The  ox  know- 
eth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib:  but  Israel  doth  not  know, 
my  people  doth  not  consider."- 

The  last  village  before  entering  Gaza  is  called  Beit  Hanun — "the 
House  of  Grace":  a  sad  misnomer,  since  its  population  have  the  worst 
name  as  rogues  and  thieves.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  gardens  and  barley-patches  round  it,  and,  of  course,  a  rain-pond, 
with  its  crowd  of  urchins  enjoying  themselves  in  the  water.  Many 
cattle  and  calves  were  feeding  on  the  slopes.  Country  people,  both 
men  and  women,  passed  by  us  on  their  way  to  the  village  or  to  Gaza, 
many  of  the  women  carrying  on  their  heads  baskets  of  eggs,  cheese, 
or,  rather,  the  curd  which  passes  for  cheese  in  Palestine,  and  vegeta- 
bles, or  great  jars  of  sour  goats'  milk.  I  noticed  also  a  mother  on  an 
ass,  her  child  jn  her  lap,  her  husband  walking  behind:  a  picture,  per- 
haps, of  Mary  and  her  infant  Son,  with  Joseph,  as  they  journeyed  from 
Bethlehem  to  Egypt,  it  may  be  by  this  very  route.  A  soldier  on  a 
swift  horse  galloped  by,  and  many  a  thin,  scorched  peasant  wended 
homewards  on  a  lowly  ass,  his  naked  feet  almost  touching  the  ground 
at  its  sides. 

Gaza  is  embowered  in  great  olive-woods  which  stretch  north-east- 
wards the  whole  four  miles  to  Beit  Hanun,  The  sand-dunes  directly 
north  of  the  town,  and  to  the  west,  are  broken  by  a  wide  oasis  oi 
olive-groves  and  gardens,  which  girdle  Gaza  on  nearly  all  sides,  in  a 

1  See  Consul-Geneial,  Dr.  AVetstein,  in  Delitzsch's  lob,  p.  62.    2  Isa.  i.  3. 
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wiile  sweep.  The  town  itself  lies  on  a  hill,  100  feet  above  the  plain, 
ami  180  i'oet  above  the  sea,  with  some  palm-trees  rising  beneath, 
amidst,  and  above  it;  five  minarets  breaking  the  outline  of  the  flat 
roofs  and  mud  walls  which  cluster  over  each  other  up  the  slope.  A 
cemented,  low-domed  fountain  of  mud  bricks  stood  on  the  road  out- 
side, then  came  the  great  rain-pond  of  the  town,  which  had  leaked 
across  .the  road,  making  it,  for  a  space,  into  a  quagmire.  Six  men  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  ground  at  the  roadside,  doing  nothing;  and, 
beyond  them,  mud  walls,  topped  by  the  hideous  prickly  pear,  stretched 
up  the  hill,  enclosing  sadly  wild-looking  orchards  of  palms,  figs,  and 
other  fruit-trees. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  an  Oriental  town  can  imagine  its  filthiness. 
The  mud  houses  crumble  into  dust  at  a  given  rate  dail}',  and  all  the 
garbage,  oft'al,  and  foulness  of  daily  life  are  thrown  into  the  narrow 
lane,  when  the  dust-hill  is  too  far  off.  Rivulets  of  abomination  soak 
out  from  a  hole  made  for  their  esca})e  at  the  side  of  each  door.  Koi- 
is  this  the  only  kind  of  filth.  There  are  no  scavengers,  and  there  is 
no  decency.^ 

I  went  several  times  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  town,  which 
were  wretched  in  the  extreme,  according  to  Western  notions,  yet  the 
bazaar  was  well  supplied  with  some  kinds  of  goods,  especially  with  the 
different  articles  of  food.  ^Masses  of  dried  figs,  dates,  heaps  of  beans, 
lentils,  dried  corn  and  flour,  piles  of  bread,  cheese,  and  vegetables,  and 
much  else,  were  exposed  for  sale.  The  market  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
Hebrew  towns  must  have  been  much  the  same  in  the  time  of  David.- 
An  extensive  trade  is  driven  in  suppljnng  the  caravans  which  cross 
the  desert  with  provisions,  and  in  providing  for  those  returning  from 
it  the  long-missed  enjoyment  of  fresh  food  of  every  kind.  The  differ- 
ent trades  are  found,  as  once  was  the  case  in  England,  in  separate 
streets,  so  that  there  is  a  district  quarter  for  each.  In  one  street 
tailors  sit  in  open  booths  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  plying  their  useful 
art;  in  another,  cobblers  make  light  slipi)ers  of  red  and  vellow  leather, 
or  patch  up  old  ones  which  in  England  would  be  thrown  out  as  hope- 
lessly beyond  repair.  The  smiths,  also,  have  their  own  street,  where 
they  carry  on  their  rude  industry.  Avith  small  goat-skin  bellows  and 
miniature  forges,  sitting  on  the  floor  to  beat  the  metal  on  small  anvils. 
As  I  looked  at  them  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  day  Vv'hen  work- 
ing in  iron  was  prohibited  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  in  after-days  for- 
bidden to  the  Romans  by  Porsena,  and  the  peasants  had  to  come  down 
from  their  hills  to  this  very  town  and  other  Philistine  cities  of  the 
sea-coast  ]>lain  for  work  of  this  kind,  because  "there  was  no  smith 
found  throughont  all  the  land  of  Israel;    for  the  Philistines  said.  Lest 

1  It  Is  to  the  odious  ciistoin  of  Orientals  lliat  Scripture  often  alludes  when  it  speaks  of  "dung 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  "  :  e.p..  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  1(»:  .ler.  viii.  2.  To  remove  the  evils  resulting  was  the 
object  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  given  in  Deut.  xxiii.  13.    2  1  Sam.  xxx.  11  fE;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28. 
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the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears;  but  all  the  Israelites  went 
down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man  his  [plough-]  share,  and 
his  spade,  and  his  hoe,  and  his  bill,  when  the  ploygh-shares,  spades, 
hoes,  forks,  or  bills,  or  ox-goads  had  worn  blunt." ^  One  could  not 
forget,  moreover,  that  in  ancient  Jerusalem  the  different  trades  were 
confiued  to  separate  streets;  for  we  read  of  the  "Bakers'  street," ^  the 
"Goldsmiths'  street,"  and  the  "Oilsellers'  street,"  besides  which  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  other  quarters  for  different  trades. 

Everywhere   cocks   and    hens  wandered   at  their  will;    eggs  being 
now,  as  they  have  been  for  many  ages,  a  principal  article  of  diet,  and 
fowls  the  staple  form  of  animal  food.     Already,  in  Christ's  day,  these 
birds  were  numerous  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  generallj^,^  but  they 
were  then  a  comparatively  recent  innovation.     Birds,  indeed,  were  fat- 
tened for  the  table  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,"^  for  Nehemiah  says: 
"Fowls  were  prepared  for  me;"  and.  "fatted  fowl"  were  part  of  Solo- 
mon's  "provision,"   but  there  is  no  proof  that  they   were   ordinary 
poultry,    Solomon's    fowl    being    apparently   geese,   ducks,   or  swans. 
Doves  are  the  only  birds  which  we  know,  certainly,  to  have  been  bred 
by  the  Hebrews  for  the  table.^      Neither  the  cock  nor  the  hen  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  are  eggs  enumerated  among  the  arti- 
cles of  Hebrew  food ;    passages  in  which  they  are  alluded  to,  referri-ng 
to   those   of  wild   birds.*'      Nor  is  it   strange   that  this  should  be  so, 
for  the  ancient  Egyjitians,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  came  out.  had  no 
barn-door  fowls,  the  hen  never  appearing  on  their  monuments,  though 
geese    and    ducks    are    constantly  introduced.     Indeed,   the   hen   was 
unknown  even  in  Greece  till  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ;   Homer  and  Hesiod  never  alluding  to  it.     Originally  an  Indian 
bird,   it   was  early  known  to   the  Babylonians,  for  we  find  it  on  very 
ancient  gems  and  cylinders  as  a  symbol  of  some  deity.     It  appeared  in 
Palestine  for  the  first  time  after  the  rise  of  the  Persian  Em])ire,  as  it 
did  also   among  the  Greeks,  who  long  knew  it  as  the  "Persian  bird." 
Hence  we  find  it  noticed  in  the  New  Testament.     The  Book  of  Esdras, 
also,  which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,"  in  its  striking  copy 
of  our  Lord's   beautiful  figure,   put  in   the  mouth  of  the  "Almighty 
Lord,"  introduces  it:    "I  gathered  you  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings." 

On  the  hill,  almost  in  the  centre  of  Gaza,  stands  the  chief  mosque, 
originally  a  Christian  church  of  the  twelfth  century.  No  difficulty 
was  made  as  to  my  entering — though,  in  accordance  with  the  primceval 
custom  of  the  East,  it  was  necessary  to  take  oft'  my  boots  and  replace 

1  1  Sam.  xili.  19— 21,  emeucled  translation,  Thenius.  De  Wette.  2  Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  Neli.  iii.  32; 
Matt  XXV  9  3  2  Esdras  i.  80:  Matt,  xxiii.  37:  xxvi.  34,  &c.  See  Reference  Bible.  4  Neli.  v.  18; 
1  Kings  iv  '^3  5  Uen.xv.  9;  2  Kings  vi.  25.  6  Cent.  xxii.  6;  Isa.  x.  14.  7  See  reference  above. 
Also  Keuss.  Geyrh.  dri<  A.  T.,  «  597.  Domitian  reigned  a.d.  SI— 96.  Bottclier  is  clearly  wrong 
(.Arhrenlese.  1397)  in  ascribing  tlie  absence  of  hens  among  tlie  Hebrews  to  their  being  hated  as  an 
Egyptian  bird.    They  were  not  Egyptian. 
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them  with  slippers  before  stepping  upon  holy  ground.  This  rule  has 
even  extended  to  private  houses,  the  sitting-room  of  which,  V)eing  at 
times  used  for  prayer,  must  not  be  trodden  except  with  bare  or  slip- 
pered feet.  So  it  was  with  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,^  and  with 
Joshua  before  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  ^  and  with  Isaiah  when, 
in  his  great  vision,  he  saw  the  Lord  high  and  lifted  up.^  The  dust  of 
common  ground  must  not  touch  the  holy  spot. 

The  mosque  has  three  aisles,  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
church;  rows  of  ])illars,  with  Corintliian  capitals,  dividing  them  one 
from  the  other.  On  the  south  side  and  east  end  additions  have  been 
made  by  the  Arabs.  Of  the  three,  the  middle  aisle  is  the  highest,  the 
roof  being  here  supported  by  two  rows  of  |)illars,  one  above  the  other, 
each  pillar  of  the  U>wer  row  having  a  cluster  of  small  marble  pillars 
round  it,  for  greater  strength.  The  church  is  built  in  the  old  basilica 
form,  but  the  roof-arches  of  the  side  aisles  are  in  the  Arab  style.  A 
small  choir  at  the  south  end  of  the  building  rests  on  a  number  of  small 
pillars  without  capitals.  The  west  doorway  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  twelfth-century  churches  in  Palestine,  with 
delicate  clustered  shafts  and  pillars,  deeply  undercut  lily-leaves  adorn- 
ing the  ca|)itals.  The  roof,  of  groined  vaulting,  is  entire;  and  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  upper  row  is  a  toucliing  design  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  inside  a  wreath.  Pity  that  its  light  should  be 
extinguished  by  the  superstition  of  Mahomet,  but  it  has  been  so  since 
about  A.  D.  1350,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  walls.  It 
had  shone,  however,  for  many  generations  since  the  first  church  of 
which  we  know  at  Gaza  was  built,  about  A.  D.  402.*  In  Christ's  day 
there  were  ten  heathen  temples  in  Gaza — to  the  Sun,  Venus,  Apollo, 
Proserpina,  Hecate,  Fortune,  "The  Hiereion,"  and  Marnas,^the  great- 
est of  the  gods  of  Gaza,  whose  sanctuar}^,  which  Avas  round,  was  believed 
bv  the  townsmen  to  be  more  olorious  than  anv  other  in  the  world. 
All  these  shrines,  however,  were  pulled  down  by  a  decree  obtained  by 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius  from  her  husband,  commanding 
them  to  be  removed,  and  a  church — which  was  dedicated  at  Easter, 
A,  D.  406 — was  built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  god  Manias. 
Very  curiously,  in  1880  a  statue  of  this  famous  deity,  fifteen  feet  high, 
was  discovered  by  some  peasants  in  a  large  natural  mound  about  six 
miles  south  of  Gaza.  It  is  a  human  figure  in  a  sitting  position,  A\ath 
an  arrangement  of  the  hair  like  that  of  the  classic  Jupiter.  The  peas- 
ants had  commenced  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  was  found,  but  it  was 
rescued  from  them  by  the  English  missionary  at  Gaza,  though  not 
before  the  face  had  been  much  injured.  Marnas  was  the  great  Jupi- 
ter, the  god  of  rain  and  fruitfulness,  and  was  honored,  besides,  as  "the 

1  Ex.  iii.  5.     2  Josh.  v.  15.    3  Isa.  xx.  2.    4  Pal.  Fund  Memoirs,  iii.  251.    5  There  were  Six  temples 
to  heathen  gods,  and  four  to  goddesses  (Schurer,  N.  T.  Zeilgesch.,  p.  379.) 
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living,  the  eternal,  the  universal,  and  the  everlasting."  One  arm  and 
both  legs  appear  to  have  been  sawn  oft',  as  if  some  pious  heathen  had 
cut  the  idol  in  pieces  to  facilitate  his  saving  it  from  the  fury  of  the 
Christians.  The  statue  is  now  at  Constantinople.  A  register  1,000 
years  old  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  present  church,  built  in  the 
place  of  that  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Mamas. 

Remains  of  antiquity  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  city.  A  shoe- 
maker in  one  street,  or  rather,  narrow  alley — for  there  are  no  streets 
in  oar  sense — was  beating  leather  on  an  upturned  marble  Corinthian 
capital.  The  second  mosque  is  built  largely  of  ancient  cut  stones. 
Marble  pillars  lie  as  doorsteps  at  the  wretclied  Government  offices,  and 
sculptured  capitals  serve  the  same  use  before  many  private  dwellings. 
Towards  the  sea  are  some  pieces  of  granite  columns,  one  of  the  frag- 
ments being  fourteen  feet  long.  On  the  east  and  south,  beyond  the 
houses,  are  mounds  which  probably  show  the  position  of  the  ancient, 
or  perhaps  the  Crusading  walls. 

The  strength  of  the  Philistine  city  must  have  lain  rather  in  the  arms 
of  its  defenders  than  in  its  position,  but  such  protection  as  walls  and 
gates  afforded  has  long  since  gone.  Yet  the  streets,  being  very  narrow, 
could  be  easily  barred  by  chains,  as,  indeed,  some  of  them,  on  occa- 
sion, are.  The  heat  is  much  greater  than  at  Jerusalem,  but,  contrary 
to  the  practice  there,  the  streets  are  never  arched  over,  the  only  pro- 
tection being  plaited  mats,  laid  out  roughly  on  poles,  and  extending 
from  the  houses  and  shops.  These  shops  are  unspeakably  poor;  in 
not  a  few  cases  mere  holes,  open  in  front,  with  more  dirt  than  goods. 
A  traditional  site  of  the  "  House "  of  Dagon,  which  Samson  pulled 
down,  1  is,  of  course,  shown.  This  famous  building  stood,  apparently, 
at  the  farther  end  of  an  open  square,  bordered  inside  by  colonnades ; 
the  flat  roof  of  the  temple — for  roofs  are  nearly  all  flat  in  the  East — 
projecting  beyond  the  sanctuary  itself,  to  give  shade  beneath,  while 
also  affording  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  look  down  on  the  court 
below.  This  great  veranda  roof  rested  in  its  centre,  it  would  appear, 
on  no  more  than  two  great  pillars,  and  was  crowded  by  the  great  ones 
of  Gaza  when  Samson  was  brought  out  to  make  sport  for  them  in  the 
wide  quadrangle  below.  Some  of  the  large  mansions  in  Barbary, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  built  in  much  the  same  way;  a  central  structure, 
of  great  size,  with  colonnades  and  chambers  on  each  side,  enclosing  an 
open  space,  which  forms  a  large  hollow  square.  The  palace  of  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  in  olden  times,  was  of  this  kind,  and  its  flat  roof  was 
often  crowded  by  favored  spectators,  assembled  to  divert  themselves 
by  exhibitions  in  the  vacant  area.  The  great  platform  thus  utilized 
as  a  "stand"  projected  a  long  way  in  front  of  the  building,  and  was 
supported   in   the  middle  by  two  pillars  standing  near  each  other. 

1  Judg.  xvi.  27-30. 
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These  pulled  down,  the  whole  structure  above  would  fall,  and  it  may 
well  V)C  that  the  "  House"  of  Da^oii  was  somewhat  similar.^ 

Tiie  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  hapj)ening  to  be  holding  liis  local 
court  while  I   was  at  Gaza,  I  visited  it.     Ten  red-leather  chairs  stood 
;it  one  end  of  an  otherwise  unfurnished  room,  with  a  stone  floor  in  very 
bnd   condition;    the  walls   were  yellow-washed.      There   was  a  small 
taUlc  at  one  corner,  and  beside  this,  on  a  line  with  the  chairs,  sat  the 
governor,  in  a  chair  witli  arms;   his  cigarette-box  on  the  table,  and  a 
nargileh,  or  water-pipe,  at  his  feet;  his  dress  European,  except  his  fez; 
Ills  complexion  a  light  brown;  his  features  regular,  though  the  nose 
had  decidedly  the  command-in-chief,  especially  in  comparison  with  his 
somewhat  small  eyes.     An  officer  in  gold  epaulets  and  blue  dress  sat 
near;  two  soldiers  in  very  ancient  uniform  stood  at  the  door.     From 
time  to  time  local  dignitaries  entered  and  took  possession  of  a  chair, 
on  what  we  should  call  the  bench;  one,  in  a  black  abba  of  fine  cloth, 
with  a  striped  silk  dress  below  it,  a  red  shawl  round  his  waist,  a  showy 
turban,  and  bright  red  slippers,  being  the  most  noteworthy.     A  dozen 
Arabs,  in  turbans  and  sheepskin  coats,  the  wool  inside,  were  standing 
before  the  kadi,  each  speaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  all  at  once. 
A  few  feet  square  of  a  public  market,  when  rival  salesmen  are  trying 
their  lungs  against  each  other,  might  help  one  to  reproduce  tlie  scene. 
After  a  time  the  kadi  interrupted  the  hubbub,  which  subsided  into  a 
dead  calm  as  he  motioned  to  speak.     His  judgment  was  given  in  a  few 
words,  and  as  there  Avas  no  appeal,  all  went  out  as  quietly  as  so  many 
children   from   the   dreaded   presence   of  a  schoolmaster.     Presently  a 
line  old  man,  the  sheikh  of  the  Terabin  Arabs,  stepped  across  to  one  of 
the  chairs,  and,  sitting  down,  addressed  the  bench.     A  murder  had  been 
committed,  some  time  before,  in  Gaza.     Two  Arabs,  between   whom 
there  was  a  blood-feud,  had  accidentally  met  in  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish missionary;  the  second  comer  of  the  two  turning  away  instantly, 
with  a  scowl,  when  he  saw  his  intended  victim.     A  few  hours  later, 
this  unfortunate,  while  sitting  in  the  town  market-place,  was  shot  dead 
by  his  enemy,  in  open  day;  the   murderer  fleeing  to  his  tribe  in  the 
desert.     The  slain  man  had  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  which  the  present 
.•jpeaker  was  sheikh,  and  the  governor  had  ordered  him  to  arrest  the 
man-slayer.      But  this    was   no  easy  matter.     War  had  broken  out 
l)etween  the  tribes  immediately  after  the  murder,  and  had  only  been 
•  luelled  by  sending  400   soldiers  from  Jerusalem,  but  these  were  now 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  author  of  all   the   trouble  at  large.     "If  you 
send  troops,  we  shall  try  to  arrest  him,"  said  the  sheikh,  "but  if  you  do 
not,  we  shall  not  obey.     There  has  been  fighting  already,  as  you  know, 
and  there  would  be  more."     Having  spoken  thus,  he  rose,  and  left  the 
com-t-house,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

1  Shaw,  Barbary,  i.392. 
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Blood-revenge  has  been  a  passion  among  all  Semitic  people  from  the 
earliest  ages.     It   may  have  arisen,  in  some  degree,  as  lynch  law  has 
sprung  up  in  the  frontier  states  of  America,  from  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  society,  and  the  fancied  necessity  of  taking  private  means  to 
secure  justice;  but  whatever  its  source,  it  was  early  recognized  as  not 
only  a  right  but  a  duty.     Among  the  Bedouins  it  has,  for  ages,  been 
made  not  only  a  personal  matter,  but  the  affair  of  the  whole  tribe  of  s. 
murdered  man,  on  each   member  of  which  lies  the  responsibility  of 
obtaining  vengeance.     It  considers  not  only  the  murderer  or  his  next 
of  blood,  but  every  member  of  his  family,  or  even  of  his  tribe,  as  legi- 
timate objects  of  revenge,  and  thus  bloody  and  long-continued  feuds  on 
a  large  scale  often  arise.     The  murder  of  Abner  by  Joab,  "for  the 
blood  of  Asahel,  his  brother,"  ^     which  nearly  led  to  a  war,  and  the 
fear  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah  that  the  avengers  of  blood  would  not  be 
content  without  life  for  life,^  shows  how  deeply  and  dangerously  the 
custom  had   rooted  itself  among  the  Hebrews.     The  law  was,  indeed, 
written,  "He  that  killeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death";  ^  but 
the  avenger  of  blood  was  left  to  be  the  executioner,  due  reprisals  being 
regarded  as  so  completely  a  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will  that  God 
Himself  is  spoken  of  as  the  blood-avenger  of  His  people.'^    No  money 
payment  could  be  taken  for  murder,  or  even  for  homicide :  to  compound 
such  a  felony  made  the  land  unclean  before  God.^     Innocent  blood,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Hebrews,  as  of  the  Arabs  now,  cries  from  the  ground 
to  God  for  revenge.*'     Even  the  altar,  inviolable  for  any  other  crime, 
could  give  the  murderer  no  protection.' 

It  was  manifestly  wrong,  however,  to  put  deliberate  and  accidental 
homicide  on  the  same  footing,  and  hence  means  of  escape  were  pro- 
vided for  those  guilty  of  only  the  unintentional  offence.  Six  free  towns 
were  provided  to  which  the  man-slayer  might  flee  and  find  a  sanctuary, 
if  he  proved  before  the  elders  his"^  innocence  of  guilty  purpose;  the 
death  of  the  high  priest,  finally,  giving  him  leave  to  return  home  with- 
out danger.  But  even  in  the  case  of  designed  murder,  the  Law  of 
Moses  humanely  limited  revenge  to  the  actual  person  of  the  murderer,^ 
forbidding  the  fierce  abuses  prevalent  among  races  like  the  Arabs.  It 
was  enacted,  moreover,  that  the  murderer  should  be  publicly  tried,  and 
that  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  witnesses  should  be  necessary  to  his 
condemnation  ;9  so  that  the  blood-revenge  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  only 
amounted  to  an  obligation  on  the  family  of  the  murdered  person  to 
prosecute  the  murderer. 

The  public  offices  in  Gaza  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  old,  and  in  very 
poor  condition.  A  detached  small  stone  building  in  the  yard,  with 
little  windows  closely  barred,  and,  of  course,  with  no  glass,  and  two 

1  2  Sam.  iii.  27.  2  2  Sam.  xiv.  il.  3  Lev.  xxiv.  17.  4Ps.ix.  12.  See  Gen.  ix.  5;  xlil.  22;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  6.  5  Num.  XXXV.  33.  6  Gen.  iv.  10:  Isa.  xxvi.  21;  Ezek.  xxiv.7j  Job  xvi.  18.  7Ex.XXi.l4; 
1  Kings  ii.  28.   8  Deut.xxiv.  16;  2Kingsxiv.6.    9  Num.  xxxv.l2,S0;  Deut.  Jclx.l2i 
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dark  and  terrible  stone  arches  in  the  passajse  to  tlie  street,  was  the 
goal — a  fearrul  place  in  such  a  diuiatc  for  prisoners  heavily  ironed.  A 
huge  convent,  formerly  connected  with  the  great  church,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  mosque,  serves  as  a  khan  or  caravanserai ;  its  open  court 
otlering  room  for  the  beasts;  tlie  lower  chambers,  along  the  sides  of  the 
open  space,  serving  as  store-rooms  for  the  loads  of  the  asses  or  camels; 
and  its  upper  rooms,  quite  enqity,  supplying  shelter  for  the  traders, 
merchants,  or  wayfarers  who  may  need  it.  A  man  in  charge  of  the 
whole  receives  a  slight  giatuity  from  everyone  for  his  trouble,  but  there 
is  no  provision  for  either  man  or  beast  be\^ond  a  well  in  the  centre  of 
the  court.  It  was  to  such  an  "inn"  that  the  good  Samaritan  carried 
the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves;  the  two  pence  he  gave  the 
host  to  buy  food  for  the  unfortunate  creature  being  the  amount  fixed 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus  as  the  monthly  allowance  to  be  paid  to  each 
poor  citizen  of  Home  i\)Y  lloui'.  Such  also  was  the  "habitation"  of 
L'himham,^  by  Bethleliem,  whci-e  Jeremiah  rested  before  being  taken 
away  to  Egypt.  The  word  translated  "inn"'  in  St.  Luke,  as  the  place 
in  which  the  mother  of  our  Lord  could  not  find  shelter,  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  explained,  elsewhere,^  a  khan,  but  a  private  dwelling, 
so  full  of  guests  at  the  time  that  hospitality  could  not  be  shown  to 
^Lirv  and  her  husband. 

On  the  east  of  tlie  town  a  marble  pillar,  lying  half  buried,  across  the 
road,  is  shown  as  the  traditional  site  of  the  city  gate  carried  off  by 
Samson,  and  near  it  is  a  small  modern  domed  tomb,  which  is  said  to 
be  his  last  resting-place,  but  in  both  cases  faith  or  disbelief  must 
remain  free  to  everj-one. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Gaza  is  due  to  the 
abundance  of  water,  drawn  from  a  great  many  wells,  some  of  them  not 
less  than  150  feet  deep.  Good  water  is,  indeed,  plentiful  at  greater  or 
less  depth  over  all  tlie  district,  even  on  the  sea-shore,  though  the  fre- 
quency of  rubble  cisterns  to  the  south  and  east  show^s  that  in  ancient 
times  the  inhabitants  depended  largely  on  artificial  supply.  The  chief 
manufacture  of  Gaza  is  soap,  which  is  carried  over  the  desert  to  Cairo 
on  the  south,  and  to  Joppa  on  the  north.  Black  pottery  is  also  made, 
and  a  good  deal  of  course  material  for  abbas  is  woven.  It  is  curious 
to  see  the  weavers  in  their  small,  windowless  workshops — the  only 
light  coming  from  the  open  front — plying  the  shuttle  in  a  loom  as 
primitive  as  it  could  well  have  been  3,000  years  ago,  when  tlie 
weaver's  beam  was  made  the  comparison  for  the  ponderous  shaft  of 
Goliath's  lance.^  It  is  interesting  to  try  and  realise,  from  the  sights 
of  a  town  like  Gaza,  the  everyday  life  of  ancient  Israel.  The  Hebrews 
had  trades  of  many  kinds  among  them,  ])erhaps  rudelv  enough  carried 
t)ut  in  many  cases.     In  Jerusalem,  and  other  towns  of  Bible  times  one 

1  Jer.  xli.  17.    2  Geikie,  Li/e  and  Words  of  Christ,  i.  113.    3  1  Sam.  xvii.  7. 
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might  have  seen  men  at  work,  just  as  now  in  Gaza,  or  Joppa,  or 
Damascus — making  or  sharpening  ploughshares  and  all  agricultural 
implements  ;  armourers  fashioning  swords  and  spear-heads ;  ^  copper- 
smiths beating  out  water-jugs,  trays,  and  basins ;  ^  and  brassfonnders 
skilful  in  all  kinds  of  artistic  work.^  Goldsmiths  and  silversmiths 
plied  their  delicate  arts,  doubtless  in  open  booths,  as  in  Damascus  at 
present,*  making,  as  ordered,  either  an  idol,  or  teraphim,  in  dark  times, 
or  a  signet  ring  like  that  of  Judah,  which  he  gave  in  pledge  to 
Tamar, ^  or  purifying  metal  from  alloy.®  You  could  have  bought  a 
bright  metal  mirror,  or  a  brass  pot,  or  a  censer,'^  or  gold  earrings  or 
bracelets,^  or  a  lordly  dish  of  copper,  like  that  of  Jael.^  If  you  had 
had  precious  stones,  or  corals,  or  pearls,  you  could  have  got  them 
mounted  in  what  settings  and  chasings  you  liked.^o  The  ruby,  tlie 
topaz,  the  sapphire,  and  other  stones  of  price  were  to  be  had  from  the 
merchant.  They  could  solder  or  polish,  tinker,  overlay  with  gold, 
silver,  or  copper.^^  In  the  open  booths  where  the  craftsmen  were  at 
work  you  could  have  seen  the  anvil,  hammers,  tongs,  chisels,  bellows, 
crucibles,  and  small  furnaces.^^ 

Stone-cutting  and  masonry  may  have  been  learned  by  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt;  perhaps  with  additional  hints  from  the  Phoemcians  after  set- 
tling in  Canaan. ^^  Workers  in  wood,  ready  to  turn  their  hand  to  any 
order,  whether  as  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  or  wood-carvers,  were 
numerous,%nd  there  where  also  wheelwrichts  and  basket-makers.^^  A 
spectator  watching  them  would  have  seen  that  they  plied  the  axe  and 
hatchet,  the  gouge,  the  compasses,  the  saw,  the  plumb-line,  and  the 
level,  and  used  red  chalk  for  markins-.i®  The  trades  of  masons  and 
plasterers  were  apparently  united.^'^  Brickmakers,  as  we  find  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  mixed  their  mortar  with  chopped  straw — that 
is,  "teben" — whether  for  burned  bricks  or  for  those  simply  dried  in 
the  sun.^^  The  Hebrew  potter,  sitting  at  his  work,  turned  the  clay, 
which  had  first  been  kneeded  with  the  feet,  into  all  kinds  of  vessels 
on  his  wheel,  which  was  generally  of  wood.^^  He  could  also,  prob- 
ably, glaze  his  ware,  since  the  Egyptians  could  do  so,  though  the  art 
seems  now  to  be  lost  in  Palestine.  Tanners  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
New  Testament; 20  but  as  the  Pentateuch  speaks  of  red  leather  of 
ram's  skin,  and  of  "  tahash,"  or  sealskin  leather,^!  the  Hebrews  must 
have  had  tanners  and  curriers  among  them  from  the  first.     Shoemakers 

1  1  Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14 ;  2  riuon.  xxiv.  12.  2  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  3  2  Kings  xxv.  13 ;  1  Kings 
vii.  14.  4  Judg.  xvii.  4,  5;  Isa.  xl.  19;  xli.  7;  Jer.  x.  14.  5  Gen.  xxxviii.  18.  6  Mai.  iii.  2.  7  Lev. 
vi.  28;  Num.  xvi.39.  8  Hen.  xxiv.  30.  9  Judg.  v.  25.  10  Ex.  xxviii.  11, 17:  Jobxxviii.15— 19.  11  Isa. 
xli.  7;  1  King.s  vii.  45;  Num.  xvii.  4:  Isa.  xliv.  12;  Jer.  x.  4;  Ex.  xxv.  11, 13;  1  Kings  vi.  20  ff.;  2 
Cliron.  iii.  5;  Isa.  xl.  19.  12Isa.  xli.  7;  xliv.  12;  vi.  6;  Ezelc.  xxii.  18;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28;  Ex.xxxii. 
4;  Jer.  vi.  29;  Prov.  xvii.  3.  13  Ex.  xxxviii.  11  ff.  14  2  Sam.  v.  11;  Isa.  xliv.  13;  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark 
vi.  3 ;  Ex.  XXXV.  36 ;  xxv.  10  ff . ;  xxxvii.  1, 10,  15,  2.5.  15  Num.  vi.  15  ff. ;  Deut.  xxvi.  2,  4 ;  Judg.  vi.  19. 
16  Isa.  xliv.  13 ;  X.  15 ;  xxviii.  17 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  13.  17  1  Cliron.  xi v.  1 ;  2  Kings  xii.  12 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  11 ; 
Isa.  xxviii.  17;  1  Kings  vii.  9.  18  Ex.  v.  7:  Gen.  xi.  3;  Nah.  iii.  14;  2  Sam.  xii.  31;  Jer.  xliii.  9. 
19  1  Cliron.  iv.  23;  Isa.  xxix.  16;  xlv.  9;  Ixiv.  8;  Dan.  ii,  41;  Ps.  xciv.  9;  Job.  x.  9;  Matt,  xxxvii.  7 
10;  Isa.  xli.  25;  Jer.  xviii.  3;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29.    20  Acts  ix.43;  x.  6,  32.    21  Ex.  xxv.  6;  xxxvi.  li. 
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and  tailors  are  mentioned  only   in   the  Talmud,  since  in  Bible  times 
clothing  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been  made  by  women.' 

Weaving  and  spinning,  whether  lor  household  use  or  for  sale,  were 
also  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  women,'-  though  we  find  that  men  as 
well  "  wrought  fine  linen." "^       Flax  was  hackled  with  wooden  combs; 
its  coarser  fibres  made  into  nets  and  snares;   its  finer  woven  into  yarn 
on  the  spindle,  and  this,  when  wound  on  reels,  was  woven  on  the  loom 
with  the  shuttle.'*      A  coarse  stuff,  known   as  "  sak,"   was  made  of 
camels'  and  goats'  hair  into  niourning-robes,  girdles,  and  tent-covers ; 
the  black  hair  of  he-goats  being  mostly  used,  as  is  still  the  case  with 
the  Bedouins.^      The  making  of  cloth  for  tent-covers  was,  indeed,  a 
special  trade  followed  by  many,  and,  among  others,  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.^      But  besides  these  rougher  manufactures,  there  were  then,  as 
now,  in  these  strange-looking  towns  of  Palestine,  many  others  of  a 
higher   class.     In    tlie  days    of   Amos    rich  men  lay  on  couches  of 
damask;'^    the   clothing  of   the    daughter   of  Tyre,  married   to  the 
Israelitish  king,  was  inwrought  with  threads  of  gold ;  ^  and  curtains 
and  hangings  of  mingled  blue  and  purple  and  crimson,  with  inwoven 
figures  or  choice  designs,  were  to  be  had  for  mansions  or  palaces,  as 
well  as  for  the  Temple,  while  embroidered  robes  were  common  among 
the  rich  few.^    Fullers  buisied  themselves  with  dressing  new  webs,  and 
cleansing    old   garments,^'' using  natron,  lye,  wood-ashes,  and   fuller's 
earth     in    their    trade,'^  which    was    carried    on    outside    towns,    on 
account  of  its  malodorous  characteristics.'-    Women,  and  also  men, 
prepared  fragrant  salves,  by  mixing  olive  oil  with  various  perfumes.'^ 
Bakers  are  first  mentioned  by  Hosea.,  the  old  practice  of  bread-baking 
for  each  household  by  the  women  having,  in  a  measure,  fallen  into 
disuse,  so  that  there  came  to  be  a  street  of  bakers  in  Jerusalem.  100 
vears    later,  when   Jeremiah  was    alive.''*     Barbers   make  their   first 
a[)pearance  daring  the  Captivity,''""' but  became  numerous  after  that 
time,  the  rich  having  barbers  in  their  households.     Strange  to  say, 
dvers   are  not  mentioned   in  the  Bible,  nor  are  glaziers,  thovigli  the 
Jews  were  acquainted  with  glass  through  the  Phoenicians,  and  perhaps 
through  the  Egyptians. 

As  in  the  East  now,  to  work  at  a  trade  was  no  dishonor,  though 
some  crafts  were  in  disfavor,  and  even  disqualified  men  for  certain 
positions.  The  dignity  of  high  priest,  for  example,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  could  not  be  granted  to  a  weaver,  a  fuller,  a  slave-maker,  a 
tanner,  or  a  barber. 

1  1  Sam.  ii.  19;  Prov.  xxxi.  19  ff.;  Acts  ix.  39.  2  Isa.  xix.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7  ;  Prov.  vii.  10:  Kx. 
XXXV.  25;  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19,  24;  1  Sam.  ii.  19;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.  3  2  Cluon.  ii.  14  :  iii.  14.  4  Isa. 
xix.  9;  Judg.  xv.  1.3;  xvi.  14;  Prov.  xxxi.  19:  Eccles.  iv.  12;  1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19:  Job 
vii.  6.    5  2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Matt.  iii.  4;  Isa.  iii.  24;  Ex.  xxvi.  7;  Cant.  i.  5.    6  Acts  xviii.  3.    7  Amos  iii. 
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The  grinding  at  the  mill,  assigned  to  Samson  as  his  work  in  Gaza, 
must  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme  to  such  a  Hercules,  since  it  was 
the  work  usually  left' to  women,  though,  as  I  have  said,  I  saw  one  man 
at  Joppa  sitting  in.  the  street  turning  a  liandmill.  Tlie  blinded  hero, 
however,  may  have  been  set  to  turn  a  millstone  of  the  larger  size,  too 
heavy  for  men,  and  commonly  turned  by  an  ass;  the  strength  once 
used  so  nobly  being  thus  contemptuously  degraded. 

The  women  sit  or  kneel  in  grinding,  and  their  mills  are  still,  doubt- 
less, the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Bible  times.  Two  stones,  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  across,  rest  one  on  the  other,  the  under  one 
slightly  higher  towards  the  centre,  and  the  upper  one  hollowed  out  to 
fit  this  convexity ;  a  hole  through  it,  in  the  middle,  receiving  the 
grain.  Sometimes  the  under  stone  is  bedded  in  cement,  raised  into  a 
border  round  it,  to  catch  and  retain  the  flour  or  meal  as  it  falls.  A 
stick  fastened  into  the  upper  one  served  as  a  handle.  Occasionally 
two  women  sit  at  the  same  pair  of  stones,^  to  lighten  the  task,  one 
liand  only  being  needed  where  two  work  together,  whereas  a  single 
person  needs  to  use  both  hands.  It  was,  and  continues  to  be,  the  same 
in  Egypt:  "the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  mill "  may  yet  be 
seen  in  any  village  on  the  Nile,  just  as  her  predecessors  were  before 
the  Exodus.2  The  revolution  of  the  stones  makes  a  rough  grating 
sound,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  life  and  plenty,  and  as  such  is  pleasant  to 
hear.  It  has,  for  this  reason,  been  immemorially  a  familiar  sj^nbol  of 
all  that  is  most  joyous  in  the  remembrance  of  home;  its  absence  mark- 
ing desolation  and  sorrow.  Hence  Jeremiah,  when  painting  the  ruin 
to  be  brought  on  the  land  by  the  Chaldteans,  tells  his  people  that  Jeho- 
vah will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice  of  gladness, 
tlie  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of 
the  millstones,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp.^  Hence  also  "  The 
Preacher''  gives  it  as  one  mark  of  old  age  that  the  teeth  fail,  because 
they  are  few — taking  the  figure  from  women  at  the  mill,  so  that  tie 
passage  would  read  literally,  "The  women  who  have  ground  the  meal 
slacken  in  their  labor,  because  they  are  few,"  "and  the  sound  of  the 
grinding  is  low."  *  The  utter  destruction  of  the  mystic  Babylon  is 
impressed  on  the  mind  by  St.  John  in  the  statement  that,  "the  sound 
of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  "  in  it.^  No  creditor  was 
allowed  to  take  a  millstone  in  pledge,  since  doing  so  would  mean  the 
wretchedness  of  a  household:  a  lesson  to  our  law-givers  at  this  time. 
Some  millstones,  of  a  much  larger  size  than  those  turned  by  hand,  ai-e 
driven  by  an  ass,  as  already  noticed,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these  that  our 
Lord  refers  when  He  says  that  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  the  neck  of  him  who  offends  one  of  His  little  ones,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.^ 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  41 ;  Luke  xvii.  35.    2  Ex.  xi.  5.    3  Jer.  xxv.  10.    4  Eccles,  xii.  3,  4.    Dr.  W.  Nowaek. 
Der  Prediger.    5  Kev.  xviii.  21.    6  Matt,  xviii.  6 ;  Mark  ix.  42 ;  Luke  xvii.  1,  2. 
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The  ccnieter}'  of  Gaza  stretches  over  a  wide  space  on  the  south  of 
the  town;  the  graves  generally  covered  l)y  a  small  erection  of  mud- 
brick,  plastered  over  and  whitewashed.  As,  however,  there  is  no 
fence,  and  man  and  beast  take  any  liberties  they  like  with  the  open 
space  sown  with  the  dead,  its  condition,  like  that  of  all  Eastern  ceme- 
teries, is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  for  a  time,  care  of  a  grave  is 
not  neglected  by  the  relatives  of  the  departed.  Every  Friday  men, 
women,  and  children  come  to  the  cemetery  for  their  outing,  which  is 
celebrated  near  the  resting-place  of  those  once  dear  to  them,  whom 
they  thus  call  to  remembrance  amidst  what  is,  to  them,  holiday  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  very  common,  also,  to  see  women  veiled  in  white  from 
head  to  feet  sitting  on  the  ground  beside  a  grave,  having  gone,  like 
Martha  and  Mary,  "to  the  grave,  to  weep  there." ^  Funerals  are  mel- 
ancholy scenes  in  the  East.  I  have  watched  them  frequently.  First 
come  the  women  of  the  family  and  female  neighbors,  draped  entirely 
in  white,  often  tossing  their  arms,  throwing  about  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  screaming  aloud  in  lament  for  the  departed.  In  Egypt,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  Palestine,  hired  mourners,  whose  calling  it  is  to 
"  make  an  ado  and  weep,"-  for  so  much  an  hour,  swell  the  noise,  for  it 
is  a  great  ambition  with  Orientals  to  have  an  imposing  display  at  a 
funeral;  "a  better  funeral,"  as  they  say,  "than  their  neighbors  could 
afford."  Wailing  women  are  an  old  institution  in  the  Holy  Land. 
We  find  "the  mourneis  going  about  the  streets"  w^hen  Ecclesiastes 
was  written.^  Public  demonstrations  of  grief  are  natural  to  Orientals, 
and  have  been  so  from  the  earliest  ages.  All  Israel  "  mourned,"  that 
is,  smote  their  breasts  and  wailed  aloud,  for  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Jeroboam;*  and,  ages  before,  Abraham  came  to  Hebron  to  "mourn 
for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  [or  wail]  for  her."  ^  "  Eend  your  clothes, 
and  gird  you  with  sackclotli,  and  mourn  [that  is,  lift  the  loud  wail] 
beibre  Abner,"  said  David  to  Joab,  he  himself  following  the  bier, 
lamenting.^  After  the  death  of  Josiah,  at  Megiddo,  the  wailing  was 
so  grievous  through  all  Israel  that  the  prophet  in  later  days  could  find 
no  better  parallel  for  the  future  mourning  in  Jerusalem  over  Him 
"  whom  they  have  pierced."  '^  Nor  were  even  wailing  and  rending  the 
clothes,  or  wearing  sackcloth,  the  only  expressions  of  grief  at  the  death 
of  loved  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  law,^  men  cut 
themselves,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  with  knives,  and  shaved  the  front 
of  their  heads,  to  honor  the  departed.^  But  this  is  not  done  now. 
The  violence  of  the  wailing  may  be  imagined  from  the  words  used  in 
Scripture :  "  The  mourners  [that  is,  the  women]  howled,"  says  Jere- 
miah.^o  Their  wailing  was  like  "the  shrieks  and  yells  of  jackals," 
says  Micah,^^ "  and  they  smote  on  their  breasts  with  voices,  sad  as  that 

IJohnxi.  31.    2  Mark  v.  39.    3  Eccles.  xii.  5.   4  1  Kings  xiv.  13.    5  Gen.xxiii.  2.    6  2Sain.  iii.31. 
7  Zech.  xii.  10, 11.    8  Lev.  xix.  28;  Deut.  xiv.  1.    9  Jer.  xvi.  6.    10  Jer.  iv.  8.    11  Mic.  i.  8. 
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of  tlie  dove,"  ^  as  our  English  people  did  at  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Black  Prince,  when  they  beat  their  heads  against  the  pillars  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  in  loud  lamenting, 
with  all  the  outward  manifestations  of  sorrow  once  familiar  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  hired  women  of  to-day,  as  they  gather  at  the  house  of 
the  dead,  shriek  out  every  endearing  expression  to  stimulate  the  sor- 
row of  those  around,  just  as  they  did  of  old:  "  Ah,  my  brother ! " 
"  Ah,  sister !  "  "  Ah,  lord  !  "  or,  "  Ah,  his  glory  !  "  2 

Men  and  boys  come  after  the  women,  often  carrying  flags,  and 
chanting,  "  No  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,"  repeating 
this  over  and  over  as  they  advance;  the  numbers  following  the  open 
bier  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  respect  felt  for  its  pale  occupant. 
Just  such  a  procession  met  our  Lord  as  it  passed  through  the  gate  of 
Nain,  the  widowed  mother  going  before,  and  ''  much  people  of  the 
city  "  following  the  remains  of  her  only  son.^ 

On  arrival  at  the  grave,  a  scene  very  strange  to  Western  eyes  takes 
place,  the  celebration  of  a  "zikr,"  or  memorial  service,  which  is 
repeated,  at  stated  intervals,  at  the  graves  of  those  long  dead,  if  they 
have  left  a  reputation  for  holiness.  I  saw  one  held  at  the  tomb  of  a 
local  saint  at  Gaza.  A  circle  was  formed  round  the  grave  by  the  men 
present,  without  respect  to  their  social  position;  a  poor  beggar  taking- 
part  on  the  same  footing  as  a  rich  trader.  About  forty  men,  who  had 
come  to  the  spot  with  a  flag  and  a  drum,  stood  in  the  ring;  Arabs, 
jet-black  Nubians,  peasants;  most  of  them  in  turbans  of  green,  red, 
white,  or  yellow,  or  striped;  some  with  fezzes;  one  with  the  Arab 
"  kefiyeh,"  or  head-shawl;  their  clothing  as  vividly  contrasted  as  their 
head-dresses  in  shape,  color,  and  material;  one  wearing  the  sheepskin 
coat  of  a  shepherd,  with  the  wool  inside.  A  leader  broke  the  prelim- 
inar}^  silence  by  beginning  to  chant  in  a  sing-song  voice  from  the 
Koran,  after  which  the  whole  body  of  men  broke  out  into  a  repetition 
of  the  name  of  God,  crjnng,  "Allah,  Allah,  Allah,"  as  quickly  as  it 
could  be  uttered,  for  quite  a  long  time;  their  bodies,  meanwhile, 
swaying  -up  and  down,  in  what  was  doubtless  intended  for  bowing  in 
reverence;  each  holding  his  neighbor's  hand.  Groans  followed,  volley 
after  volley,  and  then  the  swajang,  mingled  with  loud  grunts,  began 
once  more.  Presentl}^  all  broke  out  into  a  chant  praising  God,  and 
celebrating  the  glory  of  the  dead.  Clapping  of  hands  followed,  and 
more  chanting  of  the  Koran,  more  violent  bowing,  groaning,  and 
grunting,  till  everyone  must  have  been  thoroughly  tired.  The  whole 
ceremony  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  its  close  the  procession, 
which  consisted  wholly  of  men,  formed  behind  the  flag  and  drum  and 
marched  back  to  the  town,  to  the  beat  of  the  monotonous  music.  The 
name  given  to  this  act  of  Divine  worship,  for  such  it  is,  is,  as  I  have 

INah.  ii.7.    2  Jer.  xxii.  18 ;  xxxiv.  5.    3  Luke  vii.  12. 
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said,  "zikr,"  a  word  closely  connected  with  tlic  Hebrew  word  for  "a 
memorial"  or  "  renienibrance;  "  indeed,  one  may  say,  identical  witli 
it.  The  Psalmist  nses  it  when  he  exhorts  the  righteous  to  "give 
thanks  at  the  remembrance  oi'  Ilis  holiness."' 

It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  think  of  the  wailing  at  death  or  at  funerals 
as  insincere,  but  how  can  that  of  hired  women  be  anything  else?  The 
custom  is  falling  into  disfavor,  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  from 
its  expense,  but  also  Ironi  the  unnatural"  constraint  imposed  by  tlie 
rule  that  wailing  shall  be  renewed  at  stated  intervals  in  each  week, 
for  forty  days.^  The  true  mov^rners  have  as  real  sorrow  as  those  of 
any  other  land,  and  many  of  the  white-sheeted  forms  that  ^o  to  the 
grave  to  weep,  or  do  so  in  their  homes,  are  those  ol'  broken-hearted 
mothers,  sisters,  or  wives.  But  to  weep,  shriek,  beat  tiie  breast,  and 
tear  the  hair  at  so  much  an  hour,  is  sorrow  as  artificial  as  that  of  our 
undertakers.  Professional  mourners  are  employed  simply  in  obedience 
to  the  tyranny  of  custom,  and  to  stimulate  the  real  grief  of  others. 
•'  Consider  ye  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,"  says  Jeremiah,  "that 
they  may  come;  send  for  tlie  cunning  women  [skilful  in  lamenting] 
that  they  may  come;  and  let  them  make  haste  and  take  up  a  wailing 
for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush 
out  with  waters."^  Even  the  funeral  pi'ocessions  of  Mahomniedans 
are  far  from  being  as  decorous  as  those  of  Christians.  The  bier,  on 
which  the  body  lies  dressed  in  its  best  clothes,  is  followed  rather  by  a 
straggling  and  motley  crowd  than  by  mourners,  for  they  talk  and 
laugh  in  the  most  indifferent  way  as  they  go  to  the  grave,  where  the 
'"/iikr,"  as  I  have  described  it,  takes  })lace,  the  women  lamenting,  and 
the  men  repeating  with  incredible  volubility,  "There  is  no  God  but 
(jod,"  &c.,  till  they  often  foam  at  the  mouth  with  their  exertions. 
When  they  are  tired,  the  body  is  laid  in  its  shallow  grave,  which  is 
([uickly  filled  in,  a  few  stones  being  heaped  over  it  to  keep  olf  jackals 
and  hyenas. 

I  made  inquiries  in  a  large  fig-orchard  at  Gaza  respecting  the  time 
of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit;  ho])ing  to  understand  better  than  hitherto 
the  curse  of  the  fig-tree  for  its  barrenness  when  "the  time  of  figs  was 
not  yet."*  The  gardener,  a  middle-aged  man,  very  thin  by  labor  in 
the  hot  sun  all  his  life,  was  probably  not  unlike  those  of  ancient  times. 
lie  wore  an  old  fez,  w'ound  round  with  a  colored  handkerchief  to  make 
it  into  a  turban  for  ]>rotection  from  the  sun.  His  arms  and  legs  were 
bare;  his  dress  a  white  shirt,  with  a  blue  cotton  sack  over  it.  A 
steel,  for  striking  fire,  hung  at  his  side  from  a  steel  chain  attached  to  a 
belt  or  girdle  of  leather  round  his  waist.  The  earliest  figs,  it  appears, 
are  called  "dafour,"  which  means  "ri])e  before  the  time,"  and  are  ready 

1  Ps.  xcvii.  12;  see  also  Ps.  cxi.  4;  exii.  6;  cxxxv.  13;  cxlv.7;  Piov.  x.  7.     2  Gen.  1.  3.     3  Jer. 
ix.  17, 18.    4  Mark.  xi.  13. 
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at  Gaza  about  the  end  of  Marcli,  before  the  leaves  are  well  out.  Our 
Lord  had  a  right,  then,  to  expect  that  a  tree  rich  in  leaves  should  have 
had  some  figs  on  it  by  the  middle  oC  A})ril,  when  He  was  passing,  and 
the  fact  that  there  were  none  offered  a  strdcing  text  for  a  lesson  on  the 
vvorthlessness  of  profession  without  peiformance.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  in  autumn — that  is  about  October — some  figs  put  out  fresh 
leaves,  and  these  are  followed,  it  may  be,  by  new  tigs.  But  the  win- 
ter checks  the  ripening  of  such  untimely  growths,  whei'e  it  does  not 
make  them  fall;  the  few  still  clinging  to  the  branches  till  spring  never 
becoming  fit  to  eat.  .  To  show  what  lie  meant,  the  gardener  forthwith 
pulled  some  of  this  kind,  but  they  were  withered  and  worthless. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  March,  in  the  ()])ening  of  sju'ing,  that  I  visited 
the  garden.  Fig-leaves  were  coming  out  on  some  trees;  not,  as  yet, 
on  others.  Large  beds  of  onions  were  standing  a  foot  high,  but  tliey 
were  thin  in  the  stalk.  Lettuce  was  large,  and  in  great  abundance  ; 
it  is  often,  with  bread,  the  only  food  of  laborers.  Tomato-plants  were 
set  out  between  the  rows  of  lettuce;  marrows  were  coming  up,  and 
vines  were  leafing,  with  rows  of  tomatoes  between  them  also.  The 
pomegranate  was  bursting  out;  beans  wei'e  about  nine  inches  high; 
garlic,  somewhat  shorter.  A  patch  of  tobacco,  for  the  future  personal 
use  of  the  gardener,  had  just  shown  itself  above  the  ground;  and  there 
was  a  small  bed  of  parsley.  The  garden  did  not  need  watering,  I  was 
told;  the  rainfall  and  the  night  mists  u^ere  sufficient.  Indeed,  irriga- 
tion is  little  practised  in  Palestine,  except  in  gardens  around  towns. 
On  the  plain  of  Sharon,  for  example,  there  is  none  for  the  fields,  which 
yet  give  excellent  crops. 

The  "abbas"  of  the  men  ailiused  me.  -  They  are  made  of  coarser  or 
finer  camels'-hair  cloth,  and  are  as  nearly  square  as  the  human  ligure 
will  allow;  three  holes  being  left  for  the  head  and  arms,  and  short 
sleeves  being  generally  added.  The  garment  is  open  in  front,  to  wrap 
tightly  or  wear  loosely,  as  the  owner  thinks  fit.  In  Gaza  the  women, 
besides  the  blue  or  white  covering  over  their  heads,  wear  an  Egyptian 
veil:  a  thing  made  of  cotton  cloth,  like  a  gigantic  moustache,  but 
hung  over  the  nose,  and  sweeping  down  on  each  side  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jaws,  with  a  row  of  coins  at  the  lower  side  for  orjiament;  the  rest 
of  the  face  being  left  exposed.  The  "izar,"  or  white  cloak,  worn  by 
not  a  few  of  the  fair  sex,  covers  the  person  from  head  to  foot.  It  was 
strange  to  hear  that  among  the  families  in  Gaza  one  was  known  as 
"  European."  Its  members  were,  in  fact,  descendants  of  some  Crusader 
who  had  remained  in  Palestine  and  nnirried  a  native  woman;  his  pos- 
terity still  bearing  the  name  of  Frangi,  or  Franks.  There  are  many 
such  households  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  heads  of  the  children  were  a  constant  amusement,  for  in  Gaza, 
as  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  they  are  shaved  in  the  most  fanciful  way. 
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One  gloried  in  a  tul't  on  the  very  top  of'tlie  sknll  :  anotlier,  in  a  small 
ring  of  hair;  still  others  luul  other  designs.  'J'here  is  always,  how- 
ever, some  tuft  left  for  the  benellt  of  the  resurrection  angel,  to  facilitate 
extrication  from  the  grave,  or,  as  some  say,  to  help  the  S})irits  wlio,  as 
Moslems  believe,  raise  every  dead  man  to  his  knees,  in  his  grave, 
immediately  after  his  burial,  till  he  answers  their  questions  and  it  is 
thus  determined  where  his  soul  is  to  be  till  the  general  Judgment. 
One  tiling  is  effected  at  any  rate  by  the  general  head-sliaving;  there  is 
no  shelter  for  vermin.  Boys  wear  no  head-covering,  running  about 
with  their  shaved  skulls  even  in  Kgypt,  but  men  jjvotect  them.selves  by 
a  turban,  to  take  the  place  of  their  hair;  for  tlieii-  heads  are  shave<l  as 
well  as  those  of  boys.     Arabs  never  shave  the  head  or  the  beard. 

The  mission  house  in  which  1  lived  while  ;it  Gaza  offered,  in  manv 
ways,  a  curious  exam]>le  of  the  condition  of  Palastine.  The  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  on  the  sea- 
shore; some  marble  pillars  over  the  door  and  elsewhere  were  spoil 
from  Ascalon.  The  rafters  were  from  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor;  the 
pine- wood,  from  Norway;  the  chairs  were  Austrian;  the  dresser  was 
made  in  Gaza;  the  locks,  hinges,  glass,  and  paint  came  from  England; 
the  nails  and  tiles,  from  France;  the  lime,  from  the  hills  of  Judaea. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  children  in  Palestine,  I  was  told,  die  in 
infancy,  which  is  no  wonder;*  so  ignorant  are  the  people,  and  so  dirty 
and  insanitary  are  their  houses.  Ophthalmia  is  epidemic,  with  blind- 
ness as  its  frequent  result. 

Mahommedanism  allows  a  man  to  have  four  wives,  which  one  would 
think  a  liberal  slloAvance,  but  as  the  Prophet  was  a  polygamist  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  those  of  his  followers  who  can  afford  a  greater 
number  of  wives  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  a  harem.  The  cost, 
however,  limits  this  odious  practice  to  a  very  few  cases,  the  vast 
majority  of  men  being  able  to  maintain  only  one  partner.  Divorce  is 
the  general  way  for  getting  a  change.  Indeed,  it  has  become  the 
established  custom,  since  it  not  only  saves  expense  but  avoids  the  evils 
of  rivalry.  To  send  a  woman  away  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world; 
any  excuse  suffices.  One  man  was  mentioned  to  me,  who  had  had 
sixteen  wives;  and  a  Gaza  woman  is,  at  present,  making  her  seven- 
teenth husband  happy.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  people  wait  till  they 
are  old  before  visiting  the  marriage  altar;  boys  of  twelve  are  the  hus- 
bands of  girls  of  eleven.  This  strange  state  of  affairs  does  not,  how- 
ever,  seem  to  do  permanent  injur}^  to  either  sex  in  this  climate,  for  old 
men  appear  to  be  as  numerous  as  elsewhere,  while  I  was  assured  by 
the  missionary  that  the  women,  when  at  their  best,  are  so  vigorous 
that  he  had   known  of  cases  where  a  matron,  ooino-  to  market  with 

1  A  lady  traveUer  in  Egypt,  moralizing  on  this  subject,  said  tome,  "How  sad  the  mortality 
among  children  is !    I  believe  more  die  than  are  born  " ! 
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lier  eggs  or  cheese,  would  step  aside  on  the  way  to  give  birth  to  a 
child ;  go  on  and  sell  her  pi'oduce,  and  return  home  with  her  new 
baby. 

1  had  the  honor  of  a  return  visit  from  the  kadi  to  acknowledge  my 
attendance  at  his  court.  He  came  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
dressed,  excepting  the  inevitable  red  fez,  like  a  European,  and  already 
sliowing  his  budding  virility,  as  he  no  doubt  fancied,  by  puffing  at  a 
cigarette.  A  very  shabby  servant  followed,  as  the  only  escort  of  the 
two.  I  found  his  excellency  very  gracious.  The  missionary  had 
beaten  him  in  a  lawsuit  raised  by  the  Turk  to  prevent  the  English 
from  having  a  mission  house — for  the  authorities  harass  Protestants 
in  every  way — but  the  defeat  was  ignored  for  the  time,  arid  the  great- 
est affability  reigned.  The  kadi  had  kept  me  waiting  a  very  long 
time  in  his  wretched  court-house,  to  show  me  some  pieces  of  a  lead 
coffin  just  dug  up.  "Plad  they  any  value  as  antiquities?  "  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  no  inscription  on  the  fragments,  but  only  ornaments, 
including  human  heads:  a  proof  that  it  must  have  been  as  old  as  the 
Crusading  times,  if  not  older,  as  Mahommedans  never  introduce  like- 
nesses of  either  man  or  creatures  in  their  ornamentation,  nor  such 
scrolls  of  leaves.  "  Why  was  there  no  cleansing  of  the  streets  in 
Gaza?"  "Ah,  how  would  you  get  the  money  for  it?  Many  towns- 
men are  very  rich,  but  they  refuse  to  pay  taxes.'"  "  But  could  you,  as 
governor,  make  no  improvements  at  all,  to  bring  your  city  more  to 
the  front?  "  "Ah!  no  one  can  do  anything.  I  tried  very  hard  to  get 
a  harbour  made  for  Gaza,  through  a  company  that  was  willing  to  con- 
struct it,  but  Turks  are  jealous  of  each  other.  If  a  clever  man  rises, 
all  conspire  to  pull  him  down.  The  great  men  seek  only  their  oAvn 
interests,  not  those  of  the  country.  I  could  do  nothing.  Things  must 
just  go  on  as  they  are,  if  I  am  not  to  ruin  myself.  To  show  any  zeal 
or  enterprise  Avould  do  so."  Coffee,  the  nargileh,  and  cigarettes  enliv- 
ened the  interview,  though  the  boy  felt  it  so  dull  that  he  stole  away 
downstairs  to  play  with  the  children;  the  attendant  following  his 
charge.  A  few  salaams  and  gracious  assurances  of  eternal  friendship, 
and  the  great  man  withdrew. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  town  lies  a  hill — El-Muntar — to  the  top  of 
which,  it  is  said,  Samson  carried  the  city  gates.  Eiding  through  the 
great  cemetery,  which  in  some  parts  was  washed  into  gullies  by  the 
rain,  and  in  others  dug  into  great  holes  for  gravel,  the  brick  and  plas- 
ter cubes  or  half-circles  over  older  graves  fallen,  or  falling,  into  decay; 
no  fence  or  railing  anywhere;  stones,  thorns,  weeds,  rubbish,  choosing 
their  own  places  without  disturbance  from  any  one — we  reached  the 
hill  by  a  sandy  Inne,  Iringed  with  gardens  and  cactus- hedges.  The 
ascent  is  rather  steep  from  all  sides;  the  slopes  only  thinly  sprinkled 
with   veaetntion.     A   larae  tomb  to  some  forgotten  saint  rises  on  the 
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summit,  wliere  there  is  also  a  station,  in  sickly  times,  for  a  quarantine 
watcher,  who  signals  the  approach  of"  caravans  from  K,L!y))t,  tlie  track 
from  which  stretches  away,  alongside  the  telegraph,  st rainlit  to  the 
south.  The  quarantine  establishment  lay  about  a  mile  lo  the  east, 
among  gardens:  a  stone  building  in  front,  with  :i  •piadrangle  inside, 
but  everywhere  hilling  into  decay.  It  has  fine  water,  hoAvever;  one 
of  the  soldiers  kindly  brought  us  ajar  of  it  for  a  draught.  Standing 
apart,  tiie  hill  offered  a  wide  landsca]ie  on  all  sides.  On  the  south, 
the  eye  ranged  over  the  green  uplands,  closed  in,  :it  a  distance,  by  the 
low  hills  of  the  great  desert,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  so  strong  a 
protection  to  Palestine  against  invasion  from  Africa.  Yet  the  warlike 
lords  of  Egyjit  and  Assyria  had  braved  it,  as  the  trade  caravans  have 
done  during  the  immemorial  past,  slowly  passing  over  its  desolate 
breadth  on  the  "ship  of  the  desert."  Along  this  southern  road  Shishak 
had  emerged  from  the  sandy  wilderness,  at  the  head  of  the  columns 
which  humbled  Kehoboam.^  '^J'hc  hosts  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
Esarhadilon,  Assurbanipal,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Cambyses  had  suc- 
cessively sounded  their  trumpet-blasts  round  the  town,  as  they  marched 
towards  the  Nile.  Alexander  the  Great  had  camped  with  his  glitter- 
ing staff  and  steel-clad  warriors  for  five  months  on  the  plains  beneath, 
before  he  could  Ibrce  an  entrance  into  Gaza  "the  Strong" ;  and  the 
wailing  must  have  been  loud  and  sore  when,  on  his  storming  the  city, 
all  the  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves;  a 
new  population  from  a  distance  being  brought  to  take  their  place. 
Pharaoh-Necho  had  smitten  Gaza  on  his  victorious  march  towards 
Carchemish,-  and  when  afterwards  overthrown  by  the  Chaldaeans  his 
troops  had  retreated  along  this  road  to  Egypt,  devastating  Philistia  as 
they  passed.  Men  had  wailed  aloud,  women  and  children  had  filled 
the  air  with  their  cries  "at  the  noise  of  the  stamping  of  the  hoofs  of 
the  war-horses,  at  the  bounding  of  the  chariots,  at  the  rumbling  of 
their  wheels" — fathers,  in  their  flight,  not  looking  back  to  save  their 
children;  and  thus  "baldness,"  the  sign  of  mourning,'^  "had  come  on 
Gaza."'*  But  Alexander's  victory  had  been  still  more  destructive. 
Gaza  had  bought  Jewish  captives  as  slaves,  and  had  sold  them  as  such 
to  the  hated  Edomites,  and  now  fire  had  been  sent  on  its  wall  and  had 
devoured  its  palaces,  as  Amos  had  long  before  threatened.^  Destroyed 
aiiain  and  auain,  its  situation  had  ahvavs  secured  its  being  rebuilt. 
Tlie  Jews  had  triumphed  over  it  under  David,  Ilezekiah,  and  the 
Maccabees,  but  they  had  afterwards  seen  their  sons  sold  in  multitudes 
by  Hadrian  in  its  slave-marts.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  had  held  it 
in  their  time,  and  now,  for  1,400  ^^ears,  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
^rabs  and  Turks.     A  strange  history  on  which  to  look  down  from  the 

1  1  KiiiRs  xiv.  25.    2  Jer.  xlvii.  1.   3  Micah  i.  16.    4  Jer.  xlvii.  8—5.    5  Amos  i.  7.    See  also  Zeph. 
ii.4;  Zech.  ix.  5. 
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hill-top!  Tlie  haught}-  armies  that  bad  spread  their  banners  beneath 
— where  were  they?  How  was  the  tumult  of  ages  stilled  down! 
Infinite  pity  for  dying  man  filled  one's  heart! 

On  the  south-east  lay  the  track  to  Beersheba,  over  the  open  field  ; 
and  on  the  east  the  mountains  of  Judgea  bounded  the  view ;  low  tawny 
hills,  with  cactus-hedges  over  their  tops,  lying  close  below^  El-Muntar, 
and  beyond  them  vast  stretches  of  rolling  pasture,  ploughed  land, 
wheat,  and  barley,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  On  the  west 
spread  out  a  vast  wood  of  olive  and  fig-trees,  broken  here  and  there 
by  greeen  fields,  and  by  low,  rough  hills,  reaching  to  the  sand-dunes 
which  were  being  slowly  blown  over  the  cultivated  land.  Beyond 
these,  the  great  sea  spread  out  to  the  horizon,  its  deep  blue  contrast- 
ing in  rich  effect  with  the  yellow  sand-hills  at  its  edge.  North-west 
lay  Gaza,  on  its  long,  low  hill,  embowered  in  a  sea  of  green,  two 
minarets  rising  from  the  town  itself,  and  three  from  its  suburb,  Sejiyeh, 
the  quarter  of  the  weavers,  a  place  bearing  a  very  bad  name.  The 
sand-hills  rose  close  to  the  town  on  the  west.  Cactus-hedges  streamed 
in  all  directions,  over  height  and  hollow,  and  palms  in  numbers  waved 
high  in  the  air  among  the  gardens,  but  not  in  groves  as  in  Egypt.  On 
the  north-east  a  track  over  the  wide  common  showed  the  way  to 
Hebron. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ASCALON. 


AscALON  lies  on  the  sea-shore,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Gaza. 
We  had  two  horses  already,  and  hiring  two  more,  and  a  man  as  care- 
taker, at  the  cost  of  eight  shillings  for  the  day's  service  of  the  three,  the 
commissariat  for  them  included,  we  set  oft',  after  an  early  breakfast,  a 
cavalcade  of  four — the  missionary,  his  wife,  a  Levantine  who  spoke 
English,  and  myself — for  the  ruins  of  the  great  Crusading  fortress. 
You  ride  out  of  the  town  to  the  west,  through  orchards  shut  in  by 
hedges  of  prickly  pear  and  mud  walls,  the  reverse  of  picturesque. 
These,  however,  soon  end,  in  this  directign,  and  are  succeeded  by  sand- 
hills, reaching  to  the  sea  three  miles  oft',  the  journey  across  them  being 
wearisome  in  the  extreme.  One  could  imagine  himself  travelling  over 
a  sand-ocean;  long  waves  of  yellow  desolation  rising  in  apparentlv 
endless  succession,  though  interrupted  here  and  there  by  reaches  of 
hard  soil  quite  as  barren.     Some  of  these  looked  specially  weird,  from 
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the  vast  quantities  of  broken  jtotterv — handles,  montlis,  spouts,  and 
nameless  fraunients  of  all  sizes  and  slia])es — strewn  everywhere  over 
them,  like  the  bones  oi"  an  old  eenietery.  They,  doubtless,  mark  the 
sile  of  foi-mer  towns  or  villages,  yet  not  necesssrily  very  ancient  ones, 
since  the  really  old  >uilaee  ol"  the  land  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
buried  under  the  sand.  How  is  it  that  such  quantities  of  ])otsherds 
cover  the  face  of  so  many  spots  in  Palestine  ?  Even  at  Gerar,  on  the 
wav  to  Beersheba,  where  there  has  been  no  settled  community  for 
ages,  it  is  the  same.  At  Memphis,  in  Lower  Egy))t,  the  ground  is 
covered  for  miles  with  a  rain  of  broken  pottery,  as  if  all  the  broken 
ware  of  the  region,  from  the  days  of  Menes,  had  come  to  the  surface. 
Their  crockery  was  no  doubt  as  ])recious  to  the  housewives  of  the  Land 
of  Promise,  or  of  the  Nile  valley,  as  to  the  matrons  of  other  countries, 
so  that  there  can  be  only  one  explanation  ol  the  myriads  of  fragments 
so  often  met  on  ancient  sites  in  the  East:  they  must  have  accumulated 
during  thousands  of  years,  and  the  pottery  that  yielded  such  a  harvest 
of  sherds  must  have  been  wondrously  brittle. 

'^I'liat  it  is  so  at  present  anyone  who  has  tried  to  bring  home  samples 
must  have  found  by  sad  experience ;  and  the  native  women  and  girls 
have  the  same  lament.  ''The  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain '"^  is  a 
constant  sorrow  to  the  jjoor  mothers  and  maidens ;  the  least  want  of 
care  in  setting  even  a  large  jar  down  on  the  ground  often  sufficing  to 
shiver  it  into  a  heap  of  fragments.  Job  could  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  putting  his  hand  on  as  many  potsherds  as  he  wished,  wdien  sitting 
on  the  town  dust-hill,  seeking  a  rude  scraper  for  his  person,  in  his 
miserv.- 

The  stalks  of  grass  which  had  bravely  shown  themselves  for  a  time 
graduallv  disappeared,  and  so  did  the  small  flowers  which  had  bor- 
dered the  lanes  at  our  starting,  yet  even  among  these  desolate  sand- 
hills there  were  oases  more  or  less  fertile,  whether  from  the  old  surface 
being  jirotected  by  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  oi'  as  a  triumph  of 
industry  over  the  restless  sand,  which  stubbornly  advances  with  every 
breath  of  wind.  Right  and  left  of  us.  at  a  distance,  were  open  planta- 
tions of  olives,  and  even  some  gardens  ;  water,  no  doubt,  being  found 
near  them.  Passing  these,  and  crossing  a  sandy  tract  in  which  the 
horses  sank  to  the  fetlocks,  we  reached  the  low  bluft's,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  higjj,  near  the  shore,  and,  descending,  were  on  the  beach.  A  hill 
near  was  pointed  out  to  me- by  the  missionary  as  that  to  which  Gen- 
eral Gordon  used  to  retire  three  times  a  day  to  read  his  Bible  and  pray, 
when  he  and  my  friend  were  living  together  in  a  tent  on  the  strand. 

As  we  walked  the  horses  along,  some  Arab  boys  on  their  knees 
were  busy  at  one  spot  scooping  out  holes  in  the  sand,  near  the  water's 
edge,  for  the  purpose,  it  appeared,  of  getting  fresh  water  for  some  poor 
1  Eccles.  xii.  6.    2  Job  u.  8. 
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lean  cattle,  wliich,  at  the  moment,  were  scrambling  down  to  it  from 
tlie  bluft'  as  bci^t  tlicy  could.  Such  close  neighborhood  of  the  sea  and 
drinkable  springs  seems  strange,  but  it  is  easily  explained  :  the  water, 
filtering  down  from  the  higher  ground  behind,  in  seeking  its  level 
comes  near  the  surface  just  at  the  edge  of  the  wav^es.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  plan  I  once  saw  ado])ted  by  an  Indian  on  Lake  Iluron  for 
filtering  river-water  which  was  bhick  with  pine-juice,  and  thus  making 
it  drinkable.  He  simply  scooped  a  hollow  in  the  bank,  so  low  that  the 
black  water  found  its  way  into  it  through  the  sand,  which  kept  back 
all  impurities.  Necessity  is  ever  the  mothei"  of  inventi(ni.  J  tasted 
the  water  in  the  hollows  made  by  the  Arab  boys,  and  found  it  quite 
sweet. 

The  low  hills,  or  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet, 
ran  parallel  Avith  the  shore  as  we  travelled  on  ;  here,  only  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  from  the  water;  elsewhere,  three  or  four  times  as  far  back  ;  the 
sand  hard  and  firm  near  the  sea ;  loose  and  drj^  nearer  the  l)lufis.  Beds 
of  sea-shells  strewed  the  beach;  chiefly  those  of  limpets  and  clams. 
Thousands  of  larger  and  smaller  blue  jelly-fish  lay  near  the  water,  left 
high  and  drj^  by  the  waves;  sand-pipers  ran  in  small  flocks  along  the 
edge  of  the  shallows,  and  gulls,  in  numbers,  sailed  overhead.  There 
was  no  sign  of  vegetation  at  first,  but  after  a  time  a  sprinkling  of  wiry 
grass  showed  itself,  here  and  there,  where  the  bluffs  receded.  Two 
Arabs,  leading  camels  laden  with  squared  stones  from  the  ruins  of 
Ascalon,  for  use  in  some  building  at  Gaza,  were  the  only  living  crea- 
tures to  be  seen,  except  the  birds,  and  the  few  starved  cattle  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ride.  Only  one  stream  entered  the  sea;  a  very  small 
one  when  T  saw  it,  but  fbi-midable  enough,  I  was  assured,  after  rains. 
It  flowed  through  a  break  in  the  clift's,  after  draining  a  wide  stretch  of 
marshy  land  dotted  with  flags,  be^'^ond  which  a  wady  reaches  across  the 
plain  to  the  mountains  of  Judtea,  which  pour  out  their  torrents,  in 
winter,  through  this  channel. 

Ascalon  is  approached,  tVom  the  cliffs,  over  a  long  waving  tract  of 
hard  sandy  ground,  sprinkled  with  wiry  grass.  The  sea-cliffs  retire  in 
a  semicircle  as  you  reach  the  walls,  which,  indeed,  were  built  on  the 
vantage-ground  thus  provided,  the  space  within  sinking  to  a  rich  hol- 
low, famous  in  all  ages  for  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  l^he  sand  of 
the  beach  is  invaded,  at  each  end  of  the  arc,  by  an  outcrop  of  low 
sandy  knolls,  the  edge  of  a  plateau  running  back  into  the  country ; 
their  undulating  surface  of  hard  gravelly  sand  strewn  with  ))otsherds, 
and  shimmering  with  faint  ereen  when  one  looks  across  it,  though 
nearly  bare  vmder-foot.  The  walls  of  the  grand  old  foitreFs  rise  in  a 
half-circle  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  originally  a  cliff  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high,  but  now  a  smooth  but  steep  slope  of  drifted  sand,  both  out- 
side and  within.     On  this  stand  the  massive  fragments  of  the  walls, 
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wliicli   stretcli  round  like  a  decply-beut  bow  ;  the  sea  being  the  bow- 
strintz.     Not   a   house  is   to  be  seen  in  the  space  they  gird,  once  noisy 
with  the  hum  of  men.      Huge  masses  ol' thick  wall  lie,  here  and  there, 
on  the  inner  slope,  or  on  the  beach,  as  if  thrown  down  by  earthquakes. 
Looking  from   the  top  of  the  mouldering  ranqjart,  the  whole  anq)hi- 
theatre  once  occupied  by  the  town  was  before  nie,  but  it  showed  only 
a    few  confused  ruins;    yonder,   a   long  wall  with  a  number  of  Gothic 
window-spaces,    marking    where    the    cathedral    had    once    stood ;    at 
another  ))lace,  an  arch,  the  remains  of  a  Crusading  sanctuary.     V)\\\ 
amidst  this  wreck,  uncon([ueraljle  forces  of  nature,  left  free  to  display 
themselves,  have  vindicated  their  might:  for  the  whole  s|)ace  within 
the  yellow  fringe  of  sand  that  slopes  down  only  too  far,  looks  like  a 
mighty  emerald  set  in  a  broad  circlet  of  gold.     One  would  never  sus- 
pect, fiom  appearances,  that  you  need  only  dig  a  few  feet  below  the 
ricli  soil  to  lay  bare  the  skeleton  of  the  once  mighty  Ascalon.     Gardens 
iun\  orchards,  fenced  with  rude  stone  w'alls  or  prickly  pear,  and  waving 
witli  palms,  fig-trees,  sycamores,  tamarisks,  olives,  Johannisbrod  trees, 
the  lemon  and  the  almond,  and  with  j)atches  of  barley,  flourish  over 
the  grave  of  long-buried  generations.     It  is  a  sight  almost  unrivalled 
in   Palestine,  and  all   the  more  charming  from  the  desolation  around. 
The  fig-trees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves,  so  that  some  peasants  at 
work  could  seek  the  cool  of  their  shade  at  noon.     Here  and  there  vines 
— the  best  in  Palestine — were  budding,  close  up  to  the  slope  of  sand. 
Tw^o  or  three  peasants  in  turbans  and  loose  cotton  shirts  and  drawers, 
bare-legged  and  wMth  bare  bi'own  arms,  were  sowing  or  planting  cucum- 
bers, beans,  and  onions.     Ascalon  has  always  been  famous  for  the  last 
vegetable  ;  the  French  word  for  one  kind  of  them — echalotes,  our  "sha- 
lots" — being  only  a  corruption  of  Ascalonias,  their  name  in  the  Middle 
Affe  Latin  of  the  Crusades.     Abundant  w^ater  has  made  the  little  val- 
ley  a  paradise,  for  thirty-seven  wells  dug  by  the  Crusaders,  all  sweet, 
and  always  full,  still  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  fellahs. 

Two  Arabs — one  without  a  grey  hair,  though  over  sixty,  with  fine 
features ;  a  pruning-hook  scimitar-sliaped  and  toothed,  and  a  Avooden 
pipe,  in  his  hands,  his  head  covered  WMth  a  turban,  a  white  "  abba '' 
reaching  to  his  knees;  the  other  still  older,  in  a  brown  striped  "abba" 
and  a  turban — ^both  bare-legged,  and  with  bare  arms ;  one  bare-footed, 
the  other  with  the  roughest  of  leather  slippers,  came  up  the  slope  ol' 
sand  in.side  the  walls,  to  where,  thoroughly  exhausted,  we  had  thrown 
ourselves  down  under  the  shade  of  a  fragment  of  wall,  to  enjoy  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.^  Full  of  humor,  they  chatted 
and  laughed  with  my  friend,  who  spoke  Arabic  fluently.  The  coun- 
try, they  said,  was  waiting  for  some  of  the  great  nations  to  come  and 
take  it;    it  could  never  remain  under  its  present  government.     The 

1  Isa.  xxxii.2. 
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two  waited  about  till  we  left,  one  of  them  kindly  fetching  water  to  us 
from  a  cistern  in  the  valle^y. 

Havinsf  rested  awhile,  I  mounted  aoain  to  ride  round  the  walls,  but 
it  proved  an  impossible  task,  tlie  Ava^'  being  barred  by  ruins  after  1 
had  gone  two-thirds  of  the  circle.  The  fragments  of  walls  that  remain 
are  built  of  small-sized  pieces  of  the  sandstone  of  the  ridge  below,  set  in 
a  wondrous  mortar,  largely  composed  of  sea-shells,  and  harder  than  the 
stones  it  holds  together.  Remains  of  the  proud  towers  that  once  rose 
at  intervals  as  flank  defences  are  still  to  be  seen — the  Maiden,  the 
Shield,  the  Bloody  Tower,  the  Admiral's,  and  the  Bedouin's.^  Look- 
ing out  from  these,  the  warders  of  700  years  ago  could  Avatch  all 
that  approached  from  the  plains;  an  outstanding  fort,  still  seen  in 
ruins,  helping  them  to  have  as  wide  a  sweep  as  possible,  and  guarding 
the  way  to  the  great  fortress  from  the  military  road  in  the  interior. 
The  ever-encroaching  sands,  fine  as  dust,  have  blown  in  through  the 
rifts  and  fissures  in  the  walls,  and  at  some  points  have  (jverwelmed 
the  rich  garden-space.  To  the  east,  the  whole  neighborhood  lies  under 
a  winding-sheet  of  sand,  through  which  in  some  places  the  tojis  of 
fences,  and  olive  and  fig-trees,  still  struggle.  The  great  gate  stood  on 
this  side,  towards  the  land,  opening  into  the  town  by  a  side  passage 
through  a  projecting  mass  of  wall.  A  smaller  gate  can  also  be  traced 
on  the  south-west.  The  city  inside  the  walls  once  stretched  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  tliree-eighths  from  west  to 
east;  not  a  very  large  place,  according  to  Western  notions.  The  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  towers,  twenty  feet  across  and  six  feet  high,  lies  over- 
turned, on  the  east,  while  fragments  still  erect  seem  to  defy  time  and 
the  elements.  All  along  the  walls  great  pillars  of  Egyptian  granite, 
one  of  them  seventeen  feet  long  and  a  yard  across,  are  built  into  the 
masonry  to  bind  it  together,  or  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Herod  the 
Great  had  brought  these  from  Assouan,  at  tremendous  cost,  to  beautify 
the  city  which  boasted  of  being  his  birthplace,  but  the  Crusaders, 
troubled  by  no  reverence  for  antiquity,  utilized  them  to  strengthen  the 
defences.  Some  indeed  may  have  been  much  older  than  the  time  of 
llerod,  for  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  Karnak  informs  us  that  Asca- 
lon  was  taken  by  King  Rameses  the  Second,  the  Egyptian  oppressor 
of  Israel.  Marble  bases  and  Corinthian  capitals  of  pillars  lay  among 
the  gardens,  and  at  some  points,  columns,  discovered  by  digging  a 
slight  depth,  were  waiting  to  be  broken  up  and  carried  away  as  build- 
ing-stone, or  to  be  burned  into  lime.  I  counted  twenty  deep  and  beau- 
tifully-built cisterns,  of  hewn  stone — each  with  a  well-plastered  tank 
at  its  side — still  in  daily  use,  700  years  after  they  had  been  made  by 
the  Crusaders.  But  even  these  are  not  safe  from  mean  cupidity ;  for 
their  carefully -chiselled  stones  are   worth  money  in  Gaza  and  in  the 

1  Pal.  Fund  Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 
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villages  of  the  Philistine  plain,  and  are  therclbre  carried  off  thither  on 
asses,  or,  as  we  saw  Ijy  the  way,  on  camels.  Here  and  there  were 
heaps  of  small  Iragments  of  })ilhu's  and  cut  stones  gatliered  ironi  the 
surface,  even  the  paths  between  the  gardens  being  filled  deep  with 
them,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  ride  through.  Larger  pieces  of  mar- 
ble, often  showing  traces  of  fair  sculi)ture,  abounded,  as  did  round 
stones  of  pillars,  ap))arently  broken  apart  to  obtain  the  lead  clamps 
that  bound  tliem  together.  The  ropes  at  the  wells  were  let  down  over 
marble  columns  laid  prostrate,  deep  grooves  in  these  showing  how 
many  centuries  they  had  been  in  use. 

Tiie  walls  ran  along  the  shore  for  some  distance  at  each  side  of  the 
town,  keeping  to  the  stony  ridge,  which  maintained  an  average  height 
of  perhaps  forty  feet  above  the  sea ;  sinking  to  it  abruptly  on  the  west. 
At  both  ends  great  masses  of  wall,  like  rocks,  had  fallen,  and  lay  in 
the  sea  or  on  the  shore.  To  get  to  the  sands  it  was  necessary  to  fol- 
low one  of  the  paths  through  the  gardens,  the  cliffs  being  dangerous 
from  their  steepness.  A  sea-wall  had  originally  run  out  into  the 
waves,  to  protect  the  town  where  it  was  most  exposed,  but  it  has  long 
since  nearly  disappeared.  Six  marble  pillars  were  lying  at  one  spot 
under  the  restless  play  of  the  waves,  and  near  them  were  some  peas- 
ants enjoying  a  bath  in  the  clear,  inviting  water,  quite  indifferent  to 
the  imposing  view  of  the  fortifications  stretching  aloft  on  all  sides 
behind. 

Unfortunately  for  Ascalon,  though  the  line  of  cliffs  recedes  in  a  half- 
circle  from  the  shore  wliere  the  city  stood,  the  line  of  the  shore  itself 
had  no  indentation  to  form  a  harbor.  The  inducement  to  make  it  a 
town  therefore  lay  in  the  rich  soil  and  the  delicious  climate  of  the  lit- 
tle bay- of  land.  No  keel  or  sail  now  parts  or  shadows  the  sea  at  the 
spot  once  so  famous,  and  even  in  past  ages,  with  sea-walls  and  break- 
waters to  shelter  them  in  some  measure,  ships  must  always  have  been 
very  insecure  when  lying  in  the  so-called  port.  It  could  never  indeed 
have  been  a  proper  harbor,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  a  creek  or  inlet  of 
the  sea  to  shelter  vessels.  It  was  in  fact  so  difficult  to  approach  the 
city  by  water,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusaders,  in  spite  of  the  moles  and 
piers  which  they  had  constructed,  that  one  of  them  informs  us  no  craft 
could  enter  it  for  eight  days  after  the  army  had  landed,  on  January 
4th,  1192.  Provision  boats  at  last  got  in,  but  the  storm  returned,  and 
the  troops  began  again  to  be  in  Avant  before  the  boats  could  come  back 
to  re- victual  the  place. 

It  was  touching  to  stand  amidst  such  ruins  and  recall  the  hoary 
past.  Before  Israel  left  Egypt,  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines ;  indeed,  it  had  been  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  great  Rameses,  the  contemporary  of  Moses.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  while  the  Hebrews  were  urged  on  by  their  first  enthusiasm,  it 
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fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,^  but  only  to 
be  soon  retaken  b_y  its  old  population,  in  whose  hands  it  permanently 
remained.  The  temple  of  Derketo,  the  Phcenician  Venus,  seems  to 
liave  stood  beside  the  still  flowing  stream  of  the  Wady-el-Hesy,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  ;  the  waters  offering  the  opportunity  of  preserv- 
ing the  fish  sacred  to  her,  in  pools  made  for  their  use.^  It  seems 
strange,  with  our  notions,  that  an  image  which  was  half  woman  and 
half  fish  should  be  worshipped,  but  antiquity  was  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  and  symbols  were  therefore  natural  to  it.  Like  Dagon,  her 
male  complement,  Derketo  had  come  to  Palestine  through  the  Phoeni- 
cians, or,  perhaps,  liad  been  brought  b}^  the  Philistines  themselves, 
when  tliey  migrated,  in  pre-historic  ages,  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
In  any  case,  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  people  of  Asca- 
lon,  on  the  shore  of  the  great  sea,  that  in  their  worship  of  the  repro- 
ductive povvers  of  nature  they  should  select  the  fish  as  the  emblem  of 
fecundity.  For  ages,  men  and  women  thronged  to  her  altars,  the  war- 
like and  yet  keenly  commercial  Philistines  retaining  their  existence  as 
a  nation — at  intervals,  indeed,  dependent — till  Alexander  the  Great 
finally  crushed  them.  From  that  time  Egypt  and  Syria  raised  their 
standards,  by  turns,  on  the  old  walls  of  Ascalon  till  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees.^  David,  in  his  touching 
lament  over  the  fall  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  on  Mount  Gilboa,  had  cried, 
"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon  ;  lest  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  triumph."*  But  the  sun  of  the  once  mighty  people  had  now 
sunk  for  ever.  Jeremiah  had  foretold  that  "he  that  holdeth  the  scep- 
tre is  cut  off  from  Ascalon  ;  it  is  a  desolation;  it  is  no  more  inhabited; 
it  is  a  desolation,"^  and  the  curse  was  beginning  to  be  fulfilled.  Its 
full  accomplishment,  however,  was  for  a  time  delayed. 

Within  the  hollow  cup  now  filled  with  gardens  Herod  the  Great 
first  saw  the  light,  in  some  long-vanished  palace,  built  among  the 
closely-packed  streets  ;  and  here,  in  after-days,  he  built  "  baths  and 
costly  fountains,  and  a  cloistered  court."^  After  his  death,  Salome, 
his  sister,  received  the  city  from  Caesar  as  part  of  her  dowry;  and  in 
her  days,  as  in  those  of  Herod,  alongside  the  worship  of  Derketo  flour- 
ished that  of  a  multitude  of  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses, 
which  were  not  dethroned  till  the  days  of  Arcadius,  400  3'ears  later. 
In  the  last  great  Jewish  war,  Ascalon  suffered  terribly ;  the  Hebrews 
having  turned  against  it,  in  fierce  revenge  for  its  population  having 
massacred  2,500  of  their  race  in  an  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism  of  a 
very  malignant  type.     But  before  the  Crusades  it  had  risen,  once  more, 

1  Judg.  i.  18.  2  Diod.  sic.  (ii.  4)  has  a  curious  legend  respecting  it.  Tlie  position  of  the  lake  is 
only  conjectural.  3  1  Mace.  x.  S6;  xi.  60.  4  2  Sam.  i.  20.  The  Ascalon  noticed  in  the  history  of 
Samson  may  have  been  a  town  of  that  name  near  his  own  country  in  the  hills.  He  could  hardly 
have  ventured  into  a  great  place  lilvc  the  sea-side  Ascalon,  to  slay  thirty  rwiistines.  5  Jer.  xxv. 
20 ;  xlvii.  5—7,    6  Jos,  BeU.  Jud.,  i.  21,  U. 
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under  the  Arabs,  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  and  it  was  only  wrested 
from  them  in  a.  d.  1153,  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  by  Baldwin  III. 
Thirtv-i'our  years  later  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin,  and  dismantled,  so 
that  the  reign  of  the  Crusaders  was  short.  It  iiad,  in  I'act,  fallen  belbre 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  set  foot  in  the  Holy  Land.  I^o  make  its  ruin 
more  com{)lete,  its  miserable  harbor  was  filled  up  with  stones,  so  that 
for  700  years  no  vessels  conld  make  it  their  haven.  Fierce  and  bloody 
battles  between  Saracen  and  Crusader  stormed  round  and  within  the 
half-circle  of  these  walls.  Merchants  of  all  lands  bn^ight  their  wares 
to  it  w'liile  it  w^as  a  Christian  city,  but  from  the  time  that  Saladin 
destroyed  it,  in  1187,  it  has  been  desolate.  The  Ascalon  of  the  Cru- 
saders now  lies  under  many  feet  of  soil,  from  which  memorials  of  its 
greatness  in  days  far  earlier  than  the  Middle  Ages  continue,  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  dug  up.  Beside  the  marble  pillars  thus  recovered,  and  laid 
at  the  edge  of  each  well  to  ease  the  drawing  of  the  water,  is  generally 
to  be  found  a  richly-carved  base  or  capital,  of  which  the  only  use  is 
that  the  brown  peasant  girl  may  tie  the  well-ropes  to  it  when  she 
wishes  to  do  so. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  ancient  walls,  on  the  other  side  of  a  little 
valley,  lies  the  village  of  New  Ascalon,  or  El-Jurah,  embosomed  in 
rich  green  ;  a  second  small  oasis  in  the  sand-wastes  around.  Beyond 
it,  to  the  south-east,  is  the  village  of  Nalia,  north  and  south  of  which 
stretches  quite  a  wood  of  olives,  some  of  them  growing  in  the  very 
midst  of  sandy  desolation.  Like  the  famous  avenue  of  tlie  same  tree 
at  Gaza,  these  are  said  to  be  yery  ancient,  though  it  is  hard  to  tell  the 
age  of  an  olive,  for  its  pierced  and  ruaaed  stem  looks  old  almost  from 
the  first.  At  Gaza,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  age  of 
tlie  trees,  which  seem  to  justify  the  local  belief  that  none  have  been 
planted  since  the  Moslem  conquest,  though  the  idea  that  those  of  the 
great  avenue  north  of  the  town  date  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  gives  them  an  antiquity  too  vast  for  ready  belief.  That  they 
may  be  many  centuries  old,  however,  is  not  improbable,  for  the  tree  sel-' 
doni  dies,  shooting  out  suckers  from  the  root  as  the  trunk  fails,  till  a 
group  of  these  takeits  place — the  "olive-plants"  round  the  parent  stem, 
to  w^hich,  as  I  have  noticed,^  the  Psalmist  compares  a  family  round  the 
household  table.^  After  a  time  one  of  these,  duly  grafted,  fills  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  its  predecessor,  and  thus  the  grove  is  perpetuated 
without  much  trouble  to  its  owners.  I  like  to  linger  on  the  story  of 
the  olive;  its  shade  is  so  cool  and  grateful;  its  uses  so  many  and 
benificent;  its  very  leaves  so  abiding  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good- 
will, from  the  days  of  the  Flood  to  our  own.  The  natives  do  notcom- 
moidy  seek  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree,  believing  that  it  causes  ophthalmia, 
but  they  delight  to  sit  under  the  olive. 

1  See  ante,  p.  141.    2  Ps.  cxxviii.  3. 
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The  hope  of  the  peasant  at  Ascalon,  that  some  of  the  Frank  nations 
would  soon  come  and  take  Palestine,  is  common  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Turkish  government  consists  simply  in  collecting  the  taxes  and 
quelling  tumults,  which  often  break  out  through  oppression.  The 
crops  are  assessed  before  the  harvest,  and  are  frequently  left  till  over- 
ripe, the  owner  having  to  bribe  tVie  official  with  a  larger  share  of  them, 
to  secure  his  coming  in  time  to  save  what  is  left,  before  all  the  grain 
falls  out  of  the  dry  ears.  The  taxes  moreover  are  fixed  without  anv 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  crops,  good  ^^ears  and  bad  having  to  pav 
alike,  though  nothing  be  left  to  the  poor  tiller  of  the  ground.  Bashi- 
Bazouks  are  sent  out  to  gather  the  grain  or  fruit  claimed  by  Gov- 
ernment, a  fact  that  helps  one  to  realize  the  extortion  and  villainy  that 
follow.  The  Turk  is  the  king  of  the  locusts,  his  officials  their  deso- 
lating army.  If  the  "kaimacan,"  or  governor,  goes  out  with  the  sol- 
diers, he  and  his  followers  must  be  fed  and  housed  in  the  best  style  at 
the  cost  of  the  village.  The  soldiers  also  live  at  fi'ee  quarters,  and 
fleece  the  unhappy  peasants  at  their  will. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  whether  the  word^  translated  "apples" 
and  "apple-tree"  in  our  Bible^  should  be  so  rendered.  Tristram, 
among  others,  thinks  that  this  fruit  "barely  exists  in  the  Holy  Land," 
since,  though  a  few  trees  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  Joppa,  they  do 
not  thrive,  and  have  a  wretched  woody  fruit.  "He  says,  moreover, 
that  he  scarcely  ever  saw  tlie  apple-tree  till  he  reached  Damascus, 
except  on  a  few  very  high  situations  in  Lebanon.^  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Tliomson  maintains  that  "Ascalon  is  especially  celebrated  for  its 
apples,  which  are  the  largest  and  best  I  have  seen  in  this  countrv."'* 
and  Sir  Charles  Warren  specifies  apples  as  amongst  the  fruits  the 
locality  yields.^  Dr.  Otto  Delitzsch,^  also,  has  no  hesitatation  in 
thinking  the  apple  is  meant,  noting  how  widely  it  must  have  been 
grown  in  former  times  from  the  fact  that  towns  are  called  after  it,  as 
Tappuah,  "  A|)ple-town  ;"  Beth-Tappuah,  the  Home  of  the  apple;" 
and  En-''J'appuah,  "the  Apple  Fountains;  ""^  and  adding  that  it  is  still 
gi-own  in  various  pai'ts  of  Palestine.  That  it  does  g]-ow  at  Ascalon 
and  in  the  country  round,  is  beyond  dispute,  as  my  friend  at  Gaza 
was  invited  to  rent  an  apple  orchard,  and  tells  me  that  the  fruit  is  both 
good  and  plentiful.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
may  stand  for  the  quince  as  well  as  the  apple,  as  melon^  in  Gi'eek, 
means  the  ap})le  or  the  quince,  the  peach,  the  orange  or  citron,  or  the 
apricot,^  though  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  country  from  which  the 
particular  fruit  first  came  is  affixed,  to  secure  exactness.  Tristram 
thinks  Dr.  Thomson  may  have  mistaken  the  quince  for  the  apple,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  apricot  alone  is 

1  •'  Tappuah."  2  Cant.  ii.  3,  5 ;  vii.  8 ;  vlli.  5 ;  Prov.  xxv.  11 ;  Joel  i.  12.  3  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  oj 
Bible,  p.  334;  Land  of  Israel,  p.  604.  4  Land  and  Book,  p.  545.  5  Picturesque  Palestine,  in.  l(i^. 
6  Riehm,  p.  68.    7  Josh.  xii.  17;xv.34, 53;  xvi.  8;  xvii.  7.    8  Liddeil  and  Scott. 
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the  apple  of  Scripture.  Yet  Dr.  Tliompson  says  that  he  saw  quite  a 
caravan  start  from  Ascak^n  for  Jernsaleiu  laden  with  apples  wliich 
would  not  have  disgraced  even  an  Auierican  orchard,  and  T  was 
informed  in  Jerusalem  that  the  fruit,  native-grown,  is  common  in  the 
market  in  autumn. 

How  striking  is  it,  when  one  tliinks  of  the  fish-god,  Dagon,  wor- 
shipped in  Gaza  and  elsewhere,  and  tiie  fish -goddess,  Derketo,  honoured 
in  Ascalon,  to  read  that  the  Hebrews  were  |m)hibited  from  making 
'•the  likeness  of  any  fish,''  lest  they  might  corrupt  themselves  by 
usinu-  it  for  a  oraven  imaoe!^  How  easilv  thev  might  have  fallen 
into  this  idolatry,  and  how  hard  any  form  of  worship  is  to  extirpate  when 
once  accepted,  is  seen  in  the  curious  fact  that  sacred  fish  are  still 
preserved  in  various  pools  or  fountains  in  Syria. 

In  returning  we  did  not  reach  tlie  sand-hills  leading  to  Gaza  till  dark: 
an  awkward  matter,  even  with  a  plain  and  well-known  road,  but  still 
more  so  with  the  ghastly  sand  stretching  out  in  the  faint  moonlight, 
evervwhere  alike  white.  Our  guide,  v.'ho  had  kept  faithfully  with  us 
for  half  the  journe\^  back,  had  l)cen  invisible  for  some  time,  having 
very  likely  taken  a  short  cut  to  Gaza  over  the  dunes,  before  sunset. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Our  lady  comrade  feared  we  should  have  to 
make  the  sand  our  coverlet  for  the  night.  The  Levantine  and  the 
missionary,  however,  declared  the}''  knew  the  way:  only  follow  them 
and  all  would  be  well.  But  it  was  soon  clear  that  they  had  lost  their 
reckonings,  if  ever  they  had  any.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  moon 
hid  itself  behind  clouds.  ''  We  wandered  east,  we  wandered  west ; 
we  wandered  many  a  mile,"  as  the  old  ballad  says,  but  at  last  a  tree  or 
two  could  be  made  out,  and  we  knew  that  the  gardens  of  Gaza  were 
near.  Yet,  at  what  part  of  them  were  we,  for  they  stretch  along  for 
miles  ?  Moreover,  the  paths,  when  Ave  reached  them,  were  far  from 
safe.  At  one  spot  I  had  noticed  a  deep  excavation  across  almost  the 
whole  road;  a  pit,  made,  I  was  told,  by  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town, 
to  get  sand  to  strew  in  their  booths ;  for,  within  wide  limits,  every 
man,  under  the  indolent  rule  of  the  Turk,  does  what  is  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  the  narrow  lanes  between  the 
gardens  seemed  a  repetition  of  Eosamond's  bower.  We  might  have 
repeated,  like  Sterne's  starling,  "  We  can't  get  out."  Hope  seemed 
laughing  at  us.  At  last  the  wretched  dogs  proved  our  unintentional 
friends.  We  had  reached  their  happy  hunting-grounds,  and  they  forth- 
Avith  gave  voice  from  every  garden,  till  in  the  end  they  roused  a 
watchman  from  his  slumbers,  and  brought  him  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. A  boy  whom  he  sent  soon  ended  the  comedy,  and.  led  us 
safely  home,  somewhere  about  eleven  o'clock,  tired  and  hungry 
enouoh. 

O 

1  Deut.  iv.  18.    Boch.  Hierozoic  i.  43. 
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In  a  town  like  Gaza  the  bark  of  cloos  and  the  call  of  the  muezzin  to 
prayer  are  almost  the  only  sounds  that  disturb  either  day  or  night. 
Five  times  a  day  a  voice  is  heard  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques, 
summonino-  the  faithful  to  their  devotions — at  sunset,  when  it  has 
grown  quite  dark,  at  daybreak,  at  noon,  and  midway  in  the  afternoon. 
At  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset,  the  muezzin  lets  the  exact  moment  pass 
before  raising  his  call,  the  Prophet  having  wished  it  to  be  so,  since 
infidels  prayed  at  these  three  times,  and  it  would  never  do  for  the 
prayers  of  liis  followers  to  enter  heaven  along  with  tliose  of  unbeliev- 
ers. The  cry  rises  solemnly  four  times,  "God  is  most  great."  Then 
follows,  twice,  "  I  testify  that  there  is  no  God  but  God;"  then  comes, 
also  twice,  "I  testify  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God ;  "  then  twice, 
again,  "Come  to  prayer;"  once  more,  twice,  "Come  to  security;" 
then,  twice,  "God  is  most  great,"  and  "There  is  no  God  but  God." 
The  whole  is  chanted  to  a  special  air,  and  sounds  far  better,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  jangle  of  bells  which  takes  its  place  with  us. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  blast  of  a  ram's-horn  trumpet  from  the 
Temple  served  the  same  purpose,  but  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  only 
three  fixed  hours  of  yirayer^ —"  evening,"  or  the  ninth  hour,  that  is, 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered  ;2 
"the  morning,"  or  third  hour,  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  that 
is,  nine  o'clock  ;  and  the  sixth  our,  or  noon-day.  Some,  however,  like 
the  author  of  the  119th  Psalm,  could  not  content  themselves  with  this 
rule,  but  paid  their  devotions  "seven  times  a  day  ;  "  adding  their  pri- 
vate prayers  to  those  fixed  by  general  custom. 

As  the  Mahommedans  turn  their  faces  in  worship  to  their  holiest 
sanctuary  at  Mecca,  so  the  jews  turned  towards  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  their  devotions  ;  ^  and  just  as  the  former,  even  now,  kneel  down 
wherever  they  ha})pen  to  be  when  the  proper  hour  arrives,  so  the 
ancient  Jews  stood  and  prayed  wherever  they  might  be  at  the 
appointed  times;  some  of  them,  of  no  great  worth,  taking  care  that 
the  moment  should  overtake  them  when  they  were  in  the  most  public 
places,  such  as  the  corners  of  the  streets.*  Their  descendants  still, 
in  their  universal  dispersion,  follow  the  same  practice,  turning  their 
faces,  wherever  they  may  be,  towards  their  beloved  Jerusalem.  To 
enable  them  to  do  so  in  their  synagogues,  the  door  is  placed,  if  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  worshiper  as  he  enters  shall  face  the  far-distant 
sacred  spot,  just  as  in  mosques  there  is  a  niche  to  indicate  the  point  to 
which  the  supplications  should  be  addressed.  It  has  been  the  same  in 
many  religions  from  the  earliest  times.  The  twenty-five  apostate 
elders  seen  by  the  prophet  in  his  vision-^  had  their  backs  turned  to  the 
Temple  and  their  faces  to  the  east,  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  and  it 

1  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10.     2  Acts  ill.  1, 10:  Dan.  ix.  21.     3  1  Kings  viii.  44—48;  Dan.  vi.  10;  Ps. 
V.  7;  xxviii.  2;  cxxxvlil.  2.    4  Matt.  vi.  5.    6  Ezek.  viil.  16. 
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may  have  been  with  tlic  intention  of  preventing  this  tliat  the  Temple 
entrance  was  on  the  east,  so  that  the  worshipper  looked  westward  in 
directing  his  prayers  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Like  the  Sun-Woiship- 
]iers,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  prayed  towards  tiie  east,  so  building  their 
temples  and  placing  the  statues  of  the  god  worshipped  in  them  that 
everyone  vshould  approach  in  the  proper  direction. 

I  hardly  know  a  more  touching  sight  than  the  hour  of  prayer  in  the 
East.  Rich  and  poor  forthwith  set  their  faces  to  the  holy  place  of 
their  faith,  sometimes  alter  spreading  their  prayer-carpet,  oiteu  with  no 
such  preparation,  and  begin  their  devotions  in  absolute  indifference  to 
all  around  them;  now  bowing  the  head,  then  kneeling  and  touching 
the  earth  repeatedly  with  their  brow;  presently  rising  again,  and 
re]>eating  their  homage  and  prostrations  to  the  Unseen  with  the  utmost 
fervour.  Among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  same  way,  the  postures  of  devo- 
tion included  standing,  kneeling,  and  bending  to  the  earth,  the  hands 
being  lifted  up  or  spread  out  before  Jehovah  ;  ^  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  only  instance  in  which  the  posture  of  our  Lord  in 
prayer  is  recorded,  He  first  kneeled,  and  then  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground.2 

At  Ascalon  and  Gaza  there  are,  perhaps,  more  palm-trees  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  Beirut,  where  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, is  in  Syria.  Rising,  with  slender  stem,  forty  or  fifty,  at  times  even 
eighty  feet  aloft — -its  only  branches  the  feather}'-,  sword-like,  pale-green 
fronds,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  bending  from  its  top — the  palm 
attracts  the  eye  wherever  it  is  seen.  Inside  the  coronal  that  bends 
round  the  summit,  the  marrowy  spear  which  forms  the  growing  head 
of  the  tree  is  hidden — the  promise  of  a  new  crown  of  fronds,  which,  in 
its  time,  will  replace  the  old.  The  fruit-buds  spring  from  the  point 
where  the  pendent  leaves  hang  from  the  trunk,  shooting  forth  in  April 
with  a  grateful  jierfume,  and  gradually  enlarging  till  they  hang  down 
in  long  clusters  of  whitish  yellow  flowers,  which  shine  from  afar  amidst 
the  surrounding  green.  Twelve  thousand  blossoms  are  sometimes 
counted  on  a  single  pollen-bearing  tree,  those  which  bear  fruit  having 
fewer.  Only  one  of  the  two  kinds  yields  dates,  and  that  only  when 
the  wind,  or  artificial  aid,  strews  the  dust  of  the  other  on  its  flowers. 
Five  months  after  this  has  been  done  great  clusters  of  ripe  red  fruit 
glitter  below  the  leaves,  supplying  to  her  lover,^  ages  ago,  an  image  for 
the  swelling  beauty  of  the  bosom  of  Sulamith.  By  piercing  the  stem 
immediately  under  the  coronal  a  kind  of  drink  is  obtained,  which  is 
known  as  palm-wine,  strongly  intoxicating,  but  soon  turning  to  vine- 
gar.    The  fibres  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  fruit-stalk  are  separated  for  cords; 

]  1  Kings  viii.  54;  2Chron.  vi.l3;  Ezraix.5;  Ps.xcv.6;  Dan.  vi.  lO^Josh.  vii.  6;  1  Kings  xviil 
42;  Neh.  vlii.  6;  Ps.  xxviii.  2;  cxxxiv.  2;  Ex.  ix.  33.  2  Luke  vxii.  41:  Mark  xiv,  35,  3  Cant.  vii.  8. 
Date-clusters,  not  those  of  grapes,  are  meant, 
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the  leaves  are  woven  into  baskets,  mats,  and  other  conveniences,  and 
the  stems  serve  as  beams. 

Egypt  is  especially  the  land  of  the  date-palm,  which  shuns  the  zone 
of  rains,  and  yields  its  best  only  in  sub-tropical  or  tropical  rainless 
countries/  and  such  a  region  the  Nile  valley  supplies.  There,  groves 
of  palms  are  at  once  the  beauty  and  the  wealth  of  extensive  districts: 
great  heaps  of  dates  exposed  for  sale  in  every  street  of  each  town  or 
village  inviting  the  i:)oor  to  buy  what  is  their  chief  support,  and  offer- 
ing the  wanderer  in  tlie  desert  the  food  he  can  most  conveniently  carry. 
Palms  were  once  abundant  in  the  Sinai  peninsula  also,  for  the  Hebrews 
camped  there  amidst  :i  grove  of  dates:'-  but  the  terrible  rain-storms  of 
these  ports  have  uprooted  all  the  trees  that  once  clothed  the  now  bare 
hill-sides.^ 

In  Palestine  the  palm  does  not  ripen  farther  north  than  some  miles 
south  of  Gaza,  though  it  is  met  with  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  land, 
especially  along  the  sea-coast.  Even  at  Jerusalem,  though  that  city 
lies  2,500  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  palms  grow  in  the  open  air, 
but  they  yield  no  fruit.  In  the  same  way  we  find  a  whole  grove  of 
them  close  to  Nazareth,  equally  beautiful,  but  they  3neld  only  a  grate- 
ful shade,  or  branches  for  yearly  festivals.  Deboraii,  the  judge,  once 
lived  under  a  palm-tree  on  Mount  Ephraim,'*  and,  indeed,  the  tree  was 
anciently  so  common  as  to  supply  the  symbol  adopted  by  Shechem 
and  Sepphoris  on  coins  struck  for  these  towns  under  the  Romans.  It 
appears,  moreover,  as  an  emblem  of  the  whole  land  on  the  medals 
which  commemorate  the  victories  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  But  the 
Israelite  could  not  enjoy  the  ripe  fruit  except  in  the  hot  depression  of 
Jericho,  once  known  as  "the  City  of  Palms,"  ^  at  Tamar  in  the  far 
south,  and  at  Engedi,  or  Hazezon-Tamar — "the  Place  of  Palm-cutting" 
— from  the  villagers  there  cutting  out  the  sweet  central  marrowy 
crown  from  the  head  of  the  tree.^  Still,  the  Hebrew  delighted  in  the 
long,  slender  beauty  of  the  stem  and  its  hanging  fronds,  and  mothers 
fondly  called  their  new-born  girls  by  the  name  of  the  tree — Tamar — 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  daughter-in-law  of  Judah,  and  the  sister 
of  Absalom;"  ho|)ing,  no  doubt,  that  they  might  one  day  grow  up  to 
be  tall  and  graceful  maidens.  The  sacred  lyrist  looked  up  with  a  poet's 
eye  to  the  long,  shining,  beautiful  fronds  of  the  palms  growing  in  the 
forecourt  of  the  Temple,  and  sang  in  his  joy  that  "the  righteous  would 
flourish  like  the  palm-tree."^  The  interior  of  Solomon's  Temple  was 
richly  adorned  with  gilded  palm-trees,  cut  out  in  relief  on  the  walls, 
and  the  ideal  sanctuary  of  Ezekiel  also  was  beautified  in  the  same  way.^ 
Palm-branches  have  from  the  remotest  ages  been  the  symbol  of  trium- 
phal rejoicing,  ancient  Palestine,  like  other  lands,  using  them  to  express 

1  Rltter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  3,  41  (Berlin,  18.52.)  2  Ex.  xv.  27.  3  See  ante,  p.  123.  4  Judg.  iv.  5. 
5  Deut.  xxxiv.  3:  Judg.  iii.  13;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15.  6  Knobel.  2  Cluon.  xx.  2.  7  Gen.  xxxviii.  6,-  2 
Sam.  xiii.  i.    8  Ps.  xcii.  12, 13.    9  l  Kings  vi.  29 ;  vii.  36 ;  Ezek.  Xl.  16. 
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such  public  oladness.  Ahoiit  140  years  before  Christ,  Simon  Macca- 
biens,  having  won  back  Jerusalom  lor  his  people,  entered  it  accom- 
panied by  a  vast  inultitiide,  "with  tliauksgiving,  and  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  and  with  harps  and  cymbals,  and  with  viols  and  hymns  and 
sonus,  because  there  was  destroved  a  great  enemv  out  of  Israel."^ 
And  who  can  forget  how  a  Greater  Deliverer  passed  down  the  slopes 
of  Olivet  and  wound  up  the  hejght  of  Moriah,  attended  by  a  very 
great  multitude,  some  of  them  spreading  their  garments  on  the  way, 
that  as  a  king  lie  might  ride  over  the  tapestry  thus  made  on  the 
moment;  others  cutting  down  branches  from  the  trees  and  throwing 
them  at  His  feet,  to  strew  His  path  with  all  they  had  for  flowers,  while 
crowds  took  branches  of  palm  and  went  forth  to  meet  Him,  crying, 
''Ilosanna!  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"2 

The  palm  lent  itself  readily  to  sacred  imagery.  The  Psalmist,  who 
daily  saw  it — "  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  flourishing  in  the 
courts  of  our  God,  bringing  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  and  full  of  sap  and 
green," ^  employs  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  righteous,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  striking  or  appropriate.  It  is  still  borne  by  pilgrims 
on  Palm  Sunday,  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  ; 
the  bier  of  His  followers  is  often  covered  with  it,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
victory  over  death,  and  the  great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  in  glory 
are  pictured  as  standing  "before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb, 
aiTayed  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands."  ^ 


CPIAPTER  X. 

ON   THE    WAY   TO    GERAR. 

Gerar,  the  centre  of  tlie  district  in  which  Isaac  lived  during  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  his  quiet,  uneventful  career,  has  been  identified  with 
Umm-el-Jerrar,  a  few  miles  on  the  way  to  Beersheba,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  south-east  of  Gaza.  Hiring  horses  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  shillings  a  day  for  three,  including  the  wage  of  a  gaily-dressed 
guide,  we  set  off  in  the  early  morning.  Our  conductor's  appearance 
was  certainly  striking:  a  })ink-striped  under-tunic  covered  liis  cotton 
leggings  and  shirt,  a  bluejacket,  with  black  braid,  surmounting  it;  a 
red  sash  set  oft'  his  waist,  with  two  flint  horse-pistols,  silver-mounted, 
but  very  old,  stuck  in  his  girdle ;  a  yellow  silk  striped  "  kefiyeh"  cov- 

1  1  Mace,  xii.5].    2  Matt,  xxi,  8;  Mark  xi.  8;  John  xii.  13.    3  Ps.  xcii.  13.    4  Rev.  vii.  9. 
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ered  his  head,  its  golden  ends  fluttering  over  his  shoulders,  with  the 
usual  cincture  of  solt  camels'-hair  rope  round  his  brow,  keeping  all  in 
place :  a  romantic  costume  with  which  tlie  decidedly  shabby  pair  of 
elastic  boots  that  held  his  lower  extremities  was  hardly  in  keeping. 
The  horse  he  rode  seemed  as  fierj^  as  himself,  but  it  had  to  lament  the 
indignity  of  a  closely-docked  tail,  the  only  instance  of  this  I  met  in  the 
East. 

The  road  lay  to  the  south,  through  sandy  lanes,  between  orchards 
concealed  by  huge  cactus-hedges.  Women  passed,  duly  veiled,  with 
jars  of  water,  or  with  bundles  of  firewood  from  pruned  trees,  on  their 
head  or  shoulder;  asses,  with  stones  in  each  coarse  pannier,  from  some 
surface  quarry  or  old  ruin.  Larks  sang  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 
An  Arab  stood  beside  two  small  cows  which  were  feeding  at  the  road- 
side;  his  coat  a  sheep's  skin,  with  the  wool  inside,  over  his  "abba." 
The  cold  of  the  mornings  and  nights,  Avhich  causes  rheumatism  to  be 
very  general  among  the  fellahin,  makes  such  warm  clothing  a  neces- 
sity for  those  who  are  exposed.  Still  more  asses,  laden  with  stones, 
went  past ;  small  boys,  in  blue  shirts  and  old  fezzes,  driving  them.  A 
light  plough  was  being  drawn  by  a  camel  at  one  place;  by  under-sized 
oxen  at  another.  The  telegraph-poles  of  the  line  to  Egypt  ran  along- 
side the  track.  On  the  right  were  the  sand-hills,  blowing  farther 
inland  each  year.  Donkeys  with  sour  milk  in  skin  bottles ;i  two 
women  planting  vegetable  marrows,  cucumbers,  and  the  like;  iive 
dirty  peasants  on  asses,  riding  into  Gaza  ;  Arab  shepherds  in  old  brown 
"  abbas "  tending  their  flocks  on  the  slope  to  the  left,  after  we  had 
reached  the  open  country;  their  tents,  black  and  low,  close  at  hand, 
behind ;  more  ploughs,  drawn  by  camels ;  and  an  Arab  on  a  camel, 
riding  into  Gaza — gave  life  to  the  landscape  as  we  rode  on ;  miles, 
however,  intervening  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  this  motley  suc- 
cession. 

The  dress  of  Southern  Palestine  is  very  much  alike  for  all  classes. 

A  turban,  fez,  or  "kefiyeh;"  a  cotton  shirt,  with,  at  times,  a  colored 

cotton  tunic  over  it ;  a  cloth  jacket  in  some  cases,  an  "  abba  "  in  others, 

a  long  blouse  of  blue  cotton  in  most ;  cotton  drawers,  with  or  without 

the  luxury  of  colored  cotton  trousers,  short-legged,  over  them ;    the 

blouse  hiding  the  body,  even  when  it  is  the  only  garment — form  the 

limited  wardrobe  of  the  general  population.     The  sole  difference  with 

the  richer  people  is  a  finer  quality  of  the  material.     Women  seem  to 

have  merely  one  long  blue  cotton  sack,  neither  tight  nor  very  loose, 

its  sleeves  at  times  tied  over  the  head,  its  lower  part  reaching  the  feet. 

A   veil  hangs  from  their  eyes  down  their  breast,  though  at  times  a 

moustache-like  nose-veil  is  thought  enough,  while  at  others  even  the 

1  Homer  speaks  of  skin  bottles.  The  heralds  bore  the  covenant  sacriflces  of  the  gods  through 
the  city:  two  lambs,  and,  in  goat-skin  bottles,  the  wine  of  the  field  that  cheers  man  (Iliad,  iii, 
247). 
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brow  is  bidden  as  well  as  the  cheeks.  Anns  and  feet  are  bare  in  both 
sexes,  onlv  a  few  jiersons  nsin<;  leather  slij)])crs,  without  backs  or  heels 
— for  the  boots  of  our  guide  were  a  phenomenon,  secured,  no  doubt,  as 
a  gift  from  some  dignified  friend,  alter  they  had  served  him  faithfully 
till  he  was  tired  of  them. 

The  sour  milk  which  we  passed,  carried  in  skin  bottles,  is  dear  to 
the  iieart  of  all  natives.  They  call  it  "leben" — the  "halab"'  known 
to  the  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  ages.  Milk,  indeed,  in  different  forms 
and  pre})arations,  was  a  main  article  of  food  among  the  ancient  Jews. 
Children  were  not  weaned,  at  least  in  some  cases,  till  they  were  three 
years  old,  as  is  expresslN^  stated  by  a  mother  in  Maccabees;^  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  life,  milk  of  the  herd  or  flock  continued  one 
of  the  great  staples  of  food  ;  as  at  this  day  it  constitutes  almost  the 
sole  nourishment  of  the  Bedouin.  "Such  of  tiie  Arabs  of  the  central 
jtortion  of  the  great  desert  of  El-Tih  ''  (on  the  south  of  Palestine),  says 
Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer,  "as  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  particij^ate  in  the 
profits  of  conveying  the  pilgrim  caravan  across  the  desert  to  Akabah, 
on  its  way  from  Egypt  to  Meccah,  live  almost  entirely  on  the  milk  of 
their  sheep  and  camels.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  desert  milk  forms 
the  sole  article  of  diet  obtainable  by  the  Bedouin,  and  I  have  heard  a 
well-authenticated  case  of  an  Arab  in  the  north  of  Syria,  who  for  three 
years  had  not  tasted  either  water  or  solid  food.  So  long  as  the  flocks 
and  herds  can  find  an  abundance  of  succulent  herbage,  they  can  dis- 
pense to  a  great  extent  with  drink.  An  Arab,  therefore,  in  selecting 
a  spot  for  his  encampment,  regards  the  existence  of  a  good  supply  of 
pasturage  as  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  proximity  of  water.''^ 
"  The  Arabs  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Moab  are  essentially  a  pas- 
toral people,  though  they  do  cultivate  the  soil  to  a  slight  extent. 
Every  other  consideration  is,  therefore,  sacrificed  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  spots  selected  for  their 
encampments  are  nearly  always  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the 
plateau,  the  vicinity  of  which  aftbrds  good  and  extensive  pasturage. 
These  are  necessarily  remote  from  the  streams  and  water-springs,  the 
small  amount  of  water  required  for  the  use  of  the  camp  being  brought 
by  the  women,  either  upon  donkeys'  backs  or  their  own.  Sour  or 
fresh  milk  is  always  plentiful,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitor, 
but  often,  on  asking  for  a  drink  of  Avater,  I  have  found  that  such  a 
thing  has  not  been  seen  for  days  in  the  encampment."^  It  was  thus 
natural  for  Abraham  to  take  the  favorite  "sour,  curdled  milk" — "leben" 
— and  sweet  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  them 
before  his  guests.'*  It  was,  in  fact,  ])recisely  the  same  welcome  as  a 
Bedouin  sheikh  now  gives  to  strangers  he  wishes  to  honor — a  calf 
being  the  rare  sign  of  high  distinction  substituted  for  the  more  ordi- 

I  2  Mace.  vii.  27.    2  Palmer,  VeseH  qf  the  Exodxis,  i.  294.    3  Ibid.,  i.  488.    4  Gen.  xviii.  8. 
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nary  male  kid.^  That  "  the  teeth  "  of  Judah  should  be  "  white  Avith 
milk,"  was  just  such  a  blessing  as  the  patriarch  Jacob,  a  "plain  man 
dwelling  in  tents," ^  would  think  best  worth  giving.  "  Curdled  milk 
of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep," ^  were  declared  special  glories  of  the  Land 
in  the  last  song  of  Moses ;  and  it  was  exactly  what  an  Arab  woman 
would  have  done  to-day  wlien  Jael,  on  Sisera's  asking  for  "  a  little 
water,  because  he  was  thirsty,"  opened  a  skin  of"leben"and  gave 
him  drink.  Perhaps  it  was  an  undesigned  aid  to  her  contemplated 
treachery  that  this  favorite  beverage,  as  I  have  alreadj^  noticed,  is 
strongly  soporific.  A  clergyman  who  drank  freely  of  it  in  a  Bedouin 
camp,  when  suffering  much  from  sleeplessness  and  nervous  excitement, 
brought  on  by  great  fatigue,  was  so  overcome  by  its  drowsy  effects 
that,  after  resting  for  half  an  hour,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  roused  himself  to  contiiuie  his  journe}'.*  Jael  may,  however, 
have  had  no  water  to  give  her  unfortunate  guest,  so  that  possibly  we 
may  acquit  her  of  astute  contrivance  in  this  particular.  Iler  craft  and 
falseness  are  bad  enough  without  any  aggravation ;  glorious,  perhaps, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  contemporary  like  Deborah,  Avith  elementarj^  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  lauded  by  the  black-eyed  women  of  the  tents, 
who  were  only  rough  Arabs  of  m(n-e  than  3,000  years  ago,  but  very 
far  from  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament.  "  The  principal  thing-s 
for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life,"  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  are  water, 
fire,  iron,  and  salt,  flour  of  wheat,  honey,  milk,  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  oil,  and  clothing;"^''  so  that  flour,  lionev,  milk,  and  oil  embraced 
all  the  solid  food  of  his  Hebrew  fellow-countrA-men  in  this  wonderfulh^ 
wise  writer  s  day.  Flesh  is  not  even  mentioned,  nor  are  vegetables. 
That  the  Land  should  be  so  often  glorified  as  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey"  implies  the  same  notions  of  living.^ 

As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  milk-farming  is  conducted  still  in  the 
same  way  as  for  thousands  of  years  past,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
Plebrews  made  not  only  different  kinds  of  cheese,  the  skimmed  and 
the  rich,  but  also  butter,  though  I  hope  they  took  more  care  in  freeing 
it  from  hairs  and  other  defilements  than  is  usual  with  the  peasants  or 
Arabs  of  to-day.  ISTo  churns,  however,  are  employed,  as  our  version 
would  seem  to  imply,"  where  it  speaks  of  the  "churning  of  butter." 
The  milk  is  merely  shaken  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  goat-skin 
bottle  hung  between  poles,  or  pressed  to  and  fro,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  till  the  globules  of  fat  are  separated.  The 
Bedouins  make  great  use  of  the  butter  thus  obtained,  which  is  rather 
fat  or  oil  in  so  warm  a  climate,  pouring  it  over  their  bread,  or  dipping 

1  Palmer.  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  i.  489.  2  Gen.  xlix.  12:  xxv.  27.  2  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  4  Neil, 
Palestine  Explored,  }).  12.  5  Ecclus.  xxxix.  26,  written  about  b.  c.  199.  Kielini,  p.  726.  6  Ex.  iii. 
8,  17;  xiii.  5;  xxxiii.  3;  Cant.  iv.  11;  v.  1;  Joel  iii.  18;  Num.  xiii.  27;  xiv.  8;  xvi.  13,  14;  Deut. 
vi.  3:  xi.  9;  xxvi.  15;  xxvii.  3;  xxxi.  20;  Josh.  v.  6;  Jer.  xi.  5;  xxxii.  22  ;  Ezek.  xx.  6, 15.  7  Prov. 
XXX.  33. 
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the  bread  in  it.^  Cheese,  also,  is  made  by  them  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  is  very  inferior;  little  more,  in  fact,  than  curdled  milk.  A 
quantity  of  sour  milk,  or  "leben,"  is  put  in  a  goat-skin  bottle,  and 
shaken  till  the  whey  separates  and  can  be  poured  out.  Then  more 
sour  milk  is  added,  and  the  shaking  and  emptying  of  the  whey  con- 
tinue till  cheese  enough  is  provided.  This,  when  afterwards  dried  in 
the  sun,  is  much  used  to  mix  with  water  as  a  cooling  and  strengthen- 
ing drink  on  journeys,  or  is  put  into  flour  to  make  cheesecakes,  in 
which  shape  it  is  a  very  concentrated  form  of  food,  easily  carried 
about.-  Shaw  tells  us  that  in  Barbary,  "instead  of  rennet,  especially 
in  the  summer  season,  they  turn  the  milk  with  the  flowers  of  the 
great-headed  thistle,  or  wild  artichoke,  and  putting  the  curds  after- 
wards into  small  baskets  made  with  rushes,  or  with  the  dwarf  ])alm, 
they  bind  them  up  close  and  })ress  them.  These  cheeses  are  rarely 
above  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight,  and  in  sha])e  and  size  like  our 
penny  loaves."^  May  the  ten  cheeses  carried  by  David  to  his  brothers 
in  Saul's  camp  have  been  of  this  kind?'*  In  the  unchanging  East  it 
is  very  probable.  The  making  of  butter  among  the  Berbers  may  also 
help  us  to  realise  the  mode  used  in  Bible  times,  as  it  is  identical^  with 
the  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  at  the  present  day. 

At  about  five  miles  from  Gaza  we  had  to  cross  the  torreut-bed 
kno-vvu  as  Wady  Glmzzeh;  a  veritable  dry  river-bed,  with  banks  cut 
deep  through  the  sandy  earth,  and  a  broad  level  channel  between. 
Quite  dry  when  I  rode  my  horse  across  it,  no  better  illustration  of  "  a 
deceitful  brook  "  could  be  imagined,  though  Job's  words  more  strictly 
mean,  "My  brethren  have  deceived  me  like  a  torrent-bed  " — Expect- 
ing water  I  have  found  none;  "as  the  rush  of  water  in  torrent- beds, 
their  friendship  has  passed  away.'"^  It  helped  one  also  to  understand 
the  cry  of  the  Psalmist:  "Turn  again,"  or  rather,  "Cause  to  return 
again  our  captivity,  as  streams  of  rushing  water  return  to  the  dry  beds 
of  the  wadys  in  the  Negeb,""  the  very  region  in  which  I  was  travelling. 
The  country,  without  its  peojile,  was  then  like  the  wady  as  I  saw  it; 
would  that  tliev  might  return  to  it  in  tumultuous,  multitudinous  force, 
like  the  torrent  that  in  winter  Avould  fill  the  wady  in  all  its  breadth  ! 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  "  wilderness  "  in  the  Bible  is  the  same 
as  desert,  but  it  really  means,  even  etymologically,  only  a  region  given 
up  to  wild  creatures,*  and  although  used  by  our  translators  as  the 
equivalent  of  five  different  liebrew  words,  it  often  stands  rather  for  a 
pastoral  region,  such  as  the  district  from  Gaza  south,  than  for  an  arid 
waste.  The  fact  is,  all  the  open  country  of  the  plains,  the  Shephelah, 
or  the  Negeb,  is  pasture  and  wilderness  by  turn;  spring  covering  it 

1  The  two  words  in  Hebrew  for  milk,  "halab"  and  "heniali,"  often  leave  it  doubt ful  whether 
sour  milk,  "leben,"  or  sweet,  is  intended.  2  Burekhardt,  Travels,  p.  697.  Xiebulir.  llrisru,  ii.  373. 
3  Shaw,  Travels,  i.  308.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1738,  in  folio.  4  l  Sam.  xvii.  18 
5  Shaw,  Travels,  i.  308.    6  Job  vi.  15.    7  Ps.  cxxvi.  i.    8  From  A.-S.  -wilder"— a  wild  animal. 
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with  thin  grass  and  a  bright  tapestry  of  flowers,  but  the  hot  summer 
burning  up  one  part  after  another,  so  that  shepherds  have  ever  to  lead 
their  flocks  to  new  districts,  the  wonder  being  how,  in  some  of  these, 
the  creatures  find  enough  to  keep  them  alive.^  "The  pastures  of  the 
wilderness,"^  therefore,  included  such  tracts  as  those  through  which  I 
was  passing;  the  very  region  in  which  Isaac  spent  his  long  shepherd 
life  ;  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  herds  of  cattle  on  every  slope  show- 
ing how  rich  it  is  in  spring,  though  in  the  hot  months  the  Arab  tents 
would  be  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  countrj^,  where,  from  experience, 
it  was  known  that  herbage  would  be  longer  green. 

It  was  delightful  to  ride  on  through  the  fresh  air,  with  the  boundless 
horizon  all  to  one's  self  but  for  a  stray  human  figure  or  a  small  Arab 
encampment.  I  had  admirable  opportunities  for  studying  the  shepherd 
of  Isaac's  district,  and  he  certainly  was  not  very  poetical.  One  ragged 
Arab  in  an  "abba,"  tending  some  sheep  and  goats,  told  us  how, one  of 
the  latter  had  been  stolen  from  him  by  a  man  of  another  tribe ;  how 
he  had  traced  it,  and  got  back,  not  only  the  goat,  but  its  worth  in 
money.  But  this  did  not  content  him,  for  revenge  is  sweet  even  in  the 
wilderness  of  Gerar.  He  Avas  on  the  look-out  for  a  horse  or  camel  of 
the  offending  tribesman,  or  of  one  of  his  encampment,  and  when  he 
found  one  he  would  steal  it!  Another  shepherd,  armed  with  two 
pistols  and  a  long-barielled  gun,  stood  playing  on  a  reed  pipe  to  a  large 
flock  of  shee])  and  goats,  which  followed  the  music  as  he  stalked  slowly 
on  before.  It  may  have  been  that  the  simple  reed  pipe — one  or  two 
lengths  of  thick  reed,  pierced  Avith  holes,  and  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
piece  of  smaller  diameter,  one  side  of  which  was  cut  through  to  cause 
vibration — was  "the  organ"  invented  by  Jubal,^  but,  if  so,  it  had 
remained  exceedingly  primitive.  Its  compass  was  only  a  few  changes 
in  a  higher  or  deeper  drone,  simply  distressing  to  unaccustomed  ears. 
It  was  clearly,  however,  a  delight  to  the  sons  of  the  desert,*  and 
formed  in  ancient  times,  with  the  harp^  and  timbrel,^  the  music  of 
the  dance  before  the  tents,  when  the  herds  and  flocks  had  come  home, 
or  of  shepherds  amusing  themselves  on  the  pastures.  Each  sex,  it 
must  be  understood,  still  dances  alone.  To  see  the  sheep  following  the 
shepherd  brought  back  to  one's  mind  the  Avords  of  our  Lord,  especially 
Avhen  I  found  that  the  he-goat,  or  ram,  Avhich  led  the  flock,  and  some 
others  that  folloAved  the  sljepherd  closely,  had  a  name  to  Avhich  they 
ansAvered  Avhen  called  by  him:  "The  sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  he 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out.""  As  there 
are  no  fences,  and  many  flocks,  it  is  necessary  that  each  flock  should 
learn  to  folloAV  its  oavu  shepherd  ;  nor  must  it  Avander  off' to  tlie  open 
patches  of  Avheat  or  bai'ley,  as  it  Avould  if  not  thus  trained.       To  go 

1  "Midbav,"  tlie  usual  word  for  wiUlerness  available  for  pasture,  comes  from  a  root,  "to drive" 
— tliat  is.  to  drive  flocks  or  herds.  2  Ps.  Ixv.  12:  Joel  ii.  22.  3  Gen.  iv.  2L  4  Job  xxi.  12.  5  1  Sam. 
xvi.  16.    6  Job  xxi.  12.    7  John  x.  3. 
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astray  iu  the  open  jilain  brings  danger,  lor  a  lost  sheep  is  a  ready  prey 
to  some  cliance  wild  beast  I'roni  the  mountains.  But  if  it  be  lost  in 
the  desolate  hills  its  destruction  is  almost  certain  if  it  be  not  found 
again,  for  there  wolves  and  jackals  abound,  while  leopards  still  prowl 
in  the  hills  of  Gilead,  in  those  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  Carmel 
and  the  hills  of  Galilee.  Anciently  indeed  tiiese  fierce  creatures  seem 
to  have  been  numerous,  for  we  read  of  a  town  called  Beth  Nimra,  "the 
House  of  the  Leopard,"^  and  the  stream  that  runs  past  it  is  to  this  day 
called  "Kahr  Nimrin,"  "the  Eiver  of  the  Leopards."  There  was 
another,  Nimrin,  "the  Leopards,"  in  Moab,'^  while  Canticles  speaks  of 
"  the  Mountains  of  the  Leopard,"^  and  we  find  a  place  called 
"Nimeirah"  at  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  If  the  shepherd  sees  a 
sheep  or  goat  Avandering,  he  calls  it  back;  but  should  it  still  keep  on 
its  course,  he  hurls  a  stone  from  his  sling,  so  as  to  fall  just  beyond  it 
and  frightened  it  back  to  the  flock. 

The  fidelity  of  Eastern  shepherds  to  their  flocks  is  proverbial.  Not 
a  few  manage  to  obtain  an  old  long-barelled  gun,  or  a  pistol,  especially 
in  districts  exposed  to  the  Bedouins,  as  for  instance  to  the  south  of 
Gaza;  but  most  of  them  have,  in  addition,  a  strong  oaken  club- or 
bludgeon,  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  its  round  or  oblong  head  stuck 
full  of  heavy  iron  nails :  a  terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  strong, 
brave  man.  A  loop  at  the  handle  serves  to  hang  it  to  the  "leathern 
girdle  "^  universally  worn  by  peasants  and  the  humbler  classes,  to 
bind  together  the  unbleached  cotton  shirt  which  is  their  w'hole  dress 
by  day.  "When  it  is  passed  over  the  wrist,  this  loop  is  also  a  security 
that  the  weapon  shall  not  be  lost,  even  if  knocked  out  of  the  hand  in  a 
struggle.  I  was  struck,  when  encamped  on  the  Hill  of  Samaria,  with 
the  dangerous  look  of  this  club.  The  people  around  bear  an  indiffer- 
ent name,  so  that  watchmen  had  been  appointed,  without  my  knowl- 
edge, to  protect  the  tent.  That  two  peasants  should  be  prowling 
around  it  iu  the  darkness  seemed  awkward.  Why  were  they  doing 
so?  To  settle  the  matter  I  rose  and  went  out  in  the  dark  to  the  nearer 
of  the  two.  In  a  moment,  pushing  aside  his  "abba,"  his  presence  was 
explained  by  the  production  of  a  bludgeon  with  a  head  as  large  as  a 
melon,  and  rough  with  iron — a  common  shepherd's  club  extemporized 
into  a  policeman's  baton!  He  pointed  to  it  and  to  the  houses  near,  and 
I  at  once  understood  his  office.  On  the  lonely  unfenced  hills  and  stony 
mountains,  the  danger  that  wild  beasts  will  attack  the  flock  is  always 
sufiicient  to  make  a  careful  guard  necessary.-  The  yell  of  the  hyena 
and  the  shriek  of  the  jackal  may,  even  at  this  day,  be  heard  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  venomous  snakes  are  common  in  the  hot  season.  The 
limestone  rocks  and  chalky  hills  aftbrd  theserpent  tribe  the  very  haunts 

1  Num.  xxxii.  3,  36.  The  same  as  Bethabara.  "  the  House  of  tlie  Ford,"  where  John  baptized- 
Nimrin  also  means  '-Clear  Waters."  2  Isa.  xv.  6:  Jer.  xlviii.  34.  3  Cant.  iv.  8.  4  Matt.  iii.  4; 
Mark  i.  6. 
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they  love,  and  in  summer  they  become  very  dangerous.  The  deadly 
cobra — perhaps  the  "asp"  of  the  Bible;  the  viper  in  two  varieties, 
and  six  other  poisonous  snakes,  are  more  or  less  common ;  one  of  them, 
the  horned  snake,  only  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long,  being  so  deadly 
that  a  man  bitten  by  it  dies  in  half  an  hour.  Besides  these,  the  shep- 
herd has  to  guard  against  huge  birds  of  prey,  which  swoop  down  on  a 
stray  kid  or  lamb,  and  need  all  the  vigor  of  the  shepherd  to  beat  them 
off.  But  none  of  these  foes  terrify  the  brave  protector  of  the  flock, 
who,  if  it  be  small,  is  generally  its  owner,  or  one  of  the  family, — for 
though  "hirelings"  are  necessary  when  flocks  are  large,  they  cannot 
always  be  trusted.  "  He  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd, 
whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the 
sheep,  and  fleeth :  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the 
sheep."^  "  But  the  good  shepherd  knows  his  sheep,  and  is  known  by 
them,  and  is  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  sheep."^  There  are 
no  lions  in  Palestine  now,  and  bears  are  only  seen  in  the  upper  gorges 
of  Lebanon,  but  the  shepherds  of  to-day  are  often  as  manly  and  faithful 
as  David,  long  ago,  when  he  went  out,  single-handed,  at  one  time  after 
a  lion,  and  at  another  after  a  bear,  and  delivered  the  lambs  out  of  their 
mouths,  catching  the  lion  by"  the  heard  when  it  turned  on  him,  and 
smiting  and  slaying  it.^  "The  Arabs,"  says  Thevenot,  "fear  a  lion  so 
little  that  they  often  pursue  him  with  only  a  club  in  their  hand,  and 
kill  him."4 

But  wild  beasts  are  not  the  only  danger  to  a  flock.  The  hills  abound 
in  caves  and  hiding-places  which  are  often  the  resort  of  robbers,  and 
the  wandering  Bedouins,  in  their  black  tents,  are  always  ready  to  steal 
goats,  sheep,  or  cattle  when  opportunity  offers.  In  a  country  so  thinh^ 
populated,  moreov^er,  the  shepherd  often  can  only  trust  to  his  single- 
handed  bravery  to  defend  his  charge  if  the  thief  approach.  Indeed,  it 
is  necessary  in  some  parts  still  to  pay  blackmail  to  the  roving  Arabs 
to  keep  them  from  driving  off"  herds  and  flocks  alike.  It  is  so  round 
Kerak,  in  Moab,  the  sheepmasters  of  which  give  so  much  a  year  to  the 
Bedouin  sheikhs  as  a  security  that  these  hereditary  thieves  will  not 
harry  the  folds:  a  state  of  things  exactly  like  that  of  which  David 
speaks  when  he  reproaches  Nabal  at  Carmel,  in  the  Negeb,  for  refus- 
ing his  followers  food  and  refreshment.  "  I  have  heard,"  says  he, 
"  tliat  thou  hast  shearers :  now  thy  shepherds  who  were  with  us,  we 
hurt  them  not,  neither  was  there  ouuht  missing  unto  them  all  the  while 
they  were  in  Carmel."^  Not  to  have  attacked  the  shepherds  and  car- 
ried oft'  their  sheep  w^as  held  to  entitle  the  Adullam  band  that  fol- 
lowed David  to  a  liberal  recompense.  There  was,  however,  a  better 
ground  for  claiming  bounty,  for  the  sturdy  claimants  had,  besides,  been 
"  a  wall  to  Nabal's  men,  both  by  night  and  day,"  protecting  them  from 

1  John  X.  12.     2  John  x.  14. 15.     3  1  Sam.  xvii.  35.     4  RosenniBller,  A.  u.  N.  Morgerdand,  iii.  45, 
where  various  cases  of  like  bravery  are  given.    5  1  Sam.  xxv.  7. 
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attai'k  by  other  hands.'  Slieplicrds,  even  now,  tell  siinilnr  tales  of 
their  eneotinters  with  beasts  or  with  robbers,  orol'tlieir  iiroteetioii  by 
frieiully  encainpnieiits,  as  their  predeeessoi's  did  thousands  ol  years  ago. 
1  lieard  of  a  case  which  liiippened  only  a  short  time  since,  where  u)30or 
fellow  defended  his  Hock  so  valiantly  against  several  Bedouin  robbers 
that  he  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  midst  of  his  sheej).  The  good  shep- 
herd still  "giveth  his  life  for  the  sheej)."- 

Shephenls  often,  like  Jacob,  or  like  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
abide  in  the  iield,  or  open  country,  lceei)ing  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night  ;^  the  ))arching  drought  consuniing  them  by  day  and  the  frost 
by  night."*  In  the  early  spring,  the  best  pasturage  is  on  the  sea-coast 
phiins;  but  as  the  heat  increases,  the  flocks,  as  I  have  said,  are  driven 
higher  and  higlier,  till  the  hot  summer  finds  them  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  When  no  shee{)-fold  is  near,  a  ring  of  thorny  bushes  is 
heaped  up,  but  the  wolf,  after  all,  may  leap  into  the  guarded  circle, 
though  the  dogs  of  the  fiocic  be  watching  outside.  On  the  lowland 
plains  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  and  cities  sup|)ly-stones  for  permanent 
folds,  the  walls  of  which  are  often  protected  by  a  ring  of  thorns  laid 
above  them.  A  slight  shelter  near  at  hand  is  frequently  all  the  pro- 
tection through  the  night  for  their  guardians ;  indeed,  in  the  highest 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  far  above  human  habitations,  they  often  have  to 
content  themselves  witli  the  shelter  of  some  slight  bend  in  the  ground, 
setting  stones  around  it,  and  strewing  rushes  within,  for  a  bed.  A  fire 
kindled  in  the  centre,  so  that  they  can  lie  with  their  feet  to  it,  is  their 
only  comfort,  and  their  I'urniture  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  few 
pots  and  pans,  some  sheep-skins  and  old  rugs,  under  charge  of  faithful 
dogs  during  the  day,  when  the  shepherds  are,  perhaps,  miles  away. 
In  the  south  they  often  sleep  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  year. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  shepherds  wake,  and  each  of  them  "  put- 
teth  forth  "  his  own  sheep,  counting  them  as  he  lets  them  pass  slowly 
out  under  his  rod,  through  the  one  doorway.  To  help  him  in  doing  so 
"he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out,"^  for  flocks 
of  difl'erent  she])herds  may  liave  rested  through  the  night  in  the  same 
fold.  Unlike  the  thief  or  I'obber,  who  stealthily  climbs  the  wall,  he 
goes  in  through  the  door  to  bring  out  his  flock ;  the  shepherd  who  for 
the  time  is  acting  as  gate-kee})er  gladly  opening  to  him  as  he 
approaches.  Once  outside,  he  begins  his  daily  march  at  the  head  of 
his  goats  and  sheep,  the  old  he-goats  and  rams,  which,  often  decked 
with  bells,  lead  the  rest,  keeping  close  behind  him,  like  so  many  dogs. 
It  is  one  of  the  amusements  of  his  monotonous  day  to  play  with  them 
at  times,  for  they  are  his  only  com])anions.  Pretending  to  run  away, 
he  will  soon  be  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  the  sheep  ;  setting  out  to 
climb  the  rocks,  he  is  presently  followed  by  the  goats,  and  at  last, 
1  1  Sam.  XXV.  15, 16.    2  John  x.  11.    3  Lukeii.  8.    4  Gen.  xxxi.  40.    5  John  x.  3. 
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when  be  rests,  all  the  flock — goats  and  sheep  alike — circle  round  him, 
gambolling  in  delight.  Such  a  picture  enables  us  to  read  with  fresh 
joy  how  Jehovah  leads  His  people  like  a  flock,  lor  so  He  led  them 
once  "  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron."  ^  In  the  hill-country — and 
most  of  Palestine  is  hilly — the  natural  caves  of  the  rocks,  once  the 
dwellings  of  the  ancient  Horites,  are  the  common  folds,  as  they  were 
in  the  old  days  when  Saul,  in  pursuing  David,  "  came  to  the  sheepcotes 
by  the  way,  where  was  a  cave."^  Across  the  Jordan,  on  the  other 
hand,  whei'e  caves  are  not  to  be  had,  Reuben  determined  to  "  build 
sheepfolds  for  their  cattle."  ^ 

In  the  mountains,  cleft  as  they  often  are  by  narrow,  impassable 
ravines,  a  sheep  may  easily  wander  too  near  the  edge,  and  be  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  gloomy  depth  below.  Dr.  Duft'  noticed  an  interest- 
ing incident  associated  Avitli  such  a  scene.  "  When  on  a  narrow 
bridle-path,"  says  he,  "  cut  out  on  the  face  of  a  precipitous  ridge,  I 
observed  a  native  shepherd  with  his  flock,  which,  as  usual,  followed 
him.  He  frequently  stopped  and  looked  back  ;  and  if  he  saw  a  sheep 
creeping  up  too  far,  or  coming  too  near  the  edge,  would  go  back,  and, 
putting  the  crook  round  one  of  its  hind  legs,  would  gently  pull  it  to 
him."*  This  is  the  shepherd's  staft';  sometimes  bent,  thus,  into  a 
crook,  but  more  commonly  a  long,  stout,  straight  oak  stick,  often  cased 
at  its  low^er  end  in  iron,  to  beat  off' the  thief  or  wild  beast.  This  staft" 
to  help  and  the  club  to  protect  are  the  staft'  and  the  rod  Avith  which 
God  comforts  His  people.^ 

In  lambing-time  the  greatest  care  of  his  flock  is  taken  by  the  shep- 
herd. The  ewes  are  driven  slowly,  to  prevent  their  being  injured,*^ 
and  you  will  often  see  the  shepherd  carrying  a  lamb  under  his  arm, 
and  others  in  the  bosom  of  his  cotton  shirt,  the  girdle  making  a 
pocket  of  it;  just  as  Highland  shepherds  carry  helpless  lambs  in  the 
folds  of  their  plaids.  So  the  prophet  pictures  the  Messiah:  "He  shall 
feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd :  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His 
arm,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that 
are  with  young." '^  As  the  shepherd  does  so,  he  often  calls  them,  if 
necessary;  but,  indeed,  they  know  him  so  well  that  they  commonly 
follow  close  behind  of  their  own  accord.  It  would  be  idle,  however, 
for  one  unknown  to  them  to  take  the  shepherd's  place  :  "  A  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him :  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  a  stranger."  ^  Anyone  who  visits  Palestine  may  readily  find 
with  what  truth  this  picture  is  painted. 

It  is  common  to  see  a  shepherd  followed  by  separate  flocks,  one  of 
goats  and  the  other  of  sheep,  which  he  has  divided  one  from  another 
to  lead  them  to  some  part  where  each  will  find  the  pasture  it  prefers. 

1  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20:  Ixxx.  1.     2  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3.     3  Num.  xxxii.  16.     4  Lije  oj  Dr.  Duff,  ii.  165.     5  Ps. 
xxiii.  4.   6  Gen.  xxxiii.  13.    7  Isa.  xl.  11.   8  John  x.  5. 
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The  goat  thrives  best  on  rocky  slopes,  and  is  so  fond  of  young  leaves 
that  lie  seeks  them  above  all  things,  sonietirnes  even  managing  to  get 
u|)  into  a  tree  to  obtain  them,  whereas  sheep  prefer  the  fresh  grass  of 
the  i)lains  or  mountains.  Hence  the  west  side  of  Palestine,  from  Heb- 
ron to  llernion,  with  its  bushy  and  grassless  hills,  is  specially  suited 
for  the  goat,  while  the  eastern  table-land,  beyond  the  Jordan,  destitute 
of  trees  or  underwood,  but  rich  in  short  grass  and  herbs,  is  the  j)ara- 
dise  of  slicep;  as  the  coast-[)lains  of  Sharon  and  Philistia,  dotted  with 
si)ots  in  which  tlie  grass  is  specially  strong  and  full  of  sap,  have,  in 
all  ages,  been  specially  adapted  for  cattle.^  But  there  are  many  parts 
where  both  shecji  and  goats  can  be  pastured  by  the  same  shepherd,  so 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  ilock  of  black  goats  feeding  in  tiie 
open  scrub,  while  a  flock  of  white  sheep  nibble  the  grass  a  little  way 
off;  tlic  sht'plierd  standing  midway  between  the  two  to  watch  both.  I 
could  iie\cr  witness  this  without  thinking  how  our  Lord  must  have 
taken  note  of  it  in  Ilis  journeys,  as  is  shown  in  His  awful  words 
respecting  the  goats  being  set  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  on  the 
right,  at  the  Great  Day.^ 

Goats  feed  all  day  long,  seldom  thinking  of  the  heat  or  seeking 
shade,  and  are  led  into  the  fold  at  niiilit,  to  be  brouuht  out  a<>ain  in 
the  morning.  It  is  only  in  the  cool  months,  on  the  contrary,  that 
sheep  feed  through  the  da3^  In  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are 
led  out  to  pasture  only  towards  sunset,  returning  home  in  the  morning, 
or  if  they  be  led  out  in  the  morning  they  lie  during  the  hot  hours  in 
the  shade  of  some  tree  or  rock,  or  in  the  rude  shelter  of  bushes  pre- 
pared lor  them.^  They  are  taken  into  the  warmth  of  caves  or  under 
other  cover  during  the  coldest  part  of  winter;  the  lambs  are  born 
between  January  and  the  beginning  of  March,  and  need  to  be  kei)t 
with  the  ewes  in  the  field,  that  the  mothers  may  get  nutriment  enough 
to  sup})ort  the  poor  w'eak  creatures,  which  cannot  be  taken  to  and  from 
the  pasturage,  but  must  remain  on  it.  That  many  of  them  die  is 
inevitable,  in  spite  of  the  shepherd's  utmost  care,  for  snow  and  frost  on 
the  uplands,  and  heavy  rain  on  the  plains,  are  very  fatal  to  them.  Nor 
is  their  guardian  less  to  be  pitied.  He  cannot  leave  them,  day  or  night, 
and  often  has  no  shelter.  At  times,  wdien  on  his  weary  watch,  he  may 
be  able  to  gather  branches  enough  to  make  a  comparatively  dry  spot 
on  which  to  stand  in  the  wild  weather,  but  this  is  not  always  the  ease. 
I  have  heard  of  the  skin  peeling  completely  from  a  poor  man's  feet, 
from  continued  exposure.  By  night,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  often,  in 
outl3'ing  places,  to  sleep  (m  whatever  brush  he  may  gather  ;  his  sheep- 
skin coat,  or  an  old  rug  or  coverlet,  his  only  protection.  Perhaps  it 
fared  thus  with  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  when  they  were  "  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their 
flock  by  night?'  ^ 
I  2  Kings  jii.  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.    2  Matt,  xxv.  32,  S3.    3  Cant.  i.  7.    4  Luke  U.  8—1?, 
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It  is  at  this  season,  moreover,  amidst  the  storms  and  rains  of  winter, 
that  the  jackal  and  the  wolf  are  specially  alert,  as  in  old  times  was 
the  lion,  which  came  up  from  the  thickets  of  Jordan.  The  shepherd 
ma}'^  have  found  shelter  in  some  rude  mud  cabin;  his  sheep  feeding 
outside,  tlie  bells  on  the  necks  of  their  leaders  tinkling  as  thev  do  so. 
The  dogs,  drenched  and  slee})y,  seek  the  shelter  of  any  bush  or  tree. 
Thick  darkness  rests  around.  Sleep  above  all  things  is  needed  by  the 
shepherd,  but  he  dares  not  rest.^  From  time  to  time  he  anxiously 
shouts  to  the  dogs,  to  keep  them  awake.  A  rush  of  sheep  takes 
place;  the  dogs  give  angry  voice;  it  may  be  the  wolf.  The  shep- 
herd is  at  once  out  to  call  back  his  flock,  and  to  drive  off  the  wild 
beast,  if  the  alarm  has  been  well  founded.  The  good  shepherd  has  no 
thought  for  himself,  but  only  for  his  trust.  In  Bible  ages  tow^ers  were 
often  built  in  tlie  centre  of  the  fold,  when  it  was  large,  so  that  the 
shepherds  might  oft'er  a  better  defence,  when  their  flocks  were 
around  them,  within  the  guardian  wall,-  and  in  this  case  of  course  tliey 
were  ])rotected,  more  or  less  from  the  weather;  but  few  could  have 
been  thus  fortunate. 

Yet  there  is  a  bright  as  well  as  a  dark  side  to  the  shepherd's  life. 
No  occupation  could  be  more  delightful  to  the  simple  mind  to  which 
the  flock  is  the  chief  concern  in  the  universe,  than  when  he  leads  forth 
his  sheep  or  goats  to  green  pastures,  and  beside  still  waters  as  they 
glide  over  the  stones  in  some  still-flowing  brook.^  The  patient  sheep 
follow  meekly;  even  among  the  lively  goats  some  do  so,  and  the  rest 
follow  them.  Ilis  charge  once  busy  feeding,  the  shepherd  can  take  his 
pipe  and  play  artless  melodies,  or  cheer  himself  by  his  simple  songs. 
In  the  rare  case  of  senius,  the  alorv  of  the  mornino-  or  evening  may 
wake  liigher  aspirations,  as  it  once  did  in  the  soul  of  David,  calling 
forth  some  of  his  wondrous  Psalms,  first  sung  to  his  own  accompani- 
ment on  tlie  harp  which  he  had  himself  invented.*  In  the  burning  heat  of 
noon,  on  tlie  treeless  plain  or  hill-side,^  the  shepherd  leads  the  sheep 
to  the  shadow  of  some  great  rock  in  the  weary  land,  as  I  have  often 
seen  ;  the  panting  creatures  pressing  close  to  the  cold  stone,  alike  for 
deeper  shadow  and  to  fieel  its  natural  coolness.^  Often,  indeed,  in 
these  overpowering  hours,  I  have  noticed  them  crowding  into  the  open 
caves  which  abound  everywhere  in  the  chalky  hills.  When  evening 
falls  tliev  follow  their  guide  to  the  nearest  well,  if  there  be  no  running- 
water — not  unfrequently  to  find  other  flocks  before  them.  In  such  a  case 
strife  as  to  priority  often  arises,  in  a  land  where  water  is  so  scarce;  as 
in  the  old  davs  with  tlie  "herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle"  and  those  of 
the  cattle  of  Lot,"   or  with  the  Philistine  herdsmen  of  Gerar  and  those 

1  Xah.  iii.  IS  2  Isa.  i.  8:  "a  besieged  city"  is  translated  by  Hitzig,  "a shepherd's  watch- 
tower."  Hfii.  XXXV.  '1\:  ''tlie  tower  of  Edar'"  means  •' a  sheplierd's  tower."  See  also  2  Kings 
xvjl.  9:  xviii.  R:  2  Cliron.  xxvi.  10.  3  Ps.  xxiii.  2.  4  Ps.  xxxiii.  2;  1  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Amos  vi.  5. 
5  Gen.  xx.NJ.  ■}•'».    ()  Isa.  xxxii.  2:  xxv.  4;  xlix.  2;  Ps.  xci.  1.    7  Gen.  xiii.  7. 
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of  Isaac.^  Soinctimcs  the  deep  wells  are  covered  by  a  great  stone,  ^o 
lieavv  that  it  can  only  bu  moved  by  the  joint  strength  of  several  meu; 
tlius  securing  tlie  water  against  the  sellishness  of  any  single  shepherd, 
and  forcing  him  to  wait  till  his  brethren  who  have  an  equal  right  to  it 
have  arrived.-  if  it  be  the  season  for  leading  them  to  the  fold  by 
night,  t!ie  sheep  are  guided  thither  as  evening  falls,  the  shepherd  stand- 
ing at  the  rude  gate  with  outstretched  stail",  counting  them  on  entering, 
as  in  the  morning.-^  Then  comes  the  watch  by  night,  till  the  next 
morning  brings  back  the  same  daily  occupation. 

An  eastern  shei)herd  is  responsible  for  every  mishap  to  his  flock,  but 
this  responsibility  is  lightened  by  the  fact  that  his  wages  generally 
de})end  on  its  prosperity,  being  paid  by  a  share  of  the  young  lambs,  or 
of  the  Avool,  or  of  both.  A))art  from  the  natural  sympathy  with  the 
only  living  creatures  linked  to  him  by  daily  companionship,  self-inter- 
est thus  ])rompts  him  to  unwearying  care  and  brave  fidelity  in  his 
calling,  lie  will  wander  for  hours  after  a  sheep  that  has  strayed 
into  some  waterjess  hollow  in  the  wilderness,  or  some  gloomy  and 
desolate  ravine  in  the  mountains,  and  when  he  has  found  it,  will  bear 
the  exhausted  creature  home  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing  that  it  is 
restored  to  the  flock:  a  type,  as  our  Saviour  tells  us,  of  heavenly  love, 
seeking  and  saving  the  human  soul.'*  Pit}",  however,  might  well  be 
mingled  with  more  common  elements  in  the  shepherd,  for  in  old  times, 
as~  now,  the  judge  might  sentence  him  to  make  good  to  his  master 
that  which  was  lost,  though  bv  the  law  of  Moses  he  was  not  held 
responsible  for  sheep  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  if  he  produced  some 
fragment  to  show  that  they  really  had  been  so  destroyed.^  Yet  Jacob 
had  to  make  good  to  his  covetous  uncle,  Laban,  '-the  white"  Svrian, 
even  such  of  the  flock  as  beasts  of  prey  had  killed.*'^  It  should  be 
ad<lcd  that  ;t1ong  with  conscientious  shepherds,  there  have  doubtless 
been  some,  in  all  ages,  as  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  and  Zcchariah,  who 
"ate  the  milk  and  butter,  and  clothed  themselves  with  the  wool;  who 
killed  the  fatted  sheep,  and  did  not  feed  the  flock,  or  strengthen  the 
weak,  or  heal  the  sick,  or  bind  up  the  injured,  or  lead  back  the  strayed, 
or  seek  the  lost."'' 

At  the  best,  the  calling  of  the  shepherd  is  a  poor  one.  It  required  a 
service  of  twentj^-one  years,  and  all  his  special  astuteness,  to  give 
Jacob  independence.  In  a  time  of  famine  the  prodigal  son  could  only 
obtain  lor  himself  the  dry  pods  of  the  carob,  lying  below  the  tree,  the 
food  of  the  swine  he  was  tending.^  Amos  added  to  his  shepherding 
the  piercing  of  sycamore  figs,  to  increase  his  wages,  that  he  might 
live.^  The  share  in  tlie  flock  allowed  as  the  reward  of  the  herdsman 
is  small,  though  years  may  increase  it  to  a  flock  of  his  own.     Mean- 

1  Gen.  xxvi.  20.  2  Gen.  xxix.  2, ."?.  3  Lev.  xxvii.  :^2.  Knobcl.  4  Luke  xv.  4.  5.  Ex.  xxii.  0—13. 
6  Gen.  xxxi.  :«t.  7.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3,  4:  Zecli.  xi.  1(">.  ^a'  (iL'ikie'fi  Hours  zvitli  tlie  Bible,  \i.  21S,iOt 
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while  lie  has  milk  from  the  goats  for  liis  maintenance,  and  a  sheep- 
skin or  two  from  which  to  make  a  coat  against  the  winter's  cold,  and 
slowly  toils  tlirougli  long  poverty  to  what  is  to  liim  independence. 
Few,  we  may  rest  assured,  have  Jacob's  wit  or  opportunity  to  gain 
flocks  and  herds  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  spotted  and  speck- 
led.i  Still,  to  tend  sheep  lias  always  been  honourable  in  a  country 
like  Palestine,  so  that,  to-day,  we  see  the  daughters  of  a  sheikh,  or  of 
the  foremost  men  of  a  tribe,  thinking  the  work  worthy  of  them,  as 
Rachel  did  long  ago  in  Ilaran,  and  Moses  in  Midian.^  There  is  indeed, 
in  the  East,  such  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  manhood  in  itself,  apart 
from  all  accidents  of  birth  or  position,  that  any  calling  not  obviously 
dishonorable  is  dignified  by  becoming  a  human  vocation.  The  poor- 
est beggar  has  a  quiet  self-respect  which  commands  respect  from 
others. 

The  sheep  of  Palestine  are  longer  in  the  head  than  ours,  and  have 
tails  from  five  inches  broad  at  the  narrowest  part,  to  fifteen  inches  at 
the  widest,  the  weight  being  in  proportion,  and  ranging  generally  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds,^  but  sometimes  extending  to  thirty  pounds.^ 
The  tails  are,  in  fact,  huge  masses  of  fat,  for  which,  in  some  parts,  ' 
small  carts  are  said  to  be  used,  tied  behind  the  animal.^  Dr.  van 
Lennep,  however,  ridicules  this,  though  he  tells  us  that  the  tail, 
"though  usually  not  more  than  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  three  and  even  four  times  as  heavy" !^  This  is  on  a  par  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  tail  is  three  cubits — or  four  feet 
and  a  half — long.  Instead  of  this,  it  simply  reaches  to  the  knees  or  a 
little  below  them,  standing  out  as  a  great  broad  mass,  its  tip  coming 
to  a  point  turned  slightly  out.  This  amazing  appendage  is  used  ;is 
grease,  and  also  for  lamps  and  cooking;  the  Arabs  even  eating  it  as  a 
delicacy,  when  fried  in  slices,  though  it  tastes  much  like  fried  tallow. 
With  such  a  tail  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rest  of  the  carcass  weighs 
only  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  rams  alone  have  horns ;  the 
color  of  the  breed  is  white,  but  some  have  brown  faces. 

The  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  once  held  by  Israel  is  not  rich  in 
pasture  suited  for  cattle,  so  that  it  could  never  have  supported  great 
herds.  But  its  dry,  chalky  soil,  growing  sparse  aromatic  plants  and 
salt-containing  herbs,  its  stunted  brush,  and  stretches  of  light  hill- 
grasses,  offered  abundant  food  for  sheep  and  goats.  The  extent  to 
which  these  characteristics  of  their  country  were  utilized  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  importance  of  the  part  which  sheep  and  goats  fill  in 
their  history,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  more  than  500  times.  Sheep  always  come  first  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  wealth   of  the  patriarchs,'^  as  they  do  also  in  the  case  of 

1  Gen.  XXX.  32.  2  Gen.  xxix.  0:  Ex.  iii.  1 :  ii.  16.  3  Tristram,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  144.  4  Riehm, 
p.  1384.  5  RoseniHiiller,  Bib.  Naturgeschichte,  pt.  ii.  76.  See  also  Kerod.,  iil.  113.  6  Bible  Lands, 
p.  196.    7   Gen.  xxvi.  14;  xxxiii.  13. 
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Job.^  NahaVs  flocks  in  Cannel,  south  of  Judfea,  consisted  of  3,00C 
sheep  and  1,000  goats.'-  David's  flocks  were  so  large  that  it  was 
necessarv  i'oi-  him  to  have  a  special  overseer  of  his  shei)herds;"  and 
Ilczekiah  thought  it  worth  while  to  provide  "cotes"  for  his  sheep  and 
goats  on  a  royal  scale.*  Solomon  oiVered  120,000  sheep  at  tlie  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temi)le,  and  required  36,500  a  year  for  his  table ;'^  anil 
manv  thousand  sheep  are  recorded  to  have  been  offered  as  sacrifices  (m 
one  occasion  by  various  Jewish  kings.** 

But  if  the  Jewish  mountains  and  })lains,  and  the  uplands  of  the 
Negeb,  were  thus  dotted  with  flocks,  the  number  of  sheep  and  goats 
reared  in  the  districts  east  of  the  Jordan  was  much  greater,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  ]K)pulation  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  extent  and  riches  of 
the  pasturage.  Job,  in  the  Ilauran,  had  latterly  14,000  sheep;  and 
King  Mesha,  of  Moab,  was  laid  under  a  tribute  to  Ahab  of  100,000 
lambs  a  year,  and  the  wool  of  100,000  rams."  But  the  wandering 
Arabs,  in  those  days,  were  specially  wealthy  in  fl(^cks,  rivaling  the 
great  sheep-masters  of  Australia,  where,  thirty  years  ago,  there  were 
already  10,000,000  sheep.*  The  Israelites,  under  Moses,  we  are  told, 
carried  off'  from  the  ]\Iidianites  675,000  sheep,^  and  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
swept  away  from  tlie  "Ilagarites"  250,000.10  The  flocks  of  Kedar — a 
wandering  tribe  of  Arabs  in  Northern  Arabia — and  the  rams  of 
Nebaioth,  another  great  Arab  tribe,  are  noted  by  Isaiah  ;i^  the  former 
specially  supplying  the  vast  demand  of  Tyre  for  "lambs,  and  rams  and 
goats,"  12  while  Damascus  was  its  great  market  for  white  wool.i^  That 
these  numbers  and  statements  are  by  no  means  exaggerated  is  strangely 
corroborated  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  often  give  quite  as 
great  numbers  of  sheep  as  being  carried  off  from  conquered  })eoples. 
Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  greater,  for  Sennacherib  informs  us,  in  a 
cylinder  discovered  in  Nineveh,  that  in  the  war  with  ]\Ierodach 
Baladan  he  carried  off,  from  Babvlonian  and  Syrian  tribes,  no  fewer 
than  800,600  sheep  and  goats.^-' 

It  may  be  a  Avonder  with  some,  as  it  used  to  be  with  myself,  how 
such  enormous  sacrifices  of  sheep  as  the  Bible  records  could  have  been 
burnt  on  any  number  of  altars.  If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  Law,  we 
shall  find  that  only  the  internal  and  external  fat,  the  rump  or  great 
tail,  the  kidneys,  and  the  "caul  that  is  above  the  liver,"  were  actually 
consumed;  the  animal  as  a  whole  being  reserved  as  food  for  the  priests 
and  the  officers,^^  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Passover  lambs. 

Flocks  of  goats  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine  at  this  day,  as  they 
were  in  former  ages.  We  see  them  everywhere  on  the  mountains,  in 
smaller  or  larger  numbers;^''  at  times,  also,  along  with  sheep,  as  one 

1  Job  i.  3;  xlii.  12.  2  1  Sani.  xxv.  2.  S  1  fliioii.  xxvii.  31.  4  2  Cliron.  xxxii.  28.  ;'>  1  Kings 
iv.  Zi;  viii.  (W:  >  Cliron.  vii.  5.  6  2  Cliioii.  xv.  11 ;  xxx.  24.  7  Job  xlii.  12:  2  King.s  iii.  4.  S  Chnm- 
hrrs'  Encyrl.:  art.  "Australia."  9  Num.  xxxi.  32.  10  1  Cinon.  v.  21.  11  Isa.  Ix.  7.  12  Ezek.  xxvii. 
21.  13  Ezei<.  xxvii.  18.  14  Schrader,  A.  T.  KeUimchriflen,  p.  221.  15  Lev.  vii.  3—6.  16  1  Kings  xx. 
27;  Cant.  iv.  l;  vi.5. 
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flock,  in  whicli  case  it  is  usually  a  he-goat  that  is  the  special  leader  of 
the  whole,^  walking  before  it  as  gravely  as  a  sexton  before  the  white 
flock  of  a  church  choir.  It  is  from  this  custom  that  Isaiah  speaks  of 
kings  as  the  "he-goats  of  the  earth; "2  a  name  apphed  to  them  by 
Zechariah  also,^  and  to  Alexander  the  Great  by  Daniel,  who  describes 
him  as  a  he-goat  from  the  west,  with  a  notable  horn  between  his 
eyes:*  a  fitting  symbol  of  his  irresistible  power  at  the  head  of  the 
Macedonian  army.  The  quarrelsomeness  of  the  he-goats,  often  shown 
in  violence  towards  the  patient  sheep,  snpplied,  further,  an  apt  symbol 
of  a  cruel  and  oppressive  prince,^  and  as  these  characteristics  made  it 
necessary  for  the  shepherd  to  separate  the  goats  from  the  sheep  in  the 
fold,  this  may  have  been  the  immediate  source  of  the  awful  picture  in 
our  Lord's  discourse,  of  the  separation  of  the  goats  from  the  sheep  at 
the  Judgment-day.^  The  usual  color  of  the  goat  in  Palestine  is  black, 
so  that  the  comparison  in  Canticles  of  the  locks  of  the  Beloved,  hang- 
ing in  rich  abundance  over  lier  shoulders,  to  a  flock  of  long-haired 
goats,  feeding  on  the  slopes  of  the  Gilead  hills,  one  above  the  other, 
was  as  natural  to  a  poet  of  the  country  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  Beloved 
herself,  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat,  in  the  vineyards  of  which  her 
brothers  had  made  her  keeper,  says,  as  she  thinks  of  her  com])lexion, 
burnt  black  "because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  her,"  tliat  she  is  like, 
the  tents  of  Kedar,  "beautiful"  in  their  outline  as  an  encampment, 
though  the  tent-coverings,  woven  of  goats'  hair,  were  black,  like  her 
own  sun-tanned  features.'^  One  specially  useful  purpose  once  served 
by  goats'  hair  is  told  us  in  David's  history,  when  his  wife  Michal  took 
one  of  the  household  images,  or  teraphim,  and  having  duly  laid  it  on 
a  bed,  under  the  bed-clothes,  put  on  its  head  an  extemporized  wig  of 
goats'  hair,  no  doubt  like  his  own  in  color,  so  that  the  counterfeit 
passed  off  as  the  young  hero  himself,  and  saved  him  from  the  emis- 
saries of  Saul,  to  bless  the  Church  with  his  glorious  Psalms.*  It 
must,  however,  have  been  the  hair  of  a  reddish-brown  goat,  not  of  a 
black  one,  that  Michal  used,  as  David  had  auburn  hair.^  There  is  a 
kind  of  goat  with  such  brownish-red  hair,  and  there  are  also  goats  pied 
and  speckled,  like  those  which  Jacob  had  for  his  share,  though  the 
black  ones  greatly  predominate. 

Goats  were  in  much  demand  among  the  Hebrews  as  offerings;  a  kid 
eight  days  old  being  fit  for  this  use,  though  the  Passover  goat,  when  a 
lamb  was  not  used,  was  required  to  be  a  yearling.^''  The  thrice- 
repeated  command  that  a  kid  should  not  be  "seethed  [or  cooked]  in 
his  mothers  milk,"^Mnay  have  been  given,  in  part,  as  a  protest  against 
the  seeming  cruelty  of  using  the  milk  that  should  have  been  the  crea- 

1  Jer.  1  8;  Prov.  xxx.  31.  2  Isa.  xiv.  9,  "chief  ones "=he-goats.  3  Zech.  x.  3.  4Dan.  viii.5. 
5  Ezek.  xxxjv.  17.  6  Matt.  xxv.  32.  7  Cant.  i.  5.  8  I  Sam.  xix.  13— 16.  9  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  xvii.  42, 
"ruddy  "=re(l-haired.  10  Lev.  xxii.  27;  Judg.  vi.  19;  xiii.  15,  19;  Ex.  xii.  5.  11  Ex.  xxlii.  19; 
xxxiv.  26 ;  Deut.  xiv.  21, 
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ture's  nourishment,  as  the  nicdiuni  of  its  preparation  for  liuman  food; 
but  there  were  other  and  deeper  grounds.  Like  all  the  Mosaie  rules 
about  food,  it  doubtless  had  a  religious  basis;  perhaps  to  guard  the 
Hebrew  against  a  practice  associated  with  some  heathen  superstition 
prevalent  around  them.  Jewish  tradition,  reaching  back  to  hoary 
antiquitv,  seems  to  justify  this  beliel',  kids  being  said  to  have  been 
seethed  by  the  heathen  in  their  mothers'  milk,  at  the  fruit  harvest,  in 
order  to  get  a  blessing  on  the  crop  or  on  the  fields  over  which  the  milk 
was  sprinkled.^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GERAR. 


The  country,  as  we  walked  our  horses  towards  Gerar,  continued  to 
be  a  succession  of  rolling  pasture-land,  seamed  with  dry  water-courses, 
some  small,  others  showing  that  large  streams  rushed  through  them  in 
winter.  At  various  points  Bedouin  tents  of  black  goats'-hair  cloth 
came  in  view,  with  herds  of  ill'ty  or  sixty  small  cattle  feeding  on  the 
slopes;  women,  men,  or  boys  tending  them.  The  grass  was  very  thin, 
and  greatly  broken  by  tufts  of  lily -like  plants,  not  yet  come  to  flower ; 
scarlet  anemones  shining  out  between.  At  last  we  reached  the  district 
in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  pitched  their  tents  and  dug 
wells  for  their  flocks,  nearly  4,000  years  ago.  A  well  on  a  sandy  slope, 
close  by  the  track,  was  the  first  of  many  which  we  soon  passed,  indi- 
cating the  once  comparative  populousness  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  circular,  with  a  domed  roof,  partly  broken  in,  and  this  well,  like 
most  others,  had  long  ago  been  filled  up.  Some  of  those  near  at  hand 
were,  like  this  one,  filled  up  nearly  to  the  top;  a  few,  entirely;  but 
others  had  been  left  tw^elve  or  twenty  feet  deep,  with  the  rock  expo.sed 
below  the  masonry.  This  first  well  was  built  of  small  stones  set  in 
mortar,which  was  bound  with  masses  of  small  shells,  like  that  of  the  walls 
of  Ascalon.  Each  laver  of  stones  formed  a  level  circle  round  the  whole 
wall,  as  seen  on  the  outside ;  for  the  inside  was  cemented,  and  the 
stones  hidden.  Two  of  the  wells  were  quite  close  on  the  knoll  behind; 
others,  scattered  over  the  gentle  slope  which  ran  back  a  long  way  to 
the  east,  with  low  hills  behind  it.  One,  which  was  about  twenty  feet 
across,  built,  like  the  others,  of  small  stones  in  regular  layers,  cemented 
over  inside,  with  a  broken  dome  above  it,  had  water  at  a  depth  of  about 

1  Riehm,  Speisege^etze.  p.  1515. 
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sixty  feet,  but  how  deep  the  water  was  I  could  not  say.  A  heap  of 
stones  lay  at  one  side ;  mostly  shelly  limestone  and  rough  sandstone. 
In  all,  I  counted  about  twenty  wells,  of  which  eighteen  were  more  or 
less  filled  up,  only  the  masonry  of  the  other  two  being  perfect.  They 
stand  on  the  hill-slopes  that  run  down  to  the  wady.  The  perfect  domes 
had  a  hole  in  the  centre,  to  let  the  drawers  get  at  the  water.  The  rea- 
son most  of  them  liad  been  more  or  less  filled  up  when  the  population 
diminished  was,  apparently,  that  the}'  might  serve  as  grain-pits  for  the 
Bedouin,  and  it  was  possibly  by  them  that  they  had  been  cemented, 
since  fragments  of  potter}^  in  the  concrete  showed  it  to  be  compara- 
tively modern.  Were  these  the  wells  dug  by  the  slaves  of  Abraham 
and  "stopped  and  filled  with  earth"  by  the  subjects  of  Abimelech,  the 
Philistine,  and  which  Isaac  cleared  out  again  ?i  Or  were  they  some 
of  those  which  Isaac  caused  to  be  dug  on  the  slopes  of  the  Wady 
Ghuzzeh,^  piercing  through  the  upper  porous  limestone  to  the  imper- 
vious strata  below,  over  which  streams  of  water  flow,  all  the  year,  from 
the  mountains  and  uplands  behind,  giving  a  constant  abundance  of 
"springing"  or  "living"  water?  On  the  great  map  issued  by  the 
Palestine  Surve}^,  twenty-four  wells  are  marked  within  a  circle  of  two 
miles,  nearly  all  close  to  the  great  Wady  Ghuzzeh,  or  to  a  subordinate 
torrent-bed  called  Es  Sheriah,  which  runs  into  it.  The  Wady  Ghuzzeh 
drains  the  whole  country  in  the  rainy  season  for  more  than  thirty  miles 
beyond  Beersheba,  its  course  running,  below  the  uplands,  in  a  curve 
from  east  to  west,  towards  that  site,  and  great  wadj-s  opening  into  it 
from  the  hills  to  the  east.  One  of  these,  Wady  es  Sheriah,  indeed, 
runs  back  at  least  eighteen  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Wady 
Ghuzzeh.  The  spot  particularly  known  as  "the  Ruins  of  Gerar"  has 
about  a  dozen  cisterns  on  the  top  of  a  low  swell ;  their  breadth  from 
four  to  five  feet,  and  their  depth,  where  not  filled  up,  six  or  eight  feet, 
so  that  while  some  of  the  wells  in  the  neighborhood  are  very  large, 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  but  small.  Near  one  of  the  smaller 
size  are  the  remains  of  a  drinking-trough,  into  which,  it  may  be,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  often  poured  water  for  their  sheep  and  goats. 

That  a  considerable  community  existed  here  in  antiquity  is  be^'ond 
question,  from  the  evidence  of  heaps  of  broken  pottery,  found  in  the 
sides  of  the  valley  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  besides  much 
strewn  about  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  region.  Unlike  that  which 
is  made  now  at  Gaza,  it  is  red,  not  black ;  so  that  it  may  well  be  very 
old.  Such  beds  of  potsherds  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  households  for  long  periods;  nor  would  even  this 
be  sufficient  explanation  unless  we  remembered  what  I  have  already 
alluded  to — the  exceeding  fragility  of  Eastern  pottery.  Only  too  often 
for  the  poor  maiden's  peace  of  mind,  the  pitcher  taken  to  the  fountain 

1  Geu.  xxvi.  15, 18.    Possibly  they  were  even  originally  grain  pits.    2  Gen.  xxvi.  19. 
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breaks  into  pieces  ^  if  set  down  without  special  care,  while  on  openiii;: 
my  carefully-packed  box  after  reaching  Eugla'ud,  a  thousand  fragments 
were  nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  specimens  I  tried  to  bring  home. 
The  cement  witli  which  cisterns  arc  coated  in  Palestine,  to  make  them 
water-tight,  utilizes  part  of  this  wreck  of  shivered  earthenware,  so 
wonderfully  common  ever}' w'li ere,  but  vast  beds  have  been  left  untouch- 
ed at  Gei'ar,  perhaps  for  future  consuuqition.  In  the  dee[)  valley  of 
Ilinnom,  Avest  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  men  may  be  seen  every  autumn 
preparing  this  material.  Gathering  a  heap  of  potsherds  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds,  the  cement  or  "homrah"  maker  tucks  \\\)  his  blue  cotton 
overshirt  below  his  girdle,  and  «its  down  on  the  ground,  with  a  heavy, 
round  stone,  for  crushing  the  broken  ware,  beside  him.  Spreading  out 
a  small  (;[uantity,  he  rolls  the  stone  over  it  till  the  whole  is  ground  to 
powder,  or  to  very  small  pieces,  and  tliis,  mixed  *\vith  lime,  "makes  the 
cement.  At  Jerusalem,  traces  of  an  ancient  gate^vav  have  been  dis- 
covered,  apparently  that  known  in  Bil)le  times  as  "the  Gate  of  the 
Potters:  "2  the  quarter  where  earthenware  was  ma'nufactured.-"^  Thither 
Jeremiah  was  conunanded  to  go  and  buy  "a  potter's  earthen  bottle," 
and  shiver  it  to  pieces  before  ''  the  elders  of  the  people  and  the  elders 
of  the  priests,"  as  a  symbol  of  the  utter  destruction  impending  over  the 
citv,  for  its  wickedness.  Just  below  the  gate  thus  visited  to  reach  the 
potters'  quarters,  there  are  great  heaps  of  rubbish,  made  up  chiefly  of 
very  ancient  broken  pottery,  and  it  is  here  that  the  "homrah"  makers 
obtain  most  of  their  raw  material.  It  is  striking  to  think  that  imme- 
diately opposite  this  former  position  of  the  "Potters'  Gate"  lies  the 
"  Potters'  Field,"  still  called  Aceldama—"  the  Field  of  Blood  "—one  of 
the  rare  spots  in  this  locality  where  the  soil  is  of  clay  deep  enough  for 
graves,  and  for  this  reason  used  until  very  recently  for  the  burial  of 
strangers,  as  it  had  been  from  the  time  of  Judas  Iscariot.'* 

Gerar  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Philistines,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  table  of  nations,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis:^  the 
border  town,  it  would  seem,  of  that  people  on  their  first  coming  into 
Palestine  from  the  south,  but  after  a  time  left  to  sink  into  insionificance, 
when  Gaza  and  the  other  Philistine  towns  were  built,  farther  north. 
Abimelech,  the  name  of  its  kings,  both  in  Abraham's  lifetime  and  in 
Isaac's,  seems  to  have  been  a  title  given  to  its  iiilers,  as  Pharaoli  was 
given  to  all  Egyptian  kings.  We  not  only  find  it  ai)plied  to  the  chiefs 
of  Gerar  at  an  interval  of  perhaps  eighty  years,  in  the  narratives  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  it  is  used  also  of  King  Acliish  of  Gath.^  It 
was  to  the  treaty  made  by  Abraham  with  the  ruler  thus  distinguished, 
in  his  day,"  that  the  Israelites  throughout  their  history  owed  the  recog- 
nition of  their  title  to  Beersheba,  as  being  in  their  territory,  of  which, 

1  Eccles.  xil.  6.  2  Not  "potsherds,"  as  in  tlic  K.  V.  The  A.  V.  has  "  east  gate,"  by  a  mistrans- 
lation. 3  Jer.xix.  1;  xvlii.  4.  4  Acts  i.  18:  Matt,  xxvii.  7.  5  Gen.  x.  19,  26.  6  1  Sam.  xxi.  10  (see 
niaigiu) ;  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  (see  margin).   7  Geu.  xxi.  22—32. 
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indeed,  it  formed  the  southern  outpost.  The  Philistines  must  therefore 
have  been  supreme  from  Gerar  to  the  limits  of  the  desert,  so  that  their 
territory  extended  in  one  direction,  at  least,  over  thirty  miles,  though 
only,  for  the  most  part,  over  pasture-land.  That  so  powerful  a  chief 
should  have  treated  Abraham  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  himself, 
speaks  of  the  strength  of  the  patriarch's  tribe.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
great  emir. 

I  rested  for  some  time  in  Gerar,  taking  mj^  seat  on  a  pile  of  stones 
beside  a  cistern,  while  we  enjoyed  some  home-made  brown  bread,  and 
hard  eggs,  washed  down  with  a  bottle  of  water.  The  scene  reminded 
me  of  Salisbury  Plain:  flocks  here  and  there  ;  the  country  undulating; 
the  chalky  soil  sprinkled,  rather  than  covered,  with  grass.  To  the  east 
the  limestone  cro])ped  out  here  and  there,  as  the  land  rose  in  long, 
round-topped  waves  towards  the  distant  mountains.  A  good  many 
cattle  were  grazing  at  different  points,  tended  by  Arab  boys,  with  very 
Jewish  faces,  and  by  brown-skinned  women,  in  blue,  close-fitting  cotton 
sacks;  their  faces  veiled;  their  heads  covered  with  the  sleeves  of  their 
dress — apparently  the  only  article  they  wore;  not  even  their  naked  feet 
visible.  Part  of  the  land  was  rudely  ploughed  a  few  inches  deep,  but 
the  rank  thorns  and  weeds  seemed  calculated  to  choke  the  good  seed.^ 
Barley  was  growing  in  some  places,  and  melons  were  being  sown  in 
others.  Close  beside  me  grew  the  familiar  groundsel,  dear  to  birds 
here,  no  doubt,  as  it  is  in  beloved  England !  The  sea,  hidden  from 
sight,  lay  six  miles  to  the  west.  Our  guide  stood  by,  radiant  in  his 
many  colors;  his  pistols  shining  in  his  girdle.  "Were  they  loaded?" 
He  flashed  up  at  the  question  and  fired  one  off,  on  the  moment.  Pre- 
sently a  red-and-white  snake,  perhaps  roused  by  the  noise,  glided  out 
from  the  stones  on  which  we  were  sitting,  and  disappeared  in  the 
thorns  near  at  hand.  The  shot  fired  had  been  the  only  one  our  son  of 
Mars  could  boast.  "Ah!  had  the  other  pistol  been  loaded,  he  would 
have  killed  the  horrid  creature!"  I  was  only  thankful  it  did  not  try 
to  kill  any  of  us,  if  it  were  poisonous. 

Serpents  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine,  many  kinds  remaining 
undescribed,  although  over  twenty  species  are  already  known.  Indeed 
the  unknown  probably  outnumbered  those  with  which  European  nat- 
uralists are  acquainted.  Nine  kinds  are  more  or  less  venomous;  some 
of  them,  as  I  have  said  before,  very  deadly ;  yet  few  accidents  seem  to 
happen  from  them.  What  the  reptile  was  that  troubled  us  is  a  secret 
it  kept  to  itself.  Seven  words  are  used  for  different  kinds  of  snakes  or 
serpents,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  know  what  species  is  in  each  case 
meant.  The  difficulty  of  the  English  reader  is  increased  by  the  same 
Hebrew  word  being  differently  translated  in  different  passages:  an 
error  slavishly  followed  by  the  Revised  Yersion.^ 

1  Matt.  xiil.  7.    2  See  jnfl  Pethen. 
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The  word  for  serpents  generally  occurs  twenty-nine  times  in  the 
Old  Testament/  but  the  distinct  members  of  the  ghastly  brood  are 
contented  with  less  jiublicity.  Three  appear  only  once;  one,  thrice; 
one,  four  times;  and  one,  six  times.  Some  of  these  cannot  be  ident- 
ified, others  can;  let  us  see  what  light  science  throws  on  any  of  those 
which  the  Bible  notices. 

The  word  "cockatrice,"-  used  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  the 
translation  of  two  Hebrew  words,  is  a  mediaeval  name  for  a  fabulous 
serpent,  supposed  to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egg,  but  originally  it 
was  no  more  than  a  corruption,  of  the  word  " crocodile ;  "^  its  sound 
leading  to  the  wonderful  invention.  The  serpent  to  which  it  refers  is 
not  known,  but  may  be  the  great  yellow  viper,  or  "daboia,"'^  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  and  more  than  usually  dangerous,  since  it  seeks  its 
prey  by  night.  Tlie  Revised  Version,  most  unfortunately,  gives  as  an 
alternative  to  "cockatrice,"  in  the  margin,  the  word  "basilisk,"  which 
was  another  fabulous  serpent,  thus  illuminating  the  one  unscientific 
fable  by  a  second  quite  as  fanciful.  The  basilisk,  or  "king  serpent," 
was  described  as  only  three  spans  long  at  the  most,  with  a  white  spot 
on  its  head,  frequently  compared  to  a  crown,  whence  its  name.  Fables 
abound  of  its  fatal  hiss,  terrifying  all  other  serpents  ;  of  its  scorching 
the  grass  and  stalks  of  herbs  as  it  glided  through  them;  of  its  splitting 
stones  with  its  pestilent  breath,  and  of  its  advancing  upright:  dreams 
which  show  how  much  the  natural  science  of  past  ages  owed  to  the 
imagination.  The  great  yellow  viper,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  creature 
really  meant  when  either  of  these  two  fabulous  creatures  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  is  very  poisonous.  Canon  Tristram  saw  one  spring  at  a 
quail  which  was  feeding.  The  snake  failed  to  do  more  than  puncture 
it,  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  in  the  flesh  of  one  of  its  wings.  But 
even  this  was  enough.  Having  fluttered  on  a  few  yards,  the  birds  fell 
to  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  is  to  the  bite  of  this  crea- 
ture that  in  Proverbs  is  compared  the  deadly  effect  of  strong  drink;  it 
is  on  its  hole  that  the  weaned  child  is  to  place  its  hand  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah;  it  is  to  its  eggs,  then  believed  to  be  deadly  poison,  that 
the  wicked  deeds  of  his  contemporaries  are  compared  by  Isaiah;  and 
its  untamable  fierceness  is  noticed  by  Jeremiah  as  defying  the  efforts 
of  the  cliarmer. 

Four  Hebrew  words  are  translated  "adder"  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, which  is  duly  followed  in  its  confusion  by  the  Revisers:  a  course 
pardonable  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  preposterous  now.  Of 
these  four  words,  one,  "pethen,"  is  four  times  rendered  "asp,"  and 
twice  "  adder."^      From  the  allusions  to  it,  it  is  shown  to  be  poisonous, 

1  tyni  Nahusli.    2  ;?3y  Tsepliali ;  'Jl'i'Si*  Tsiphoiii.    The  R.  V.  foHows  the  A.  V.  in  the  one  ease 

in  wliicli  tlie  second  of  tiiese  words  is  translated  " adder;"  in  the  otlier  cases  it  gives  "basilisk," 
for  cockatrice.  3  Skeat,  EngUsh  Dictionari/.  Miiller.  FJijmnl.  Sprnchivnrtcrbuch.  A  Prov.  xxiii.  32; 
Isa.  xi.8;  xiv.  29;  li.\.  5;  Jer.  viii.  17.  5  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Jobxx.  14— 16;  Isa.  xi.  8,  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  5: 
\ci.  13. 
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to  live  in  holes,  and  to  defy  the  arts  of  the  charmer  to  subdue  it. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  intractableness  refers  onlj  to  individual  snakes, 
if  it  be  correct  that  the  Egyptian  cobra,  which  is  also  found  in  South- 
ern Palestine,  is  the  serpent  intended,  as  is  believed  by  such  authorities 
as  Klein,  Furrer,  and  Canon  Tristram. ^  I  have  often  seen  them  in  the 
hands  of  serpent-charmers  in  Cairo,  by  whom  they  seem  to  be  used, 
for  their  strange  art,  more  than  any  other  serpent.  Taking  them  out 
of  a  basket,  and  laying  them  on  the  pavement,  they  speedily  irritate 
them  till  they  rise  upright,  supported  by  coils  of  their  lower  vertebra?, 
and  dilate  their  necks  as  if  about  to  spring.  Their  tormentors 
then,  catching  hold  of  them,  throw  them  round  their  arms,  necks, 
or  legs,  and  let  them  curl  at  their  will ;  taking  them  off  when  they 
please. 

References  to  serpent-charming  are  frequent  in  the  Bible,^  so  that  it 
must  have  been  followed  in  Palestine,  as  it  has  been  in  Egj^pt,  from 
the  remotest  ages  to  the  present.  The  cobra,  which  is  the  asp  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  measures  generally  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  in 
length,  though  sometimes  more.  It  is  often  represented  in  its  erect 
posture  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  a  figure  of  it  was  Avorn  on 
the  diadem  of  the  Pharaohs  as  the  symbol  of  their  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.  Serpent-charmers  gain  their  livelihood  in  Egypt  at 
this  time,  as  of  old,  by  luring  serpents  of  different  kinds  from  their 
holes  in  the  mud  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings.  They  belong  to 
orders  of  dervishes,  and  thus  link  their  art  with  religion,  which  may 
explain  the  severity  expressed  towards  their  class  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  its  members  joined  their  art  with  heathen,  as  its  present  pro- 
fessors do  with  Mahommedan,  superstition.  Manasseh  is  denounced 
for  "using  enchantments,"^  which  seem,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  divination  by  sorcerers  from  the  hissing  of  serpents, 
and  such  enchantments  are  expressly  prohibited  in  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy."*  Tliej'  were,  nevertheless,  practised  to  the  latest  ages  of 
the  Jewish  state,  for  Isaiah  speaks  of  those  skilled  in  enchanting  by 
serpents,^  and  we  find  these  reptiles  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament 
as  "  tamed"  or  charmed.*'  When  the  effort  of  the  charmer  was  unsuc- 
cessful, the  serpent  was  said  to  be  "deaf,"  and  to  "stop  its  ears,"^  though, 
of  course,  it  was  not  really  insensible  to  sound,  in  any  case.  The 
charmers  in  Egypt  now  travel  over  every  part  of  the  land,  and  find 
abundant  employment,  though  their  remuneration  is  very  small. 
They  profess  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  there  are  serpents  in  a  house, 
without  seeing  them,  and  to  attract  them  to  their   persons  as  a  fowler, 

1  "Riehm,  p.  140-1.  Tristram,  Nat.  Hisf.  of  the  Bible,  p.  271.  Schenkel,  Bib.  Lex.,  v.  223.  2  Ps.  Iviii. 
5;  Eccles.  x.  11;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Jas.  iii.  7;  Eccles.  x.  s.  3  Kinus  xxi.  fi:  2  Cliron.  xxxiii.  6.  4  Lev. 
XIX.  26;  Deut.  xviii.  10.  5  Isa.  iii.  3.  This  is  tlie  real  meaning  of  the  words  translated  in  tlie 
A.  v.  "tlie  eloquent  orator;"  in  tlie  R.  V.,  "the  skilful  enchanter."  Tlie  meaning  is,  literally, 
•'the  skilful  hisser."    6  James  iii.  7.   7  Ps.  Iviii.  4. 
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by  the  fascination  of  his  voice,  allures  a  bird  into  his  net.  Assuming 
an  air  of  mystery,  they  strike  the  walls  with  a  short  palm-stick,  whistle, 
make  a  clucking  noise  with  their  tongue,  and  s[)it  on  the  ground,  gen- 
erally adding,  "  I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or  if  ye  be  below, 
that  ye  come  forth ;  1  adjure  you  by  the  most  great  name,  if  ye  be 
obedient,  that  ye  come  forth:  and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die!  die!  die!" 
The  serpent  is  generally  dislodged  by  the  stick,  or  drops  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room,  and  is  secured  by  the  charmer,  who  extracts  the  poi- 
sonous teeth  before  venturing  to  toy  with  it.^  Sometimes  a  flute  is 
used  to  entice  it  from  its  liiding-])lace,  and,  when  it  is  made  harmless,  to 
cause  it  to  move  to  the  music.  Not  unfrequently,  as  I  have  said,  the 
performer  lets  the  snakes  twine  round  his 'neck,  arms,  and  breast,  and 
affects  to  be  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  them.  In  ancient  times, 
moreover,  charmers,  apparently  by  pressing  a  particular  part  of  the 
neck,  were  able  to  mesmerise,  or  temporarily  paralyze  them,  so  that 
they  stretched  themselves  out  at  full  length,  and  became  for  the  time 
perfectly  rigid;  their  activity  being  restored  at  pleasure  by  seizing 
them  by  the  tail  and  rolling  them  brisklj  between  the  hands.  Was 
this  the  way  in  which  the  skill  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  was  shown 
before  Pharaoh?^  It  was,  and  still  is,  a  dangerous  art  to  trifle  with 
creatures  so  deadly,  for  their  ])oison-teeth  grow  again  after  being  pulled 
out  and  at  times  they  strike  before  the  teeth  can  be  drawn,  and  the 
poor  charmer  dies.  "Who  will  pity  a  charmer  that  is  bitten  with  a 
serpent?"  says  the  son  of  Sirach.  I  do,  for  one  !  I,  myself,  never  saw 
one  of  these  poor  creatures  showing  his  art  on  any  special  scale,  but  a 
missionary  in  India  gives  us  the  following  vivid  personal  testimony.^  A 
serpent-charmer,  having  been  sent  into  his  garden,  after  the  most  minute 
and  careful  precautions  against  artifice  of  any  kind — "began  playing 
with  his  pipe,  and  after  proceeding  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another  for  some  mimutes,  stopped  at  a  part  of  the  wall  much  injured 
by  age,  and  intimated  that  a  serpent  was  within.  He  then  played 
quicker,  and  louder,  when,  almost  immediately,  a  large  cobra  put  forth 
its  hooded  head,  and  the  man  ran  fearlessly  to  the  spot,  seized  it  b}'  the 
throat  and  drew  it  out.  He  then  showed  the  poison-fangs,  and  beat 
them  out;  afterwards  taking  it  to  the  room  where  his  baskets  were 
left,  and  depositing  it  among  the  rest."  Does  this  beating  out  of  the 
poison-fangs  explain  the  words  in  the  verse  following  that  in  which 
the  Psalmist  says  of  the  wicked,  ''Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a 
serpent:  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear;  which 
will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely. 
Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth"-*  ?  As  to  "stopping  their 
ears,"  it  is  of  course  well  known  that  the  serpent  has  no  external  ears 
or  opening  for  sound,  at  all,  so  that  the  words  are  only  a  figure  of 

1  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  li.  103.    2  Exod.  vii.  9.    3  Missionary  Magazine,  1837.    4  Ps.  Iviil.  5,  6. 
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speecli  for  refusing  to  listen  to  tlie  voice  or  music  of  the  cliarmer. 
But   this  did  not  satisfy  the  theologians  of  former  daj's;  they  actually 
invented  the   fanc}^  that  serpents  stopped  their  ears  with  their  tail  ;^ 
though,  after  all,  they  could  only  stop  one  at  a  time. 

The  extent  to  which  these  reptiles  can  be  tamed  is  seen  more  fully 
in  India  than  elsewhere.  Taking  out  eight  or  ten  different  kinds  from 
their  baskets,  the  charmers  lay  them  on  the  ground,  over  which  the 
creatures  presently  begin  to  glide  away  in  every  direction.  Their 
master  then  puts  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  plays  some  of  his  peculiar 
notes,  at  which  the  serpents  stop,  as  though  enchanted,  and  turning  to 
the'  musician,  approach  within  two  feet  of  him,  raise  their  heads  from 
the  ground,  and  sway  backwards  and  forwards,  in  time  with  the  tune, 
thoroughly  under  the  spell  of  the  sweet  sounds.  When  he  ceases 
playing,  they  drop  their  heads  and  remain  quiet  on  the  ground,  till 
replaced  in  the  charmers  baskets. 

The  Hebrews  evidently  were  very  familiar  with  the  serpent. 
Zophar,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  shared  the  idea,  prevalent  still  among  the 
common  people,  that  the  forked,  sharp  tongue  was  that  which  bit  and 
poisoned  a  victim,  and  he  knew  of  the  habit  the  charmers  had  of  suck- 
ing out  the  poison  when  anyone  was  bitten;-  but,  generally,  the  infu- 
sion of  the  venom  is  correctly  attributed  to  the  bite.^  The  habit  of 
the  serpent  tribe  of  hiding  in  walls  is  noticed  in  Ecclesiastes:  "  Whoso 
breaketh  down  a  gadair,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him;'"'^  the  "gadair'' 
being  the  dry  stone  wall  of  a  vineyard  or  orchard,  still  known  in 
Palestine  as  a  "yedar."  So,  in  Amos,  of  serpents  hiding  in  the  crevices 
of  the  mud  walls  of  houses:  "As  if  a  man  went  into  the  house,  and 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him."°  That  serpents 
are  produced  from  eggs  was  known  to  Isaiah,  who  tells  us,  the  wicked 
"hatch  serpents'  eggs;"^  and  their  wonderful  mode  of  progression  on  a 
smooth  rock  was  one  of  the  four  thinas  too  mysterious  for  A  ear  to 
understand.'^ 

A  third  kind  of  serpent  mentioned  in  Scripture  has  been  identified 
with  the  cerastes  or  horned  snake,  a  small  creature  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  of  a  sand}^  color.  Its  name,  "shephiphon,"  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Bible,  but  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  still  call  the  cerastes 
"shiphon"  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  reptile  meant.  "Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,"  says  the  dying  Jacob,  "an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  beels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward."^  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  horned  snake  to  coil  itself  in  the  sand,  where  it  basks 
in  the  foot-print  of  a  camel  or  other  animal,  darting  out  suddenlj^  on 
any  passing  beast.  "So  great  is  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  it 
inspires  in  horses,"  saj'^s  Canon  Tristram,  "that  I  have  known  mine, 

1  By thner,  Lyre  of  David.    Dee's  Translation,  p.  165.    2  Job  xx.  16.    3  Num.  xxi.  9;  Eceles.  x. 
8—11 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32.    4  Eceles.  x.  8.    5  Amos  v.  19.    6  Isa.  lix. 5.    7  Fiov.  xxx.  19.    8  Gen.  xlix.  17. 


For  he  brins:eth  down  them 
Hint  flu-ell  on  high  :  the  lofty 
city  ho  hiyeth  it  low.  even  to  the 
{rround  ;  he  l)rin,2:eth  it  even  to 
the  dust. — Tsa.  xxvi.  5. 

Intliatday  will  I  raise  up  the 
tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fall- 
on,  and  close  up  tlie  breaches 
tliovcof  ;  a:;d  I  will  raise  up  his 
ruins,  rnd  I  will  hnild  it  as  in 
tl:o  days  of  old. — Auxos.  ix.  11. 
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wIkmi  T  \v:is  ridiuf^  in  tlic  Sahara,  siuldciily  start  and  rear,  trembling 
and  jicr.s})iring  in  every  limb,  and  no  ])crsuasion  would  induce  him  to 
i)roceed.  I  was  (juite  unable  to  account  for  liis  terror  till  I  noticed  a 
cerastes  coiled  up  in  a  depression,  two  or  three  paces  in  front,  with  its 
basilisk  eyes  steadily  lixed  on  us,  and  uo  doubt  ju-eparing  for  a  sjiring 
as  the  horse  passed."^  Like  the  wily  snake,  Dan  was  to  owe  his  suc- 
cesses more  to  stratagem  than  to  open  bravery:  a  trait  marked  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe. 

The  snake  known  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  the  viper  seems  to 
have  been  identified  by  Canon  Tristram  with  the  sand-vi})cr,  a  re})tile 
about  a  foot  in  length.-'  AVe  read  also  of  "vipers"  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  the  word  used  is  that  common,  in  Greek,  for  any  poisonous 
snake.  Tlie  vii)er  that  bit  St.  Paul  may  have  been  the  ordinary 
Mediterranean  viper,  though,  owing  to  the  clearing  away  of  forests 
from  Malta,  no  snake  is  now  found  in  the  island.  Tlie  Mediterranean 
viper  is  fond  of  lurking  among  wood,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  snake  which  fastened  on  St.  Paul's  hand  came  out  of  the  fagots 
for  the  fire.^ 

The  "fiery  serpents"  which  troubled  Israel  in  the  wilderness  have 
not  been  identified  with  any  particular  species,  and  seem  to  owe  the 
name  rather  to  the  effects  of  their  bite  than  to  any  other  peculiarity, 
especially  as  we  find  the  Greek  Bible  speaking  of  them  only  as  the 
"deadly  serpents.""* 

We  might,  indeed,  with  strict  exactness,  translate  the  name  as  "the 
serpent  of  the  burning  bite,"  though  there  are  poisonous  serpents  in 
Arabia  with  fiery-red  spots  and  marks.^  The  burning  heat  produced 
by  their  bite  might  well  give  them  the  name  of  "fiery,"  just  as  the 
Greeks  called  a  kind  of  serpent  whose  bite  made  the  face  fierj-red  with 
its  poison,  and  the  limbs  swell,  "  prester,"  the  "iuflamer,"  and  "  kausos," 
the  "burner,"  and  another,  whose  bite  caused  mortal  thirst,  "dipsas," 
or  the  thirst-causing  serpent.  The  "fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Isaiah^  evi- 
dently does  not  refer  to  any  ser[ient  with  wings,  for  there  are  no  such 
creatures,  but  rather  to  the  swift  spring  of  some  especially  deadly  snake, 
as  we  say  of  even  a  quadruped  that  "it  flew  along  the  road,"  when  we 
mean  simply  that  it  went  so  quickly  that  we  could  onl}^  compare  its 
speed  with  that  of  flying. 

The  dull  eyes  of  the  serpent  are  the  very  opposite  of  intelligent,  yet 
its  "subtilty"  has  in  all  ages  been  a  familiar  expression  in  widely-sep- 
arate nations.  Tliis  must  be  in  allusion  to  its  craft  in  hiding  till  its 
victim  approaches,  or  its  secrecy  in  gliding  towards  it;  also,  perhaps, 
to  its  ]iower,  in  some  cases,  of  fascinating  its  prey,  and  its  wariness  in 
avoiding  danger.     It  is  in  this  last  sense  tliat  our  Saviour  counsels  the 

1  Tiistiani,  Naf.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  274.  2  Heb.  "oplich"  (Job  xx.  16;  Isa.  xxx.  6:  lix.  5). 
Tlie  Arabic  name  of  the  saiul-viner  is  "el  epliali."  3  Tiistiain,  p.  277.  4  Num.  xxi.  6 — 8;  Deut. 
yiii.  15.    5  adiubcrCs  Travds,  ii.  4UG.    C  Isa.  xiv.  29. 
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disciples  to  be  "wise  as  serpents:""^  avoiding  unnecessary  invitation  of 
persecution,  and  gratuitous  incitement  to  ill-will.  In  the  same  figura- 
tive sense  we  must  understand  the  words  of  Scripture  respecting  the 
serpent  eating  dust,^  as  only  a  vivid  mode  of  expressing  the  deepest 
humiliation,  as  when  the  heathen  are  described  as  "licking  up  the  dust 
of  the  feet''  of  Israel,^  or  when  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  "eating  ashes 
like  bread."'*  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  serpent  generally 
kills  its  prey  on  the  ground,  of  course  implies  that  it  must  swallow 
dust,  but  not  more  than  other  creatures  who  also  eat  their  food  from 
the  earth;  less,  in  fact,  ibr  it  does  not  rend  its  victim,  but  swallows  it 
whole.  It  is  a  striking  and  curious  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  Ave 
often  find  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  a  deity  in  human  shape  piercing 
the  head  of  a  serpent  with  a  spear:  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
wide  dissemination  of  the  tradition  of  the  Fall. 

The  journey  from  Gerar  to  Beersheba  is  over  much  the  same  kind 
of  country  as  that  from  Gaza  to  Gerar:  low  hills,  dotted  now,  in  the 
spring-time,  with  herds:  plains  sprinkled  with  flocks  of  brown-faced, 
broad-tailed  sheep,  and  goats,  generally  in  charge  of  women  or  child- 
ren; a  few  black  tents,  here  and  there,  with  a  miserable  shepherd,  in  a 
sheep-skin  coat,  with  sleeves,  the  woolly  side  out;  a  dagger-handle 
peering  out  of  his  leather  belt  or  girdle,  and  a  long  stick  in  his  hand; 
his  club  probably  hidden  under  his  coat.  An  Arab  passed  us  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a  spear  about  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  cruel-looking  iron 
head,  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  wool,  and,  at  the  other  end,  a  long  iron 
butt,  sharp-pointed,  to  thrust  into  the  ground  before  the  tent,  so  thai 
the  spear  might  be  upriglit,  ready  to  be  snatched,  its  position  also  being 
a  token  of  the  owner's  authority  as  sheikh.  So,  the  spear  of  Saul  was 
"stuck  at  his  bolster,"^  or,  rather,  "head."  The  Arab  had,  besides,  a 
sword  and  pistols,  and  a  white  head-cloth,  or  "kefiyeh,"  with  the  usual 
rins  of  soft  camels'-hair  rope  twice  round,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  the 
tails  of  the  kerchief  falling  over  his  breast.  His  complexion  was  very 
black,  but  his  features  handsome.  A  brown-striped  "abba,"  over  his 
inner  cotton  dress,  completed  his  costume.  I  asked  to  look  at  his 
spear,  and  he  at  once  handed  it  to  me,  saying  that  he  "gave"  it  to  me; 
but  this  was  only  a  foi'mal  act  of  courtesy,  meaning  nothing,  like  that 
of  Ephron  the  son  of  Heth,  four  thousand  years  ago,  when  he  affected 
to  give  Abraham  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  without  payment;  intending 
all  the  while  to  let  him  have  it  only  for  its  full  value.^  Eeturninghim 
his  formidable  weapon,  therefore,  with  many  thanks,  we  rode  on  the  one 
way;  he,  the  other. 

1  Matt.  X.  16.    2  Gen.  iii.  14;  Isa.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17.    3  Isa.  xlix.  23;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9.    4  Ps. 
cii.  9.    .5  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7.    6  Gen.  xxiii.  11. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BEERSHEBA. 

The  wells  of  Beerslieba  arc  on  the  edge  of  the  wady,  or  torrent-bed, 
Ks  Scba,  which,  as  I  have  said,  svveeps  in  a  long  uurvo  towards  the 
north-west,  till  it  reaches  tlie  sea  a  little  south  of  Gaza.  There  are  now 
only  tree  wells:  two,  filled  with  water;  the  third,  dry:  but  no  traces 
of  the  other  four,  thought  once  to  have  been  here,  arc  visible.  The 
existing  wells  arc  built  of  fine  solid  masonry,  and  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, according  to  the  Oriental  standard.  There  is  no  wall  round  them, 
so  that  it  would  be  really  dangerous  to  approach  them  in  the  dark,  or 
carelessly,  and  the  stones  are  Avorn,  far  down  the  sides,  into  deep  fur- 
rows by  the  ropes  with  wliich,  for  many  centuries,  the  Arabs  have 
drawn  water  from  them,  for  themselves  and  their  flocks  and  herds.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  they  are  the  very  wells  used  by  Abra- 
ham and  the  patriarchs,  but,  although  the  excavations  may  be  the  same, 
the  masonry  certainly  is  not,  since,  fifteen  courses  down,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  large  well,  Captain  Conder  discovered  a  stone  with  an 
Arabic  inscription,  dated  505  A.  ii. — that  is,  after  Mahomet's  flight 
from  Mecca — in  other  words,  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  Rude 
stone  troughs  stand  round  the  two  wells  which  have  water :  nine  round 
the  larger  one;  five  round  the  smaller. 

The  wady  below  is  about  300  paces  broad;  its  bed  filled  watli  stones, 
some  of  large  size,  rolled  from  the  distant  hills  by  the  fury  of  the  win- 
ter storms.  On  the  low  hills  bordering  the  wady  on  its  northern  edge 
can  be  traced  the  ruins  of  what  was  anciently  the  town  of  Beersheba, 
for  there  was  once  a  Roman  garrison  stationed  here,  and  a  considerable 
populatien.  The  houses  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  several 
small  hills  and  the  hollows  between;  traces  of  them  being  visible  for 
half  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  wady,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  a  wall  of  hewn  stone  extends  for  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  under  the  bank,  apparently  to  prevent  it  from  being 
washed  away  during  the  winter  rains.  The  ground,  like  other  ancient 
sites,  is  largely  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery;  the  direction  of 
the  streets  can  be  traced,  and  there  are  vestiges  of  some  public  build- 
ings; but  if  it  were  not  for  the  wells  there  would  be  no  inducement  to 
vi.sit  the  spot. 

Here,  then,  amidst  dark-skinned  Arabs,  whose  territory  extended  a 
few  miles  northward  from  the  wells,  were  the  remains  of  Beersheba. 
The  poverty  of  the  Ishmaelites,  according  to  our  notions,  seemed 
extreme,  though  some  of  them  had  flocks  and  herds.  The  wornen,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  wore  no  veils,  and  certainly  they  could  not  be  called 
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liandsoine,  if  one  could  judge  from  a  poor  creature  who  came  to  ask 
bakshish.  Her  dress  liad  no  sleeves,  and  showed  her  bust  even  a  shade 
moi'e  fully  than  our  full-dress  at  evening  parties;  in  fact,  nearly  to  her 
waist,  round  which  was  Avound  a  cord,  the  first  girdle  I  ever  noticed  on 
one  of  her  sex.  Iler  hair  hung  down  the  sides  of  her  head,  in  confu- 
sion; on  her  left  arm,  which  was  bare,  were  four  different  metal  and 
glass  ornaments,  and  her  left  nostril  was  set  off  with  a  ring  which 
passed  through  the  cartilage,  as  earrings  do  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.  From  her  head  a  kind  of  sack  hung  down  her  back,  part  of  it 
filled  with  a  heavy  brown  child,  whose  head,  which  was  all  that  was 
visible,  was  carefully  done  up  in  a  close-fitting  cap.  The  ancient 
Israelites,  like  this  poor  creature,  delighted  in  personal  ornaments. 
They  had  rings  for  the  arms,  for  the  feet,  for  the  neck,  for  the  nose,  and 
for  the  ear.  Some  were  only  of  horn  or  of  ivory,  but  Rebekah  was 
won  for  Isaac  by  two  bracelets  of  gold,i  and  bracelets  were  among  the 
free-will  offerings  of  Moses,  after  the  sin  at  Baal-peor.^  Even  the  men 
wore  rings  on  the  arm,  for  the  Amalekite  brought  to  David  the  one  he 
had  taken  from  the  arm  of  Saul.^  Tlie  ladies  of  Jerusalem  gloried  in 
rings  on  their  ankles — Isaiah's  "ornaments  of  the  legs"^ — joined  by 
a  chain,  whicli  made  them  mince  their  steps,  and  clattered  as  their 
wearers  moved^  — "walking  and  mancing  as  they  went,  and  making  a 
tinkling  with  their  feet."  Strangelv  enough,  we  are  told  that  Judith 
put  on  these  mock  fetters  when  arraying  herself  to  go  forth  to  kill 
Ilolofernes.^  Necklaces  are  still  common  among  the  native  women 
here,  and  among  the  Hebrews  were  worn  not  only  by  the  fair  sex,  but 
by  men.  The  s])Ouse  in  Canticles  boasted  of  this  adornment,'^  and 
Ezekiel  pictures  Jerusalem  as  a  maiden  with  "ear-rings  in  her  ears,  and 
a  chain  on  her  neck."^  Biit  the  otlier  sex  was  as  vain,  for  obedience 
to  a  father  and  mother  is  compared,  in  Proverbs,  to  chains  about  a  son's 
necic — his  special  glory .^  Nose-rings,  sucli  as  my  Bedouin  friend  wore, 
are  common.  At  times  you  see  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  nose  marked 
by  a  mere  star  of  metal,  to  keep  it  open;  at  others,  a  ring,  it  may  be, 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  sticks  out,  forming  what,  to  Western  eyes,  is 
a  hideous  disfigurement  of  the  lace.  Such  a  ring  Rebekah,  with 
bounding  heart,  allowed  Eliezer  to  put  "upon  her  face,"  when  he  met 
her  at  the  Avell;^'^and  "nose-jewels"  were  still  fashionable  in  Isaiah's 
time,^hiearly  1,400  j^ears  later.  Jerusalem,  under  the  figure  of  a  maiden, 
is  adorned  with  a  nose-ring  in  the  picture  of  her  given  by  Ezekiel, ^^ 
and  in  Proverbs  "a  fair  Avoman  without  discretion"  is  compared  to  a 
golden  nose-ring  in  a  swine's  snout.^^  Strange  that  such  a  custom,  Avhich 
makes  it  necessary  for  a  Avoman  to  hold  up  the  I'ing  Avitli  one  hand 

1  Gen.  xxiv.  22.  30,  47.  2  Num.  xxxi.  50.  3  2  Sam.  i.  8, 10.  4  Isa.  iii.  20.  5  Isa.  iii.  16.  6  Judith 
X.  4.  7  flint,  iv.;).  SEzek.xvi.  n.  9  Prov.  i.  9;  iii.  3.  10  Gen.  xxiv.  47.  11  Isa.  iii.  21.  12Ezek, 
xvi.  12.    13  Prov.  xi.  22. 
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duriiiu"  meals,  while  she  raises  the  food  to  her  moutli  willi  the  other, 
shouM  still  be  ibllowed,  after  thousands  of  years! 

Karniigs  one  ean  easily  understand,  for  the  ears  lend  themselves  to 
vanity  in  many  ways.  We  see  them  in  the  ears  of  men  on  the  Assy- 
rian tablets,  and  Gideon's  war-cloak  could  not  gather  up  the  iiiouml  of 
golden  earrings  taken  fi"om  the  Midianite  warriors  he  had  slain.^  Nor 
could  the  ladies  in  Israel  boast  superiority^  to  the  other  sex  in  this 
respect,  for  even  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  enough  golden  earrings  were 
given  by  the  matrons  and  their  sons  and  daughters  to  make  the  golden 
callV-^ 

The  worst  feature  of  this  vanity,  however,  was  that  too  many  of  these 
rings  and  jewels  were  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  not  only  as  ornaments, 
but  as  charms  and  amulets.  They  wore  "little  moons,"  such  as  even 
todav  are  a  favorite  female  decoration  in  the  East,  the  new  moon 
being  a  symbol  of  good  fortune,  and  small  crescents,  copied  from  its 
sha})e,  being  regarded  also  as  a  protection  against  the  black  arts.  The 
e.arrings  which  Jacob  took  from  his  people  and  buried'^  were  both  orna- 
ments and  charms,  which  the  patriarch  did  well  to  put  out  of  sight. 
Nor  did  belief  in  these  spells  and  talismans  die  out  in  later  ages,  for 
Isaiah  mentions  amulets  as  a  pai't  of  female  di-ess  in  his  day,  just  as 
tliey  are  among  Eastern  women  now.^  They  were  either  gems,  or  pre- 
cious stones,  or  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  like  our  brooches,  magical 
si)ells  being  engraved  on  them,  or  hidden  in  them,  to  guard  the  wearer 
i'rom  harm  when  she  had  hung  one  round  her  neck.  It  is  quite  pro- 
l)able,  indeed, 'that  the  old  Jews  were  as  superstitious  as  the  present 
natives  of  Palestine,  of  all  ranks;  these  would  be  very  uncomfortable 
without  any  amulets  or  magic  charms,  not  only  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, but  for  that  of  their  children,  houses,  herds,  flocks,  and  even  fruit- 
trees.  Horses  and  cattle  bear  them  round  their  necks;  men,  women, 
and  children  either  carry  them  as  we  do,  in  the  form  of  a  locket,  or 
hide  them  in  their  bosoms;  and  the  very  trees  of  the  orchard  are 
guarded  by  mystic  characters  marked  on  them. 

These  charms  are  generally  scraps  from  the  religious  books  of  the 
wearer,  written  after  certain  rules,  perliaps  also  with  m3'sterious  dia- 
grams ;  the  document  being  sewn  up  in  a  small  bag,  either  three- 
cornered  or  like  a  heart,  worn  next  to  the  skin  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
as  a  Eoman  Catholic  wears  his  scapidary.  Some  of  these  spells  are 
believed  to  have  the  most  varied  ])owcr  against  all  enemies,  ghostly  or 
bodil}',  turning  aside  bullets  in  war,  guarding  against  robbers,  and 
warding  oft"  illness  or  accidents,  the  only  wonder  being  that  the  wearers 
ever  know  what  trouble  is.  It  is,  moreover,  very  curious  to  notice 
tiiat  all  the  sects  of  all  the  religions  of  the  country  have  equal  trust  in 
these  worthless  trifles. 

)  Judg.  viii.  25.    2  Ex.  xxxii.  3, 4.    3  Gen.  xxxv.  4.    4  Ii>a.  iii.  29,  "  lehashim  " ;  in  A.  V.  "  earrings." 
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Beersbeba,  as  the  Bible  tells  us,  got  its  name  from  the  treaty  made 
respecting  it  between  Abraham  and  the  Pliilistines ;  the  two  parties  to 
the  agreement  confirming  it  with  a  mutual  oath,  accompanied  by  a 
gift  of  seven  sheep  from  Abraham  to  Abimelech,  as  the  formal  sign 
which  guaranteed  to  the  patriarch,  thenceforward,  the  possession  of 
the  wells  which  he  had  dug.  In  alkision  to  this,  the  word  m©ans 
either  "the  Well  of  the  Oath,"  or  "the  Well  of  the  Seven."i 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  much  in  tlie  same  way  the  Arabs  marked 
seven  stones  with  their  blood,  and  kept  them  for  witness  res])ecting 
contracts  made,  having  first  laid  them  between  tlie  ]:]karties  contracting.- 
Always  devout,  Abraham,  we  are  informed,  planted  a  grove  of 
tamarisk-trees,  or,  as  some  translate  it,  a  single  tamarisk,  under  which 
to  build  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  the  stones  lying  so  plentifully  in  the 
torrent-bed  below  supj)lving  abundant  material.  Round  these  wells 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful  sojourned  for  many  _years,  and  here  Isaac 
also  lingered,  the  Philistines  confirming  the  possession  of  the  wells  to 
him  by  a  new  treaty,  sealed,  as  usual,  with  an  oath.^  From  this  spot 
Jacob  set  out  on  his  weaiy  journey  to  Mesopotamia,  and  hither  he 
returned  in  his  old  age,  on  his  way  to  Joseph,  in  Egypt. 

At  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Beersheba  was  assigned  to  Judah,'*  but 
it  was  afterwards  made  over  to  Simeon,^  and  became  the  southern 
limit  of  the  possessions  of  Israel,  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba "  being- 
recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Hebrews,  fi'om 
north  to  south.^  In  later  days,  wdien  the  Ten  Tribes  seceded,  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  extended  from  Beersheba  to  the  ftiountains  of 
Ephraim.'^  At  Beersheba,  in  Samuel's  day,  a  local  court  was  held 
for  the  south  country,  under  Abiah,  the  son  of  the  prophet,*  so  that 
there  must  have  been  some  community  round  the  wells  even  in  that 
early  age.  Sdent  and  desolate  as  they  now  are,  they  had  once  the 
honor  of  sending  a  maiden  who  had  grown  up  beside  them,  to  be 
Queen  of  Judah — Zibiah,  the  wife  of  Ahaziah,  and  mother  of  Kiug 
Jehoash.9  A  hundred  years  later,  Beersheba  had  become,  with 
Bethel  and  Gilgal,  a  centre  of  idolatrous  worship,  to  which  pilgrim- 
ages irom  th.e  northern  kingdom  were  made  by  great  numbers — a  sin 
denounced  vehemently  by  the  brave  prophet  Amos.^°  Deserted  dur- 
ing the  Captivity,  it  became  once  more  a  Jewish  settlement  after  the 
return  from  Babylon. ^^  It  was  at  Beersheba  also  that  Elijah,  fleeing 
to  Horeh  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Jezebel,  left  his  attendant,  him- 
self going  a  day's  journey  farther  south,  when  "he  lay  and  slept" 
under  a  bush  of  the  broom  so  common  in  this  neighborhood  ;  for  it 
was  not.  as  one  version  has  it,  under  a  "juniper."'-  Glad  of  any  shade  in 
such  a  weary  land,  the  prophet  would  be  additionally  cheered  if  he  passed 

1  Gen.  xxi.  28,  29;  xxvi.  3,3.  2  Herod.,  iii.  8.  3  Gen.  xxvi.  33.  4  Josh.  xv.  28.  5  Josh.  xix.  2.  6 
Judg.  XX.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  5.  7  2  Chion.  xix.  4.  8  1  Sam.  viii.  2.  9  2  Kings  xii.  1.  10  Amos  v.  4, 
5;  viii.  14.    11  Neh.  xi.  30.    12  1  Kings  xix.  4,  5, 
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on  his  way  in  spring,  by  the  white  and  pink  blossom  which  covers 
the  broom,  even  before  its  small  leaves  have  aj)pearetl.  Jt  is  the 
largest  and  most  noticeable  plant  in  iho  desert,  and  it  allbrded  shelter 
to  Dean  Stanley  in  the  only  storm  ol'  rain  he  ene(;untered  in  tliese 
parts.^ 

Unfortunately,  the  beauty  of  the  shrub  is  no  ].)rotection  against  llie 
eagerness  of  the  poor  Arabs  to  make  any  profit  that  is  possible  in 
their  wilderness  liannts.  The  roots  of  the  broom  have  long  been 
famous  for  yielding  the  finest  charcoal,  and  this  seals  the  fate  of  the 
plant,  wherever  it  is  foimd  in  any  quantity.  Digging  up  the  whole 
bush,  the  roots  of  which  arc  much  larger  than  the  stem,  the  natives 
char  as  much  of  it  as  is  fit  for  burning  and  carry  it  to  Cairo,  wdiere  it 
fetches  a  high  price.  The  Hebrews,  it  would  seem,  did  the  same,  lor 
we  read  of  "coals  of  juniper" — that  is,  of  broom  ;'-^  and  it  would  even 
seem  that  in  times  of  famine,  caused  by  the  hideous  cruelty  of  war, 
fugitives  dwelling  in  "the  clefts  of  the  valleys,  in  holes  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  rocks,"  "  in  the  gloom  of  wasteness  and  desolation,"  dug  up 
the  roots  of  this  shrub  as  a  kind  of  food ;  ^  lor,  though  very  bittei', 
the  softer  parts  might  keep  them  alive,  the  plant  being  leguminous, 
and  thus  in  some  measure  nourishing. 

In  the  days  of  St.  Jerome — that  is,  about  400  years  after  Christ — 
Beersheba  was  still  a  considerable  village,  with  a  Roman  garrison :  a 
sad  enough  post  for  the  fashionable  officers,  and  a  dismal  one  for  their 
soldiers.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  in 
the  fourteenth  century"^  it  had  fallen  into  solitude. 

The  country  round  Beersheba  is  a  rolling  plain,  broken  by  deeper 
or  shallower  torrent-beds,  and  covered  for  miles,  in  spring,  with  grass, 
flowers,  and  tufts  of  plants  and  shrubs.  But  it  is  very  different  in 
summer.  The  herbage  is  then  entirely  burnt  up,  and  only  a  bare  and 
desolate  waste,  as  cheerless  as  the  desert  itself,  is  to  be  seen,  unless 
there  have  been  showers,  which  are  very  rare  in  the  hot  months.  The 
Bedouins  now  move  off  to  more  attractive  spots,  and  the  wells  are 
left  solitary.  Nowhere,  far  or  near,  is  there  any  longer  a  relic  of 
civilization — all  is  abandoned  to  the  wandering  Arab.  Yet  it  was 
once  very  different.  Many  miles  to  the  south,  in  the  desert  of  El-Tih, 
Professor  E.  II.  Palmer^  found  ancient  native  houses  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. They  were  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  or  even  larger, 
built  of  stone  in  a  circular  shape,  with  oval  tops,  and  small  doors  about 
two  feet  square,  with  lintels  and  door-posts;  all  the  stones  used  having 
been  so  carefully  selected  as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
hewn.  Yet  they  are  certainly  unhewn,  though  those  set  in  the  door- 
way may  have  been  rubbed  smooth  on  other  stones.     In  one  dwelling 

1  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  80.     2  Ps.  cxx.  4.     3  Job  xxx.  4.  6  (R.  V.).     4  Relaiul,  Paldsliuct,  p.  620. 
5  See  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  2  vols,  (passim),  for  this  and  the  facts  that  come  immediately  after. 
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a  flint  arrow-head  and  some  small  sliells  were  found.  Were  these  the 
houses  of  the  old  Amalekites?  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  were. 
Close  by  tliem  were  some  stone  circles.  Do  these  point  to  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  long-vanished  builders?  Deep  wells  with  troughs 
round  them,  still  in  use  for  flocks  and  herds,  speak  of  the  presence  of 
Arabs  in  numbers,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  in  these  thirsty  regions. 
Circnlar  walls  of  stone,  with  a  defence  of  prickly  bushes  over  them, 
provide  defence  for  man  and  beast.^  All  this  is  in  full  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  Sinai.  The  whole  country  was  at  one  time  inhabited. 
Nearly  every  hill  has  ancient  dwellings  on  its  top,  or  stone  circles. 
Great  cairns,  also,  are  frequent ;  raised,  apparently,  over  the  more  or 
less  illustrious  dead.  Whoever  built  them,  whether  Amalekites  or  a 
later  race,  seem  to  have  buried  their  dead  in  short  stone  coffins,  over 
which  they  piled  the  cairns,  surrounding  these  with  a  stone  circle,  and 
offering  sacrifices  to  the  departed  within  the  ring — for  cliarcoal  and 
burnt  earth  are  found  inside  it.  Were  these  sacrifices  the  "  offerings 
to  the  dead,"  to  eat  which  was  so  great  a  sin  to  the  Israelites?  The 
custom  still  survives  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of 
Mahommedan  saints. 

Spring  is  varied  in  these  desert  regions  south  of  Beersheba  by  fierce 
rains,  dense  sand-storms,  and  oppressive  heat;  but  even  amidst  the 
barest  landscape  Professor  Palmer  came  upon  a  herd  of  150  milch- 
camels,  which  contrived  to  get  food  from  the  stray  broom-plants  and 
thorny  bushes  growing  here  and  there.  At  one  place  he  found  ruins 
in  which  beams  of  acacia-wood  were  still  to  be  seen,  though  no  trees 
of  the  kind  now  grow  in  the  desert.  Could  the  region  have  been 
wooded  at  some  former  time  ?  Seventy  miles  south  of  Beersheba, 
remains  of  large  numbers  of  the  primitive  stone  houses  are  still  num- 
erous. Ravines  covered  with  vegetation  are  found  at  intervals.  Hills 
rise  on  every  side;  in  some  cases  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  but  broad 
stretches  of  plain  lie  between.  In  one  barren,  sunburnt  valley  are  two 
long  low  Avails,  to  regulate  irrigation  during  the  rains:  one  180,  the 
other  2-10  yards  long,  both  very  carefully  built ;  two  rows  of  stones 
being  beautifully  set  in  a  straight  line,  with  smaller  pebbles  between. 
Other  steps  or  terraces,  all  faced  in  the  same  way  with  stone  walls,  had 
once  sent  vivifying  moisture  over  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  The  whole 
country,  indeed,  though  now,  from  want  of  care  and  failure  of  the 
water  supply,  little  more  than  a  barren  waste,  shows  signs  of  very 
extensive  cultivation,  even  at  a  comparatively  modern  period.  The 
actual  desert,  to  the  south,  was  also  much  more  suited  to  maintain  a 
population  in  former  times  than  it  is  now  ;  the  remains  of  houses,  the 
presence  of  wells,  and  the  traces  of  terraces  showing  this.  Fertility 
has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  receded  to  the  north.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
1  See  remarks  on  sheepfolds,  p.  221,  ante. 
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ing  characteristics  of  "  tlic  south  "  is  tiiat  for  miles  tlie  liill-sidos  nml 
vallcvs  arc  covered  with  small  stoiic-lieai)s,  in  I'c.uular  swathes,  over 
which  tirapcs  were  trained,  and  which  still  retain  the  name  ot'"gra|)e- 
nionnds."  The  valley  of  Eschol,  from  which  the  Jewish  spies  cai'ried 
oil"  the  great  bunch  of  grapes,  may  not,  therefore,  have  been  near 
Hebron,  as  has  been  sa^)posed,  but  far  south  of  Becrsheba,  and  near  the 
Hebrew  head-(|uarters  at  Kadesh. 

The  number  of  Christian  churches  in  this  far  southern  region  in  eai'l}'' 
times,  as  shown  by  their  ruins,  is  one  of  the  sti'angest  features  of  the 
district.  Fifty  miles  from  Becrsheba  is  a  cave  cut  ont  in  the  r(jck, 
once  used  for  a  church,  as  ma}^  be  seeu  from  the  crosses  and  Christian 
signs  on  the  walls.  Near  it,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wady,  is  a 
much  larger  cave,  also  cut  in  the  hill-side,  with  a  staircase  hewn  out  to 
lead  up  to  it  :  the  hermitage,  it  would  seem,  of  some  early  monks. 
All  the  hills  I'ound  are  covered  with  ruins  and  stonedieaps,  the  remains 
of  some  primitive  ])eople ;  and  the  hill-sides  are  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  innumerable  paths.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  "cities  of  the  south,"  or 
of  Negeb,  was  once  here,  but  if  so  the  countiy  is  sadly  changed,  for  no 
city  or  village  could  exist  in  it  now.  Nor  are  the  caves  confined  to 
one  spot.  Many  hills  are  pierced  with  them.  Professor  Palmer  thinks 
that  the  "  south  country,"  or  "Negeb,"  began  about  fifty  miles  below 
Becrsheba,  but  the  signs  of  former  habitation  are  widely  scattered  far 
beyond  this  i)oint.  Thirty-five  miles  south  of  it  a  broad  valley  opens 
out,  covered  with  verdure ;  grass,  asphodel,  and  broom  growing  in 
great  profusion,  flowers  carpeting  the  soil,  immense  herds  of  cattle  pass- 
ing to  the  ])astures  and  to  the  wells,  and  great  flocks  of  fat  sheep  and 
goats  feeding  on  the  neighboring  hills.  Nine  terebinth-trees,  verv  old, 
spread  out  their  wide  branches  in  the  valley,  and  give  it  a  pleasant 
aspect.  Terraces,  to  check  the  rush  of  winter  floods,  and  distribute 
them  over  the  whole  of  the  soil,  succeed  each  other  along  its  whole 
length,  just  as  I  saw  them  afterwards  in  the  great  wady  leading  up 
from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron.  A  well-built  stone  aqueduct  carries  water 
from  the  wells  to  a  large  reservoir,  also  built  of  stone;  and  there  are 
ruins  of  some  large  buildings.  All  this,  however,  belongs  to  the  dis- 
tant past.  Other  valleys,  as  we  get  north,  show  equal  signs  of  former 
diligent  cultivation.  A  fort  and  a  church,  of  which  the  remains  still 
crown  a  hill-top  near,  overlook  countless  walls  and  terraces  built  across 
the  Wady  Hanein,  formerly  a  valley  of  gardens ;  for  though  many  of 
the  large,  flat,  strongly-embanked  terraces  may  once  have  been  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  and  others  laid  out  as  kitchen  gardens,  many  miles 
were  still  left  for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  black,  flint-covered 
hill-slopes  round  the  fort  are  covered  with  long  rows  of  stones,  care- 
fully swept  together  and  piled  into  numberless  black  heaps— ^the 
mounds  on  which  vines  were  trained.     Yet  all  is  now  desert,  and  has 
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been  so  for  many  centuries.  Ruins  of  forts,  churches,  towns,  terraces, 
grape-mounds,  and  aqueducts  are,  in  fact,  numerous  in  all  directions. 
The  ruins  of  Sebaita,  twentv-five  miles  south  of  Beersheba,  cover  a 

7  t/  7 

space  500  yards  long  and  from  200  to  300  yards  wide,  and  show  the 
remains  of  three  churches,  a  tower,  and  two  reservoirs.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  undressed  near  the  ground,  hewn  farther  from  it;  and  are 
all  built,  in  the  lower  stories,  in  arches,  tliick  beams  of  stone  being 
placed  across  these  to  form  the  roof.  Nearl}^  every  house  has  its  well, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  are  many  conveniently  placed  at 
the  street-coi'ners ;  the  streets  themselves  being  distinctly  traceable. 
Many  of  the  house-walls  are  still  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 
But  all  is  now  stilhiess  and  utter  desolation.  "Crosses  on  the  houses 
and  in  the  churches  show  that  the  town  was  Christian,  but  how  long- 
has  it  been  abandoned?  Sebaita  is,  possibly,  the  successor  of  Zephath 
of  the  Bible,  which  Judah  and  Simeon  once  took  from  the  Canaanites, 
so  utterly  destroying  it  that  they  called  its  name  Hormah,  or  "  the 
Desolated  Place."  ^  All  the  way  to  Beersheba  similar  long-deserted 
towns  occur:  a  proof  of  the  great  change  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country  within  the  Christian  era.  Cisterns  forty  feet  square,  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  partly  built ;  broken  Corinthian  capitals ;  ruins 
of  churches  and  sites  of  towns,  dot  the  country,  though  as  we  approach 
Beerslieba  the  stones  have,  in  great  measure,  been  carried  away  to  Gaza 
and  elsewhere,  for  new  build inus.  This  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
similar  remains  in  the  plain  of  Fhilistia  or  elsewhere,  within  reach  of 
existing  communities;  but  the  region  beyond  them,  dry  and  waste  as 
it  now  is,  shows  what  the  whole  land  must  once  have  been. 

Between  Beersliel)a  and  Hebron  the  road,  or  rather  track,  lies  through 
the  Wady-el  Khalil — tliat  is,  the  Hebron  valle}^,  which  rises  fully 
2,000  feet  in  thirty  miles;  the  Avhole  way  being  thus  a  rough  climb. 
On  tins  retired  and  little-travelled  route  evidences  of  dense  population, 
in  former  times,  are  no  less  striking  than  on  the  now  desert,  sand-blown 
South.  Ten  miles  north-east  of  the  Beersheba  wells  are  the  ruins  of  a 
town  among  the  hills,  so  full  of  ancient  wells  and  leseruoirs  that  Pal- 
mer gave  it  the  name  of  "the  City  of  Cisterns,"  a  whole  system  of 
cisterns  literally  undermining  the  hills.  The  houses  are  still  standing, 
in  ruins,  along  the  crest  of  a  triple  hill ;  their  walls  built  of  huge  blocks 
of  flint  conglomerate,  many  of  which  measure  six  feet  in  length,  four 
in  thickness,  and  two  in  Ijreadth  ;  the  houses  formed  of  them  being 
mostly  of  one  room,  about  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  One  large  building 
has  the  appearance  of  a  temple;  and  the  hills  around  are  still  covered 
with  ruins.  Another  similar  town,  Sa'awi,  lies  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Beersheba.  Fifteen  miles  north-east  of  the  latter  place,  and  1,400  feet 
above  it,  are  the  ruins  of  Dhahariyeh,  ^  ot  tlie  entrance  of  Palestine 

I  Judg.  i.  17.    The  identification  is  very  doubtful.    2  Beerslieba  (level),  781  feet ;  Dhahariyeh,  2, 
180  feet. 


Interior  of  a  great  cavern  near  Bet  Jibrim.    (See  page  188.) 
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proper,  among  hills  covered  with  vegetation  and  dotted  witli  the  dwarf 
oak,  wliich  lirst  appears  here. 

The  valley  is  banked  up  with  strong  walls  and  terraces  of  venerable 
age,  running  along  wliere  now  there  is  no  cultivation.  ])hahariyeh 
itself  is  surrounded  with  fields,  and  there  are  two  fuic  olive-trees  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  Its  houses  consist  chiefly  uf  caves 
in  the  natural  rock,  some  of  them  with  rude  arches  carved  over  the 
doorways,  and  all  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Small  terraces  on  the 
hill-side  have  been  chosen  for  the  excavation  of  these  caves,  the  level 
obtained  in  front  being  fenced  round  with  a  mud  wall,  as  a  courtyard 
before  the  cave  itself;  dogs,  goats,  chickens,  children,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  using  it  to  take  the  air.  These  strange  dwellings 
n^ust  be  exactly  like  those  of  the  old  Ilorites,  or  "Cave-men,"  who,  in 
Abraham's  day,  lived  in  Mount  Seir,^  where  they  were  afterwards 
attacked  and  virtually  exterminated  by  the  children  of  Esau — that  is, 
the  Edomites — who  seized  their  country,-  with  circumstances  of  horror 
which  are,  perhaps,  referred  to  by  Job,  in  verses  I  have  already  quoted 
in  part.  "Men  in  whom  ripe  age  is,  perished.  The\^  are  gaunt  with 
want  and  famine :  they  flee  into  the  wilderness,  into  the  gloom  of 
wasteness  and  desolation.  They  pluck  salt- wort  by  the  bushes;  and 
the  roots  of  the  broom  are  their  meat.  They  are  driven  forth  from  the 
midst  of  men;  they  cry  after  them  as  after  a  thief.  In  the  clefts  of  the 
valleys  must  they  dwell,  in  holes  of  the  earth  and  of  the  rocks."^  The 
cave  dwellings  of  Dhahariyeh  have  been  inhabited  by  generation  after 
generation  since  the  days  of  this  forgotten  race.  The  village  evidently 
occupies  an  ancient  site,  the  foundations  of  a  building  of  massive 
masonry,  originally  in  three  arched  apartments,  still  remaining  in  the 
centre  of  it,  while  old  arches  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  appear  at 
every  corner.'*  It  brings  us  back,  however,  to  a  more  prosaic  picture 
of  Palestine  as  it  now  is,  to  find,  on  entering  the  three-arched  ruin,  that 
you  are  immediately  covered  with  fleas,  so  countless  that  you  have  to 
sweep  and  shake  them  off  by  hundreds  from  your  arms,  legs,  and 
clothing.  The  women  are  all  unveiled,  and  all  apparently  ugly,  but 
eager,  poor  creatures,  to  sell  their  eggs  and  chickens  to  strangers,  rush- 
ing out  of  their  caves  as  one  passes,  to  cry  their  wares  in  loud  and 
almost  angry  screams. 

Tell  Arad,  once  a  royal  cit}''  of  the  Canaanites,'^  is  now  only  a  large 
white  mound,  about  twenty  miles  slightly  north-east  of  Beersheba ; 
and  six  miles  south-west  of  it  is  a  ruined  town,  Keseifeh,  with  the  same 
wreck  of  houses  as  elsewhere,  the  remains  of  a  small  church,  and  traces 
of  tesselated  pavement.  Twelve  or  thirteen  miles  east  of  Beersheba, 
and  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Keseifeh,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

1  Gen.  xiv.  6.  2  Deut.  ii.  12,  22.  S  Job  xxt.  2—6  (Pl.  A'.).  See  Ewald.  G^escTi.,  i.304,  305.  The 
lineage  of  the  Hoiites  is  given  in  Gen.  x.K.wi.  2  1—30;  1  Cliron.  i.  38—42.  4  Fal.  Fund  Reports,  1870, 
p.  39.    5  Josh.  .\ii.  14. 
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Molaclali,^  with  two  finely-built  wells  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  stood,  one  of  them  dry,  but  the  other  containing  good  water, 
with  marble  troughs  round  it,  like  those  at  Beersheba.  Belonging 
first  to  Judah,  Moladah  was  afterwards  handed  over  to  Simeon  with 
whom  it  remained  till  the  Captivity,  after  which  it  became  again  a 
Jewish  community .2  Five  miles  to  the  south  of  it  are  the  ruins  of 
Aroer;^  but  the  only  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are  some  wells,  two  or 
three  of  them  built  up  with  rude  masonry,  and  only  a  few  containing 
water.  It  has  been  usual  to  think  of  the  Simeonites  as  having  merely 
a  half- barren  range  of  burnt  upland  pastui'es  as  their  territory;  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  rains  that  so  plentifully  cover  the  whole  country,  that 
while  free  to  follow  tlieir  pastoral  pre[)ossessions,  they  had  also,  on 
every  side,  all  the  advantages  of  a  stirring,  civilized  population,  and  a 
region  capable  of  yielding  everything  they  could  wish. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GAZA   TO    FALUJEH. 


I  STARTED  from  Gaza  to  Hebron  on  tlie  2iid  of  March,  witli  three 
horses,  three  donkeys,  and  four  men,  tlie  donkeys  carrying  two  tents 
and  other  requisites.  Of  the  four  men,  the  first  was  a  black  from  the 
Soudan,  but  he  coukl  not  tell  his  birtliplace.  A  red  fez;  a  loose  old 
cloth  jacket  reaching  to  his  thighs,  the  elbows  showing  themselves 
prominently  through  the  short  sleeves;  a  striped  black-and-white 
petticoat  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  and  cotton  drawers,  encased  his 
tall  thin  figure,  which  terminated  in  bare  legs,  and  ancient  leather 
slippers  with  no  backs.  He  had  married  in  Gaza,  was  perhaps  five- 
and-twenty,  and  laaghed  pleasantly  all  the  time.  Hamet,  the  second 
donkey-man,  wlio  was  also  young,  wore  a  white  cotton  skull-cap,  with 
red  worsted- work  setting  it  oft' at  the  edges;  a  wide  blue  cotton  jacket 
reaching  to  his  thighs,  with  a  triangle  of  striped  cotton,  edged  with 
red,  for  an  ornament,  down  the  back;  a  striped  cotton  petticoat,  over  a 
blue  one,  coming  down  to  his  knees;  his  legs  and  feet  rejoicing  in 
freedom.  The  tliird,  Eedwan,  hardly  a  man,  but  very  manly,  had  a 
blue  cotton  gaberdine  with  sleeves,  and  over  it  a  sleeveless,  close-fitting, 
old  brown-and-white  woollen  "abba;"  a  woollen  skull-cap,  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  it,  to  make  it  a  turban;  his  brown  legs  and 
feet  were  naked.     The  fourth,  Hajji  lesa — ■"  Pilgrim  Jesus !  " — a  middle- 

1  Josh.  XV.  26;  xix.  2.    2  1  Chrou.  iv.  28 ;  Neli.  xi.2  6.    3  1  Sara.  xxx.  28. 
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aged  man,  who  liad  earned  his  title  of  "  Ilajji  "  by  having  been  at 
Mecca,  wore  a  dirty  wliitc  turban,  a  white  thick  cotton  sack  over  his 
shirt  and  down  to  liis  calves,  and  a  leathern  girdle  or  belt  round  his 
waist  to  kec})  his  clothes  together;  his  legs  and  feet  being  bare. 

A  fifth  ])ersou  joined  our  cavalcade,  to  take  advantage  of  our  com- 
pany, a  tall,  thin  man,  on  a  donkey  so  small  that  his  feet  just  escaped 
the  ground.  lie  was  a  colporteur,  einploj^ed  in  selling  Bibles  and 
'JV'staments  over  the  countr\^,  and  he  })roposed  to  go  with  us  as  far  as 
Beit  Jibrin.  Of  light-ljrown  complexion,  with  a  long  face  and  long 
Syrian  nose,  but  a  pleasant-looking  man,  with  his  great  black  eyes,  he 
was  decked  out  in  a  fez;  a  striped  blue-and- white  cotton,  sleeved,  sack, 
reaching  to  his  calves;  white  cotton  trousers  ;  stockings,  and  elastic- 
side  boots  past  their  best.  At  the  sides  of  his  microscopic  ass,  under- 
neath him,  were  too  small  saddle-bags  of  old  carpet,  so  far  gone  that  I 
feared  he  might  distribute  part  of  his  stock  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
road  instead  of  among  the  population.  A  thick  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
a  red  sash,  witli  a  revolver  in  it,  round  his  waist,  finished  his  outward 
presentment.  Tlie  missionary  at  Gaza,  my  worthy  friend,  IMr.  Saphir, 
accompanied  me  as  guide  and  companion.  The  hire  of  a  horse  and 
three  asses,  and  of  the  men  wlio  came  with  us,  was  £3  13s.  4d.i  for 
eight  days.  We  had  two  tents,  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Saphir,  the  other 
rented  from  its  owner  at  Gaza  for  sixpence  a  day !  These  wonderful 
l)rices,  of  course,  were  those  of  private  owners,  not  of  "  Tourists' 
Agencies."  At  Jersualem,  or  Joppa,  to  hire  from  an  "Agency"  a 
traveller's  tent,  and  a  common  one  for  the  men,  with  the  attendants 
and  beasts,  would  have  cost  from  four  to  five  pounds  a  day. 

Out,  then,  and  away — past  the  Tomb  of  Samson,  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age for  the  Moslem  ;  then  under  the  long  avenues  of  ancient  olive-trees, 
the  glory  of  Gaza,  towards  Beit  Ilanun.  On  the  roadside  sat  a  coun- 
terpart of  blind  Bartiniffius,  turbaned,  cross-legged,  in  a  blue  gaberdine 
with  short  sleeves,  a  stick  by  his  side,  his  hand  out  for  charity. 
Blindness  is  a  terribly  prevalent  curse  in  the  East — the  desert  alone 
excepted,  for  a  blind  Bedouin  is  rare.  In  Egypt,  it  has  been  said,  one 
|)erson  in  twenty  is  affected  in  his  eyes,  and  the  lowest  estimate  gives 
one  blind  in  the  hundred,  while  in  England  and  Norway  the  proportion 
is  only  one  in  a  thousand.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  come  upon  any 
number  of  men,  either  in  Palestine  or  on  the  Nile,  without  finding 
some  of  them  sightless.  The  causes  of  this  are  not  the  heat,  nor  even 
the  dust,  so  much  as  the  rapid  changes  of  temjieratnre  between  day 
and  night,  which  are  greatest  on  the  sea-coast,  tlie  special  seat  of  this 
melancholy  evil.  The  inflammation  thus  occasioned  would  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  a  great  deal  of  blindness  elsewhere  ;  the  neglect  of  any 
attempt  to  check  the  trouble  is  the  real  explanation ;  and  this  arises 

1  Twenty-one  Medjidieh. 
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partly  from  laziness  and  stupidity,  but  much  more  from  su})erstitious 
prejudices  against  medical  treatment.  It  is  most  pitiful  to  see  numbers 
of  children  with  ulcers  on  the  cornea  eating  away  the  sight,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  cure  the  evil.  Wherever  you  halt,  the 
blind  come  round  you  with  the  other  children  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  when  the  fame  of  our  Lord  as  the  "  opener  of  the  eyes  "  spread 
abroad,  numbers  of  all  ages  who  were  thus  afflicted  assembled  to  ask 
His  gracious  assistance.^  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  the  more  fre- 
quent mention  of  blindness  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old,  as 
though  blindness  had  increased  in  the  course  of  ages,  though  the  law 
of  Moses  curses  "him  that  maketh  the  blind' to  wander  out  of  the  wav," 
or  "puts  a  stumbling-block  before  him."^  But  I  had  almost  forgotten 
one  grea't  local  cause  of  blindness,  which  everyone  visiting  the  East 
must  have  noticed:  the  spread  of  eye  disease  through  the  medium  of 
flies.  These  pests  carry  infection,  on  their  feet  and  proboscis,  from  one 
child  to  another,  numbers  of  them  lighting  on  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  never  apparently  being  driven  oi^'.  Mothers,  in  fact,  allow  them  to 
cling  in  half-dozens  round  the  eyes  of  their  babies,  to  ward  off  the 
"evil  eye  "  ;  and  it  is  sad  to  see  the  young  creatures  so  habituated  to 
what  would  torture  Western  children  as  never  to  resent  it,  even  by  a 
twitch  of  the  cheek. 

We  passed  Beit  Ilanun,  with  its  dirty  mud  hovels  and  its  rain-pond, 
round  which  a  crowd  of  ragged  children  were  playing,  some  naked 
boys  swimming  and  paddling  in  it,  and  the  village  matrons  filling  their 
jars  from  it  for  household  uses.  A  little  farther  on  we  met  some 
people  going  to  Gaza — one,  a  soldier,  returning  from  the  army,  a  dag- 
ger and  pistols  in  his  belt.  As  he  went  by  the  ruffian  broke  out  in 
curses  at  us  as  Christians;  but  he  reckoned  witliout  his  host,  for  in  a 
moment  my  fiery  little  missionary  friend,  who  knows  Arabic  as  he 
does  English,  rode  up  to  him,  his  riding-stick  uplifted,  and  asked  him 
how  he  dared  to  insult  strangers,  ending  bv  telling  him  that  he  was 
only  fit  to  fight  women,  not  men!  I  did  not  know  all  this  till  after- 
wards;   but  the  fellow  was  cowed,  and  went  off  as  meekly  as  a  lamb. 

The  broad  plain,  or  rather  rolling  land,  through  which  we  passed, 
was  here  and  there  green  with  lentils  or  barley,  elsewhere  ploughed 
for  summer  crops,  but  in  large  parts  wild  and  untilled ;  offering  pas- 
ture for  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of  cattle.  The  little  vil- 
lage of  Nejid,  at  the  foot  of  a  little  side-bay  in  the  low  hills  of  the 
Shephelah,  on  our  right,  was  the  first  we  passed  after  leaving  Beit 
Hanun.  Numbers  of  camels,  cattle,  and  calves  fed  on  the  green  recess 
before  the  houses,  which  were  built  only  of  unburnt  bricks  of  black 
earth.  A  number  of  peasants  who  had  put  out  their  right  eye  or 
mutilated  their  thumb,  in  order  to  escape  the  hated  conscription  for 

1  Luke  vii.  21 ;  John  v.  3.    2  Lev.  xix.  U ;  Deut.  xxvii.  18. 
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the  Turkish  army,  were  met  on  one  occasion  by  a  traveller  at  tins 
place.  Some  of  the  ]ieople  were  now  enjoying  a  meal,  in  the  oj)en  air, 
sitting  on  mats  woven  of  straw  or  palm -leaves;  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  all  hail  taken  oft' their  shoes,  as  was  evidently  the  custom  among 
the  Hebrews  in  Bible  times,  since  they  were  told  to  keep  on  their  san- 
dals at  the  Passover  supper  as  a  thing  unusual.^  One  or  two  of  the 
houses  were  larger  than  tlie  rest;  the  best  one  being  built  in  a  succes- 
sion of  rooms  round  a  large  square  court,  of  course  unpaved;  each 
separate  room  witli  a  door  for  itself.  The  flat  roof  rested  on  rough 
poles,  covered  with  corn-stalks  and  branches,  over  which  layers  of 
earth  had  been  trodden  and  rolled,  till  the  whole  was  solid.  Great 
corn-bins,  made,  like  the  house  itself,  of  mud,  leaned  against  the  walls 
of  the  rooms,  so  that  the  whole  was,  no  doubt,  very  like  the  simple 
chambers  in  which  the  peasant-king,  Ishbosheth,  was  taking  his  mid- 
day sleep  when  he  was  murdered.-  Two  Mahomniedans  near  found  it 
was  one  of  their  hours  of  })rayer,  and  having  spread  their  "abbas"  on 
the  ground,  they  turned  their  faces  to  Mecca  and  began  their  fervent 
devotions.  In  these,  the  words  "Allah  is  great"  were  repeated  eight 
times,  and  then  thev  kneeled  dow^n  and  touched  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads.  It  must  have  been  much  the  same  with  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites, for  the  word  "  Selah,"  which  so  often  stands  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
means  simply  "Bow;"  thus  giving  directions  to  the  supplicant  in  this 
particular.^ 

The  people  are  very  friendly,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  honest,  for  I  was 
told  of  a  case  where  a  traveller  having  paid  for  some  bread  which  was 
not  yet  baked,  and  having  left  before  he  got  it,  the  son  of  the  house 
rode  after  him  for  five  or  six  miles,  to  give  him  the  piastre's*  worth 
he  should  have  had  before.  A  mile  north  of  Nejid  we  passed  through 
Simsim,  which  lies  pleasantly  on  a  low"  hill,  amidst  trees.  Large  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  grazed  here  and  there  in  the  little  vallevs 
among  the  hills,  or  on  the  slopes.  Was  it  in  this  rich  district  that 
"King  Uzziah  hewed  out  many  cisterns  in  the  wilderness,  for  he  had 
much  cattle;  both  on  the  Shephelah  or  ]o\v  hill-land,  and  in  the 
Mishor,"  or  smooth  plains,  free  from  rocks,  from  which  the  Shephelah 
rises ?^  The  sun  shone  very  hot  from  a  cloudless  sky,  though  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  peasants  were  eagerly  awaiting 
the  latter  rains,  which  in  the  East  are  necessary,  before  the  long  heat 
of  summer,  to  fill  out  the  ears  of  the  corn,  and  swell  the  fruit,  and  thus 
have  always  been  held  so  specially  precious  that  in  Proverbs  we  read 
of  the  favor  of  a  king  being  "as  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain."^      Thus, 

....  . 

also,  Job  describes  the  fervor  with  which  his  words  had  been  listened 
to  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  by  saying  that  his  hearers  opened  their 

1  Ex.  xii.  11.     2  2  Sam.  iv.  5,6.     3  Hitzig,  Ps.  iii.  2.    4  2>^d.    6  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10  (Heb).    6  ProY. 
xvi.  15. 
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mouths  wide  for  thein,  as  for  the  latter  rain.^  If  this  supreme  blessing 
fail,  the  earth  becomes  like  copper  for  hardness,  under  a  sun  which 
sbines  down  as  a  sphere  of  molten  iron;^  and  the  result  is  that  there 
is  little  or  no  harvest.  Most  justl}^,  the  Hebrews  regarded  such  a 
calamity  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  and  raised  their  cries  to  Him 
"  who  waters  tlie  furrows  and  moistens  the  ridges  of  the  field,  making 
it  soft  with  showers,  and  blessing  its  fruit."  ^  One  could  realize  on 
broad,  treeless  uplands,  without  brooks  or  springs,  tlie  yearning  ear- 
nestness of  the  Psalmist  after  God  when  he  says,  "  My  soul  tliirsteth  for 
thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is."'* 

There  are  three  words  in  Hebrew  for  the  rains  of  different  seasons, 
and  these,  ver}^  strikingly,  are  all  found  in  one  verse  of  Hosea.'^  "He 
will  come  unto  us  as  the  heavy  winter  rain,^  as  the  latter  rain'^  and 
the  former  rain*  upon  the  earth  " — come,  that  is,  in  fullness  of  blessing, 
like  the  triple  rainfall  that  covers  the  earth  with  corn.  In  Joel,  also, 
the  three  occur  together.  "  He  will  cause  to  come  down  for  you  the 
heavy  winter  rain,^  the  early  rain,^  and  the  latter  rain,'^  as  in  former 
times,  and  the  floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat."  ^  The  translation  of  the 
beautiful  description  of  spring  in  Canticles  ^*^  is  not  true  to  nature,  in 
either  the  Eevised  Version  or  the  Authorized,  for  the  flowers  a])pear 
on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  comes,  at  least 
six  weeks  before  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.  It  is  when  the  heavy 
winter  rain^  ceases,  and  the  warm  spring  weather  begins,  that  the  flow- 
ers appear,  the  birds  sing,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard,  but  it  is 
precisely  during  this  time  that,  at  intervals,  the  latter  rain'^  falls.  It 
is  of  the  heavv  winter  rain^  that  Genesis  speaks  in  the  story  of  the 
Flood,  as  continuing  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  though  rains  alone 
would  not  have  caused  that  awful  catastro})he.  In  the  same  heavy 
winter  storms'^  the  people  assembled  by  Ezra  to  take  action  respecting 
the  mixed  marriages  which  had  prevailed,  "  sat  in  the  street  of  the 
house  of  God,  trembling  because  of  this  matter,  and  for  the  great  rain," 
so  that,  at  last,  they  represented  to  the  authorities  that  it  was  "  a  time 
of  much  rain,  and  we  are  not  able  to  stand  without,"  and  on  this 
ground,  among  others,  were  allowed  to  go  home.^i 

The  first,  or  early  rain  moistens  the  land,  fitting  it  for  the  reception 
of  seed,  and  is  thus  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  ploughing.  It 
generally  begins  in  October  or  November,  falling  at  intervals  till 
December.  The  plentiful  winter  rains  which  soak  the  earth,  fill  the 
cisterns  and  pools,  and  replenish  the  springs,  come,  also  at  intervals, 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  March.  The  latter,  or  spring  rain, 
which  fills  out  the  ears  of  corn,  and  enables  it  to  withstand  the  drought 

1  Job  xxix.  23.     2  Lev.  xxvi.  19.     3  Ps.  Ixv.  9.     4  Ps.  Ixiii.  L     5  Hos.  vl.  3.     6  "<Jeshem," 
7  "Malkosh."    8  "  Yoreh"  or  "moreh."    9  Joel  ii.  23.    10  Cant.  ii.  11.    11  Ezra.  x.  9, 13. 
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before  liarvcst,  lasts,  with  bright  days  between,  from  the  middle  (jf 
March  till  the;  rains  finally  cease  in  April  or  May.  From  that  time 
till  the  lirst  rain  of  the  late  autumn,  the  sky  is  usually  cloudless,  and 
vegetation  depends  on  the  fertilizing  night-mist,  the  "  dew  "  of  our 
Bible,  borne  over  the  land  from  the  Mediterranean  during  the  night. 

At  Bureir,  280  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  twelve  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  Gaza,  we  halted,  at  one  o'clock,  for  refreshments. 
The  mud  houses  were  built  in  clumps,  if  1  may  so  speak,  with  a  large 
o})eu  space  between  them,  in  which  there  was  an  old  square  wall  round 
a  large  and  deep  \vq\\,  with  marble  pillars  from  some  ancient  building, 
now  wholly  vanished,  laid  alongside,  as  a  step  up  to  the  water,  or  a 
rest  for  water-])itchers,  one  of  the  pillars  being  hollowed  out  to  form  a 
trough.  Mounds  of  grain,  thickly  covered  with  kneaded  mud  l)ricks, 
to  keep  out  the  rain  and  the  vermin,  rose  here  and  there,  and  small 
herds  of  cattle  dotted  the  ])asture  outside  the  village.  A  large  mud- 
banked  water-pond,  with  very  muddy-looking  contents,  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  households,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Close  to  the  houses 
was  an  underground  cistern  inside  a  wall  of  round  stones,  but  it  was 
now  broken  and  disused.  This  abandonment  of  such  water-pits  is 
inevitable,  if  the  cement  with  which  they  are  lined  give  way.  They 
are,  then,  "broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."!  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  number  of  these  subterranean  reservoirs  there  are  in  the  Holy 
Land.  In  Up})er  Galilee  they  honeycomb  the  ground  in  some  places, 
and  we  have  seen  how  they  abound  even  so  far  south  as  below  Beer- 
sheba.  They  are  either  hewn  in  the  native  rock  or  dug  in  the  earth, 
and  then  built  up  with  masonry  ;  but  the  rock  is  often  porous,  so  that 
the  water  iiasses  throuah  it  and  leaves  them  drv  and  useless  for  their 
original  purpose.  Narrowed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  resemble  a  huge  bot- 
tle, they  are  terrible  prisons,  if  one  fall  into  them,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, for  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  unaided.  It  was  in  such  a  dungeon 
that  Joseph  was  put,  at  Dothan,  where  cisterns  are  still  to  be  seen — his 
prison,  perhaps,  among  them  ;  and  it  was  in  another  that  Jeremiah  sat, 
amid  the  mire,  in  Jerusalem.  Some  are  so  large,  as  at  Ramleh,  that 
the  roof  is  supported  by  pillars.  The  mouth  is  now,  as  of  old,  covered 
by  one  or  more  stone  slabs,  with  a  hole  left  in  the  middle  for  a  rope, 
though  when  not  wanted  this  hole  also  is  closed  with  a  heavy  stone. 
Anciently,  also,  as  now,  full  cisterns  were  often  concealed  by  a  cover- 
ing of  earth  over  the  mouth,  so  that  no  one  but  their  owner  could  find 
them.  So,  the  Spouse,  in  Canticles,  was  "  a  fountain  sealed  "  to  all  but 
him  whom  her  soul  loved :  she  was  his  alone.'-^ 

A  second  well,  with  a  water-wheel,  shows  Bureir  to  be  exceptionally 
favored,  one  result  being  that  there  is  a  garden  south  of  the  village, 
while  some  palms  and  tamarisks  shoot  up  among  the  houses.     The 

1  Jer.  ii.  13.    2  Cant.  iv.  12. 
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slopes  near  showed,  in  one  direction,  rich  brown  ploughed  land,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  camels  and  oxen  being  still  busy  adding  to  the 
tillage.  A  great  flock  of  white  sheep,  belonging  to  tent  Arabs, 
passed  on  its  way  to  pasture  ;  and  in  the  circle  of  the  landscape,  besides 
the  ploughed  land  and  that  which  lay  wild,  thousands  of  acres  were 
beautiful  with  the  first  green  of  barley  and  wheat.  Spreading  a  mat 
below  a  rough  cactus-hedge  which  gave  some  shadow,  we  sat  down  on 
the  grassy  edge  of  the  road  opposite  the  rain-tank,  and  comforted  our- 
selves with  some  bread  and  hard  eggs,  Avashed  down  by  a  draught  of 
delicious  "  leben,"  or  sour  goats'  milk,  brought  by  the  Hajji  from  one 
of  the  houses.  Some  of  the  villagers  were  enjoying  their  midday  rest  in 
the  shadow  of  a  mud  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  villlage  "  green," 
which,  however,  was  only  dusty  earth,  their  heads  resting  peacefully 
on  stones  for  pillows,  the  thick  windings  of  their  turbans  saving  them 
from  feeling  the  hardness.  Just  so,  doubtless,  was  it  that  Jacob  slept 
at  Bethel.^  His  turban  would  help  him  to  forget  the  stone,  and,  like 
the  poor  fellows  before  me,  it  would  be  nothing  new  for  him  to  sleep 
in  his  clothes,  for  it  is  an  Oriental  custom  to  do  so.  All  through  Pal- 
estine the  men  in  attendance  on  our  tents  lay  down  at  night  in  the 
clothes  they  always  wore,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  looked  on  me  as 
supremely  foolish  for  undressing.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  a 
neighbor's  raiment  Avas  not  to  be  taken  in  pledge,  or,  at  least,  was  to 
be  given  back  by  sunset,  as  that  in  which  he  slept.^  A  palm-leaf  mat 
spread  on  the  floor  serves  for  a  bed  among  the  poor,  or  they  lie  on  the 
bare  earth  ;  but,  in  the  better  houses,  beds  are  made  up  on  the  divan, 
or  seat,  which  runs  along  the  wall  in  tlie  best  room:  a  framework  of 
laths  of  palm,  or  a  solid  bank  of  cla_y,  covered  with  cushions.  Some 
rich  houses  have  bedsteads,  but  they  are  not  common.  At  Beit  Jibrin 
I  got  thick  quilted  coverlets,  of  silk  on  the  one  side,  in  the  sheikh's 
house  ;  but  whether  they  were  to  cover  me,  or  for  me  to  lie  upon,  1  do 
not  know.  I  used  them  for  both  purposes,  as  I  had  to  stretch  myself 
on  the  hard  plaster  floor. 

The  broad  open  plain,  insensibly  rising  to  the  hills,  opened  to  a  great 
width  as  we  approached  Falujeh,  in  the  afternoon.  Unenclosed,  it 
offered  tempting  pasture-ground  to  the  gazelles  which  abounded  in  the 
uplands  and  kindly  allowed  me  a  sight  of  a  small  flock  of  them  as  I 
rode  on.  Graceful  and  fleet,  they  lent  themselves  readily  to  metaphor 
among  the  old  Israelites,  ever  so  attentive  to  the  natural  objects 
around  them.  The  Arab  word  "  gazelle  "  is  not  met  with  in  our  Bible, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  "roebuck"  occurs,  the  name  of  this 
graceful  antelope  should  have  been  used.  It  was  no  use  to  chase 
them ;  the  swiftest  horse  was  left  hopelessly  behind.  The  Hebrews 
knew  the  creature  well,  and  Solomon  had  it  as  one  of  the  viands  on 
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his  luxurious  tables.^  Asahel's  fleetness  is  compared  to  that  for  which 
it  is  famous:  "He  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  gazelle  in  the  open."^ 
The  men  of  Gad  who  swam  the  Jordan  when  it  was  in  flood,  to  join 
David,  are  said  to  liave  had  faces  like  lions,  and  to  have  been  as  swift 
as  the  gazelles  on  the  mountains.^  Babylon  is  called  by  Isaiah  "  the 
gazelle  of  kingdoms"*  for  its  beauty;  and,  indeed,  this  comparison 
was  a  common  one  in  the  mouths  of  the  propliets.^  "  My  beloved," 
says  Sulamith,  in  the  Canticles,  "is  like  a  gazelle,  leaping  ujion  the 
mountains,  skijiping  upon  the  hills."^  Five  times  does  she  introduce 
this  graceful  creature  in  her  song  of  love7  It  is  the  commonest  of  all 
the  large  game  in  Palestine,  and,  in  the  south,  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  herds  of  nearly  a  hundred.  Nor  is  it  found  only  in  the  lonelier 
parts.  Dr.  Tristram  saw  a  little  troop  feeding  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
close  to  Jerusalem.* 

The  village  boys  were  at  play  in  the  open  centre  of  Falujeh — busy 
making  dirt  pies,  and  striving  at  a  game  of  ball,  just  as  Jerusalem,  in 
old  times,  was  full  of  boys  and  girls  j^laying  in  the  streets.^  It  is  a 
moderate-sized  place,  with  a  rain-pond  and  two  fine  wells,  at  which 
one  always  sees  women  busy  drawing  water ;  and  there  was  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  idlers  lying  in  the  sun.  It  stands  on  flat  ground,  and 
there  is  a  patch  of  garden  on  one  side ;  but  the  people,  as  everywhere 
else,  seem  generally  very  poor.  The  flocks  and  herds,  as  I  have  said, 
belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Arabs,  and  the  Government  grinds  the  face  of 
the  peasantry  with  arbitrary  taxation  till  they  have  barely  a  subsis- 
tence left.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  was  very  little  better  in  Bible 
times,  for  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  words  for  the  poor  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  these  occur,  in  all,  about  260  times,  while  five  words, 
besides,  refer  to  poverty  in  some  way.^^  In  Deuteronomy  we  are  told 
that  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land;"^^  and  now  the  trav- 
eller finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  any  who  are  not  poor 
beyond  what  Western  people  can  imagine.  The  depopulation  of  the 
land,  also,  strikes  the  traveller  very  much  as  he  passes  through  it.  He 
frequently  comes  across  an  extensive  landscape,  in  which  he  can  only 
discern,  here  and  there,  a  small  village  consisting  of  a  few  wretched 
mud  huts. 

Close  to  the  village  were  some  Arab  tents,  to  which  we  turned,  m\^ 
friend  proposing  that  we  should  visit  them.  They  were  of  black  cam- 
els'-hair  cloth,  which  is  quite  soft,  like  coarse  wool.  A  rude  frame  of 
short  poles  had  been  raised,  in  a  verj-  rickety  way,  and  over  this  had 
been  stretched  the  tent-cover,  hanging  down  to  the  ground  at  the  back 
and  ends,  and  leaving  the  front  open  ;  the  cloth  wdiich,  at  the  will  of 
the  occupants,  closed  this  part  also,  in  storms  or  at  other  times,  being 

1  1  Kings  iv.  23.  2  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  3  1  Chron.  xii.8.  4  Isa.  xiii.19.  5  Ezek.xx.6, 15;  xxv.  9:  Dan. 
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thrown  back  on  the  roof.  In  shape,  this  strange  dwelhng  was  exactly- 
like  an  open  shed.  The  earth  was  its  only  floor.  A  small  fire  of 
wood  smouldered  in  the  centre,  the  smoke  finding  its  own  way  out. 
In  one  corner — the  right — was  a  i3ile  of  dried  stalks,  &c.,  for  fuel;  in 
the  other  were  some  arms — guns,  pistols,  and  swords — hung  fjom  the 
poles,  which,  by  the  way,  were  not  all  of  the  same  height  or  length,  so 
that  the  back  of  the  tent  seemed  broken.  A  carpet  was  brought  from 
the  women's  apartment,  which  was  simply  a  third  of  the  tent,  divided 
from  the  rest  by  a  hanging  cloth,  and  concealed  in  part  by  the  curtain 
being  let  down  in  front.  Just  such  must  liave  been  his  mother  Sarah's 
tent,  into  which  Isaac  brought  Eebekah.^  There  were  in  all  ten  men 
in  or  about  the  tent:  one  was  lying  all  his  length  on  his  back,  on  the 
ground,  fast  asleep  in  his  clothes — a  saddle  his  pillow ;  a  black  slave, 
with  a  gaudy  "kefiyeh,"  was  as  much  at  home  as  anyone,  and  treated, 
apparently,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest;  the  others  were  standing, 
sitting,  or  lounging  about.  Coffee-berries  were  presently  brought  out, 
and  having  been  put  into  a  rude  stone  mortar,  were  brayed  with  a 
piece  of  wood  for  a  pestle,  just  as  at  times,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  wheat 
IS  crushed.  It  reminded  me  of  the  words  in  the  Proverbs:  "Though 
thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet 
will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him."^  The  operation  was  carried 
out  on  the  ground,  for  there  was  neither  table,  chair,  nor  stool.  It 
appeared  that  these  Arabs  belonged  to  the  tribe  a  member  of  which 
had  committed  the  recent  murder  in  Gaza,  of  which  I  have  spoken^ 
and  that  they  had  pitched  their  tents  close  to  the  village  in  order 
to  have  what  protection  it  afforded  against  a  sudden  attack 
from  the  tribe  of  the  victim.  All  their  flocks  and  herds  were 
with  them,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  the  security  yielded  by  the  village 
street.  A  small  cup  of  coffee,  profuse  salaams,  and  a  very  formal 
leave-taking,  ended  the  visit,  and  we  remounted  our  horses  for  Beit 
Jibrin. 

The  Arabs  are,  as  a  race,  very  ignorant  and  childish.  None  of  them 
know  how  old  they  are,  nor  can  they  tell  how  long  ago  it  may  have 
been  since  any  event  in  their  history  occurred,  unless  they  chance  to 
remember  the  number  of  harvests  between  then  and  now.  As 
we  rode  slowly  on  I  enjoyed  some  stories  about  them,  gathered 
from  the  wide  experience  of  my  friend.  A  Bedouin,  who  lived  with 
him  in  Gaza  for  a  time,  came  one  morning,  radiant  of  countenance. 
"  What  has  happened  ?  "  "  Oh,  my  wife  has  a  son  ! "  By  night,  how- 
ever, his  happiness  had  passed  into  sadness.  "  What  has  happened?" 
"Ah,  the  boy  has  turned  out  to  be  a  girl!"  His  wife's  mother  had 
been  so  frightened  lest  he  should  divorce  her  daughter  for  having  a 
girl,  that  she  had  pretended  it  was  a  son.     In  another  case  a  husband, 

1  Gen.  xxiv.  67.    2  Prov.  xxvii.  22.    3  See  page  166. 
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iinxious  to  be  the  fatlicr  of  a  son,  soleniiily  vowed  that  lie  would 
divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  a  girl.  Unibrtuuately,  she  had  twin  daugh- 
ters. The  poor  fellow,  however,  really  loved  his  wife,  and  racked  his 
brains  to  get  out  of  his  oath.  At  last  he  solved  the  difficulty.  "1 
said  I  would  divorce  her  if  she  had  a  daunliter,  but  not  if  she  had 
two;"  and  so  he  kept  her.  How  forcibly  such  incidents  remind  one 
of  the  words  of  Jeremiah:  ''Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings 
to  thy  father,  saying,  A  man  child  is  born  unto  thee ;  making  him 
very  glad;"^  or  those  of  our  Lord:  "A  woman  hath  sorrow,  but  as 
soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child  she  remembereth  tlie  sorrow  no 
more,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.""-  Indeed,  so  proud 
is  a  husband  of  a  son,  that  he  is  henceforth  known  only  as  "  the  father 
of  Mahomet,"  or  whatever  be  the  name  given  to  the  child.  We  may 
from  this  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which  Abraham  and  Sarah 
longed  for  an  heir  to  their  great  possessions,  and  how  great  the  trial  of 
the  patriarch's  faitli  must  have  been  when  he  was  asked  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice,  with  his  own  hand,  the  child  at  last  given  to  him. 

On  one  occasion,  my  friend  and  a  German  savant,  travelling  in 
Palestine,  came  to  an  Arab  encampment,  at  which  they  were  hospitably 
received.  The  German,  however,  took  the  notion  of  photographing 
the  sons  of  the  desert,  and  proceeded  to  get  ready  his  apparatus. 
Knowing  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  race,  his  companion 
was  alarmed,  and  begged  him  to  desist,  since  the  Bedouins  might  think 
he  was  working  a  charm  for  their  hurt,  in  which  case  they  would 
have  no  scruple  in  cutting  their  throats.  Luckily  the  sheikh's  son  got 
them  out  of  the  dilemma.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  far-see-er"  — 
the  Arab  name  for  a  telescope.  "  You  will  be  able  to  look  through  it 
and  see  the  moscpies  at  Gaza" — wdiich,  by  the  way,  was  far  below  the 
horizon.  Out  the  whole  camp  sallied,  and  sat  down,  looking  at  what 
was  going  on,  so  that  an  excellent  photograph  was  obtained.  This 
achieved,  the  company  were  invited  to  look  through  the  camera. 
After  a  time  the  young  wiseacre,  who  had  been  at  Gaza  and  Joj)pa, 
where  he  had  seen  a  telescope,  came  up,  with  no  little  fear,  and  }uitting 
his  eye  to  the  glass,  shouted  that  he  not  only  saw  the  mosques,  but  the 
muezzin  on  them,  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers.  Nor  did  he  after- 
wards flinch.  At  Gaza  he  maintained  to  the  governor,  when  that 
dignitary  called  at  the  house  of  my  friend,  that  he  could  recognize  the 
muezzin,  for  when  lie  looked  through  the  glass  he  saw  his  face! 

The  peasantry  and  the  Bedouins  have  little  love  for  each  other — as 
little  as  the  lamb  and  the  wolf.  The  Bedouins,  in  fact,  speak  with 
the  greatest  contempt  of  the  fellah,  and  a  marriage  between  the  two 
races  is  very  rare.  The  desert  which  surrounds  Palestine  to  the  east 
and  south  is  the  true  home  of  the  tent  tribes ;  but  the  temptation  to 

1  Jer.  xx.  15.    2  John  xvi.  21. 
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seek  better  pastures  lures  small  encampments  to  loam  over  all  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  settled  land.  Thus  we  find  them  in  manv"  parts  of 
the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  and  on  the  hills  of  the  Shephelah. 
Old  sites  appear  to  have  a  special  charm  for  these  fragments  of  once- 
powerful  tribes.  The  vales  of  Sharon  are  one  of  their  favorite  haunts ; 
but  on  the  plains  they  have  learned  to  use  the  plough  and  pay  taxes, 
which,  of  course,  degrades  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren  of  the 
desert.  Tliey  do  not,  however,  live  in  houses,  but  in  tents,  and  look 
on  the  dwellers  in  the  mud  cottages  as  infinitely  beneath  them.  As  of 
old,  when  the  Midianites  overran  the  best  of  the  land,  the  desert  tribes 
are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  a  chance  to  invade  the  country  in 
force,  and  are  only  kept  back  by  the  pi-esence  of  Turkish  soldiery. 
When  war  calls  these  away,  the  wave  of  barbarism  at  once  advances; 
the  commons  of  the  villages  are  overrun,  and  blackmail  is  extorted 
wherever  possible.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Avhole  plain  of 
Esdraelon  was  covered  with  tlie  tents  of  the  Eastern  Arabs  from  the 
desert,  who  had  come  to  harry  the  land,  and  even  hold  it,  if  possible, 
and  who  were  only  driven  back  by  a  strong  Turkish  force. 

It  is  striking  to  see  how  exactly  modern  Arab  life  illustrates  that  of 
the  patriarchal  age.  In  passing  an  Arab  encampment  3'ou  may  see 
some  elder  of  the  tribe  sitting,  as  Abraham  did,  in  the  shade  of  the 
open  side  of  his  tent,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,i  and  3'Ou  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  entreated  by  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  coolness  he  is 
enjoying,  and  may  get  water  poured  over  your  feet,  if  3'ou  accept  the 
invitation;  some  quickly-cooked  meal  being  presently  ordered  to  be 
set  before  you.  The  same  grave  courtesy  at  meeting  will  be  seen  now 
as  then  ;  the  slave  will  pour  the  water  on  your  feet  from  much  the  same 
kind  of  long-si)outed  copper  vessel,  as  you  hold  them  over  a  metal 
basin  of  a  pattern  that  has  not,  perliaps,  changed  for  millenniums. 
The  sheikh  will  hurry  to  his  wife  in  "  the  woman  s  tent,''^  and  tell 
her,  as  the  queen  of  the  encampment,  to  "make  ready,  quicklj^,  some 
measures  of  fine  meal,"  that  is,  the  finest  and  purest  she  has ;  and  she 
will,  herself,  take  her  kneading-trough  and  prepare  the  dough,  while 
some  slave-girl  kindles  a  fire  of  grass  or  stalks,  on  which  to  lay 
the  iron  plate  for  baking.  Or  the  mistress  may,  perhaps,  prefer  to 
liglit  the  fire  over  a  small  bed  of  stones  and  heat  them,  so  that  her 
thin  cakes  may  be  baked  upon  them  after  the  fire  is  swept  off,  just  as 
the  cake  of  Elijah  was  "baken  on  the  hot  stones;  "^  or  in  her  haste 
"she  may  cover  them  with  the  hot  ashes,  to  quicken  the  baking,  as  the 
Hebrew  text  seems  to  imply  was  doiie  by  Sarah.  It  would,  indeed, 
take  ver}^  little  time,  in  any  case,  to  piepare  such  thin  "  scones  "  as 
Arabs  still  use.  You  could  hardly  expect,  however,  that  the  same 
lionor  would  be  done  you  as  was  shown  to  guests  so  illustrious  as 
1  Gen.  xviii.  2— 12.    2  Gen.  xviii.6  (Heb.).    8  1  Kings  xix.  6  (Heb.). 
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those  of  Abraliam.  An  Arab  very  rarely  kills  a  calf,  as  tlic  patriarch 
(lid  ;  it  needs  a  great  occasion  to  call  lor  such  an  unusual  liberality.  You 
may  count  on  a  chicken,  or  a  male  kid — for  lemale  kids  are  carefully 
|>r(>served  ;  but  a  calf  is  only  for  some  very  eminent  guest,  liejjcntant 
Israel  could  not  nion^  earnestly  jtromise  fervent  gratitutle  for  tiie  I'or- 
giveness  tliey  implored  tlian  by  saying  they  would  render  the  calves  of 
their  lips^ — the  best  they  could  give — the  most  thankful  and  heart- 
felt acknowledgements.  Nor  could  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son 
better  show  the  yearning  love  he  felt  towards  his  restored  child  than 
by  calling  aloud  to  kill  even  the  fatted  calf,  to  greet  his  return.^  ]f 
special  guests  arrive,  an  Arab  sheikh  will  even  now  kill  a  calf,  as 
Abraham  did,  in  their  honor;  himself,  like  the  patriarch,  running  to 
the  herd  to  fetch  it.  1'he  same  rapidity  in  dressing  it  will  be  shown: 
the  fowl,  the  kid,  or  part  of  the  calf  which  you  have  just  seen  alive, 
will  be  served  up  in,  pei'haps,  half  an  hour.  It  has  always  been  the 
rule,  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter,  that  killing  and  eating^  follow  each 
other  without  any  considerable  interval.  You  still,  like  the  guests  of 
Abraham,*  get  curdled  milk  or  "  leben,"  with  milk  fresh  from  the 
goat  as  the  beverage  at  your  meal,  and  you  still  sit  on  the  floor  and 
dip  your  hand  into  a  common  dish,°  set  in  the  middle,  between  all  the 
company,  using  pieces  of  your  thin  bread  for  spoons,  to  raise  to  the 
mouth  the  gravy  of  the  stew,  or,  it  may  be,  the  mixture  of  meat  and 
rice.  Abraham's  tent  was  always,  when  possible,  pitched  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  just  as  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  are  now,  where  trees 
can  be  found.  At  Shechem  and  at  Hebron^  he  sought  the  shadow  of 
an  oak;  at  Beersheba  he  planted  a  tamarisk-grove,  to  get  shade  as 
soon  as  the  plants  had  grown.''  And  just  as  Abraham  "  stood  by"  his 
guests  under  the  tree,  and  waited  on  them,  so  the  sheikh,  your  enter- 
tainer, stands  beside  you  to-day;  his  Avife,  like  Sarah,  close  at  hand, 
but  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  the  women's  part  of  the  tent,  watch- 
ing all  that  is  aoino-  on. 

When  there  is  no  dried  grass  or  other  light  natural  fuel,  the  Arab 
uses  dried  camels'-dung,  as  the  Tartars  do,  or  cakes  of  cow-dung,  made 
by  the  women.^  Abraham's  encampment  must  have  consisted  of  a 
great  many  tents,  w^ith  a  population  of  I'rom  2,000  to  3,000  persons, 
young  and  old,  since  there  were  318  young  men  trained  to  arms, 
belonging,  by  birth,  to  the  patriarch's  tribe,  and  the  number  of  his 
male  and  female  slaves,  bought,  or  born  to  slave  parents,  seems  to 
have  been  large.®  He  would  doubtless,  therefore,  arrange  his  camp  in 
some  special  form,  for  the  protection  of  his  flocks,  which  must  have 
been  very  great;    most  probably  in   a  circle,  as  large  Arab  encamp- 

1  Hos.  xiv.  2;  lit.  bullocks.  2  Luke  xv.  23.  3  Acts  x.  13.  4  Gen.  xviii.  8;  for  "butter."  read  as 
in  text.  r>  Matt.  xxvi.  2i;  Mark  xiv.  20:  John  xiii.  26.  6  Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  IS;  for  "plain.""  read 
"oak."  7  Gen.  xxi.  ,33.  8  See  ante,  pp.  122, 155.  9  Gen.  xii.  5;  for  "  gotten,"'  read  "  bouglit ; "'  xii. 
16;  xiii.  5,  8;  xiv.  14. 
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ments  are  pitclied  now,  tliat  the  herds  and  flocks  may  be  .driven  into 
the  central  space  at  night.  Tlie  Arabs  call  such  camps  "dovvars,"  and 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Hazerim, 
or  Hazeroth,  though  these  words  are  also  applied  to  villages  in  the 
usual  sense.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  must  mean  Arab  tent 
encampments,  as  where  we  read  of  the  "towns"  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
and  their  "castles,"  which  should  really  be,  their  "tent-villages  and 
encampments."^  "The  Avim,"  a  race  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  in 
Palestine,  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even  to  Gaza;-  and  we 
read  of  the  Hazerim  tbat  "  Kedar  [an  Arab  tribe]  doth  inhabit,"^ 

An  Arab  tent  has  no  furniture,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  men's  part ; 
the  part  sacred  to  the  women  is  the  larder,  kitchen,  and  store-house. 
A  copper  pot  or  two,  kettles,  and  fryiug-jmns;  wooden  bowls,  for  milk- 
ing the  fl.ocks  and  herds,  water-jars  and  skin  bottles,  a  })air  or  two  of 
handmill-stones,  and  a  wooden  mortar,  constitute  the  principal  house- 
hold property.  The  skin  bottles,  indeed,  are  a  special  domestic  treas- 
ure, as  they  serve  all  purposes.  Milk,  as  we  have  seen,  is  churned  in 
them,  by  pressing  and  wringing  them,  a  custom  to  which  Proverbs 
alludes  when  it  says,  "Surely  the  churning  [wringing]  of  milk 
bringeth  forth  butter,  and  the  wringing  of  the  nose  bringeth 
forth  blood." ^  Tliese  skin  bottles  are  of  all  sizes,  according  as 
they  are  made  from  the  skin  of  kids,  he-gcats,  cattle,  or  camels. 
When  a  goat  or  other  animal  is  killed,  its  feet  and  head  are  cut  oft", 
for  Orientals  never  eat  a  beast's  head,  and  the  skin  is  drawn  oft"  without 
opening  the  body.  The  holes  where  the  legs  were  are  duly  sewed  up, 
when  the  skin  has  been  dried  or  rudely  tanned  with  acacia-bark;  the 
neck  being  left  as  the  mouth.  I  have  seen  huge  "bottles"  made  of  an 
ox-skin;  two  of  them,  full  of  oil,  a  load  for  a  camel.  The  outside  is 
laboriously  soaked  with  grease,  to  keep  them  soft,  and  to  make  them 
hold  their  liquid  contents.  One  meets  with  them  constantly  in  the 
East.  The  Avater-seller  carries  a  huge  skin  on  his  back,  the  mouth 
below  one  arm,  ready  for  opening.  Milk,  water,  everything  by  turns, 
is  carried  in  tliem.  Hung  up  in  the  smoky  tent,  they  get  dry,  and 
black  with  soot;  a  fit  image  of  a  mourner,  with  face  darkened  and 
saddened  by  affliction  or  fasting.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  the  Psalm- 
ist, in  a  time  of  great  sorrow,  to  cry  out  that  he  was  become  "like  a 
bottle  in  the  smoke. "^  These  bottles  have  been  in  use  from  the  earli- 
est times,  for  Hagar  went  away  with  her  son  from  his  father's  tents 
bearing  a  skin  of  water  on  her  shoulder.^  And  the  Gibeonites  over- 
reached the  plain  soldier  Joshua,  and  passed  themselves  oft"  as  ambas- 
sadors from  some  far-away  nation,  by  appearing  before  him  with  old 
sacks  on  their  asses,  looking  as  if  worn  out  in  carrying  provender  from 
a  distant  country;    with   old  wine-skins, -shrivelled  in  the  sun,  rent, 

1  Gen.  XXV.  16.    2  Deut.  ii.  23.    3  Isa.  xlii.  11.    4  Piov.  xxx.  33.    5  Ps.  cxix.  83.    6  Gen.  xxi.  14. 
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patched,  and  bound  up;  with  dry  and  mouldy  bread  in  tlieir  Avallets; 
and  wearing  ragged  clothes  and  old  clouted  sandals.^  When  a  skin 
bottle  gets  old  and  rends,  the  hole  is  covered  with  a  patch,  or  sewed 
together,  or  even  closed  by  inserting  a  flat  piece  of  wood;  but  care 
must  be  taken,  if  it  is  not  ere  long  to  trouble  the  heart  of  its  owner. 
An  old  wine-skin  naturally  becomes  thin  and  tender,  and  is  unfit  to 
stand  the  violent  fermentation  of  new  wine.  Hence,  as  our  Lord  says, 
"  Men  do  not  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  bottles  break,  and 
the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish;  but  they  put  new  wine 
into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  })reserved."2  But,  at  the  best,  skin 
bottles  are  poor  substitutes  for  those  of  more  solid  materials.  When 
exposed  to  the  sun  on  a  journey,  they  must  be  constantly  greased,  else 
the  water  in  them  will  soon  evaporate;  and  their  contents  so  often 
turn  bad  that  one  name  for  them  comes  from  this  fact.^  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  Oriental  character  of  Bible  imagery  that  these 
strange-looking  things  supply  Job  with  a  metaphor  for  the  clouds, 
when  he  asks,  "  Who  can  empty  out  the  skin  bottles  of  heaven?"* 

As  the  reader  has  already  seen,  the  dress  of  the  Bedouins  is  simple. 
A  long  shirt,  sometimes  white,  generally  blue,  reaches  to  the  ankles, 
and  is  kept  to  the  person  by  a  leathern  strap  or  girdle  round  the  waist. 
As  it  is  partly  open  above  this,  a  great  pocket  is  thus  formed,  down  to 
the  girdle;  and  in  this  pocket  is  sto\ved  whatever  the  \vearer  wishes 
to  carry  easily.  As,  moreover,  the  dress  is  very  loose,  he  can  easily 
pull  it  far  enough  through  the  girdle  to  make  an  overhanging  bag  in 
which  to  carry  grain  or  anything  else  he  chooses.  It  is  to  this  that 
our  Saviour  refers  when  He  says,  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you; 
good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  running  over,  shall  they 
give  into  your  bosom.  For  witii  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  withal."^  These  words,  by  the  way,  need  the  expla- 
nation as  to  the  "measure,"  &c.,  which  the  custom  still  prevalent  in  the 
East  aftbrds.  When  grain  is  bought  after  harvest,  for  winter  use,  it  is 
delivered  in  sacks,  and  the  quantity  in  these  is  always  tested  by  a  pro- 
fessional measurer.  Sitting  down  on  the  ground,  of  course  crosslegged, 
this  functionary  shovels  the  wheat  or  barley  into  the  measure,  which 
is  called  a  "timneh,"  using  his  hands  to  do  so.  When  it  is  quite  full, 
he  shakes  the  "timneh"  smartly,  that  the  grain  may  settle;  then  fills 
it  to  the  brim  again,  and  twists  it  half  round,  with  a  swift  jerk,  as  it 
lies  on  the  ground,  repeating  both  processes  till  it  is  once  more  full  to 
the  top.  This  done,  he  presses  the  contents  with  his  hands,  to  fill  up 
any  still  vacant  space,  till  at  last,  when  it  will  hold  no  more,  he  raises 
a  cone  on  the  top,  stopping  when  it  begins  to  run  over  at  the  sides; 
and  this  only  is  thought  to  be  good  measure.     A  skilful  measurer  can 

1  Josh.  ix.  4.     2  Matt.  ix.  17.     3  "Hametli,"  from  "hamath,"'  to  be  spoiled,  foul,  rancid,  a» 
water,  butter,  &c.    4  Job  xxxvi.  i.  37  (Heb.).    5  Luke  vi.  3«;  Matt.  vii.  2;  ilark.  iv.  -24. 
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thus  make  the  "  timneh "  hold  nearly  twelve  pounds  more  than  it 
would  if  simply  filled  at  once,  without  shaking  or  pressing. 

Among  the  Arabs  neither  men  nor  women  wear  drawers,  and  by  the 
villagers  among  whom  they  move,  they  are  ridiculed  as  "going  naked." 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strictness  of  the  command  that  the 
priests  should  wear  drawers,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  practice 
among  the  Hebrews  also.  No  priests  were  to  enter  the  tabernacle 
without  linen  drawers,  "lest  they  die."  ^  When  on  a  journey,  or 
engaged  in  shepherding,  the  Arab  generally  wears  an  "abba,"  loosely 
hung  on  his  shoulders,  and  this  is  commonly  his  onl}^  covering  by 
niiiht.^  During  the  burnino-  heat,  moreover,  it  often  serves  to  give 
welcome  shade,  when  spread  out  on  the  top  of  sticks.  A  bright  silk 
or  cotton  kerchief  (the  "keliyeh"),  square,  but  folded  crosswise,  is  used 
to  cover  the  head,  and,  with  a  double  turn  of  soft  camels' -hair  rope 
round  it  to  keep  it  in  its  ])lace,  as  already  described,  is  the  best  possible 
head-gear  for  such  a  climate.  Many  have  skull-caps  below,  but  not  a 
few  use  the  "  kefij'eh"  only.  The  feet  are  generallj^  bare,  unless  a  pair 
of  red  leather  slippers  can  be  stolen  from  some  traveller,  or  bought  in 
a  border  town.  These  are  literally  made  of  the  same  "rams'  skins, 
dyed  red,"  that  were  used  as  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle.^ 
There  is  no  pretence  of  fitting,  and  it  must  be  quite  an  art  to  keep 
them  on,  as  they  have  no  backs,  and  are  generally  much  too  large. 
The  poorer  Arabs  often  make  themselves  sandals  of  camels'  skin — 
mere  soles,  secured  by  thongs  passed  round  the  ankle;  just  such  sub- 
stitutes for  shoes  as  were  Avorn  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.^  Very  poor 
Arabs,  however — and  they  are  many — have  only  one  article  of  cloth- 
ing, the  loose  blue-and-white  cotton  shirt,  generally  the  worse  for 
wear. 

Arabs  are,  as  all  know,  divided  into  tribes,  which,  like  the  Scotch 
clans,  take  their  names  from  their  earliest  head.  As  there  are  in 
North  Britain,  Macgregors  and  Macdonalds — that  is,  sons  of  Gresor  or 
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of  Donald — there  are,  in  the  desert,  Beni  Shammar,  the  sons  of  Sham- 
mar,  and  many  other  tribes,  similarly  called  after  their  first  ancestor. 
The  aristocratic  families  of  a  tribe  marry  only  in  a  very  limited  circle, 
to  keep  their  wealth  and  influence  in  as  few  hands  as  possible.  But 
the  blue-blooded  husbands  make  up  for  this  by  marrying  several  wives, 
leaving  the  supreme  rank  for  the  one  of  purest  descent,  who  has  the 
honor  of  giving  out  the  provisions  of  the  household,  and  of  preparing 
the  meals  for  her  husband  and  his  guests:  a  prerogative  which  was 
ceded  as  a  matter  of  course  to  Sarah,  when  Abraham  entertained  the 
angels,  and  was  proudly  accepted  by  her.  If  the  husband,  as  is  some- 
times done,  accept  from  a  childless  wife  the  gift  of  one  of  her  female 

1  Exod.  xxviii.  42,  43.     2  Exod.  xxii.  26,  27.     3  Exod.  xxvi.  14.     4  Exod.  iii.  5;  Deut.  xxv.  9; 
xxix.  5;  Josh.  V.  15;  Kutli  v.  7,  8;  1  Kings  ii.  5. 
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slaves,  as  a  wife  of  inferior  rank,  in  the  liope  that  the  latter  may  have 
a  child  whom  lier  mistress  may  adojit,  the  child,  until  adopted  and 
formally  declared  I'rcc,  is,  like  its  mother,  a  slave,  and  the  property  of 
the  wife,  and  can  be  sold  or  di-ivcn  out  as  she  pleases,  the  husband, 
according  to  Arab  custom,  being  helpless.  Ilagar  and  Ishniael  were 
in  this  way  the  slaves  of  Sarah,  and  she  was  within  her  right  when 
she  demanded  the  exj)ulsion  of  both  from  the  encampment.^ 

Tlie  authority  of  a  father  is  suj^rcmc  in  the  desert  household.  The 
life  and  property  of  all  its  members  are  in  his  hands,  though  he  may 
rarely  exercise  his  stern  prerogatives.  But  by  this  immemorial  family 
law  Abraham  was  free  to  kill  his  son  Isaac,  and,  had  he  actually  done  so, 
would  have  i'elt  no  sense  of  guilt,  for  Isaac  was  his  to  kill,  if  he  thought 
good.  The  same  frightful  usage  extended,  moreover,  to  neighboring 
races,  for  the  King  of  AFoab,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right,  olYercd  his 
eldest  son  on  the  town  wall  as  a  bui'nt-oft'ering,  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
his  god  ;  and  even  two  Jewish  kings,  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  caused,  not 
one  child,  but  several,  "to  pass  through  the  fire" — that  is,  burnt  them 
alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch.-  But  this  was  in  distinct  contravention 
of  the  law  of  Moses.'^  It  was  not,  however,  till  almost  the  last  days 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom  that  Josiah  finally  "defiled  Topheth,  in  the 
valley  of  the  children  of  Ilinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch."* 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

FALUJEH    TO    BEIT   JIBRIN. — THE    ROAD   THENCE   TO   HEBRON. 

The  plain  east  and  north  ot  Falujeh  stretches  unbroken  for  miles. 
Half-way  to  the  hills  we  passed  on  our  right  the  village  of  Arak,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  578  feet  high,  and  then  reached  Zeita,  about  the  same 
height  above  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  to  the  hill-region.  It  was  only  a 
poor  hamlet,  as  indeed  was  Arak,  but  there  were  no  other  communities 
for  miles  around  ;  the  country,  rich  as  it  was,  lay  without  population. 
Relics  of  better  days  were  to  be  seen,  however,  even  in  such  paltry 
collections  of  hovels.  Herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  belonging 
to  the  Arabs,  fed  on  the  common.  Finely-built  cisterns  marked  every 
ancient  site  or  modern  hamlet,  often  with  marble  pillars  lying  round, 
their  sides  grooved  with  the  well-ropes  of  hundreds  of  years.  Frag- 
ments of  tesselated  pavements,  Corinthian  capitals,  stone  channels  con- 

1  (Jep.xxi.  10.    2  2Cliron.  xxviii.3;xxxiii.  6.    3  Lev.xvui.21;  Deut.  xviii.lO.    4  2Kingsxxiii.lO, 
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necting  wells  with  plastered  stone  tanks — built,  who  knows  how  long 
ago? — spoke  of  a  very  difi'erent  state  of  things  from  the  present.  In 
one  place,  a  colon}'  of  sparrows  had  taken  posession  of  an  ancient  dr}- 
cistern,  and  chirped  lustily.  The  sides  of  a  wady,  here  and  there, 
showed  pieces  of  ancient  walls,  built  strongly  across  the  valley,  to 
check  tbe  rush  of  the  winter  torrents,  and  save  them  for  irriuation: 
but  all  was  now  in  ruins.  Little  girls  at  the  village  rain-pond,  fiving 
about  with  dirty  faces  and  streaming  hair;  boys  playing  roimd,  or 
bathing  in  the  pond;  women  drawing"  water  from  it  for  the  household; 
all  alike,  women  and  children,  with  no  clothino'  but  a  longer  or  shorter 
smock  ;  men  lounging  on  the  village  dust-heap,  their  favorite  place  of 
assembly — were  the  ever-recurring  sights  at  each  widely-separated 
cluster  of  mud  huts. 

Beit  Jibrin  lies  in  a  valley,  approached  by  a  steep  track  over  bare 
sheets  of  rock,  loose  stones,  boulders,  and  every  variety  of  roughness. 
It  had  grown  quite  dark  before  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  long 
descent,  so  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  mj^  horse  have  its 
own  way,  over,  round,  or  between  the  stones  and  bare  rocks,  as  it  chose. 
A  false  step  might  have  thrown  me  over  the  side  of  the  hill,  1  knew 
not  into  what  abyss.  Such  a  ride  brings  before  one,  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  could,  the  force  of  the  Bible  promises  that  the  people  of  God  will 
be  kept  from  sliding  and  falling ;  and  the  terribleness  of  the  threats 
that  the  workers  of  iniquity  shall  be  set  in  slippery  places,  and  that 
their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time.^  I  could  realize  what  Jeremiah  said 
of  the  wicked  of  his  days,  that  "their  way  should  be  unto  them  as  slip- 
pery ways  in  the  darkness."  ^  At  last,  however,  we  reached  Beit  Jibrin, 
a  village  of  900  or  1,000  inhabitants.  But  here  a  new  trouble  awaited 
us.  The  men  with  the  tents  had  not  arrived.  We  went  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  them,  but  it  was  of  no  use;  thej"  had  evidently 
taken  some  other  road,  and  had  stayed  for  the  night  where  darkness 
overtook  them.  Nothins;  was  left  for  us  but  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
sheikh's  house,  a  huge,  rough  building,  constructed  of  stones  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  town,  a  massive  wreck,  near 
which  we  had  alighted  from  our  horses.  The  way  to  the  house  was  as 
dark  as  midnight,  and  full  of  turnings,  past  dust-heaps,  decayed  mud 
hovels,  sunken  courtj-ards,  and  much  else,  which  covered  the  slope, 
while  fierce  dogs  barked  and  snarled  on  every  side,  just  as  they  "com- 
passed" the  Psalmist  long  ago.^  It  needed  my  OAvn  stick  and  that  of 
my  friend  to  protect  us  from  these  savaiie  brutes.  Quiet  b}^  day,  they 
make  a  fierce  noise  at  night,  as  in  the  old  Hebrew  villages.'* 

At  last  we  reached  the  sheikh's  house,  to  which  a  large  patched  and 
broken  gate,  standing  open,  gave  entrance,  under  a  rough  arch.     An 

1  Prov.  iii.  '23;  .Ter.  xxxi.  9;  Deut.  xxxii.  Zo.     2  Jer.  xxiii.  12.    See  also  Ps.  xxxv.  6;  Ixxiii,  18. 
3  Ps,  xxii,  16.    i  Ps,  lix.  6.    See  aiiie,  pp.  11, 12, 
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old  ])illar  lay  across  the  tlirosliold,  requirinp  one  to  make  a  liigli  step 
to  get  over  it — a  matter  all  the  more  diJlicult  as  there  was  no  light 
inside,  while  the  ground  was  uneven  and  thick  witli  dry  mud  and 
manure.  Walking  on  under  the  arch  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  a  cham- 
ber, with  a  wall  up  to  the  entrance-arch,  opened  to  the  left — a  large 
place,  lighted  by  only  one  small  lamp,  high  up,  at  the  far  end.  The 
lloor  was  raised  about  two  feet,  excepting  a  horse-shoe  s])ace,  which 
was  unpaved.  On  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  this  glimmered  a  wood 
fire,  round  which  sat  fifteen  or  twenty  men  on  rude  benches  and  stones, 
some  smoking,  others  gazing  idl}'  at  the  embers.  On  the  dais,  at  the 
head  of  this  oblong  pit,  stood  the  great  man,  who,  with  all  the  rest, 
rose  to  receive  us,  beckoning  to  me  and  my  friend  to  sit  down  on  a 
small  carpet  and  some  cushions,  at  his  side.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
experience  of  Job  in  his  prosperity.  "  When  I  pre})ared  my  seat  in 
the  street,  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up."^  "When  we  sat  down,  they 
did  the  same.  Op})osite  me,  along  the  wall  of  the  dais,  sat  a  number 
of  men,  and  just  before  the  sheikh  squatted  a  Turkish  soldier,  in  blue 
and  white,  with  a  "kefiyeh"  on  his  head.  We  had  chanced  to  come 
on  a  "  town-counciF'  meeting,  the  subject  being  worth}^  of  the  place. 
The  Governor  of  Jerusalem  had  sent  two  soldiers  to  arrest  one  or  more 
offenders  at  Beit  Jibrin,  and  this  gathering  of  the  elders  had  been  sum- 
moned to  arrange  with  these  military  bailiffs  what  they  would  accept 
in  the  way  of  bribe  to  go  back  and  say  they  could  not  find  the  men 
they  souiiht.     My  friend  found  this  out  as  we  sat  listenino-. 

The  town  has  an  evil  name,  its  population  of  well-grown,  muscular 
men,  who  are  thus  very  different  from  the  peasants  of  other  parts, 
being  bold  and  insolent,  though  industrious,  as  a  whole,  and  compara- 
tively well-to-do.  The  father  of  the  sheikh  at  whose  side  I  sat  had 
been  a  ruffian  of  the  worst  kind,  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood  and  of 
the  townsmen.  Tales  of  monstrous  crimes  committed  by  him  were 
rife.  It  is  said  that  if  he  heard  of  a  man  having  married  a  handsome 
wife,  he  would  invite  the  two  to  his  house,  and  if  he  fancied  the  girl, 
would  stab  the  husband  on  the  spot,  and  make  the  widow  marry  him 
forthwith.  Till  his  death  no  traveller  dared  visit  Beit  Jibrin,  and  the 
traders  from  Hebron  could  not  venture  to  come  near  it  with  their  goods. 
The  Turks,  however,  have  brought  down  the  pride  of  the  house  since 
his  death,  for  the  family  are  now  much  reduced,  as  the  ruinous  condi- 
tion of  parts  of  the  rough  mansion  showed. 

After  a  while  it  was  time  to  rest,  and  we  proceeded  to  our  room. 
Led  out  to  the  roofless,  earth-floored  entrance,  we  mounted  a  terribly 
rickety  stair,  the  carpentry  of  which  may  have  dated,  for  its  rudeness, 
from  any  time  since  the  Flood,  to  a  ])1  aster- floored  chamber,  v.-ith  an 
open  hole  in  one  corner,  over  the  yard,  large  enough  to  be  a  peril  to 

}  Jolj  xxix.  7, 
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any  baby.  This  was  the  discharge-gap  for  refuse  from  this  particular 
room.  On  the  way  up-stairs,  I  could  see  into  the  place  1  nad  left, 
where  the  men  were  sitting;  the  wall  next  the  court  being  built  up 
only  to  the  spring  of  the  arches  on  which  the  second  story  rested.  A 
high  outer  wall  enclosed  the  court,  making  it  part  of  the  mansion,  and 
the  stair  to  my  dormitory  clung,  on  one  side,  to  this;  but,  though  the 
wall  ran  up  thus,  there  was  no  roof;  the  court  was  open  to  the  sky. 
A  narrow  passage  projecting  from  the  side  of  our  room  faced  the  court: 
a  mere  shaky  bridge  of  rough  wood,  leading  to  the  women's  apart- 
ments, which  looked  out  on  the  high  wall.  Half  the  space  apparently 
occupied  by  the  house,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  was  thus  really  a  j^ard, 
only  the  front  and  one  side  having  a  roof,  which,  of  course,  was  flat. 
Our  room  was  arched,  or  rather,  four  arches  met  in  the  centre,  over- 
head, as  in  the  "council  chamber,"  below  us.  Two  pairs  of  old  mill- 
stones lay  in  one  corner;  ore  of  them,  the  lower,  in  a  wooden  tray  with 
edges  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  stone,  to  catch  the  flour.  A  thin  car- 
pet, the  size  of  a  large  hearthrug,  and  a  quilted  coverlet,  large  enough 
to  cover  one  person,  were  the  only  furniture.  Ere  long,  however,  the 
colporteur,  who  seemed  quite  at  home,  brought  me  a  pillow  of  red 
cloth,  on  seeing  me  lie  down  quite  worn  out,  and  this  was  supplemented 
a  little  later  by  two  thick  quilts  as  mattresses,  for  my  companion  and 
myself,  and  a  thin  quilt  for  bedclothes.  The  door,  of  sycamore,  may 
have  been  of  any  age,  so  clumsy  and  primitive  was  it.  One  of  its  hinges 
was  gone,  but  it  could  be  closed  after  a  fashion,  witli  tlie  help  of  two 
men  to  lift  it.  To  shut  it  exactly  was,  however,  an  impossible  feat. 
The  only  bolt  was  a  rough  cut  of  a  thick  branch,  which  we  propped 
against  the  door,  but  only  to  see  it  knocked  down,  soon  afterwards,  by 
some  intruder.  There  were  two  windows,  without  glass,  but  with  latr 
tices,  the  openings  between  the  laths  being  of  the  size  of  small  panes. 
The  Avindows  were  closed  by  shutters  of  half-inch  wood,  one  of  them 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  great  piece  of  timber  laid  against  it.  As  to  their 
fitting  the  window-spaces,  no  such  idea  had  troubled  the  genius  who 
made  them.  You  could  see  through  the  gaping  chinks  in  pretty  nearly 
every  direction.  A  small  recess  in  the  wall  was  lighted  by  a  little 
tin  paraffin  lamp,  with  no  glass:  a  dismal  affair,  giving  a  light  like  that 
of  a  tallow  candle,  and  spreading  a  rich  perfume  round. 

To  get  any  supper  was  the  difficulty.  Nothing  whatever  was  offered 
by  our  host.  After  a  time  I  managed  to  secure  a  little  hot  A'ater,  and 
infused  some  compressed  tea,  in  a  small  tin.  We  had  sugar,  but  no 
milk;  bread,  made  at  Gaza,  in  flat  "bannocks;"  some  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and,  I  believe,  the  wreck  of  a  cold  chicken.  There  was  no  table,  no 
chair,  no  an3'thing;  so  we  sat  on  the  floor  and  did  our  best.  Then 
came  the  almost  hopeless  attempt  to  sleep.  One  of  the  many  wolf- 
like, long-muzzled,  3'ellow  town  dogs,  prowling  through  the  open  gate- 
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way,  li;ul  wandered  up  to  us,  and  smelling  the  food,  darted  into  the 
room,  knocking  down  our  ingenious  prop  behind  tiie  gaping  door. 
The  colporteur,  however,  was  a  match  for  iiim.  My  long-legged  friend 
had  composed  himself  to  sleep  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  his 
lower  members  stretched  out  i'ar  across  the  floor,  but  he  gathered  them 
up  in  a  moment,  and,  with  a  volley  of  fierce  Arabic,  drove  the  quad- 
ruped at  a  gallop  down  the  rickety  outside  stair  ;  then  settled  down  at 
the  same  right  angle  as  before,  for  his  night's  enjoyment.  As  to 
myself,  sleep  danced  round  my  pillow,  but  would  not  do  me  the  kind- 
ness of  mesmerizing  my  tired  brain.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  get  into  oblivion,  in  any  case,  under  the  fierce-attacks  of  regiments, 
brigades,  and  army  corps  of  fleas  which  presently  marched  or  leaped 
over  me,  like  the  myriad  Lilliputians  over  Gulliver.  What  a  night! 
I  never  spent  such  another,  I  think,  except  once,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  I  bivouacked  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  on  a  missionary 
visit  to  the  Lidians  with  my  excellent  friend,  now  Vicar  of  Ogbourne 
St.  George's,  in  Wiltshire.  The  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes  there  were 
even  worse  than  the  hosts  of  fleas  at  Beit  Jibrin,  for  they  bit  Mr. 
Pyne's  nose  till  it  was  a  great  deal  thicker  at  the  bridge  than  at  the 
nostrils;  inverted  it,  in  fact,  as  to  shape.  Morning,  however,  broke  at 
last ;  we  had  no  clothes  to  put  on,  for  we  had  not  undressed  ;  the 
women  were  already  astir,  carrying  brushwood  to  their  room,  for  firing  ; 
children  came  and  looked  in  on  us;  breakfast  was  easily  made  on  the 
scraps  of  last  night's  feast,  and  we  gladly  sought  the  open  air,  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Arab  hospitality  had  done 
very  little  in  our  case. 

Beit  Jibrin  is  thought  b}^  Dr.  Tristram  to  be  the  successor  of  ancient 
Gath ;  by  others,  to  be*  that  of  the  old  city  of  Eleutheropolis  or 
Bethoiiabra,  "  the  House  of  Gabriel."  The  ancient  name,  Beit  Jibrin 
— "the  House  of  Giants" — now  restored  to  it,  seems  to  point  to  the 
survivors  of  the  race  to  which  Goliath  belonged,  a  being  once  settled 
here,  and  we  know  that  they  lived  in  Gath.  Couder,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  believes  Tell  es  Safieh  to  have  been  the  ancient  Philistine 
city,  but  which  opinion  is  right  must,  I  fear,  be  left  to  others  for  future 
discussion.  At  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  sheikh's 
mansion  stood  are  the  remains  of  a  great  fortress,  with  tremendous 
walls,  still  cased,  in  parts,  with  squared  stones,  and,  in  places,  thirty- 
two  lengths  of  my  foot  thick.  There  is  nothing  in  Palestine  so  exten- 
sive, and  massive,  except  the  substructions  of  tlie  ancient  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Mosque  at  Hebron.  A  ruined  wall  of  large  squared 
stones,  laid  on  each  other  without  mortar,  encloses  the  fortress  at  a 
good  distance  ;  a  row  of  ancient  massive  vaults,  with  fine  round  arches, 
running  along,  inside,  on  the  west  and  north-west,  many  of  them 
buried  in  rubbish,  but  some  still  serving  as  houses.     The  space  thvis 
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shut  in,  to  form  the  ancient  castle-yard,  is  about  600  feet  square ;  the 
fortress  itself  being  a  square  195  feet,  and  showing  the  magnificent 
architecture  of  the  Crusaders.  Beyond  the  enclosure,  remains  of  the 
town  wall,  or  fortifications,  extend,  in  all,  to  about  2,000  feet,  with  a 
ditch  in  front :  a  defence  strong  enough,  in  all  its  parts,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  keep  out  the  Saracens  for  ever,  as  indeed  it  would  have 
done  had  the  Crusaders  been  united  among  themselves. 

Outside  the  walls  are  three  wells:  two  with  water,  one  dry:  the 
masonry  apparently  crusading,  thougli  both  they  and  the  fortress  have 
been  patched  up  in  later  times,  the  last  repairs  seeming  to  have  been 
made,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  inscription,  about  300  years  ago.  Since 
then  everything  has  fallen  to  ruin,  the  very  enclosure  of  the  castle, 
where  the  rubbish  allows,  being  used  for  mud  hovels,  or  for  patches  of 
tobacco  or  vegetables.  One  of  the  wells,  of  great  size  and  probably 
100  feet  deep,  full  to  overflowing  after  rain,  is  of  itself  enough  to  show 
what  the  place  might  be  made  under  a  good  government.  Ornaments 
on  the  marble  capitals  found  here  and  there  show  that  Beit  Jibrin  has 
had  a  long,  eventful  history,  one  of  them  exhibiting  such  purely  Jewish 
devices  as  the  seven-branched  candlestick:  a  relic,  probably,  of  Macca- 
baean  times. 

The  fortifications  of  Beit  Jibrin  are  not,  however,  so  remarkable  as 
the  artificial  caverns  found  in  its  neighborhood.  There  are  fourteen  in 
all,  rudely  circular,  and  connected  together ;  their  diameter  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet,  and  their  height  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Crosses  are  cut 
on  the  walls  of  all  the  caves,  and  early  Arabic  inscriptions,  of  which 
one  is  the  name  of  Saladin.  In  some  of  the  caverns  there  are 
also  many  niches,  for  lamps;  in  others  .rows,  of  larger  niches 
probably  for  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  after  crema- 
tion. There  are,  besides,  spaces  cut  for  bodies,  marking  tlie 
change  from  burning  to  burial.  Altogether,  the  caverns  are  very 
remarkable,  but  it  is  hard  to  form  any  safe  judgment  either  as  to  their 
origin  or  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  first  used.  They  are  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  town,  in  a  hill  which  is  completely  honeycombed 
with  them.  You  enter  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  in  the  hill-side,  into 
which  you  have  to  creep  after  your  guide,  letting  yourself  down  as  he 
directs.  Candles  for  light,  and  a  cord  to  show  the  way  back  are  neces- 
sary. Pressing  through  the  briars  and  loose  pieces  of  stone  at  the 
mouth,  you  reach  the  bottom  alter  a  time,  and  then  lighting  your  can- 
dles, creep  on  all  fours  along  a  winding  passage,  to  the  bottom  of  a  cir- 
cular dome-shaped  cavern,  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  solid  at  the  top. 
A  flight  of  stone  steps  winding  round  the  sides  leads,  about  half-way 
up,  by  a  twisting  tunnel,  through  which  it  is  again  necessary  to  creep, 
to  another  cavern;  but  there  are  smaller  chambers  on  the  way,  and 
passages  branch  off  in  all  directions  in  a  perfect  maze.     To  visit  all 
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these  strange  caves  would  be  a  dillicult,  and  indeed  almost  impossible, 
task;  but  one  or  two  are  a  fair  sample  of  all. 

In  their  present  size  and  condition  they  are  of  comparatively  late 
origin;  but  the  fact  that  many  Jewish  tombs  have  been  more  or  less 
destroyetl  in  enlarging  them  shows  that  they  must,  in  their  earlier  state, 
be  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  ruled  over  this  dis- 
trict, in  the  Maccabican  aue,  or  earlier.  ^I'hc  entrances  are  sometimes 
at  the  top.  sometimes  at  the  bottom;  and  there  is  no  pro vi si (m  for 
lighting.  Nor  are  they  in  any  measure  on  the  same  level:  bottoms 
and  tops  alilic  go  up  and  down  without  |)lan  or  regularity.  That  they 
were  intended  for  tombs  is  impossible:  but  they  may  have  been  a  vast 
system  of  underground  reservoirs  of  water  to  provide  against  the  con- 
tinaencies  of  a  sieoe,  all  tlie  caverns  beine,  as  I  have  said,  connected. 
That  there  are  no  openings  at  the  top  of  most  of  them  seems,  however, 
to  militate  against  such  a  theor}^  in  these  particular  excavations,  though 
there  are  others  to  which  it  may  apply.  Were  they  originally  caves 
of  the  Horites,  who  lived  in  such  excavations  in  the  rocks  as  these 
must  orioinallv  have  been;  or  are  thev  a  counteriiart  of  the  subter- 
ra'nean  cities  still  to  be  found  in  some  regions  east  of  the  Jordan  ?  ^ 
Consul-General  Wetzstein  and  Herr  Schumacher  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  persons  who  have  fully  explored  one  of  these  subterranean 
cities  and  as  the  narrative  of  the  former  is  much  more  vividly  written 
than  that  of  his  fellow-countryman,  I  quote  it: 

"I  visited  old  Edrei — the  subterranean  labyrinthine  residence  of 
King  Og — ^on  the  east  side  of  the  Zamle  hills.  Two  sons  of  the  shiekh 
of  the  village — one  fourteen,  the  other  sixteen  years  of  age — accom- 
panied  me.  We  took  Avith  us  a  box  of  matches  and  two  candles. 
After  we  had  gone  down  the  slope  for  some  time,  we  came  to  a  dozen 
rooms  which,  at  present,  are  used  as  goat-stalls  and  store-rooms  for 
straw.  The  passage  became  gradually  smaller,  until  at  last  we  were 
compelled  to  lie  down  flat,  and  creep  along.  This  extremely  difficult 
and  uncomfortable  process  lasted  for  about  eight  minutes,  when  we 
were  obliged  to  jump  down  a  steep  wall,  several  feet  in  height.  Here 
I  noticed  that  the  younger  of  iny  two  attendants  had  remained 
behind,  being  afraid  to  follow  us;  but  probably  it  was  more  from 
fear  of  the  unknown  European  than  of  the  dark  and  winding  passages 
before  us. 

"We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  broad  street,  which  had  dwellings  on 
both  sides  of  it,  whose  height  and  width  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  temperature  was  mild,  the  air  free  from  unpleasant  odors,  and  I 
felt  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  breathing.  Further  along  there  were 
several  cross-streets,  and  my  guide  called  my  attention  to  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling  for  air,  like  three  others  which  I  afterwards  saw,  (now)  closed  up 

1  Wetzstein,  Reisebericht  icber  Haurdn,  ii.  47, 48;  Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  p.  136. 
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from  above.  Soon  after,  we  came  to  a  market-place ;  wliere,  for  a 
long  distance,  on  both  sides  of  a  pretty  broad  street  there  were 
numerous  shops  in  the  walls,  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  shops  that  are 
seen  in  Syrian  cities.  After  a  while  we  turned  into  a  side  street, 
where  a  great  hall,  whose  ]"oof  was  supported  by  four  pillrrs  attracted 
my  attention.  The  roof,  or  ceiling,  was  formed  of  a  single  slab  of  jas- 
per, perfectly  smooth,  and  of  immense  size,  in  which  I  could  not  per- 
ceive the  slightest  crack.  The  rooms,  for  the  m.ost  part,  had  no 
supports ;  the  doors  were  often  made  of  a  single  square  stone ; 
and  here  and  there  I  also  noticed  fallen  columns.  After  we  had  passed 
several  cross-alleys  or  streets,  and  before  we  had  reached  the  middle 
of  this  subterranean  city  my  attendant's  light  went  out.  As  he  was 
lighting  again  by  mine,  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  both  our  lights 
might  be  put  out,  and  I  asked  the  boy  if  he  had  any  matches.  'No,' 
he  replied,  '  my  brother  has  them.'  'Could  you  find  your  way  back  if 
the  lights  were  put  out?'  'Impossible,'  he  replied.  For  a  moment  I 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  this  underworld,  and  urged  an  immediate 
return.  Without  much  difficulty  we  got  back  to  the  market-place, 
and  from  there  the  youngster  knew  the  way  well  enough.  Thus,  after 
a  sojourn  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  this  labyrinth,  I  greeted 
the  light  of  day." 

No  wonder  that  it  needed  swarms  of  hornets  to  drive  the  population 
out  of  such  a  stronghold  as  this,  and  bring  them  within  reach  of  the 
swords  of  the  Hebrews.^ 

The  caverns  of  Beit  Jibrin  are  certainly  very  inferior  to  such  a  city, 
but  they  may  represent  a  different  stage  of  civilization.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hauran  still  live  in  caves,  and  I  have 
already  described  a  cave-village  near  Beersheba. 

Half-way  between  the  caverns  and  the  town  is  an  interesting  ruin, 
the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  one  of  the  finest  Bvzantine  churches  in  Pales- 
tine.  The  path  to  it  runs  south,  across  the  fine  valley  from  which 
rises  the  low  hill  on  which  Beit  Jibrin  stands.  Many  olive-trees  in 
avenues  shade  the  way  towards  the  gentle  acclivity,  shutting  in  the 
town  on  the  south ;  the  town,  by  the  way,  is  quite  surrounded  with 
hills  of  sufficient  elevation  to  conceal  it  from  view  till  their  crest  is 
reached.  On  the  road  I  learned  that  here  also,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Southern  Judtea,  and  in  most  districts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  men 
frequently  multilate  themselves,  that  they  may  be  unfit  for  military 
service,  which  they  profoundly  dread,  from  its  carrying  them  so  far 
from  home.  One  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had  hacked  off  his 
thumb  to  escape  conscription,  inflicting  on  himself  voluntarily  the 
injury  to  which,  in  Joshua's  time,  seventy  local  chiefs  had  been  sub- 
jected by  a  ferocious  Canaanite  kinglet,  to  make  them  incapable  of 

1  Ex.  xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12. 
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holding  the  sword  or  the  spear,  and  tlius  quite  powerless  for  war.^  To 
strengthen  the  empire,  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Sultan  to  send  recruits 
to  distant  countries;  Arabs,  ])erliaps,  being  sent  to  guard  Constanti- 
nople, while  Turks,  or  Kurds,  garrison  Palestine.  The  soldiers  I  saw 
the  night  before  proved  to  be  Kurds.  The  blinding  of"  an  eye  is  more 
frequent  tlian  the  cutting  off  of  a  thumb,  some  burning  liquid  being 
used  for  the  purpose;  but  the  sight  of  both  eyes  is  often  lost  in  the 
process. 

The  Church  of  St.  Anne  stands  half-way  up  the  slope,  and  at  once 
carries  the  thoughts  back  to  the  old  By^santine  times,  though  it  has 
been  restored  by  the  Frank  Crusaders  in  the  Gothic  style,  perhaps 
when  far  gone  in  decay.  The  east  end  is  still  perfect,  and  there  are 
a  few  courses  above  the  foundation  along  the  whole  nave,  which 
extended  to  a  length  of  124  feet,  with  a  width  of  thirty-two  feet,  while 
the  breadth  of  the  church,  as  shown  by  remains  of  the  walls,  was  154 
feet;  so  that  the  building  was,  originally,  not  far  from  square.  Two 
tiers  of  windows,  five  feet  broad,  ran  along  the  sides,  and  at  the  east 
end  was  a  semi-circular  projection,  or  apse,  in  which  were  three  win- 
dows. The  height  of  the  apse  had  originally  been  forty-three  feet,  but 
a  piece  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  ten  feet  lower,  so  that  a  dome  or  other 
construction  must  have  been  used  to  join  the  two.  It  is  touching  to 
see  such  a  ruin  in  a  land  now  given  up  to  Mahommedanism.  The  con- 
quests of  the  Cross  have  shrunk  as  well  as  expanded.  Countries  once 
Christian  are  so  no  longer.  The  crescent  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Cross  all  over  the  East,  and  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Let  the  West  carry  back  the  standard  of  our  faith  to  these 
once  Christian  lands! 

Between  the  Church  of  St.  Anne  and  Beit  Jibrin  there  are  many 
more  caverns,  but,  unlike  the  others,  all  are  more  or  less  open  at  the 
top.  In  some  cases,  a  circular  hole  still  exists,  about  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, such  as  one  might  expect  in  cisterns;  and  of  others  portions  of 
the  roofs  have  fallen  in.  Many  Christian  symbols  cut  out  of  the  soft 
rock  on  the  sides  of  these  stranoe  vaults  show  that  the  reaion  was  once 
zealous  for  the  Cross,  and  carry  the  date  of  the  caverns  back  to  an  age 
at  least  earlier  than  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  But  how  much  ear- 
lier, who  can  tell?  The  sides  have  been  dressed  with  picks  diago- 
nally, and  great  pillars  of  rock  have,  in  some  cases,  been  left  to  support 
the  roof.  It  is  touching  to  find  that  in  some  cases  there  are  recesses 
at  the  east  side,  as  if  these  subterranean  halls,  so  rude  and  strange  in 
their  lofty  circular  hollow,  had  been  used  as  chapels — ^"  caves  of  the 
earth,"  where  the  friends  of  the  Saviour  often  met  together.  They 
may,  however,  as  Dr.  Thomson  suggests,  have  been  used  in  earlier 
times  as  reservoirs  for  water  in  case  of  a  siege,  so  that  the  city,  which 

1  Judg.i.7. 
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he  thinks  was  identical  with  Gath,  should  never  be  taken  because  of  a 
failure  of  the  supply.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  at 
Zikrin,  six  miles  north-west  of  Beit  Jibrin,  there  are  vast  excavations 
beneath  a  platform  of  hard  rock  which  is  pierced  by  forty  openings 
into  the  reservoirs  below,  whence  water  is  even  now  drawn  daily  by 
the  villagers.  The  excavations  at  Zikrin  closely  resemble  those  of 
Beit  Jibrin,  both  in  shape  and  size,  and  are  all  connected  by  passages, 
so  that  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level  in  each.^ 

Carpet-weaving  is  followed  extensively  in  Beit  Jibrin.  On  the  flat 
tops  of  the  mud  houses,  women  engaged  in  this  industry  were  busy  at 
the  most  primitive  looms,  with  their  fingers  for  shuttles,  producing 
work  at  once  firm  and  thick  in  its  substance.  Wilton  and  Axminster 
would  be  horrified  if  set  to  rival  them  and  restricted  to  the  use  of  such 
appliances;  but  the  East  does  wonders  under  amazing  difficulties. 
Outside  the  town,  long  stri])s  of  ground  beside  the  paths  were  used  by 
the  yarn-makers  and  dyers  in  preparing  the  threads  before  handing 
them  to  the  dusky  weavers.  There  were  a  good  many  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  shepherds  were  all  armed,  both  witli  guns  and  axes,  to 
protect  their  charge  from  the  wolves,  which  plunder  the  folds  in  the 
hills,  as  the  Bedouins  do  those  in  the  plains.  One  shepherd-boy  was 
lamenting,  with  tears,  that  n  wolf  from  one  of  the  caves  had  just  car- 
ried oft'  a  kid. 

The  sheikh,  as  I  have  remarked,  has  been  so  thoroughly  humbled 
by  the  Turks  since  his  hateful  father's  death  that  he  is  now  quite  poor. 
His  hereditary  authority,  however,  retains  for  him  great  formal  respect 
from  those  who  approach  him,  which  they  do  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
and  kissing  his  hand.  His  equals  do  not  seem  to  pay  this  form  of 
homage,  but  only  the  humbler  people.  So,  the  Son  of  Sirach  tells  us 
"till  he  hath  received,  the  borrower  will  kiss  a  man's  hand."^  Such 
formal  kissing  is  common  in  the  East.  They  kiss  the  beard,  the  mouth, 
and  even  the  clothes.  Niebuhr,  on  one  occasion,  was  allowed,  as  a 
great  honor,  to  kiss  both  the  back  and  the  palm  of  an  Arab  Ymram, 
and  also  the  hem  of  his  clothing;  and  kings,  in  Bible  times,  required 
conquered  chiefs  or  princes  to  kiss  their  feet,  or,  as  the  prophet 
expresses  it,  to  "hck  up  the  dust  from  them."^  It  was,  therefore, 
unconsciously,  a  nobly  symbolical  acknowledgment  of  lowly  reverence 
to  our  Lord,  as  her  King,  when  the  poor  sinful  but  penitent  woman 
came  behind  Him  and  kissed  His  feet,  after  having  washed  off' the  dust 
with  her  tears.^  The  sheikh's  castle  or  mansion  has  apparently 
belonged  for  centuries  to  the  same  family,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  country,  its  chief  holding  the  hereditary  dignity  of  sheikh  over 
sixteen  villages  of  this  region,  in  return  for  which  he  is  required,  if 
necessary,  to  supjily  the  Government  with  2,000  soldiers  ready  for  war. 
The  brother  of  our  host  ruled  at  Tell  es  Safieh. 

1  Land  and  Book,  p.  566.    2  Ecclus.  xxix.  5.    3  Isa.  xlix.  23 ;  so  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  9.    4  Luke  viL  45. 
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The  view  from  the  hill,  south-west  of  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  was 
striking.  Its  top  is  a  flat  plain,  alxjut  Ooo  jrct  across;  but  as  it  is 
nearly  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  the  gi'eat  Phihstine  plain  lay  spread 
out  at  our  feet  on  the  west,  a  blue  strip  of  tlie  Great  Sea  shutting  in 
the  horizon.  To  the  east  rose  the  mountains  of  Hebron.  South-west 
and  east  the  hills  were  strewn  with  ruins  of  many  places,  of  which  the 
very  names  have  long  ago  perished.  Tombs  and  cisterns  in  the  white 
chalk  were  numerous.  Less  than  half  a  mile  on  the  south-west  a 
ruined  heap,  on  the  top  of  gentle-sloping  hills,  marks  the  sight  of 
Mareshah,  where  King  Asa  defeated  Zera,  the  Ethiopian  King,  who 
brought  against  him  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  three 
hundred  chariots.^ 

As  the  asses  with  our  tents  had  not  even  now  come,  we  were  forced 
to  start  for  Hebron  without  them.  The  road  lay  through  a  beautiful 
plain,  girt  in  by  gentle  hills,  here  and  there  stony,  elsewhere  green 
witli  olives  or  grain,  or  showing  yellow  ploughed  land.  Carved  stones 
lay  around,  among  them  a  Corinthian  capital,  half  buried  in  the  grass. 
Pits  were  open  in  several  places,  for  digging  out  dressed  stones  of 
ancient  buildings.  A  marble  pillar  Vv^as  built  into  a  water-trough; 
aud  a  mound  of  earth  showed,  by  a  slip  of  the  soil  at  one  jiart,  that  it 
was  all  masonry  underneath.  There  must  have  been  a  great  popula- 
tion here  in  Jewish  times,  if  only  from  the  vast  number  of  Hebrew 
tombs  in  the  plain  and  in  the  hills.  The  two  soldiers  who  had  caused 
such  a  commotion  in  the  sheikh's  dovecot  the  night  before,  were 
returning  to  Hebron,  and  formed  our  improvised  escort.  One — the 
Kurd — had  on  a  blue  military  jacket,  trimmed  with  orange  and  blue 
braid;  the  other  wore  an  old  grey  coat,  pink-and-blue  striped  cotton 
tunic,  big  boots,  and  sword.  The  first  had  on  his  head  a  fez,  the  sec- 
ond a  flowing  "kefiyeh."  As  to  the  men  they  were  sent  to  bring  back, 
their  answer  to  the  governor  was  ready:  "They  won't  come,  and  we 
can't  fetch  them;"  but  their  pockets  told  the  true  reason. 

The  valley  was  lovely  as  we  rode  on.  Fences  of  squared  stones 
from  the  ruins  divided  the  fields  of  different  owners.  Rows  of  beauti- 
ful olive-trees,  patches  of  green  barley,  lentils,  beans,  and  wheat,  diver- 
sified the  plain,  through  which  a  small  dry  water-course,  with  green 
slopes,  wound  its  way.  The  white  limestone  cro])ped  out  at  i)laces  on 
the  hill-sides,  along  which  were  numerous  marks  of  ancient  terrace 
cultivation.  Smoke,  at  more  than  one  point,  showed  wliere  charcoal- 
burners  were  at  work,  using  the  stunted  bushes  and  dwarf-trees  of 
some  of  the  hills  as  material.  A  jioor  fellah  passed,  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  all  his  household  goods — some  pots  and  miserable  "traps" 
— on  a  camel,  which  he  led.  They  were  removing  from  one  part  to 
another, 

1  2Chion.  xiv.  9. 
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The  road  soon  began  to  cliange  as  we  got  higher,  for  the  whole  way 
to  Hebron  is  an  ascent.  The  valley  became  often  very  stony  and  bar- 
ren, till  one  wondered,  when  a  plough  was  seen  slowly  moving  through 
such  fields  of  ballast,  whether  the  land  could  be  worth  the  labor  of 
cultivation.  As  we  approached  the  famous  hill  of  Judgea  the  slopes 
were  covered  with  olives,  grey  stone  gleaming  out  amidst  them. 
Soon,  however — not  more,  indeed,  than  two  hours  after  the  time  we 
started,  8  a.  m. — the  route  became  desolate  in  the  extreme.  One 
ravine  succeeded  another,  and  the  path  was  a  chaos  of  stones,  over 
which  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  for  horses  to  travel.  But  by  dint 
of  winding  about,  stepping  high,  and  almost  climbing,  they  did  con- 
trive to  make  way,  which  they  certainly  could  not  have  done  had  they 
not  been  born  in  the  land.  Only  here  and  there  was  the  semblance  of 
a  track  to  be  discerned.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  we  were 
ascending  were  grey  as  a  chalk  cliff,  but  set  off  with  thickets  of  myr- 
tle, low  thorny  bushes,  and  various  shrubs.  Stone  dams  ran  across 
the  wady  and  formed  terraces,  by  which  the  soil  brought  down  by  the 
rains  was  prevented  from  being  swept  away,  and  spread  out  into  small 
fields  or  patches.  Dam  after  dam  thus  paved  successive  terraces  with 
fertile  earth,  which  was  green  with  crops.  The  wady  had  now  shrunk 
to  very  narrow  limits,  being  only  a  stone's-throw  across ;  the  hills, 
grey  and  barren  except  for  the  myrtles  and  bushes,  slanted  up  steeply, 
on  either  side,  to  their  rounded  tops.  About  noon  we  came,  at  last, 
to  water,  at  a  spot  which  seemed  the  picture  of  desolation,  but  for  the 
artificial  shelves  of  verdure  secured  by  dams,  which  now  reappeared, 
after  a  lona;  interval  of  hideous  desolation.  We  were  on  the  old 
Roman  road;  but  it  had  not  been  repaired  for  1,500  years.  I  should 
think,  indeed,  that  it  must  have  been  only  a  few  feet  broad  at  first,  and 
certainly  one  would  not  now  dream  that  it  had  ever  been  a  road,  were 
it  not  for  odd  traces  at  wide  intervals. 

The  soldiers  had  kept  ahead  of  us  up  this  wild  defile,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  in  all  ages  been  the  only  high  road,  awful  as  it  is,  between 
Hebron,  Beit  Jibrin,  and  Gaza.  Having  at  last  reached  a  spot  where 
water  burst  out  of  the  rocks  on  the  left,  they  stopped,  and  we  gladly 
did  the  same.  A  peasant  had  raised  a  miserable  house  for  himself  at 
the  side  of  the  wady,  above  the  reach  of  the  torrent  that  sweeps  down- 
ward after  rain,  and  had  fenced  in  a  few  yards  with  a  stone  wall,  and 
planted  some  fig-trees,  which  were  in  full  leaf.  The  path  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dry  water-course,  but  it  needed  good  management  to 
get  across  the  few  yards  of  rocky  shelves  and  boulders  to  the  spring. 
Once  safely  over,  the  horses  were  allowed  to  graze  as  they  could  on 
patches  of  grass  in  the  wady  where  the  water  of  the  spring  reached, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks^  we  sought  what  shelter  was  to  be  had 

1  Isa.  xxxii.  2. 
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iVoiii  the  burning  sun.  One  of  the  soldiers,  meanwhile,  betook  himself 
to  the  very  oj)])osite  occupation  of  washing  his  face  and  his  "  abba," 
ol'  course  without  so:i|).  We  sought  what  refreshment  was  ])rocurable 
Ij-iuu  a  cup  of  cold  tea,  a  hard  egg,  some  dry  bread,  and  a  Httle  water- 
cress, gathered  below  the  spring,  which  leaped  out  of  the  bare  hill-side 
like  a  full  stream  from  a  large  hose.  The  road  from  Jerusalem  strikes 
into  this  wady  at  its  worst  part,  and  if  this  be  the  route  taken  by  St. 
Philip  the  Evangelist  when  he  fell  in  with  the  eunuch,  1  don't  wonder 
at  the  statement  that  it  was  "desert."^ 

When  fairly  rested,  we  set  out  once  more,  the  road  continuing  much 
the  same,  but  the  weariness  of  it  relieved  by  wild  songs  from  tlie  sol- 
diers— the  subjects  known  only  to  themselves.  I  was  greatly  refreshed 
by  a  cup  of  cold  water  brought  me  by  one  of  them  before  starting;  its 
coolness  at  such  a  time  forcibly  reminding  me  of  the  value  set  by  the 
Saviour  on  such  a  gift  bestowed  on  His  little  ones  in  these  very  hills 
of  Palestine,  so  hot  and  dry  in  their  chalky  greyness.-  At  some 
places  there  Avas  a  little  fertility,  and  we  even  found  some  peasants 
ploughing  on  an  artificial  terrace  in  the  wady,  while  other  spots  were 
ploughed  at  its  sides  where,  for  a  time,  it  grew  wider.  The  ploughers 
had  left  their  overcoats  at  home,  as  was  noticed  of  those  in  His  day  by 
our  Lord,-^  and  they  followed  their  ploughs  with  eager  jo}^,  preparing 
for  summer  crops.  Two  oxen  dragged  one  plough  ;  another  was  pulled 
along  by  an  ox  and  an  ass,  in  vivid  contravention  of  the  old  Plebrew 
law.'*  Sometimes  even  an  ass  and  a  camel  are  yoked  together  to  this 
task — a  union  sufficiently  comical.  Black  goats,  on  the  steep  sides  of 
the  ravine,  were  feeding  on  the  gnarled  dwarf-oak  scrub,  a  few  feet 
high,  the  dwarf-pistachio  and  arbutus,  with  tufts  of  aromatic  herbs, 
some  especially  fragrant  beds  of  thyme,  myrtle-bushes,  and  the  like, 
which  were  springing  out  of  the  countless  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Such 
a  region  was,  in  fact,  a  paradise  for  goats,  which  delight  in  leaves  and 
twigs,  and  care  little  for  ^rass.  Their  milk  in  every  form — sour,  sweet, 
thick,  thin,  warm,  or  cold — forms,  with  eggs  and  bread,  the  main  food 
of  the  people,  a  state  of  things  illustrating  very  strikingly  the  words 
of  Proverbs:  "Thou  shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for 
the  food  of  thy  household,  and  for  maintenance  for  their  maidens."^ 
Sliepherds,  with  long  flint-guns,  M'ere  watching  the  flocks. 

There  could  be  no  hunting-ground  for  robbers  more  suitable  than 
these  lonely  hills,  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  we  had  the  soldiers  in  our 
company.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  led  over  a  broad  desolate  plateau, 
the  watershed  of  the  district ;  streams  moving  on  one  side  towards  the 
east,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  west.  Gradually  descending,  we 
reached,  at  last,  the  wide  skirt  of  vineyards  which  borders  Hebron  for 
miles.     The  ground  was  very  stony,  but  had  been  cleared  partly  to  get 

1  Acts  viii.  26.    2  Matt.  x.  42 ;  Mark  ix.  41.    3  Matt.  xxiv.  18.    4  Deut.  xxii.  10.    5  Prov.  xxvil.  27. 
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materials  for  walls  five  or  six  feet  thick,  which  were  in  every  direction ; 
and  partly  to  form  paths,  a  few  feet  broad,  between  these  ramparts. 
The  name  for  such  walls,  in  Palestine,  is  "yedars;"  the  Hebrew  coun- 
terpart of  which,  "gadair,"  often  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  Tims 
Balaam  is  said  to  have  been  riding  in  just  such  a  narrow  "  path  between 
vineyards,  with  a  'gadair'  on  this  side,  and  a  'gadair'  on  that  side,"^ 
so  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  ass  crushed  his  foot  against  one  of  them. 
Ezra  uses  the  "gadair"  as  a  symbol  of  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  when  he  thanks  God  for  having  given  his  people  "a  'gadair'  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem."-  These  rough  constructions  of  dry,  unmortared 
stones  of  all  sizes  are  the  fences  of  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  sheep- 
folds,  and  all  other  enclosures,  and  are  therefore  employed  as  a  symbol 
of  rural  life.  •  Such  masses  of  loose  stones,  however,  are  not  so  stable 
as  they  look.  Rising  gradually,  after  each  clearing  of  the  surface 
inside,  to  a  height  of  from  fmir  to  six  feet,  they  readily  give  way,  more 
or  less,  if  one  attempt  to  climb  them,  while  the  swelling  of  the  ground 
by  rain  often  throws  them  oft"  the  perpendicular,  or  they  bulge  out  in 
the  middle  from  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of  stones  against  an  ill-built 
portion  of  the  outer  coating.  At  Hebron,  I  came  frequently  upon  a 
"gadair"  which,  from  some  of  these  causes,  had  rushed  in  promiscuous 
ruin  into  the  path,  and  left  hardly  any  space  to  get  past  its  confused 
heaps.  The  Psalmist,  therefore,  used  a  telling  illustration  of  the  ruin 
awaiting  his  enemies  when  he  said,  "as  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and 
as  a  tottering  'gadair.' "^  Of  the  vineyard  of  Israel,  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  the  inspired  writer  of  the  80th  Psalm  cries,  "Why  hasttliou 
then  [O  God]  broken  down  her  'gadairs,'  so  that  all  they  which  pass 
by  the  way  do  pluck  her?  The  boar  out  of  the  'yaar'  doth  waste  it, 
and  the  wild  beast  of  the  open  country  doth  devour  it."*  Ezekiel 
compares  the  lying  prophets  of  his  day  to  the  foxes  or  jackals  which 
hid  in  the  ga]is  of  the  "  gadair  "  of  Israel,  helping  to  throw  them  down, 
when  it  should  have  been  the  duty  of  true  men  to  repair  them,  that 
Israel  might  stand  safely  behind  them  in  the  day  of  battle.^  With  a 
like  familiar  knowledge  of  these  structures,  Ecclesiastes  tells  us  that 
"whoso  breaketh  a  'gadair,'  a  serpent  shall  bite  him;"^  many  kinds  of 
serpents  delighting  in  the  crevices  of  such  open  walls  as  their  lurking- 
place.  The  sheepfold  of  loose  stones,  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  is  called  a  "gadairah,"  a  feminine  form  of  "gadair,"  so  that 
we  can  understand  what  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  meant  when  they 
said,  "We  will  build  'gideroth  '  for  the  flocks."'^  They  had  stone  in 
their  territory,  while  the  shepherds  of  the  stoneless  plains  do  not  use 
this  word,  but  substitute  for  it  another. 

1  Xiim.  xxii.  24.    2  Ezra  ix.  9.     3  Ps.  Ixii.  3.    4  Ps.  Ixxx.  13;  see  also  Isa.  v.  5.    5  Ezek.  xiii.  4.  5; 
see  also  xxii.  30.    6  Eccles.  x.  8.    See  ante,  p.  246.    7  Num.  xxxli.  16. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HEBRON. 

The  vineyards  of  Palestine  disappoint  those  who  have  poetical  ideas 
of  spreading  branches  and  hanging  clnstei's.  The  vines  are  planted  in 
Avide  rows,  and  are  simjilj  so  many  single  steni.s,  bent  at  a  sharp  angle 
with  the  ground,  and  cut  off  when  four  or  five  feet  long,  the  end  being 
supported  by  a  short  forked  stick,  so  that  the  shoots  may  hang  clear 
of  the  soil.  A  vineyard  is  as  prosaic  a  matter  at  Hebron  as  on  the 
Rhine;  tlie  vines  looking  like  so  many  dirty  sticks,  with  a  few  leaves 
on  the  shoots  from  tlie  top  or  sides.  There  are  towers  for  the  "  keepers 
of  the  vinevard.s;  "^  stone  buildinos,  of  no  great  size,  by  whicli  a  look- 
out  can  be  kept  on  all  sides;  there  is  also  a  shelter  for  the  husbandmen, 
the  vineyards  in  many  parts  being  far  ironi  any  village.  In  Canticles, 
Sulamith  has  the  task  of  care-taker  assigned  to  her,^  so  that  Avonien, 
at  times,  did  this  duty  among  the  ancient  Hebrews;  but  it  is  a  hard 
and  menial  task,  exposing  one  to  the  fierce  sun,  which,  in  Sulamitii's 
case,  burned  her  "  black."^  In  most  cases,  the  protection  for  the 
watcher  is  only  a  rude  wooden  hut,  covered  with  boughs,  so  that  Job 
could  say  of  the  frailness  and  instability  of  the  hopes  of  the  wicked, 
"He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth,  and  as  a  booth  that  the  keeper 
maketh,"^  and  Isaiah  could  compare  Jerusalem,  made  desolate  by  war, 
to  a  "  booth  in  a  vineyard."^  The  watchmen  employed  are  generally 
armed  with  a  club,  and  are  very  faithful,  often  risking  their  lives  in 
the  protection  of  the  property  they  are  set  to  guard.  But  it  is  not 
always  easj^  to  get  men  to  undertake  the  task,  since  it  not  only  involves 
danger,  but  requires  wakefulness  through  the  whole  night,  making 
even  the  most  loyal  weary  for  the  light.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Psalmist 
refers  when  he  says  that  "  his  soul  looketh  out  for  the  Lord,  more  than 
watchmen  [or  keepers]  for  the  morning.''*^  To  guard  against  drowsi- 
ness and  to  frighten  away  thieves^  they  call  out  from  time  to  time 
through  the  darkness :  a  practice  to  which  the  prophet  refers  when  he 
describes  the  Chaldteans  as  encamped  round  Jerusalem,  and  calling  out 
like  keepers  of  a  field.'^  Cain  insolently  asks,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  "^  So  it  is  said  that  "the  Lord  keepeth  all  the  bones  of  the 
righteous,  not  one  of  them  is  broken  ;  He  keepeth  the  souls  of  His 
saints;  He  keepeth  the  simple;"  and,  unlike  keepers  among  men, 
"He  that  keepeth  Israel  neitiier  slumbers  nor  sleeps."^ 

The  wine  of  Hebron  is  still  famous,  and  is  very  cheap,  a  bottle  cost- 
ing about  sixpence.     On  the  hill-side,  among  the  vineyards,  an  ancient 

1  Cant.  i.  6.  2  The  word  for  "keeper"  in  this  case  is  feminine.  3  Cant.  i.  6.  See  ante.  p.  233 
4  Job  xxvii.  18.  5  Isa.  i.  8  (Heb.).  6  Ps.  cxxx.  6.  7  Jer.  iv.  16.  8  Gen.  iv.  9.  9  Ps.  xxxiv.  20; 
XCVll.  10 ;  CXVl.  6 ;  CXXi.  4.  ' 
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wine-press  fortunately  stood  near  the  road,  so  that  I  was  able  to  inspect 
it  at  leisure.  It  consisted  of  two  troughs,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  one 
higher  than  the  other,  and  both  well  cemented  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
bottom.  The  grapes  are  cast  into  the  upper  one,  and  trodden  with  the 
feet,  so  that  the  juice  flows  out  into  the  lower;  the  old  practice,  so 
often  introduced  in  Scripture,  being  followed  at  this  day.  Tlie  length 
of  the  trough  was  only  about  four  feet,  and  it  was  not  quite  two  feet 
broad,  and  very  shallow.  The  treading  of  the  grapes  is  left  to  the 
poor,  as  in  Job's  day,  when  the  lawless  rich  "took  away  the  sheep  from 
the  hungry,  who  make  oil  within  their  walls,  and  tread  their  wine- 
presses, and  suffer  thirst."^  The  vintage,  however,  was  always,  as  it 
still  is,  a  time  of  general  gladness,  merry  songs  accompanying  it  at 
times,  while,  as  in  all  joint  work  among  Orientals,  the  laborers  encour- 
age each  other  by  shouts.  Hence,  even  now,  a  period  of  national 
trouble,  such  as  war,  could  not  be  more  vividly  painted  than  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  that  "in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing, 
neither  joyful  noise;  no  treader  shall  tread  out  wine  in  the  presses;  the 
vintage  shout  shall  cease." ^  "The  shouting,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  a 
similar  passage,  "shall  be  no  shouting;"^  no  shout  of  joy,  but  the 
shout  of  battle.  The  jubilant  exultation  when  the  ruddy  grape  was 
yielding  its  wine  was,  in  those  days,  apparently,  even  more  ardent  and 
clamorous  than  now,  for  the  same  prophet  compares  it  to  the  cry  of  an 
attacking  host,  telling  us  that  Jehovah  will  give  a  shout,  as  they  that 
tread  the  grapes,  against  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.*  The 
presses  are  generally  large  enough  for  several  tread ers  to  crush  the 
grapes  in  them  at  once,  and  to  this  circumstance,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, there  is  an  indirect  allusion  in  the  awful  picture  of  Him  who  is 
mighty  to  save  returning  from  the  destruction  of  His  enemies.  The 
treading  of  them  down  is  like  the  treading  out  of  the  blood  of  the 
wine-fat,  but  He  had  trodden  it  alone;  He  trod  them  (by  Himself)  in 
His  "fury,"  and  as  the  person  and  clothing  of  the  treaders  are  stained 
with  the  red  juice,  so,  He  says,  "their  life-blood  is  sprinkled  upon  My 
garments,  and  I  have  stained  all  My  raiment:"^  words  spoken  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  prophet,  "  Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in 
Thine  apparel,  and  Thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine- 
fat?  "^ 

The  vine  has  been  cultivated  in  Palestine  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  during  the  Hebrew  period  flourished  everywhere  over  the  land. 
Palestine  is,  indeed;  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  grape,  its  sunny  limestone 
slopes,  through  which  the  rains  quickly  percolate,  leaving  a  dry  sub- 
soil. The  heat  by  day  and  the  heavy  mists  by  night  make  it  the  very 
home  in  which  the  plant  delights.  Hence,  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  it  was  not  only  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  but  also 
1  Job  xxiv.  11.    2  Isa.  xvi.  10.   3  Jer.  xlviii.  33.   4  Jer.  xxv.  30.  5  Isa.  Ixiii.  2, 3  (R.  V.)  6  Ibid. 
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famous  for  its  wine,  as  wc  read  in  the  annals  of  Thotlimos  111.,  of 
K[^yi)t,  wlio  reigned  1,600  years  before  Christ.^  With  the  green  and 
silver  olive,  and  the  dark-green  fig-tree,  the  vine  was  the  charaeteristic 
glory  of  the  hill-country.''^  pA'ery  hilhside  was  covered  with  vine- 
yards, terrace  above  terrace,  while  wine-j)resscs  and  vats  were  in  great 
numbers  hewn  in  the  rocks.  Especially  fanious  were  the  vineyards  of 
Engedi,  "the  Fountain  of  the  Kid,"  by  the  Dead  Sea,'^  where,  on  the 
hill-sides  north  of  the  spring,  the  terraces  on  which  they  Avere  situated 
are  still  as  perfect  as  in  Bible  times;  large  rock-hewn,  carefully- 
cemented  cisterns,  also,  still  remaining  on  each  terrace,  with  a  network 
of  cemented  pipes  running  from  them  in  all  directions,  to  bear  Avater 
to  the  root  of  each  vine.  But  the  grape  has  long  since  vanished  from 
that  locality.  Hebron,  still  famous  above  all  other  parts  of  the  land 
for  its  vines,  had  a  great  name  for  them  in  the  earliest  times.  The 
men  of  the  valley  of  Shecliem  used  to  go  out,  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  gather  their  vineyards,  and  tread  the  grapes,  and  hold 
merry  meetings  over  the  vine -harvest.*  The  vineyards  of  Shiloh 
were  equally  flourishing.^  Uzziah  drew  part  of  his  revenue  from  his 
vines  at  Carmel;*'  and  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  at  Jezreel,  is  only  too 
sadly  commemorated.'^  Outside  Palestine,  Lebanon  yielded  wine 
which  was  greatly  praised,^  and  the  vines  of  north  Moab,  especially 
those  of  the  now  unknown  Sibmah,  were  in  very  high  repute,^  as  were 
also  those  of  Helbon,  near  Damascus, ^^which  are  still  highly  esteemed. 
On  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  Josephus  tells  us,  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
warm  as  Egypt,  yielded  grapes  for  ten  months  in  the  year,^hvhich  one 
can  hardly  realize  when  he  looks  at  it  now,  bearing  nothing  more  valu- 
able than  thistles.  So  general,  indeed,  was  the  diffusion  of  the  vine 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the  now  desolate  valleys  south  of  Beer- 
sheba  show  long  swathes  of  stone  heaps,  over  which  vines  grew  in 
ancient  times.  Eslicol,  from  which  the  spies  brought  the  wonderful 
cluster,  must,  in  fact,  have  been  in  that  region:  not,  as  often  supposed, 
near  Hebron;  for  Israel,  as  has  been  noticed,  was  then  encamped  at 
Kadesh,  and  the  prize  must  have  been  found  comparatively  near  that 
place,  since  the  spies  could  not  have  dared  to  carry  it  for  any  distance 
through  a  hostile  and  alarmed  population^^Kadesh,  however,  lay  just 
to  the  east  of  the  grape-mound  region,  and  could  easily  be  reached 
with  the  precious  burden  without  notice  being  attracted,  the  desert 
lying  near  the  valley  that  yielded  it.  Yet  Eshcol  does  not  appear  to 
have  grown  finer  grapes  than  southern  Judaea,  to  the  north  of  it,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  dying  blessing  of  Jacob,  which  paints  Judah  as 

1  Records  of  the  Past,  ii.  44.  2  Gen.  xlix.  11 ;  Deiit.  vi.  11 ;  viii.  8;  Num.  xvi.  14;  Josh.  xxiv.  13; 
1  Sam.  viii.  14;  Jer.  xxxix.  10;  2  Kings  xxv.  12;  Neh.  v.  3.  3  Cant.  i.  14.  4  .TudK.  ix.  27.  5  .Tudg. 
xxi.  20.  6  2  Cliron.  xxvi.  10.  7  1  Kings  xxi.  1.  8  Cant.  viii.  11;  Hos.  xiv.  7.  9  Isa.  xvi.  8—10; 
Jer.  xlYui.  32,  33.    10  Ezek.  xxvii.  18.    11  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  10,  8.    12  See  ante,  p.  260. 
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"washing  its  garments  in  wine,  and  its  clothes  in  tlie  blood  of  the 
grape."  1 

A  vineyard  needs  to  be  carefully  fenced,  to  keep  sheep,  goats,  or 
cattle  from  eating  it  down;  and  hence  the  "  gadair,"  or  loose  stone 
wall,  round  it,  is  constantly  mentioned,  as  are  the  clearing  oft"  of  the 
loose  surface  stones,  and  the  building  of  a  tower  in  it,  and  the  hewing 
out  of  a  wine-press,2  which  are  still  necessary,  as  of  old.  Private 
malignity,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  might  be  tempted  to  let 
flocks  or  herds  into  an  enemy's  vineyard ;  but  against  this  the  law 
made  provision,  by  enacting  that  if  a  man  shall  cause  a  vineyard  to 
be  eaten,  "  of  the  best  of  his  own  vineyard  shall  he  make  resitu- 
tion."  ^  After  the  vintage,  however,  the  owner,  even  now,  turns  in 
his  own  beasts  to  browse ;  and  when  the  vines  are  pruned,  in  the 
spring,  the  trimmings  are  carefully  gathered  as  forage.  The  jackal, 
which  differs  from  the  fox  in  liking  fruit  as  well  as  flesh,  is  a  foe  to 
the  vine-grower  in  every  part  of  the  country'-,  and  in  Lebanon  the  wild 
boar  sometimes  breaks  through  and  does  much  damage — "the  boar 
out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  doth  devour  it."^ 
The  foxes — that  is,  the  jackals — still  need  to  be  "  taken,"  as  much  as 
when  the  Beloved,  in  Canticles,  longed  for  their  capture.^ 

Though  vineyards,  as  has  been  said,  are  prosaic-looking  enough,  I 
found  at  Damascus  and  elsewhere,  trained  over  lattice-work  in  the 
court  yards  of  houses,  or  against  the  walls,  some  vines  which  were 
more  in  keeping  with  our  preconceived  ideas,  since  they  covered  a 
broad  space  or  adorned  the  whole  breadth  of  a  dwelling,  as  it  is  clear 
they  must  have  done  also,  in  some  cases,  in  Bible  times,  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  mother  of  a  large  and  beautiful  family  to  a  "fruitful 
vine  by  the  sides  of  a  house."*'  In  vine-yards,  however,  the  vines 
are  rigorously  pruned  back  each  year,  only  three  or  four  shoots  being 
left  at  the  top  of  the  short  black  stem,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord: 
"  Ever}'  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  the  husbandman  purgeth  " — that  is 
prunes — "  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit." '^ 

Grapes  are  sold  in  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  end  of  Julj^,  but  the 
regular  grape-harvest  does  not  begin,  even  in  warm  situations,  till  the 
opening  of  September,  and  in  colder  positions  it  continues  till  the  end 
of  October,  while  the  sowing-time  for  corn  is  in  November.  Thus, 
when  there  is  a  rich  grape  harvest,  and  an  early  fall  of  the  first  rains, 
the  image  of  plenty  pictured  by  Amos  is  realized:  "Behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and 
the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  sowetli  seed."  ^  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  vine  trained  over  a  fig-tree  in  a  garden,  for  the  shade  it 
aff'ords,  as  in  old  times,  when  it  was  a  favorite  image  of  peaceful 

1  Gen.  xlix.  11.    2  Isa.  v.  2;  Ps.  Ixxx.  12;  Matt.  xxi.  33:  Mark  xii.  1.    3  Ex.  xxii.  5.    4  Ps.  Ixxx- 
13.    5  Cant.  ii.  15.    6  Ps.  cxxviii.  3.    7  John  xv.  2;  Isa.  v.  6.    8  Auios  ix.  13. 
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security  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  sit  "  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig-tree,"  and  no  one  should  make  him  afraid.^  This  ma}'  mean 
cither  a  trellised  vine,  shading  the  court  oi'  the  house,  or  a  fig-tree 
growing  near,  or  the  two  growing  together. 

Red  grapes  were  grown  much  more  than  green,  and  thus  the  wine 
in  common  use  readily  supplied  our  Lord,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last 
Supper,  with  an  emblem  of  His  blood  shed  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind ;  2  hence,  too,  we  so  often  read  of  the  "  blood  "  of  the  grape.^ 
At  present,  however,  at  Hebron  and  Bethlehem,  green  grapes  are 
grown  almost  exclusively,  and  it  may  also  have  been  so  in  olden  times. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  famous  cluster  from  Eshcol  was 
green,  as  this  variety  is  still  famous  for  its  huge  berries  and  clusters, 
many  of  the  latter  being  three  pounds  in  weight,  while  they  occasion- 
ally reach  from  nine  to  twelve. 

Wine-presses  cut  in  the  rocks  are  found  in  nearly  .every  part  of  the 
country,  and  are  the  only  sure  relics  we  have  of  the  old  days  of  Israel 
before  the  Ca])tivity.  Between  Hebron  and  Beersheba  they  are  found 
on  all  the  hill-slopes;  they  abound  in  Soutiicrn  Judaja  ;  they  are  no 
less  common  in  the  many  valleys  of  Carmel,  and  they  are  numerous 
in  Galilee.  With  such  an  abundance,  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  liberality ;  and  hence  the  law  permitted  the  traveller  to  eat  at  his 
will  as  he  passed,  though  he  was  not  to  carry  oft'  any  grapes  in  a 
vessel."*  In  the  same  spirit  the  right  of  gleaning  was  legally  reserved 
to  the  poor.^ 

The  use  of  wine  having  been  prohibited  by  Mahomet,  the  vine  is 
not  now  much  cultivated  in  Palestine;  the  products  of  the  grape  are, 
however,  to  be  found  in  every  market.  Raisins  are  still  dried,  as  they 
were  in  Southern  Judtea  when  Abigail,  among  other  gifts,  carried  a 
hundred  bunches  of  them  to  make  peace  with  David.^  They  must 
also  have  been  seen  on  the  fruit-stalls  in  all  the  Israelitish  cities  and 
towns,  as  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  '^  — sometimes, 
indeed,  when  readers  of  the  English  would  not  suspect  it,  for  the  word 
translated  "flagons  of  wine"  in  several  passages  should  really  be 
rendered  "cakes  of  raisins."  ^  The  ancient  Hebrews  likewise  used 
the  syrup  of  grapes,  or  "dibs,"  which,  with  rasins,  is  the  only  product 
a  ^lahommedan  takes  from  his  vineyard.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
down  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  to  a  third  of  its  bulk,  thus  making  it 
like  treacle,  though  of  a  lighter  color.  It  was,  perhaps,  used  in  Bible 
times,  as  it  is  now,  either  in  making  sweetmeats,  or  mixed  with  water, 
to 'be  eaten  with  bread.  It  is  called  "  honey"  in  Scripture,^  so  that  in 
many  passages  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  honey  of  bees,  or 

1  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10;  1  Kings  iv.  25;  1  Mace.  xiv.  12.  2  Matt.  xxvi.  2S.  3  Isa.  Ixiii.  3.  6: 
Ecclus.  xxxix.  26.  4  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  5.  Lev.  xix.  10;  Dent.  xxiv.  21.  fi  1  Sam.  xxv.  18.  7  1  Sam. 
XXX.  12;  1  Cliron.  xii.  40;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1.  8  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Cliron.  xvi.  3;  Caut.  ii.  6:  Hos.  iii.  1. 
9  -'Debash." 
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this  syrup,  is  intended.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  that  which 
Jacob  sent  with  spices,  &c.,  to  the  great  man  in  Egypt  was  "  dibs,"  and 
not  bees'  honey,  and  that  it  was  "  dibs  "  which  Ezekiel  speaks  of  as 
being  sent  largely  to  Tyre.^ 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to  mix 
spices  and  other  ingredients  with  wine,  to  give  it  a  special  flavor,  or 
make  it  stronger,  or  the  reverse.  This  is  the  "  strong  drink"  of  which 
Isaiah  speaks,^  and  the  "spiced  wine"  of  the  Canticles,^  and  it  is  like- 
wise the  wine  which  Wisdom  "  mingled,"  and  to  which  she  invites 
the  wise ;  but  it  is  also  that  "  mixed  wine  "  to  look  on  which,  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  tells  us,  is  to  bring  on  one-self  woe ;  *  and  it  is  to  this 
that  the  awful  verse  refers,  "  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup, 
and  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixtureJ'^  Another  kind  of  wine, 
generally  translated  "  vinegar "  in  our  version,  also  in  the  Eevised 
Version,  is  the  common  sour  wine  used  by  the  poor.  It  was  this  into 
which  Ruth  was  to  dip  her  bread  as  she  sat  beside  the  reapers.^  In 
all  probability,  moreover,  it  was  this  which  was  offered  to  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross,'^  since  it  was  part  of  the  daily  allowance  of  a  Roman 
soldier,  and  was  given,  not  in  derision,  but  in  pity,  to  quench  His  thirst 
or  dull  His  agony,  the  soldiers  having  more  sympathy  with  him  than 
the  priests  or  the  Jewish  people.  When  Isaiah  speaks  of  "  wine  on 
the  lees,  well  refined  "  as  part  of  the  great  feast  in  the  day  of  the 
triumph  of  God's  people,  he  alludes  to  the  custom  of  leaving  new  wine 
for  a  time  on  its  lees,  after  fermentation,  to  improve  its  strength  and 
color.  It  being  thus  left,  all  impurities  settled,  and  it  is  drawn  o& 
clear  and  bright.*  Palestine  in  our  day  is  a  very  sober  country,  a 
drunken  person  being  very  seldom  seen;  but  I  fear  as  much  could  not 
be  said  for  olden  times,  since  drunkenness  is  mentioned,  either  meta- 
phorically or  literally,  more  than  seventy  times  in  the  Bible. 

The  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron  has  few  places  of  historical 
importance  in  its  long,  dreary  ascent;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  that 
from  Adullam,  which  lies  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Hebron,  in  a 
straight  line — nearly  the  same  distance  as  the  road  we  came.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  number  of  ruin-covered  sites  on  the  other  side 
of  Adullam;  they  are  equally  numerous  as  you  ride  southward. 
Indeed,  Captain  Conder  reckons  that  there  are  three  in  every  two 
square  miles;  so  dense  was  the  population  in  early  times.  Hebron 
lies  over  2,000  feet  higher  than  Beit  Jibrin;  but  though  Adullam  is 
on  a  higher  level  than  Beit  Jibrin,  the  road  from  it  to  Hebron  is  a  con- 
tinual ascent  also.  The  Hill  of  Adullam  is  in  a  region  of  caves,  which, 
in  some  of  the  valleys,  are  still  inhabited  by  veritable  cave-dwellers, 
like  those  in  the  south.     To  the  north-west,  beyond  the  hills,  lie  the 

1  Gen.  xlili.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.    2  Isa.  v.  22.    3  Cant.  viii.  2,    4  Prov,  Ix.  6;  xxiil.  80.   5  Ps,  Ixxv. 
8.   6  Euth  ii.  14.   7  Matt,  xxvii.  48.    8  Isa.  xxv.  6. 
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clianniug  olive-gToves  through  which  we  passed  before.  On  the  other 
side  of  these  the  road  winds,  roughly  enough,  up  ;i  confusion  of  small 
,,leiis — hollows  green  with  corn  in  spring — though  tiie  peasants  who 
have  planted  it  are  nowhere  to  l)e  seen,  as  they  live  in  distant  villages. 
On  every  side  are  stony  hills,  bright  with  cyclamen  and  anemone,  but 
without  "a  human  habitation.  Kroin  Adullam  the  road  leads  up  the 
Wadv  es  Sur,  which  is  the  u|ipci'  part  of  the  valley  of  Elah,  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  Samson  and  David.  I^aces  of  a  road  older 
tluiii  the  Roman  j^eriod  show  themselves  in  the  broad  valley,  as  we 
ascend  it,  past  Kcilah  and  llareth,  where  it  shrinks  into  a  mere  gully, 
amidst  steep,  bare  hills,  through  and  up  which  the  path  is  fit  for  goats 
lather  than  for  horses.  A  bare  plateau  is  at  last  reached,  like  that 
met  with  in  coming  from  Beit  Jibrin,  and  the  track  soon  begins  to 
descend,  about  'SiJO  feet,  to  reach  Hebron.  The  hills,  in  fact,  are  about 
tliat  height  above  the  ancient  town,  by  both  approaches.  Bare  rocks, 
tracts  of  brushwood,  and  stretches  of  meagre  pasture  gradually  give 
l)lace  to  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  we  ride  on  longing  to  sea  Abra- 
ham's city,  but  doomed  to  be  disappointed  till  the  last  moment,  for 
onlv  then  does  it  come  in  sight. 

A  mile  from  Hebron,  on  a  slope  to  the  right  of  the  narrow,  stony 
path,  between  vineyards  and  their  great  loose  "  gadairs,"  stands  the 
Russian  hospice,  built  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Greek  Church,  who  flock  to  Hebron  in  great  numbers  each  year 
to  visit  Jutta,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
is  a  few  miles  off.  It  is  a  large,  flat-roofed,  stone  building,  and  must 
l)c  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  wanderers  from  the  wide  regions  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Just  before  it  stands  a  magnificent  old  evergreen 
hohn  oak,  which  is  venerated  as  the  very  tree  under  which  Abraham's 
tent  was  pitched  at  Mamre.  But  it  is  easier  to  make  this  assertion 
than  to  prove  it;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  particular  tree,  though 
it  has  been  worshipped  for  at  least  300  years  as  "Abraham's  Oak,"  is 
only  of  yesterda}-  compared  with  the  long  ages  since  the  patriarch's 
day.  Moreover,  it  is  not  destined  to  continue  very  much  longer  an 
object  of  veneration,  as  it  is  growing  old,  and  has  lost  more  than  half 
its  branches  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Still,  it  looks  vigorous 
in  parts,  though  some  of  its  boughs  are  ap])arently  dead;  and  perhaj^s 
it  may  yet  weather  some  generations.  At  the  ground  its  trunk 
measures  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet  it  divides  into  a  number  of  huge  limbs — some  vigorous, 
some  dry  and  leafless — spreading  out  to  a  distance  of  about  ninety-five 
ste|)s  round.  Jose})hus  tells  us  that  the  Ti-ee  of  Abraham  stood  three- 
ipiarters  of  a  mile  from  Hebron,  and  was  a  very  great  and  very  ancient 
terebinth;  but  in  the  fourth  century  a  similar  tree  was  shown  two 
miles  north  of  Hebron  as  that  of  the  patriarch.     It  is  hard,  therefore, 
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to  decide  which  is  the  true  spot,  though  the  Russian  hospice,  I  fear, 
enjoys  only  an  apocryphal  glory  from  its  great  oak.  The  vines  on  the 
slope  were  partly  lying  along  the  ground,  and  partly  propped  on  low 
forked  sticks;  the  soil  of  one  vineyard  was  well  cleared  of  stones  and 
weeds,  while  that  of  another  was  rough  and  foul.  The  stems  of  the 
vines  were  on  an  average  six  to  eight  inches  round,  with  shoots  thick 
enough,  at  times,  for  such  sceptres  as  Ezekiel  tells  us  could  be  made 
from  the  "strong  rods"  of  the  vine  of  Israel.^  From  my  own  experi- 
ence I  could  once  and  again  repeat,  as  my  horse  stumbled  on  over  the 
stone-heaped  path,  the  words  of  Proverbs ^  :  "  I  went  by  the  vineyard 
of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down."  This  vineyard,  indeed,  lay  well-nigh 
across  the  whole  path,  in  a  steep  slope.  A  spring  ran  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  from  below  a  small  cano])y,  as  we  approached  Hebron,  mak- 
ing the  borders  of  its  channel  briuht  with  srass  and  flowers. 

At  last  we  rode  down  a  slope  between  stone  walls,  interrupted  by  a 
few  two-story  stone  houses  at  the  sides  of  a  broader  road,  figs  and 
olives  filling  most  of  the  space  on  either  hand,  and,  turning  sharply  to 
the  right,  were  before  one  of  the  gates  of  Kiriath  Arba,  as  the  ancient 
Hebron  was  once  called.  This  old  name  probably  meant  "the  City  of 
Arba,"  some  old  Canaanite  hero;  but  it  was  explained  by  the  Jews  as 
meaning  "the  City  of  Four" — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam,  who 
were  all  alleged  to  liave  been  buried  here — Arba  standing  for  "  four" 
in  Hebrew.  The  Arabs  of  to-day  call  the  city  El-Khalil — "the 
Friend  " — in  memory  of  the  universally-honored  patriarch  Abraham, 
"the  friend  of  God." '^  The  gate  was  a  solid  building,  blocking  up  the 
street,  with  an  arch  for  entrance.  Loungers  sat  at  the  low  walls  lead- 
ing to  it;  women  and  men  were  busy  drawing  water  from  a  stone- 
covered  well  with  steps,  just  before  it,  the  stone  mouth  deeply  furrowed 
by  the  ropes  of  centuries;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  left  wall  lay 
one  of  the  pools  of  Hebron,  over  which,  perhaps,  nearly  3,000  years 
ago,  men  saw  hung  up  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  murderers  of 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  who  were  slain  by  order  of  David."^  A  strip 
of  olive- trees  lay  behind,  on  each  side,  a  very  suitable  spot  for  pitch- 
ing our  tents  upon,  but  unfortunately  they  had  not  come.  Happily 
for  us,  however,  the  German  medical  missionary,  who  lived  close  to 
the  gate,  kindly  invited  us  to  stay  with  him,  so  that  we  had  the  luxury 
of  a  house  instead  of  the  wretchedness  of  canvas.  Having  rested  and 
taken  some  refreshment,  it  was  necessary  to  make  inquiries  about  our 
missing  asses,  and  for  this  purpose  we  had  to  go  to  the  governor's 
quarters. 

The  streets  were  filthy  beyond  description,  and  some  of  them  were 

1  Ezek.  xix.  11.    2  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31.    3  James  ii.  23.    4  2  Sam.  iv.  12. 
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sunk  in  the  middle,  for  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden,  as  some  of  those  in 
Jerusalem  still  are,  and  as  all,  probably,  once  were.  At  last  we  reached 
the  house  of  the  commanding  oflicer  for  Southern  Palestine,  who  is 
governor  of  tlie  town.  The  room  into  which  we  were  conducted  was 
furnished  with  a  cushioned  divan,  or  sofa,  on  one  side,  and  a  lower  seat 
on  another.  The  German  medical  man  who  had  come  with  us  sat 
down  on  this,  cross-legged;  the  great  man  motioned  my  friend  and  me 
to  the  higher  seat  of  honor.  First,  however,  came  the  salutation  of  my 
friend,  wlio,  being  known  to  the  governor,  was  kissed  by  him  on  both 
cheeks,  his  beard  stroked,  and  his  knee  patted  after  he  had  sat  down. 
So  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand,  to  kiss  him,^ 
thouah  with  treacherous  desisns  not  entertained  by  the  governor.  The 
chamber  was  carpeted,  and  there  was  some  pretence  to  neatness  in  the 
decoration  of  the  walls;  but  the  approach  to  the  house,  and  even  the 
entrance,  were  like  a  wynd  in  Sunderland  or  Edinburgh  ;  indeed,  not 
half  so  respectable  as  such  places  are  now,  for  no  slum  in  the  East-End 
of  London  can  be  imagined  so  oft'ensive.  Cotfee  and  cigarettes  were 
of  course  handed  round,  and  the  subject  of  our  visit  broached.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  courteous  than  the  governor's  bearing.  "He  would 
instantly  send  soldiers  off  after  the  asses."  The  man  who  brought  the 
coftee  took  the  order;  a  sergeant  presently  appeared,  and  the  patrol 
was  otY  on  horseback  within  a  few  minutes. 

Many  of  the  streets  through  which  we  passed  are  arched  like  tunnels, 
with  dwellings  over  them,  out  of  sight,  the  approaches  being  through 
the  dens  which  serve  as  shops.  A  wall  three  feet  high  and  two  broad, 
running  in  front  of  these,  forms  a  counter  on  which  the  tradesman  ex- 
poses his  goods  for  sale,  he  himself  often  taking  his  seat,  cross-legged, 
among  them.  The  shops  were  only  small  recesses,  without  any  light 
e.Kcept  from  the  front,  and  very  little  coming  even  from  that  direction, 
for  the  street  in  many  parts  Avas  nothing  more  than  a  long  stone  arch- 
way :  a  delightful  place  for  an  unscrupulous  shop-keeper,  for  no  one 
can  see  defects.  The  Jewish  quarter  has  gates,  which  are  shut  at  night, 
and  so  with  the  other  parts  of  the  town.  In  the  Jewish  district  the 
filth  was  simply  distressing. 

Our  greeting  in  the  governor's  house  was  only  a  sample  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  wdien  any  neighbors  happened  to  meet,  for  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  observe  every  detail  of  conventional  good  manners. 
When  two  men  meet  they  lay  the  right  hand  on  the  heart,  then  raise 
it  to  the  brow,  or  the  mouth,  and  onl\r  after  this  take  hold  of  each 
other's  right  hand.  Then  Ibllows  a  string  of  sounding  words,  expressive 
of  intense  mutual  interest  in  each  other's  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
ancestry  generally,  with  numberless  other  inquiries  before  they  bid 
good  day  and  pass  on.  The  insincerity  of  such  protracted  greetings, 
1  2  Sam.  XX.  9. 
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the  waste  of  time,  and  above  all  the  distraction  from  the  mission  of  the 
disciples  which  would  inevitabh'  arise,  sufficiently  explain  our  Lord's 
command  to  flis  messengers  to  "salute  no  man  by  the  way."^  An 
Oriental  cannot  forbear  from  a  long  gossip  as  often  as  he  stops,  and  is 
delighted  with  nothing  so  much  as  mixing  himself  up  with  the  settle- 
ment of  any  business  transaction  which  he  may  casuall}-  encounter  on 
his  journe3\  The  directions  not  to  carry  either  purse,  scrip,  shoes,  or 
staff.^  were  as  strange  to  Eastern  habits  as  the  forbiddino-  of  saluta- 
tions.  When  journeying  any  distance  from  home,  the  Oriental  puts 
some  of  the  thin  leathery  bread  of  the  country,  some  dried  fios  a  few 
olives,  and  perhaps  a  little  cheese,  into  his  "scrip"  or  "wallet" — a 
leather  bag  made  of  the  whole  skin  of  a  kid — which  hangs  from  his 
shoulders,  and  with  this  simple  fare,  and  some  water  from  a  fountain, 
he  satisfies  his  hunger  and  thirst.  In  Christ's  day,  however,  an  addi- 
tional motive  led  the  Jews  to  carry  with  them  this  "scrip"  filled  with 
eatables  legally  "  clean."  On  every  side  they  were  among  heathen — 
or  among  Samaritans,  which  they  thought  almost  worse — and  to  taste 
food  prepared  by  ])ersons  so  utterly  "unclean"  was  defilement.  Hence 
each  individual  of  the  thousands  whom  our  Lord  twice  miraculously 
fed  had  a  "basket,"  which  was  just  this  scrip,  that  he  might  always 
avoid  what  had  been  prepared  by  anyone  who  was  not  a  Jew.  This 
"basket,"  indeed,  was  so  invariable  a  part  of  a  Jew's  outfit,  wherever 
he  was  found,  that  Juvenal,  the  Eoman  satirist,  notices  it  as  famihar 
in  Italy .^  That  the  disciples  were  not  to  take  this  inseparable  accom- 
paniment of  their  counti'vmen  with  them  was  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
Levitical  purism  of  the  day,  only  to  be  compared,  in  our  own  times, 
with  an  injunction  by  a  Brahmin  to  his  disciples  no  longer  to  pay 
attention  to  caste,  though  hitherto  it  has  been  their  supreme  concern. 
To  take  no  money  with  them  threw  these  first  missionaries  directly  on 
the  good  feeling  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent:  a  more  likely 
means,  surely,  of  awaking  personal  interest,  and  opening  a  way  for  the 
Gospel,  than  if  they  had  borne  themselves  independently,  as  those  who 
made  at  least  their  living  b}^  their  office,  and  could  pay  for  their  sus- 
tenance. They  were  to  go  forth  with  empty  girdles — that  is,  penniless, 
the  girdle  being  still  the  purse  of  the  Oriental;  it  n^as  to  be  their  trust 
that  love  would  beget  love,  as  it  always  does,  and  they  were  to  show 
that  they  sought  the  sheep  rather  than  the  fleece.  Nor  were  they  to 
encumber  themselves  in  any  way.  They  were  to  show  by  their  poverty 
that  they  believed  what  they  preached  when  they  said  that  their  king- 
d(;m  was  not  of  this  world;  and  that  they  were  fired  by  an  enthusiasm 
which  threw  aside  every  encumbrance,  and  trusted  to  their  heavenly 
Father  for  daily  bread  and  friendly  aid. 

1  Luke  X.  4.     2  Matt.  x.  9, 10;  Mark  vi.  8  ;  Luke  ix.  3;  x.  4;  xxii.  35.     3  Juv.  Sat.,  iii.  14;  vi.  541; 
666  also  Wahl,  Ctavis.  278  b. 


And  it  came  to  pass  after  tliis, 
tliat  Daviil  eiKjuinvl  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  Shall  I  go  up  into  any  of 
llie  cities  of  Judali?  And  tlie 
Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  up.  And 
David  said,  Whither  shall  I  go 
up?  And  he  said,  Unto  Hebron. 
So  David  went  up  thither,  and  his  two  wives.  .   . 

And  his  men  that  were  with  Iiim  did  David 
bring  up,  every  man  with  his  household  ;  and 
they  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Hebron.  And  the  men 
of  Judah  came,  and  there  tiiey  anointed  David 
king  over  the  liouse  of  Judah. 

And  the  time  that  David  was  king  in  Hebron 
over  the  liouse  of  Judah  was  seven  years  and  six 
months. — 2  Sam.  ii.  1-4,  11. 
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Some  of  the  streets  of  Hebron  were  shielded  from  the  sun  by  straw 
or  puhii  mats.  The  fruit  market  was  especially  good.  There  were 
piles  of  oranges  from  Joppa,  of  dates  from  Egypt,  of  raisins  and  figs 
grown  in  Hebron  itself,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Besides  these,  glass- 
ware formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  ibr  sale;  Hebron  having  once 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  vitreous  productions  in  the  markets  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  still  filling  those  of  Jerusalem  and  other  towns 
with  them.  Many  camel-loads  of  glass  bracelets  and  rings  are  sent  to 
Jerusalem  at  Easter,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  sole  articles  sold  by  some 
large  establishments  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  glass-works  in 
which  these  trinkets,  so  peculiar  to  Hebron,  are  made  seem  strange  to 
Western  eyes,  for  they  consist  of  only  a  low,  miserable,  earth-floored 
room,  wretched  in  every  sense,  with  three  or  four  small  furnaces  in  it, 
filled  with  melted  glass  ;  primitive  bellows  being  used  to  raise  sufficient 
heat,  with  charcoal  for  fuel.  An  iron  rod  thrust  into  the  glowing  mass 
brings  out  a  little  of  it,  which  is  quickly  twisted  and  bent  into  a  circle, 
and  simply  ornamented  by  the  clever  use  of  a  long  metal  blade,  like  a 
butcher's  knife.  Thrust  a  second  time  into  the  furnace,  it  is  then,  by 
means  of  a  second  rod,  lengthened  and  finished;  the  whole  time 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  a  bracelet  being  only  a  minute  or  two. 
The  colors  on  those  seen  in  Jerusalen  and  elsewhere  are  mingled  in  the 
furnace,  or  added  by  such  manipulations  as  are  practiced  by  the  glass- 
blowers  of  Venice.  Among  the  other  staple  industries  of  Hebron  is 
the  manufacture  of  leather  bottles  from  goats'  skins,  of  earthen  pottery, 
and  of  light  woolTfen  fabrics ;  while  a  steady  succession  of  caravans 
brings  to  the  city,  by  way  of  the  desert,  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  Egypt.  The  weavers'  quarter  is'  near  one  of  the  bazaars,  and  is  very 
poor,  the  workshops  being  only  so  many  halves  of  cellars,  in  which  the 
workmen  sit  on  the  ground,  cross-legged.  Nothing  could  be  more 
primitive  than  the  looms,  but  the  weaving  seems  no  longer  to  be  done 
by  women  as  it  used  to  be  in  ancient  times,^  for  only  men  were  driv- 
ing the  shuttle,  as  was  the  cases  with  the  ancient  Egy])tians. 

The  houses  at  Hebron  are  of  stone,  many  being  of  two,  and  some  of 
three,  stories;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood,  each  floor  is  really 
a  set  of  vaults,  with  arches  meeting  overhead  from  the  corner  of  each 
.room,  the  domes  being  hidden,  on  the  upper  story,  by  a  parapet, 
within  which,  round  the  top  of  the  arch,  is  a  flat  space,  such  as  Orien- 
tals delight  in.  Built  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  the  houses  rise  above 
each  other,  terrace  over  terrace,  with  a  fine  eftect.  The  great  mosque 
over  the  cave  of  Machpelah  stands  out  above  all,  as  the  chief  building 
of  the  town.  Drainage,  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  water  supply 
brought  to  the  houses,  any  system  of  cleaning  the  streets,  are  of  course 
unknown ;  indeed,  there  never  seem  to  have  been  any  such  Western 

1  Prov.  rxxi.  13;  2Kingsxxiii.  7.    See  an<e.,  p.  172. 
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impertinences  in  an  Eastern  town  or  city,  except  perhaps  in  Caesarea, 
which  Herod  drained  in  the  Eoraan  manner.  The  population  was  said 
by  the  German  missionary  to  be  17,000  of  whom  2,000  are  Jews,  and 
the  rest  bigoted  Mahommedans,  there  being  only  five  Christians  in  the 
whole  city. 

A  part  of  Hebron,  the  western,  is  still  called  Eshcolah,  from  Eshcol, 
the  king  in  Abraham's  day,  and  a  small  wady  near  is  called  Wady 
Eshcol.^  There  are  two  pools,  Avith  stairs  leading  down  to  the  water; 
they  are  not  often  full,  but  sometimes,  after  long-continued  rains,  they 
overflow.  One,  some  distance  down  the  vallev,  is  called  "Othniel's 
Pool,"  by  a  mistake  as  to  the  scene  of  Caleb's  gift  of  the  upper  and 
lower  springs  to  his  daughter.^  The  sides  are  cemented,  but  the  water 
was  green,  and,  as  Westerns  would  think,  unfit  ibr  use.  The  other 
pool,  which  I  passed  on  entering  the  town,  is  "Abraham's  Pool." 
Both  are  of  a  good  size,  the  lower  one  138  feet  square,  and  about 
twenty-two  feet  deep;  the  other,  at  the  town,  eighty-five  feet  by  fifty- 
five,  and  nineteen  feet  deep.  Men  and  women  are  constantl}^  ascending 
and  descending  the  steps  inside,  the  former  with  great  black  skin  bot- 
tles on  their  backs,  the  women  with  large  water-jars.  On  the  open 
ground  round  the  other  pool  naked  and  half-naked  Mahommedan  child- 
ren were  wrangling  and  })laying — fierce  slioots  from  a  fierce  stock. 
Till  within  a  few  years  a  Christian  was  certain  to  be  insulted,  or  even 
stoned,  by  them;  but  latterly  they  have  confined  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  the  sight  of  a  boy  of  this  race  being  a  signal  for  cursing  him  and 
his  whole  people,  from  his  father  backwards.  The  Orientals  are,  indeed, 
miohtv  in  cursing,  and  alwavs  have  been.  They  will  curse  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  grandfather,  and  all  the  ancestors  of  anyone  with 
whom  they  have  a  dispute,  imprecating  all  kinds  of  evils  on  everyone 
related  to  the  object  of  their  rage.  \Ve  can  see  the  same  custom  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  Old  Testament — for  it  needed  Christ  to  teach  men 
love.  An  example  is  offered  in  David's  curse  on  Joab  for  the  murder 
of  Abner.  "Let  the  dead  man's  blood  rest  on  the  head  of  Joab,  and 
on  all  his  father's  house,  and  let  there  not  fail  from  the  house  of  Joab 
one  that  hath  an  issue,  or  that  is  a  leper,  or  that  leaneth  on  a  staff"  or 
that  falleth  on  a  sword,  or  that  lacketh  bread."  ^  So,  too,  we  read  that 
Saul's  anger  was  kindled  against  Jonathan,  and  he  said  unto  him, 
"Thou  son  of  the  perverse,  rebellious  woman,"" ^  thus  cursing  his  son's 
mother — his  own  wife. 

The  great  Mosque  of  Abraham,  built  over  tlie  Cave  of  Machpelah, 
where  the  patriarchs  are  supposed  to  lie  buried,  is  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  town,  with  houses  of  all  sizes  close  around  it  on  every  side,  so 
that  you  come  upon  it  before  you  are  aware.     Except  a  few  royal  per- 

1  Tliis  is  a  corruption  of  Ain  Kashkaleh,  north  of  the  town.    2  Josh.  xv.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15.    3  2  Sam. 
iii.29.    4  1  Sam.  XX.  30. 
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sonages,  our  Prince  of  "Wales  and  his  sons  among  tliem,  no  one,  if  not 
a  Malioinmedan,  has  in  modern  times  been  aHovved  to  enter  it.  It  is 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  an  outer  wall  of  Arab  construction.  The 
mos(|ue  itself  is  a  quadrangle,  of  grey  stone,  197  feet  long  by  111  feet 
broad,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  buttresses,  the  masonry  of  the 
walls  showing,  throughout,  a  bevel  on  the  four  edges  of  each  stone,  as  in 
the  older  masonry  of  the  Uaram  at  Jerusalem.  The  thickness,  apart  from 
the  buttresses,  is  no  less  than  eight  and  a  half  feet,  which,  again,  is 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  Haram  walls  at  Jerusalem.  The  mosque  is 
built  on  a  hill,  so  that  the  paved  floor  of  the  inner  space  between  these 
ancient  walls  and  the  modern  Saracenic  walls  enclosing  them  is  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  street,  while  the  height  of  the  ancient  wall,  with 
its  simple  projecting  cornice,  is  about  fort}^  feet;  but  a  modern  wall, 
with  battlements,  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  original  one.  We  were 
led  to  the  eastern  side,  which  is  reached  by  ascending  a  filthy  lane,  and 
found  a  door — the  only  one  there  is — opening  into  the  court.  Through 
this  we  were  permitted  to  go  and  look  at  the  great  old  wall ;  but  we 
could  only  stand  inside  the  door;  to  go  down  to  the  area,  and  touch  the 
wall,  was  not  permitted.  Even  for  this  privilege,  moreover,  we  had  to 
pay  a  good  "bakshish." 

The  interior  of  the  mosque,  it  appears,  was  used,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  as  a  Christian  church;  a  portion  at  the  south  end, 
seventy  feet  long,  being  divided  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  lighted  by 
windows  in  a  clerestory  raised  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  along  its 
whole  length.  The  roof  itself  was  groined,  and  nearly  flat,  with  a  lead 
covering  outside,  and  rested  within  on  four  great  pillars,  with  capitals 
set  off  with  thick  leaves,  in  the  mediaeval  style. 

The  only  known  entrances  to  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  which  lies 
underneath  the  church,  are  unfortunately  covered  by  the  stone  floor, 
and  are  never  opened,  to  avoid  the  displacement  of  the  pavement,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  a  desecration  of  so  sacred  a  spot.  The  sheikh 
of  the  mosque,  however,  describes  the  cave  as  being  double,  which 
agrees  with  its  name  Machpelah — "Division  in  Half" — and  also  with 
the  uniform  tradition  which  led  it,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  spoken  of 
as  "  the  Double  Cave." 

Of  the  spots  under  which  the  three  entrances  to  this  venerable  rest- 
ing-place of  the  patriarchs  are  said  to  be,  one  is  covered  with  stone 
slabs,  clamped  with  iron;  the  second  simply  with  stone  flags,  forming 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  church  ;  while  the  third,  close  to  the  west  wall 
of  the  church,  is  a  shaft,  rising  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  church- 
floor,  and  covered,  like  a  well,  with  a  stone,  the  hole  in  which  is  more 
than  a  foot  across.  A  strong  light  having  been  let  down  through  it, 
the  door,  walls,  floor,  and  sides  of  the  chamber  beneath  are  seen;  but 
this  is  not,  after  all,  either  of  the  two  caves,  but  a  room  which  is  said 
13 
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to  lead  to  the  western  cavern,  with  a  doorway  at  the  south-east  of  it, 
very  much  like  the  square  doorways  to  ancient  rock-cut  tombs  in  Pal- 
estine. Strange  to  say,  the  floor  is  thickly  covered  with  written  pray- 
ers to  the  patriarchs,  thrown  down  by  the  Mahommedans  through  the 
well-like  shaft  in  the  church-floor.  From  these  and  other  details,  Cap- 
tain Conder,  after  personal  examination,  thinks  that  Machpelah  "pro- 
bably resembles  many  of  the  rock-cut  sepulchres  of  Palestine,  with  a 
square  ante-chamber  carefully  quarried,  and  two  interior  sepulchral 
chambers,  to  which  access  has  been  made,  at  a  later  period,  through 
the  root's."^  There  was,  no  doubt,  an  entrance,  in  Abraham's  time, 
from  the  "field  of  Mamre,  before  the  cave,"  but  this  has  long  ago  been 
blocked  up  by  buildings. 

The  space  outside  tiie  part  of  the  edifice  once  used  as  a  church,  and 
anciently  forming  the  courtyard,  is  now  filled  up  with  various  Arab 
structures  connected  with  the  mosque.  The  church  itself  was  outside 
the  ancient  end  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  through  which  there  are  two 
openings,  to  permit  passing  from  the  church  to  the  inner  space.  In 
the  building  as  a  whole  there  are  six  monuments,  or  mock  tombs,  to 
the  illustrious  dead  who  are  assumed  to  be  below,  each  being  supposed 
to  lie  immediately  under  the  cenotaph  bearing  his  or  her 
name.  Those  of  Isaac  and  Eebekah  are  in  the  church  half, 
in  the  direction  of  the  nave,  so  that  they  are  not  placed  as 
Mahommedan  custom  requires,  for  in  that  case  they  would  be  at 
right  angles  with  their  present  position;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
cenotaphs  in  the  other  half  of  the  mosque.  The  monuments  to 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  are  enclosed  in  oblong  walls  with  gable  roofs,  rising 
about  twelve  feet  above  the  church-floor,  the  material  being  alternate 
bands  of  yellowish  and  reddish  limestone,  from  the  neighboring  hills. 
At  the  gable  ends  are  brass  crescents,  and  there  are  windows  in  the 
sides  and  roofs,  with  heavy  iron  bars,  through  which  the  imitation 
tombs  are  visible,  a  door  of  wood  ornamented  with  brass- work  giving 
access  to  eacii.  The  tombs  themselves  are  covered  with  richly- 
embroidered  silk  hangings — green  for  Isaac,  crimson  for  Eebekah — and 
have  cloths  hung  as  canopies  over  them,  while  manuscript  copies  of 
the  Koran  lie  open  around  on  low  wooden  rest.  The  same  colors 
mark  the  two  sexes  in  the  coverings  over  the  other  cenotaphs,  which 
are  more  or  less  like  these.  All  claim,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  spread 
over  the  spots  where  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  their  wives, 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah,  rest.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  veneered 
with  marble  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  have  a  band  of  Arabic  writing- 
running  along  above,  the  rest  of  the  wall  being  whitewashed,  as  are  the 
great  pillars,  and  the  piers  corresponding  to  them  in  the  end  walls.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  carpets  throughout. 

1  Pal.  Fund  Repm-U.,  1882,  p.  200. 
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The  cenotapli  of  Al)rahaiii,  in  the  mosque  half  of  the  building,  is 
about  oiaht  I'cet  long,  eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  green  and  wliite  silk,  embroidered  with  Arabic  texts  in  gold 
thread.  Two  green  banners  with  gold  lettering  lean  against  the  tomb, 
the  shrine  and  walls  round  wliich  are  pierced  with  open-barred  gates, 
said  to  be  of  iron  plated  witli  silver;  an  inscription  on  one  bearing 
the  date  of  A.  D.  1259,  and  containing  an  invocation  to  Abraham. 
Silver  lamps  and  ostrich  egg-shells  hang  before  the  cenotaph,  and 
copies  of  the  Koran,  on  low  rests,  surround  it.  The  walls  of  the 
shrine  in  wdiich  it  stands  are  cased  with  marble.  The  shrine  of 
Sarah  is  much  the  same,  with  open-barred  gates  and  a  domed  roof. 
Besides  the  cenotaphs  to  Jacob  and  Leah,  there  is  one,  outside  the 
inner  wall,  to  Joseph,  with  a  passage  from  it  to  a  lower  one  to  the  same 
patriarch. 

The  fullest  account  of  Machpelah  as  it  was  in  past  ages  is  that  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  by  wliom  it  was  visited  in  or  about  the  year  1163, 
when  it  was  held  by  the  Christians.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "a  large  place 
of  worship,  called  St,  Abraham,"  and  adds  that  "the  Gentiles  or  Chris- 
tians have  erected  six  sepulchres  in  this  place,  which  they  pretend  to  be 
those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah. 
The  pilgrims  are  told  that  they  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  fathers,  and 
money  is  extorted  from  them.  But  if  any  Jew  comes,  who  gives  an 
additional  fee  to  the  keeper  of  the  cave,  an  iron  door  is  opened  which 
dates  from  the  times  of  their  forefathers,  who  rest  in  peace,  and,  with 
a  burning  candle  in  his  hands,  the  visitor  descends  into  a  first  cave, 
which  is  empty,  traverses  a  second  which  is  in  the  same  state,  and  at 
last  reaches  a  third  which  contains  six  sepulclires — those  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah — one  opposite  the 
other." 

"All  these  sepulchres,"  the  writer  proceeds,  "bear  inscriptions,  the 
letters  being  engraved.  Thus,  upon  that  of  our  father  Abraham,  we 
read  (in  Hebrew),  '  This  is  the  tomb  of  Abraham  our  father:  upon 
him  be  peace.'  A  lamp  burns  in  the  cave  and  upon  the  sepulchres 
continually,  both  night  and  day,  and  you  there  see  tubs,  filled  with  the 
bones  of  Israelites ;  for  to  this  day  it  is  a  custom  of  the  House  of 
Israel  to  bring  thither  the  bones  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  leave  them 
there."  Such  tubs,  or  arks,  of  bones,  bearing  rude  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions, have  repeatedly  been  found  in  tombs  near  Jerusalem. 

The  stones  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the  mosque  are  marvellously  fin- 
ished and  fitted  to  their  places,  which  was  no  light  task,  since  one  of 
them  is  thirty-eight  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  Every- 
where the  chiselling  is  very  fine,  ami  all,  as  I  have  said,  have  the  old 
Jewish  bevel  at  the  edges,  broad,  shallow,  and  beautifully  cut.  Of 
the  age  of  this  noble  piece  of  architecture,  various  opinions  have  been 
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formed,  many  thinking  that  it  dates  from  before  the  captivity,  others 
that  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great.  It  certainly  existed  in  the  days 
of  Joseplius,  for  he  speaks  of  its  being  "of  beautiful  marble  and 
admirably  worked,"  and  it  has  been  forcibly  said  that  if  it  had  been 
one  of  the  creations  of  Herod,  whose  magnificence  the  historian  so 
delighted  to  extol,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  as  one  of  his  works. 
Tradition  assigns  it  to  King  Solomon,  and  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  Jew- 
ish monarchy. 

The  entrance  to  the  mosque  is  by  a  flight  of  broad  steps,  which,  in 
my  innocence,  I  approached,  without  thinking  of  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  building.  I  had  only 
got  up  two  or  three  steps,  however,  when  my  ambitious  career  was 
brought  to  a  stop,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  looking  at  a  hole 
in  the  wall  through  which  the  poor  Jews  are  permitted  to  thrust  pieces 
of  paper  on  which  their  names  are  written,  in  the  hope  that  Abraham 
may  see  them  and  intercede  in  their  behalf.  What  a  strange  thing  is 
human  faith ! 

But  are  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs  really  at  Hebron?  St.  Stephen, 
in  his  defence,  tells  us  that  "Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  he  died, 
himself,  and  our  fathers;  and  they  were  carried  over  into  Shechem, 
and  laid  in  the  tomb  that  Abraham  bought  for  a  price,  in  silver,  of 
the  sons  of  Hamor  in  Shechem."^  But  as  Genesis  tells  us  expressly 
that  the  burial-place  bought  by  Abraham  was  in  Hebron,  not  at 
Shechem,  and  also  that  Joseph  and  his  brethren  buried  Jacob  at  Heb- 
ron, in  the  "cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah,"  it  is  clear  that,  in  the 
excitement  of  his  position  before  his  judges,  Stephen  had  confused  the 
buying  of  a  sepulchre  at  Shechem  by  Joseph,  and  the  burial  in  it  of 
Joseph  and  possibly  his  brethren,  with  the  provision  of  a  cave  tomb  at 
Hebron,  in  which  Joseph  afterwards  laid  his  father.^ 

It  is  striking  to  find  how  exactly  tlie  narrative  of  Abraham's  pur- 
chase of  the  grave  and  his  sorrow  at  Sarah's  death,^  is  in  keeping  with 
what  would  even  now  follow  two  such  incidents  in  ordinary  life.  The 
patriarch,  we  are  told,  "came  to  mourn"  for  his  dead  wife — that  is,  to 
hold  a  public  mourning — which,  in  the  case  of  "  the  princess"  of  such 
a  powerful  emir  as  her  husband,  would  even  now  be  a  great  event. 
He,  himself,  would  sit  for  a  time  in  his  tent  beside  the  corpse;  but  the 
climate  made  speedy  burial  necessary,  so  that  he  would  very  soon  have 
to  "stand  up  from  before  his  dead."  The  mourning  women,  the  dirge 
music,  and  the  lamentations  general  in  the  demonstrative  East,  must 
have  engrossed  all  Hebron  for  the  time.  Even  for  one  in  a  much  hum- 
bler position  the  loud  weeping,  the  beating  of  the  breast,  the  cries,  and 
wailing  music  are  well-nigh  overpowering  ;  for  one  so  distinguished  as 
Sarah,  they  must  have  been  irresistibly  affecting. 

1  Acts  vii.  15, 16  (R.  v.).    2  Gen.  1. 13;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.    3  Gen.  xxiii. 
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The  story  of  the  purchase  of  the  tomb  is  intensely  Oriental.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  Abraham  that  no  (lis])ute  should,  at  any  time, 
arise  as  to  the  right  of  property  in  tlie  tomb  where  his  wile  was  to  be 
laid,  and  where  he,  hiniself,  in  due  time  was  to  rest  by  her  side,  lie 
comes  before  the  sons  of  lleth,  therefore,  at  the  gate  of  the  town,^  and 
tells  them  that  he  is,  as  they  know,  only  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
with  them,  and  thereibixj  owns  no  ground  in  Hebron:  will  any  of  tliem 
sell  him  a  piece  suitable  for  the  grave  of  his  dead  wife,  and  others  of 
his  family  afterwards? — for  it  was  usual  with  such  a  man  to  have  a 
hereditary  burial-place.^  A  number  of  the  townsmen  were,  as  usual, 
in  tiie  oj)en  space  at  the  gate — the  great  gossiping  haunt  of  Eastern 
buyers  to-dav  ;  and  the  crowd  which  the  patriarch  gathered  round  were 
ready  to  entertain  his  proposal,  though,  with  true  Oriental  dexterity, 
prompt  to  veil  their  keenness  to  sell  under  an  air  of  courteous  liber- 
ality. "He  was  'a  chief  of  God'  among  them;  the  choice  of  their 
sepulchres  was  at  his  disposal :  none  of  them  would  withhold  his  sep- 
ulchre from  him."  But  he  knew  too  well  what  all  this  meant.  He 
was  aware  that  it  was  only  a  flourish  preliminary  to  a  keen  bargain. 
He  had  already  fixed  his  heart  on  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  and  so,  after 
bowing  grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  politeness,  he  begged  that 
if  they  would,  indeed,  be  so  good  as  to  help  him,  they  might  mediate 
between  him  and  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar,  for  the  purchase  of  Mach- 
pelah, which  lay  in  the  end  of  Ephron's  field.  Mediators  are  always 
emplo\'ed  in  such  transactions,  even  at  the  present  day  ;  indeed,  no  bar- 
gain can  be  made  without  all  tlie  crowd  around  having  something  to 
say  to  it.  Abraham  would  pay  full  value  for  the  property  ;  let  them 
intercede  for  him — that  was  all  he  would  ask. 

Ephron,  who  all  this  time  was  among  ^the  good  folks  gathered  to 
this  colloquy,  and  who  were  seated,  like  himself,  cross-legged  on  the 
ground,  instantly  responded,  just  as  a  Hebron  man  in  a  similar  case 
would  to-day.  Sell  it ! — that  be  far  from  him!  Pie  would  give  it  to 
the  great  stranger — yes,  he  would  give  it !  In  the  same  way  the  Arab 
at  Gaza,  as  I  have  already  said,  gave  me  his  spear  ;^  and  so  Orientals, 
generally,  upon  meeting  you,  might  profess  to  give  you  their  house  and 
all  that  was  in  it;  the  words  meaning^  nothing  bevond  a  recoijnized 
form  of  politeness.  Ephron  had  three  times  in  a  breath  vowed  that  he 
would  give  Abraham  the  field,  calling  the  "sons  of  his  people"  to  wit- 
ness his  doing  so;  but  the  patriarch  knew  what  the  gift  was  worth, 
and,  gravely  bowing  his  thanks,  went  on  with  his  pro])Osals  to  buy  it. 
"If  thou  wilt  indeed  show  kindness  to  thy  servant,  I  will  give  thee 
money  for  the  field,  and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there."  This  brought 
Epliron  to  the  point,  and  forced  him  to  name  his  terms.  "The  land 
is  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  but  what  is  that  betwixt  me 
1  Gen.  xxiii.  10.    2  Winer,  i.  444.   3  Hebrew.    4  See  ante,  p.  250. 
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and  thee?"  Anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  or  anything 
else,  in  Palestine  to-day,  will  hear  the  very  same  words.  But  Abra- 
ham was  a  shrewd  man  of  business ;  he  knew  what  all  these  generous 
professions  meant,  and  forthwith  closed  the  bargain  by  weighing  out 
the  silver  to  Ephron,  there  being  no  coins  as  yet,  although  there  were 
traders  as  keen  as  their  descendants  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed, 
Abraham  would  have  needed,  even  in  our  time,  to  weigh  the  money, 
for  every  "  merchant "  carries  scales  with  him  to  guard  against  light 
weight,  coins  sometimes  being  "  sweated"  or  clipped  by  Jews. 

The  mere  payment  of  the  money  was  not,  however,  enough.  Then, 
as  now,  a  formal  act  was  requisite,  by  which  all  the  details  of  the  pur- 
chase— "  the  field,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees 
that  were  in  the  field,  and  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about  " — 
were  recited  and  duly  acknowledged  by  Ephron.  In  Abraham's  time 
this  legal  completion  of  the  sale  apparently  consisted  in  a  recapitula- 
tion of  every  item  before  the  assembled  burghers  at  the  city  gate ;  no 
document  being  drawn  up.  But  in  our  day  every  particular  must  be 
duly  stated  in  a  written  deed,  as  prolix  and  minute  as  a  conveyance  by 
a  Western  lawyer,  so  that  no  possible  loophole  be  left  for  a  future  eva- 
sion of  the  bargain. 

Tlie  hills  round  Hebron,  one  of  the  few  towns  in  Palestine  that  lie 
in  a  hollow,  look  utterly  barren,  except  the  one  to  the  south,  which 
appears  covered  with  olives  as  one  looks  up  from  below.  But  when 
you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hills  behind  the  city,  on  the  north-east,  the 
whole  valley  lies  at  your  feet,  with  the  hills  on  all  sides,  and  you  then 
receive  a  very  different  impression.  Behind  the  town  the  slopes  are, 
indeed,  barren ;  but  towards  the  south  they  stretch  away  in  soft  out- 
lines, covered  Avith  olives,  till  they  fade  into  a  blue  mist  towards  the 
wilderness  of  Edon.  A  small  but  well-cultivated  valley  lies  behind, 
on  the  east,  dotted  thickly  with  olives.  The  hills  on  which  I  stood 
were  bare  for  the  most  part,  but  there  was  a  pretence  of  pasture  on 
some  portions.  To  the  w^est  lay  the  long  valley  of  Hebron  and  the 
slopes  on  its  further  side,  covered  with  glorious  olive-woods  and  vine- 
yards, and  rich  olive-grounds  and  gardens  reached  away  to  the  south 
also  On  the  north,  hills  rose  beyond  hills,  covered  with  vineyard 
above  vineyard,  on  countless  terraces,  the  loose  stones  carefully  built 
into  walls,  step  above  step,  to  catch  all  the  soil  brought  down  by  the 
winter  storms  ;  so  that  slopes  which  without  this  provision  would  have 
been  bare  sheets  of  rock,  were  transformed  by  it  into  rich  fertility. 

The  famous  valley  m   which  the  patriarchs  fed  their  flocks  in  ages 

long  gone  by,  and  in  which  they  now  rest  in  their  deep  sleep,  was  all 

before  me.^      The  city  at  my  feet  had  been  a  busy  hive  of  men  during 

a  period  dating  back  seven  years  before  Zoan-Tanis,  the  old  capital  of 

1  Gen.  xiil.  18 ;  xxiii.  2;  xxxvii.  14. 
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tlie  Delta,  was  founded  in  Egypt,  in  tlie  grey  morning  of  the  world. 
For  seven  years  and  a  half  David,  the  Shepherd  King  and  the  Psalmist 
of  Israel,  nad  held  his  rude  court  before  the  very  gate  under  my  eyes.^ 
The  pool  over  which  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth 
had  been  nailed  up  lay  in  the  afternoon  sun.  It  seemed  as  if  one  could 
see  Joab  once  more  stalking  through  the  narrow  streets  ;  as  if  one 
could  hear  the  wail  over  the  chieftain  Abncr,  foully  murdered  by  him, 
perhaps  in  that  very  gateway .^  In  the  conntry  around  David  had  for 
3-cars  led  an  unsettled  life,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  men  made  up  of  all 
who  were  "in  distress,  or  debt,  or  who  were  discontented  "-^  — a  wand- 
ering Arab,  in  fact,  living  by  requisitions  on  the  wealthy,  in  return  for 
])rotecting  their  property  from  others  like  himself,  and  for  not  taking 
what  he  wanted  by  violence.*  An  outlaw,  he  had  lived  as  best  he 
could,  with  his  rough  followers,  in  the  woods  and  caves  a  few  miles 
oft'.^  The  hills  around  Hebron  are  still  covered,  often  for  miles 
together,  with  scrub  of  all  kinds,  and  are  therefore  much  frequented  by 
charcoal-burners,  who  export  from  this  region  most  of  the  charcoal 
used  in  Jerusalem.  The  defeat  of  Saul  at  Gilboa  was  the  beginning  of 
David's  rise.  Eecognized  as  king  by  the  elders  of  Hebron,  after  he 
had  propitiated  them  by  gifts,  the  son  of  Jesse  came  hither  with  his 
braves  and  was  accepted  by  Judah  as  ruler.^  We  are  apt  to  forget 
his  long  residence  at  Hebron,  on  account  of  the  splendor  of  his  subse- 
quent reign  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  his  contemporaries  regarded  the  town 
with  the  greatest  reverence  as  the  home  of  Abraham,  and  the  cradle 
ol'  David's  empire. 

Many  years  after  the  latter  had  been  joyfully  greeted  in  it  as  king, 
the  streets  rang  with  rejoicing  over  the  accession  of  Absalom,  his 
treacherous  son,  who  here  raised  the  banner  of  revolt.  Idumoeans, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  Crusaders,  and  Turks  had  since  then  ruled 
the  destinies  of  Hebron,  in  long  succession,  but  the  changeless  features 
of  the  landscape,  of  the  climate,  and  even  of  the  human  life  around 
me,  veiled  the  immense  gulf  between  long-vanished  ages  and  the  pres- 
ent, and  seemed  to  bring  up  again  before  my  eyes  the  moving  life  of 
the  distant  past. 

1  2  Sam.  V.  5.    2  2  Sam.  iii.  27.    .3  1  Sam.  xxii.  2.    4  See  his  demand  from  Nabal of  Carmel  (ISam. 
XXV.  5).    5  1  Sam.  xxii.  1—5 ;  xxili.  15.    6  1  Sam.  xxx.  26,  31 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1—4. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  COUNTRY  SOUTH  OF  HEBRON. 

The  south  of  Palestine,  from  the  region  of  Hebron,  sinks  in  a  series 
of  gigantic  steps  to  the  wilderness  of  Et  Tili,  south  of  Beersheba.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Juttah,  the  traditional  birth-place  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  landscape  falls  abruptly  to  a  broad  plateau,  divided  into 
two  by  the  great  wady  which  runs  from  the  north  of  Hebron  to  Beer- 
sheba, and  thence,  in  a  north-west  curve,  to  Gerar  and  the  sea,  just 
below  Gaza,  after  a  total  course  of  about  sixtj'-five  English  miles,  in 
which  it  descends  more  than  3,000  feet.  The  plateau  is  about  2,600 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  it  is  .900  feet  lower  than  the  hills  imme- 
diately north  of  Hebron,  which  are  3,500  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
Juttah  itself,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  is  about  2,800  feet  above  the 
sea,  so  that  in  five  or  six  miles  the  country  descends  700  feet,  and 
presently  sinks,  suddenly,  200  feet  more.  The  table-land  consists  of 
open  downs  and  arable  soil,  of  solt  white  clialk,  formed  since  the  hard 
limestone  of  the  Judsean  hills.  All  the  rain  that  falls  on  this  district 
forthwith  filters  through  the  surface  deposit — a  feature  which  causes 
an  entire  absence  of  springs;  and  hence  the  inhabitants,  once  numerous, 
but  now  very  few,  have  always  depended  on  cemented  wells  and  tanks. 
The  water,  howevei",  need  not  be  lost,  if  there  were  but  skill  enough 
to  reach  it,  for  it  is  soon  stopped  in  its  filtration  downwards  by  the 
dense  limestone,  and  flows  over  it  as  a  subterranean  river  towards  the 
sea.  A  second  great  land-step,  farther  south,  brings  the  level  at  Beer- 
sheba to  a  little  under  800  feet  above  the  sea;  so  that  in  the  twenty 
miles  from  Hebron  to  Beersheba,  in  a  straight  line,  the  descent  is  nearly 
2,700  feet. 

There  are  only  two  inhabited  villages  on  the  Juttah  table-land;  but 
ruins  on  all  sides  show  that  it  was  once  thickly  peopled,  as,  indeed,  is 
seen  from  the  same  evidence  a  great  part  of  the  way  to  Beersheba. 
There  are  no  trees,  and  in  summer  the  surface  is  dry  and  sunburnt; 
but  in  spring  the  rains  make  it  a  field  of  verdure  and  flowers,  and 
there  is  always  pasture,  in  one  part  or  another,  for  great  numbers  of 
flocks  and  herds.  Caves,  such  as  are  still  inhabited  in  some  parts, 
abound  in  the  countless  hills;  so  that  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
part  of  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the  Horites,  or  "Cave-men." 
Indeed,  their  name  clings  to  the  locality  in  the  designations  of  two 
ruined  towns.  This  is  the  region  known  in  the  Bible  as  the  Neoeb, 
which  unfortunately  is  always  translated  "the  south,"  though  the 
Revised  Version  admits  the  compromise  of  a  capital  letter.  It  comes 
from  a  root  meaning  "to   be  dry,"  or  "dried  up,"  which  accurately 


After  the  meal.    (See  page  229.) 
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describes  its  appearance.  It  was  in  this  district  that  Caleb  gave  his 
(hiughter,  with  her  dowry,  to  tlie  valiant  Othniel  ;^  and  it  has  an  abid- 
ing charm  as  the  scene  of  David's  wanderings. 

Juttah,  an  ancient  priestly  town,  is  held  by  the  Greek  Church  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  as  has  been  said,  and  as  such 
it  is  the  goal  of  pilgrimage  to  thousands  of  Greek  Christians  each 
year.  Support  to  this  view  is  believed  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  St. 
Luke,  which,  in  our  version,  speak  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  journeying 
"into  the  hill  country  with  haste,  to  a  city  of  Judah."^  This,  it  is 
held,  should  be  "  to  the  town  Judah,"  or  Juttah,  since  it  would  be 
vague  in  the  extreme  to  speak  merely  of  "a  city  of  Judah."  On  this 
ground,  so  great  authorities  as  lielaud,  Robinson,  and  Riehm-^  think 
this  place  was  actually  the  residence  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  and 
the  birth-j)lace  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  a  large  stone  village,  standing 
high  on  a  ridge;  but  some  of  the  population  live  in  tents.  Under- 
ground cisterns  supply  water,  and  on  the  south  there  are  a  few  olive- 
trees,  but  the  hill  and  its  neighborhood  are  very  stony,  though  the 
vine  must  in  ancient  times  have  been  extensively  cultivated,  since 
rock-cut  wine-presses  are  found  all  round  the  village.  There  are, 
besides,  some  rock-cut  tombs,  which  also  date  from  antiquity.  But, 
poor  though  the  country  looks  and  is,  the  population  are  very  rich  in 
flocks,  the  village  owning,  it  is  said,  no  fewer  than  7,000  sheep,  besides 
goats,  cows,  camels,  horses,  and  donkeys.  Its  sheikh,  indeed,  owned  a 
llock  of  250  sheep.  The  hills  everywhere  are  very  rugged  and  stony, 
consisting  of  hard  crystalline  limestone  ;  but  the  valleys,  which  are 
numerous,  have  good  soil  in  them,  some  of  them  being  especiallv  fer- 
tile. The  vineyards  and  olive  plantations  on  the  west,  north,  and 
south  of  Hebron — for  the  east  side  of  the  town  has  none — appeared 
like  a  great  oasis  in  a  desert,  though  the  Negeb  is  very  far  from  being 
a  desert  as  things  are  judged  in  such  a  land  as  Palestine.  A  low  scrub 
covered  the  rising  ground  and  rounded  hill-tops,  except  on  the  eastern 
slopes,  which,  being  quite  cut  off  from  the  night  mists  from  the  west, 
are  bare  of  vegetation,  except  after  the  spring  rains.  The  valleys,  in- 
spite  of  their  fertility,  are  narrow  and  more  or  less  stonv,  with  steep 
slopes  and  occasional  cliffs,  some  of  them  breaking  down  very  suddenly 
from  the  watershed  to  a  depth,  in  a  few  cases,  of  over  500  feet. 

From  Juttah  it  is  a  very  short  distance  south-east — about  three 
miles — to  Carniel,  now  known  as  Knrinul,  famous  for  the  episode  in 
David's  history  of  his  dispute  with  the  rough  and  niggardly  Nabal, 
and  his  obtaining  Abigail,  the  poor  creature's  widow,  as  wife.  A 
great  basin  between  the  hills  stretches  from  the  north  of  Juttah  to 
Carmel,  rich  with  fine  fields  of  wheat  over  its  undulating  surface,  and 
almost  free  from  rocks,  even  the  loose  stones  being  less  abundant  than 

1  Josh.  XV.  16—19.    2  Luke  i.  39.    3  Reland,  Palestine,  p.  870 ;  Robinson,  ii.  628 ;  Riehm,  JuUah. 
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usual.     The  land  belongs  to  Government,  and  is  rented  bj  men  of 
Hebron. 

When  Dr.  Eobinson  passed  over  it  tlie  grain  was  ripening  for  the 
sickle,  and  watchmen  were  posted  at  intervals  to  jjrotect  it  Irom  cattle 
and  flocks.  His  Arabs,  he  tells  us,  "were  an  liungred,''  and  freelv 
"plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands,"  i 
no  one  thinking  it  wrong,  but  an  ancient  custom,  which  even  the  own- 
ers of  the  fields  would  recognize.  The  Jews  who  challenged  the  dis- 
ciples could  hardly  have  done  so  simply  because  the  corn  had  been 
plucked,  even  though  it  was  the  Sabbath.  TIjc  trouble  v-'as  that  the 
offenders  had  rubbed  the  ears  in  their  hands,  which,  as  a  kind  of 
threshing,  was  doing  work  on  the  holy  day,  and  thus  a  violation  of 
law  which  these  bitter  Sabbatarians  could  not  pass  by.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  they  also  reckoned  the  plucking  of  the  ears  as  a  kind 
of  reaping. 

The  terror  of  tent  Arabs  is  so  universal  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
Holy  Land,  that  a  band  of  countrymen  who  passed  by  thought  it 
unsafe,  for  fear  of  these  plunderers,  that  we  should  spend  the  night  at 
a  place  so  lonely  as  Carmel,  advising  us  to  go  on  to  Maon,  where  there 
are  sheepfolds  among  the  ruins  of  that  old  city,  and  consequently 
shepherds,  whose  presence  would  secure  safety.  Tlie  land  round  Car- 
mel was,  in  David's  time,  partly  the  property  of  Nabal ;  but  there  was 
even  then  a  village  of  the  name,  as,  indeed,  there  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Joshua.^  At  present  the  ruins  are  those  of  an  important  town, 
including  remains  of  a  castle  and  two  churches;  and  there  is,  besides, 
a  fine  reservoir,  well  built,  lying  below  the  ancient  site,  and  measuring 
no  less  than  117  feet  in  length  by  seventy-four  feet  in  width ;  a  spring, 
which  runs  from  a  cave  in  an  underground  rock-cut  channel,  still  serv- 
ing to  fill  it.  The  ruins  mark  the  splendor  of  the  short-lived  Christian 
kingdom  in  Palestine,  for  they  are  all  examples  of  the  magnificent 
architecture  of  the  Crusaders.  How  old  the  reservoir  may  be  is 
unknown,  but  it  was  already  in  existence  more  than  700  years  ago. 
The  walls  of  the  old  Crusading  fortress,  seven  feet  thick,  are  still,  in 
parts,  twenty-four  feet  high,  but  they  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
carried  off  for  building  material.  Mailed  warriors  once  clambered  the 
ruined  stair  still  seen  in  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall,  and  watched 
the  Saracen  from  the  flat  roof,  or  sped  arrows  at  his  horsemen  through 
the  loopholes.  Courts,  towers,  revetments,  outside  walls,  ditches,  and 
much  else,  were  once  the  busy  care  of  a  strong  Christian  garrison,  but 
for  centuries  have  lain  in  ruins.  Of  the  two  churches,  the  one.  is  about 
eighty  feet  long  and  forty  broad,  with  carved  pillars  and  sculptured 
medallions  still  to  be  seen.  The  other  is  not  quite  so  long,  but  as 
broad. 

1  Matt.  xii.  1;  Mark  ii,  23;  Luke  vi.  L    2  Josh.  xv.  55. 
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As  late  as  300  years  after  Clirist,  a  Roman  garrison  kept  watcli  and 
ward  in  Carniel  against  the  Arabs  i'roni  the  south  and  east;  but  the 
city  doubtless  fell  into  decay  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders, 
of  whom  King  Arnalrich  had  here  his  head-quarters.  The  ruins  of 
the  town  lie  round  the  top  and  along  the  two  sides  of  a  ])leasant  and 
rather  deep  valley,  the  head  of  which  is  shut  in  by  a  half-circle  of  Ijare 
rockv  hills.  Foundations  and  broken  walls  of  dwellings  lie  scattei'ed 
in  dreary  confusion  and  desolation,  for,  as  I  have  ofteiisaid,  under  the 
Turk  the  country  has  become  almost  depopulated. 

It  was  here  that  Saul  set  up  the  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the 
Amalekites,  and  that  the  sheep-shearing  feast  of  Nabal  was  held  which 
led  the  poor  churlish  man  to  so  disastrous  an  end.^  David  and  his 
men,  like  many  tribes  of  tent  Arabs  now,  depended  largely  for  their 
sujiport,  as  we  have  seen,  on  contributions  from  the  population  in  their 
neighborhood;  and  having  associated  in  the  wilderness  pastures  with 
the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  Nabal,  protecting  them  from  the  plun- 
derers around  and  doing  other  good  offices  for  them,  they  naturally 
expected,  according  to  Arab  usage,  a  liberal  recognition  of  their  ser- 
vices. Nabal,  however,  had  a  small  soul.  To  pay  black-mail  either 
for  volunteered  protection  of  his  flocks,  or  as  a  reward  for  the  defenders 
having  abstained  from  helping  themselves  at  his  expense,  was  a  sore 
trouble  to  him,  though  he  had  3,000  sheep  and  1,000  goats.  But  it 
was  a  rough  state  of  things  that  allowed  David,  in  revenge  for  such 
meanness,  to  order  his  400  men  to  gird  on  their  swords  and  kill,  with- 
out mercy,  by  a  sudden  night  attack,  every  creature  that  "pertained  to 
Nabal."  2  Sheep-shearing  is  always  marked  by  a  rude  feast  to  the 
shearers;  and  Nabal  himself  held  a  banquet  like  that  of  a  king,^  so 
that  he  might  well  have  been  more  generous.  But  David's  threatened 
revenge  is  that  of  a  wild  sheikh  of  the  desert,  and  shows  that  the 
Hebrews  must  in  some  respects  have  been  little  better  than  Bedouins, 
in  those  ages.  It  was  well  that  Abigail,  a  lady  of  this  very  place, 
Cannel,  had  ready  wit  and  gracious  softness,  else  David  would  have 
committed  a  terrible  crime.  Maon,  where  Nabal's  house  stood,  is  a 
conical  hill,  about  a  mile  south  of  Carmel,  wdiich  lies  lower,  though 
still  2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  hill-top  you  look  down 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  north;  Hebron  is  seen  in  its  valley,  and, 
on  the  west,  the  ancient  Debir,  the  city  of  Caleb.  Nine  places  still 
bearing  their  ancient  names  are  in  sight — Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph,  Juttah, 
Jattir,  Socoh,  Anab,  Eshtemoa,  and  Hebron — so  close  together  lie  the 
localities  mentioned  in  Bible  history.  Only  some  small  foundations 
of  hewn  stone,  a  square  enclosure,  and  several  cisterns  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  Maon:   are  they  the  remains  of  Nabal's  great  establishment? 

Ijcss  than  three  miles  west  lies  Eshtemoa,  now  called  Semua,  one  of 

1  1  Sam.  XV.  12;  xxv.  2.    2  1  Sam.  xxv.  2—38.    3  1  Sam.  xxv.  36. 
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the  liill-towns  of  Judah,  allotted,  with  the  land  round  it,  to  the  priests,^ 
and  frequented  by  David  in  the  dark  3'ears  of  his  fugitive  wilderness 
life,  during  which  it  was  so  friendly  to  him  that  he  sent  gifts  to  his 
elders  after  his  victory  over  the  Amalekites.^  It  is  seven  miles  from 
Hebron,  and  is  a  considerable  village,  built  on  a  low  hill,  among  broad 
stony  valleys  almost  unfit  for  tillage,  but  yielding  tufts  of  grass  and 
plants,  on  which  sheep  and  goats  thrive  in  Palestine.  Some  olive-trees 
are  growing  south  of  the  village,  and  old  stones,  very  large,  and 
bevelled  at  the  edges,  in  the  old  Jewish  style,  some  of  them  ten  feet 
long,  occur  as  the  remains  of  ancient  walls.  There  are  also  some 
ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  but  it  has  lain  for  centuries  a  ruin  amidst 
ruins.  Seven  miles  straight  south,  and  we  are  at  the  limit  of  Palestine, 
the  hills  forming  the  boundry  trending  northwards,  after  passing 
Beersheba,  and  thus  leaving  so  much  less  distance  between  Hebron 
and  the  border.  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  how  small  a  country 
Palestine  is,  for  it  is  only  about  thirty-three  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  Jerusalem  to  Tell  Arad,  a  solitary  hill  facing  the  desert;  the  seat 
in  Joshua's  time  of  a  petty  Canaanite  chiefs  From  Hebron,  it  is 
less  than  seventeen  English  miles  off,  and  yet  David  never  seems  to 
have  wandered  so  far  south,  for  Ziklag,  which  was  aiven  to  him  bv 
the  Philistine  king,  Achish,  lies  on  a  line  further  north,  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  Wady  es  Sheria,  eleven  English  miles  east-south-east  from 
Gaza,  and  nineteen  south-west  from  Beit  Jibrin.  The  name  Zuheilika, 
recovered  there  by  Conder  and  Kitchener  in  1875,  fixes  the  site  of 
Ziklag  on  one  of  three  low  hills  from  which  David  was  to  keep  watch 
for  his  Philistine  patron  against  the  Bedouin  hords  of  the  desert.'* 
Beersheba  lay  fifteen  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  yet  from  it  to  Dan, 
the  northern  boundry  of  Palestine,  is  only  139  miles ;  and  the  paltry 
breadth  of  twentv  miles,  from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan  on  the  north, 
increases  slowly  to  only  forty  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Dead  Sea  at  Gaza  on  the  south.  Palestine,  in  fact,  is  only  about  the 
size  of  AVales. 

So  small  is  the  country  which  was  honored  by  God  to  be  the  scene 
of  Divine  Revelation.  But  it  has  special  characteristics,  which  emi- 
nently fitted  it  for  such  a  dignity.  Apart  from  the  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Shemitic  race — their  love  of  simple,  untroubled  faith,  as 
opposed  to  the  restless  speculation  of  the  Aryan  races — the  position 
of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world,  was  exactly 
suited  to  the  dissemination  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  true  faith 
among  mankind.  Its  isolation  from  heathen  countries  was,  however, 
not  less  marked,  for  the  sea  bounded  it  on  the  one  side,  and  the  desert 
on  the  south  and  east,  while  on  the  north  access  to  it  could  only  be 
had  through  the  long  valley  of  Lebanon.     No  land,  therefore,  could 

I  Josh.  xxi.  14;  1  Chron.  vi.  57.    2  1  Sam.  xx\.  28.    3  Josh.  xii.  14.    4  liiehm,  1837. 
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have  been  better  fitted  to  j^rotcct  Kcvelatioii  from  tl)e  contamination 
of  other  creeds,  or  from  the  influence  of  forciiiii  iiiainiers — then,  of 
course,  idoUitrous.  Yet  the  })hysical  configuration  of  the  country  was 
such  as  to  save  its  people  from  the  narrow  experience  of  dwellers  in  a 
land  where  there  is  less  variety  of  landscajie.  ()ii  the  lujrth,  the 
snows  of  Lebanon  jircsented  the  scenery  of  regions  where  winter 
triuin])hs,  and  brought  before  the  Hebrews  the  plants,  the  trees,  the 
animals,  and  other  natural  phenomena  familiar  to  cold  climates.  In 
the  Jordan  valley,  on  the  other  hand,  though  still  within  sight  of 
snowy  peaks,  they  had  around  them  the  jilants,  the  birds,  the  animals, 
the  scenerv,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  an  Indian  province;  while 
in  the  central  hill-couutry  they  had  every  gradation  between  these 
great  extremes.  Hence  the  Bible,  written  in  a  country  presenting 
within  its  narrow  limits  the  main  features  of  lands  widely  separated, 
is  a  book  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  its  Oriental  color.  Its 
imagery  and  its  wealth  of  spiritual  cx{)erience  adapt  it  to  every  region 
of  the  earth,  and  secure  it  a  welcome  wherever  man  is  found,  making 
it  not  only  intelligible,  but  rich  in  a  varied  interest. 

The  "  south  country,"  or  Negeb,  of  which  Eshtemoa  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre,  was  the  favorite  pasture-land  of  the  patriarchs. 
Over  these  stony  hills  the  flocks  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  must 
often  have  wandered,  for  they  had  to  go  far  afield  at  times,  when  the 
drought  withered  the  herbage  of  the  early  months.  Indeed,  we  find 
the  slieep  and  goats  of  Jacob  as  far  north  as  Dothan,  close  to  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  about  ninety  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Beersheba, 
where  his  tents  were  pitched ;  and  of  course  the  journey,  in  such  a 
tangle  of  hills,  must  have  been  far  longer  by  the  winding  routes. 
Abraham  seems  to  have  lived  by  turns  at  Beersheba  and  Hebron; 
Isaac  at  Gerar,  Lahai-roi,  and  Beersheba  ;  ^  Jacob  mainlv  at  Beersheba, 
though  his  early  and  later  life  were  both  spent  in  foreign  countries. 
Lahai-roi  seems,  however,  if  the  proposed  identification  be  correct,  to 
have  been  a  wonderful  distance  for  so  sedentary  a  man  as  Isaac  to 
travel.  It  api)ears  to  have  lain  on  the  caravan-road  from  Beersheba 
to  Egypt,  ten  hours  south  of  liuheibeh,  the  ancient  Rehoboth — "the 
Open  Place" — a  spring  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Beersheba, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  and  recorded  in  the  Nineveh  inscriptions  as  the 
frontier  town  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  towards  Egypt^  — a  very 
striking  "  undesigned  coincidence,"  indeed,  between  Scripture  and  the 
tablets  of  Nineveh!  There  are,  even  now,  wells  at  Lahai-roi  known 
as  Hagar  s  Springs,  and  the  wady  in  which  they  occur  is  famous  for 
its  abundance  of  water  wherever  wells  have  been  sunk  for  it.  The 
supply  over  all  this  region,  and,  indeed,  in  the  hilly  Negeb  also,  has 
always  to  be  obtained  by  tapping  the  subterranean  river  of  which  I 

1  Gen.  xlil.  18;  xxl.  33;  xxlv.  62;  xxv.  11;  xxvi.  1.  83.    2  Muhlau  and  Volck,  p.  783. 
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have  so  often  spoken  as  extending  under  a  great  breadth  of  country. 
Isaac  was  famous  in  this  waj^,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  wells  still 
used  were  originally  dug  and  cased  with  masonry  by  his  slaves.  Nor 
will  anyone  who  looks  at  those  still  found  in  these  districts  think- 
lightly  of  the  labor  involved  in  constructing  them,  or  wonder  that 
even  so  great  a  man  as  Uzziah  was  remembered  for  the  number  he  dug/ 
I  have  often  asked  myself  whether  some  of  these  filled  up  at  Gerar 
might  have  been  among  the  number  stopped  by  the  Philistine  herds- 
men after  Abraham  and  Isaac,  with  great  toil,  had  opened  them.^  It 
is  quite  possible  for  the  destruction  of  wells  has  in  all  ages  been  a 
barbarous  custom  in  Eastern  quarrels,  though  it,  in  effect,  reduces  a 
fertile  district  to  a  wilderness. 

The  thirsty  Negeb,  and  still  more  the  sandy  region  south  and  east 
of  Palestine,  are  often  mocked  by  that  strange  phenomenon  of  hot  and 
desert  regions,  the  mirage.  We  meet  it  also  on  the  coast-plains,  and 
in  the  Hauran,  and  always  with  the  same  curious  imitation  of  natural 
objects,  and  the  same  illusory  appearance  of  water,  though  the  whole 
is  only  the  reflection  of  rays  of  light  on  particles  of  floating  vapor. 
Every  tuft  is  exaggerated  into  a  tree,  and  the  blades  of  grass,  shooting 
up  here  and  there,  become  a  jungle.  You  even  see  them  reversed,  in 
what  seems  a  wide  lake,  along  whose  shores  they  rise.  The  best 
description  of  the  mii-age  that  I  know  is  that  by  Major  Skinner,  in  his 
"Journey  Overland  to  India."  He  was  travelling  across  the  desert 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates,  and  tells  us  that — "About  noon 
the  most  perfect  deception  that  can  be  conceived  exhilarated  our  spirits, 
and  promised  an  early  resting-place.  We  had  observed  a  slight  mirage 
two  or  three  times  before,  but  this  day  it  surpassed  all  I  had  even 
fancied.  Although  aware  that  these  appearances  have  often  led  people 
astraN',  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  was  unreal.  The 
Arabs  were  doubtful,  and  said  that  as  we  had  found  water  vesterday,  it 
was  not  improbable  we  should  find  some  to-day.  The  seeming  lake 
was  broken  in  several  parts  by  little  islands  of  sand,  which  gave 
strengtli  to  the  delusion.  The  dromedaries  of  the  sheikhs  at  length 
reached  its  borders,  and  appeared  to  us  to  have  commenced  to  ford,  as 
they  advanced  and  became  more  surrounded  by  the  vapor.  I  thought 
they  had  got  into  deep  water,  and  moved  with  greater  caution.  In 
passing  over  the  sand-banks  their  figures  were  reflected  in  the  water. 
So  convinced  was  Mr.  Calmun  of  its  reality,  that  he  dismounted  and 
walked  towards  the  deepest  part  of  it,  which  was  on  the  right  hand. 
He  followed  the  deceitful  lake  for  a  long  time,  and  to  our  sight  was 
strolling  on  its  bank,  his  shadow  stretching  to  a  great  length  beyond. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind;  it  was  a  sultry  day,  and  such  a  one 
as  would  have  added  dreadfully  to  the  disappointment  if  we  had  been 
1  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.    2  Gen.  xxvi.  17  ff. 
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at  any  time  without  water."  The  Arab  word  for  the  mirage  is  serab^ 
ami  tiiis  we  find  once  in  the  Bible  in  the  Hebrew  form, -sr/mi.  It  is 
used  by  lt=:iiah  when  he  says  that  "the  i)arehed  <:rovind  shall  become  a 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water,"  ^  before  the  Tribes  ransomed 
from  Babylon,  and  returning  across  the  desert  to  Palestine.  The 
correct  rendering,  however,  is,  "the  mirwje  shall  become  a  pool" — the 
mock  lake  in  the  burning  waste,  so  often  the  despair  of  the  wanderer, 
shall  become  a  real  lake,  the  pledge  of  refreshment  and  joy.^ 

The  stor}''  of  David's  wanderings  presents  itself  with  wonderful 
vividness  as  we  journey  from  point  to  point  over  the  great  upland 
plateau  of  the  Negeb.  We  have  seen  him  in  the  caves,  high  up  the 
low  slope  of  the  brown  rounded  Hill  of  Adullam,  at  the  head  of  the- 
broad  flat  corn-valley  of  Elah,  and  have  followed  him  to  Keilali  on  its 
steep  hill,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  but  still  looking  down  into  the  same 
wide  glen.  "The  Forest  of  Ilareth,"  as  we  have  noticed,  was  near  at 
hand,  supplying,  in  its  dense  "yaar"  of  scrubby  contorted  trees,  a  secure 
hiding-))lace  for  the  time,  on  the  edge  of  the  heights  overlooking  the 
Shephelah.  But  at  last  he  had  to  flee  from  each  of  these  retreats  and 
betake  himself  still  further  south,  to  the  country  round  Ziph,  a  small 
town  l3nng  on  a  hill  which  rises  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  others 
that  surround  it.  It  is  only  about  five  miles,  almost  due  south  from 
Hebron,  but  in  such  a  tangle  of  hills  and  glens  that  even  so  short  a 
distance  would  have  secured  effective  concealment  had  the  people  been 
loyal.  David  must  often  have  looked  out  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  ofiers  a  clear  survey  of  the  wide  ])lains  running  out  from  below 
the  town — then  very  fruitful,  but  now  lying  waste,  with  no  man  to  till 
them,  for  Ziph  is  an  uninhabited  heap.  To  the  east  he  must  many 
times  have  looked  over  Jeshimon — "the  Wilderness" — as  the  bare 
hills  which  stretch  awav  in  hideous  nakedness,  sinkins!:  in  liuoe  sun- 
smitten  steps  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  were  then  called — a  region  of  wild, 
irreclaimable  desolation,  seamed  with  countless  ravines,  frequently  so 
narrow^  and  precipitous  that  the  sun  shines  into  them  only  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  longest  and  brightest  day — profound  clefts,  so  dark  that 
the  Hebrews  spoke  of  one  and  another  as  "the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death" — that  is,  dark  as  the  subterranean  regions  of  the  dead — 
David  himself  using  their  dispiriting  and  terrifying  gloom  as  an  image 
of  the  direst  affliction.^  Ziph  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  consider- 
able town,  judging  from  the  ruins  that  now^  lie  on  a  low  ridge  to  the 
east  of  the  Tell;  but  David  would  find  himself  safer  on  the  hills  around, 
which  are  even  now  covered  with  stunted  growth  of  all  kinds,  and 
were  then,  apparently,  still  better  veiled  by  underwood,  though  no  trees, 
in  our  sense,  could  ever  have  flourished  in  this  sun-scorched  and  water- 
less region.     Here  the  famous  meeting  betwixt  the  shepherd-hero  and 

1  Isa.  XXXV.  7.    2  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vr47.    3  Ps.  xxiii.  4, 
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Jonathan  took  place,^  when  the  two  made  a  covenant  of  friendship, 
faithfully  kept  before  Jehovah;  Jonathan  strengthening  his  friend's 
"hand  in  God." 

In  our  English  Bible  we  are  told  that  David  "abode  in  the  wood," 
using  its  "strongholds"  as  hiding-places  ;2  and  no  doubt  he  did  so  for  a 
time;  but  the  discovery  by  Captain  Conder  of  a  site  known,  even  now, 
as  Khoreisa,  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Ziph,  makes  it 
probable  that  we  should  understand  Khoresh,  the  word  translated 
"wood,"  rather  as  the  name  of  a  village  among  the  brush-covered  hills, 
than  as  meaning  the  "j^aar"  round  Ziph.  The  treachery  of  the  Ziph- 
ites  drove  the  fugitive  ere  long  from  their  neighborhood,  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  lonely  and  forbidding  solitudes  of  the  Jeshimon,  to  the  east  of 
their  town.  Every  part  of  this  appalling  wilderness  would  be  familiar 
to  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  whose  flocks  must  have  strayed  from 
time  to  time  down  many  of  its  ravines,  when  the  spring  rains  had 
brightened  them  for  a  few  weeks  with  passing  flowers  and  thinly- 
sprinkled  herbs  and  grass.  Every  cave  in  it  would  be  known  to  him, 
for  he  must  often  have  used  them  as  a  fold  for  his  sheep  or  goats  when 
belated  in  these  wilds,  so  dangerous  from  wild  beasts  and  still  wilder 
men.  From  Khoresh,  or  Ziph,  he  doubtless  often  looked  down  the 
rough  sea  of  white  peaks  and  cones,  seamed  with  countless  torrent- 
beds,  and  worn  into  deep  caverns  by  the  rains  of  a  thousand  centuries; 
and  his  e3^e  must  have  frequently  rested  on  the  high  pointed  cliff  of 
Ziz,  over  Engedi,  "the  Fountain  of  the  Kid,"  where  precipices  2,000 
feet  high  overhang  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from 
where  he  then  stood,  though  in  the  clear  air  of  Palestine  appearing  to 
be  much  nearer.  If  forced  to  do  so,  he  could  find  a  hiding-place  in 
some  cave  on  the  steep  face  of  these  great  crags,  among  the  wild  goats, 
which  alone  seemed  fit  for  such  places.  The  blue  waters  of  "the  Sea" 
gleamed  as  if  at  his  feet  as  he  looked  down  Jeshimon,  and  beyond  it 
the  yellow-pink  hills  of  Moab,  torn  into  deep  furrows  by  the  winter 
torrents,  would  seem,  with  their  level  tops,  like  a  friendly  table-land, 
to  which  he  might  make  his  escape,  if  even  the  towering  rock-wall 
of  Engedi  could  not  protect  him. 

First,  however,  he  fled  to  a  solitary  hill  close  at  hand,  Hachilah, 
apparently  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  ridge  El-Kolah,  about  six  miles 
east  of  Ziph.  But  he  was  still  pursued,  like  the  partridge  which  the 
fowler  chases,  from  spot  to  spot,  over  these  hills.  On  the  north  side 
of  Kolah — not  very  different  in  sound  from  "  Ha-kilah" — is  a  cave, 
known  still  as  that  of  "the  Dreamers,"  perhaps  the  very  scene  of 
David's  venture  into  the  camp  of  Saul,  when  he  took  away  the  king's 
spear,  stuck  upright  in  the  ground  at  his  head  while  he  slept,  as  that 
of  the  Arab  sheikh  is  now,  and  the  cruse  of  water  which  stood  at  its 
I  \  Sj^ro.  Jixiii.  16.   2  1  Sara,  xxiii.  16, 18, 19, 
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side,  as  also  is  still  the  Arab  custom.^  Even  here,  however,  the  hated 
one  was  not  sale.  A  hidiiig-})lace  farther  within  the  wilderness  was 
needed.  This  time  his  refuge  was  in  a  ridge  known  as  llaminalile- 
koth,-  perhajjs  the  same  as  that  now  known  as  Malaky,  which  forms 
the  precipitous  edge  of  a  wady  running  east  and  west  about  a  mile 
south  of  Kolah.^  All  Jesliimon  is  more  or  less  cleft  with  deep  per- 
pendicular chasms,  only  a  few  yards  across,  but  often  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  making  a  circuit  of  miles  necessary  to  pass  from  the  one  side  to 
the  other.  There  is,  apparently,  however,  no  other  spot  in  what  the 
Bible  calls  the  wilderness  of  Maon — the  wilderness  near  that  place — 
except  Malaky,  where  such  opposing  cliffs  occur;  and  that  there  were 
such  ))recipices  at  Ilammahlekoth  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Selah  in  speaking  of  it.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  this  was 
tiie  scene  of  the  memorable  interview  between  Saul  and  David,  when 
the  two  stood  on  "the  top  of  the  mountain,  afar  off,  a  great  space  being 
between  tliera,"^  that  is,  the  yawning  chasm  which  Saul  could  not 
have  crossed  to  get  at  his  enemy,  had  he  wished.  Or  it  may  be  the 
scene  of  David's  escape  when  the  Philistine  invasion  saved  him  for  the 
time,  and  when  "Saul  went  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,"  cleft  in  two, 
as  it  was,  by  the  impassable  gulf,  "and  David  and  his  men  on  that 
side  of  the  mountain."  ^ 

Not  far  from  Hebron  stood,  in  ancient  days,  the  town  Debir,  which 
has  been  identified,  by  some,  with  the  village  of  Dhaheriyeh,  by  others 
with  El-Dilbeh — the  former  about  twelve  miles,  the  latter  a  little  over 
four  miles,  south-west  of  Hebron.^  The  ancient  Debir  was  first  con- 
quered by  Joshua,  but  having  passed  again  from  the  hands  of  Israel, 
was  retaken  by  Othniel,  a  young  hero  fighting  under  Caleb,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,''  aave  him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriase,  as  the 
reward  of  his  valor.^  The  young  bride's  cleverness  in  obtaining  from 
her  father,  for  dowry,  a  valley  in  which  there  were  springs,  known  as 
the  Upper  and  Lower,  is  delightfully  told  in  Judges.  As  she  was 
being  brought  home,  she  urged  her  husband  to  ask  her  father  for  a 
field;  but  it  appears  as  if  he  lacked  the  courage  to  do  so,  or  ])crhaps 
his  bride  seemed  dowry  enough  in  herself.  She,  however,  was  not  to 
be  balked  of  a  good  beginning  in  married  life.  Caleb  could  afford  her 
a  handsome  gift,  and  she  would  have  it.  Besides,  did  not  so  fine  a 
fellow  as  Othniel  deserve  it?  So,  as  the  cavalcade  rode  slowly  on  to 
Othniel's  home,  Achsah  dropped  behind  till  she  was  alongside  her 
father,  then,  alighting  suddenly  from  her  ass — for  like  everyone,  even 
now,  in  Palestine,  she  had  an  ass  for  her  steed — and  laying  hold  of  the 
grey  veteran  with  soft  embrace,  and  winning  looks,  she  conquered  him 
on  the  spot.     "What  wilt  thou?"   was  all   he  could  stammer  out. 

1  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12.  2  1  Sam.  xxiii.  28.  3  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  4  1  Sam.  xxvi.  13  (R.  V.). 
5  1  Sam.  xxiii.  2f)  (R.  V.).  6  First,  Knobel.  Couder;  second,  Van  der  Velde.  7  See  cmie,  p.  346, 
8  Josh.  X.  38 ;  xi.  21 ;  xii.  13 ;  xv.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  U. 
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"What  do  I  wisli?"  said  she;  "why,  father,  thou  hast  given  me  for 
dowry  a  dry,  burut-up  tract  of  ground;  pray  give  me  also  a  piece  with 
springs  of  water,  for  what  is  land  without  flowing  springs  in  a  country 
like  tliis?"  What  could  he  do  on  the  wedding-day?  "Well,  Achsah, 
thou  shalt  have  'the  upper  springs  and  the  nether  springs;'  "  a  great 
gift,  with  the  promise  of  which  she  went  back  quickly  enough  to  tell 
her  husband  her  good  fortune.  A  secluded  valley,  exactly  suiting  this 
incident,  is  found  at  El-Dilbeh.  Even  at  the  end  of  October,  after  the 
fierce  summer  heats,  Captain  Conder  found  here  a  considerable  brook 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  glen,  and  branching  ofl"  through  small 
gardens  for  four  or  five  miles.  Such  a  supply  of  water  is  a  phenom- 
enon in  Palestine;  but  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  the  Negeb, 
where  no  other  springs  are  found.  There  are,  in  all,  fourteen  springs, 
in  three  groups,  at  El-Dilbeh,  both  upper  and  lower — higher  up  tlie 
valley  and  lower  down — which  bubble  forth  all  the  year  round,  afford- 
ing water  enough,  if  there  were  energy  to  utilize  it,  to  turn  the  whole 
valley  into  a  paradise .^ 

Debir  must  have  had  a  strange  history,  for  its  earlier  name  had  been 
Kiriath  Sepher,  or  "Book-town,"  a  seat  of  old  Canaanite  culture,  where 
scribes  diligently  recorded  and  preserved  what  seemed  in  their  eyes 
worthy  of  note.  Who  can  tell  how  far  back  this  carries  the  art  of 
writing?  But,  indeed,  among  the  Accadians  on  the  Euphrates,  it  had 
flourished,  as  the  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum  prove,  for  an 
unknown  succession  of  centviries  before  Abraham  left  that  region! 
There  was  also  another  name  to  this  strange  old  town,  Kiriath  Sanna 
— "the  Town  of  Learning" — where  the  priests  of  the  primgeval  world 
gathered  their  students,  iuid  taught  them  the  wisdom  of  the  day. 

At  Dhaheriyeh,  one  of  the  claimants  for  the  honor  of  representing 
Debir,  there  is  a  wine-press  of  unusual  size — nearly  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  over  fifteen  feet  broad — which  helps  us  to  understand  how  Gideon 
could  "thresh  wheat  by  the  wine-press,  to  save  it  from  the  Midian- 
ites."2  Cut  out,  as  it  was,  in  the  living  rock,  and  of  great  size,  he 
could  store  his  grain  in  it  unobserved  by  those  at  a  distance,  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  "floor"  had,  as  usual,  been  in  the 
open  field,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Dhaheriyeh  is  visible  a  great  way 
oft"  in  every  direction,  for  it  lies  high,  but  when  it  is  reached  it  ])roves 
to  be  only  a  rude  collection  of  stone  hovels,  some  broken  down,  others 
half  underground.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  now  used 
as  a  dwelling,  and  the  arched  doorways  of  many  of  the  hovels  are  of 
heVvn  stone,  relics  of  better  days.  There  seems  to  have  once  been  a 
stronghold  here:  one  of  the  line  of  "  fortified  towns"  wliicli  anciently 
stood  along  all  the  southern  border  of  Palestine.  The  number  of  able- 
bodied   men  in  the   village  is  about  a  hundred;    and  it  may  assist  in 

1  Pal.  Reports,  1874,  p.  55.    2  Judg.  vi.  11, 
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realizing  tlie  oppression  of  their  subjects  by  Eastern  governments, 
when  1  state  tiiut  wlien  the  Egvj)tians  held  the  country  before  1840, 
out  of  this  luindred  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  were  carried  off  to  serve 
in  distant  .lands,  in  the  army.  Kuined  as  it  is,  the  village  is  rich  in 
flocks  and  lierds,  and  has  at  least  a  hundred  camels.  Yet  the  country 
around  is  very  barren.  The  limestone  stands  out  from  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  bald  hills  in  huge  sheets  and  rough  masses,  giving  the 
whole  landscape  a  ghastly  white  color.  There  are  no  trees,  nor  any 
grain-patches,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  ravines.  Still,  the 
flocks  and  lierds  showed  that  even  this  dreary  and  forbidding  desola- 
tion aftords  good  pasture,  for  they  were  both  fat  and  sleek;  and  tliis 
very  region  has  been  tho  haunt  of  shepherds  since  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs. 

From  Dhaheriyeh  to  El-Dilbeh  the  track  is,  in  part,  very  steep  and 
rocky ;  then  comes  a  broad  wady  ;  then  more  hills  and  hollows,  the 
hills,  however,  gradually  begimiing  to  show  dwarf-oaks,  arbutus,  and 
other  scrub.  The  Wady-el-Dilbeh,  with  its  springs  of  running  water, 
is  a  delightful  relief  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  There  is  no  village  now; 
but  in  summer  the  caves  in  the  hills  on  each  side  are  used  as  dwell- 
ings by  companies  of  peasants,  who  migrate  to  the  spot  with  their 
flocks  and  all  their  belongings,  deserting  their  villages  for  the  time. 
As  Hebron  is  approached,  the  hills  become  more  thickly  clotlied  witii 
bushes,  while  a  kind  of  thyme  fills  the  air  with  its  sweetness.  Then 
follow  the  vineyards  and  olive-grounds  of  the  old  city,  each  with  its 
small  house  or  tower  of  stone  for  a  keeper,  though  the  people  of  Heb- 
ron themselves  go  out  and  live  in  them  during  the  vintage,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  town  for  the  time  seems  almost  deserted.  Presently, 
as  you  ascend  another  hill,  the  city  comes  in  sight,  lying  low  down  on 
the  sloping  side  of  its  valley,  mostly  facing  the  south-east ;  the  houses, 
as  I  have  said,  all  of  stone,  high  and  well  built,  with  windows  and  flat 
roofs,  dotted  with  low  domes,  of  which  a  single  dwelling  has  some- 
times two  or  three,  marking  the  crown  of  the  arched  stone  chambers 
below.  Hebron  has  no  walls ;  but  there  are  gates  at  the  entrance  of 
one  or  two  streets  which  lead  from  the  country.  Besides  the  great 
Mosque  of  Machpelah,  there  is  a  castle,  not  high,  but  with  enormously 
strong  walls,  parts  of  which,  however,  as  is  usual  with  any  Turkish 
building,  are  in  ruins.  There  is  also  a  large  khan,  or  place  of  rest  for 
traders  and  others  as  they  pass  through  or  transact  business  in  Hebron, 
a  stone  over  the  gate  stating  that  it  was  built  in  A.  D.  1282. 

A  visit  to  a  tannery  in  this  vicinity  showed  how  the  skin  bottles  of 
the  country  are  made.  On  the  hill-side  north  of  the  mosque  was  a 
large  tan-yard  for  the  manufacture  of  water-skins,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  are  merely  the  skins  of  goats,  stripped  oft'  whole,  except  at  the 
legs,  tail,  and  neck,  the  holes  of  the  legs  and  tail  being  sewn  up,  while 
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the  neck  is  leCt  open  as  a  montli.  The  skins  are  first  stuffed  to  the 
utmost  witli  uak  chips,  on  which  a  sli'oiig  solution  of  oak-bark  is  then 
plentifully  poured,  and  the  whole  left  till  the  hair  becomes  fixed  and 
the  skin  tanned.  This  is  all  that  is  done  with  them.  Quantities  of 
these  swollen  headless  and  legless  skins  lay  in  rows,  to  the  nnmber  of 
not  less  than  1,500,  presenting  a  very  strange  spectacle.  The  price  of 
a  bottle  varies  from  about  three  shillings  to  .eight  in  our  money. 

A  last  look  at  the  valley  impresses  one  with  the  strange  contradic- 
tions to  be  met  in  Palestine.  The  hills  all  round  the  town  look  utterly 
barren,  except  the  one  to  the  south,  which  is  covered  with  olives ;  yet 
the  vineyards,  and  orchards  of  pear,  quince,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot, 
and  other  fruits,  had  covered  miles  as  I  approached  at  first,  from  the 
west.  All  the  hill-sides  had  been  terraced,  and  every  spot  of  soil 
among  the  rocks  utilized.  But  even  where  thus  made  artificially  fer- 
tile, the  slopes  seemed,  from  below,  a  sheet  of  bare  rock,  on  account  of 
the  stone  walls  of  the  terraces  rising  so  closely  one  over  the  other. 
In  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  in  their  glory,  the  scene  must  be  more 
attractive;  but  at  no  time  can  vines  grown  like  those  of  Hebron  be 
picturesque.  The  one  stem  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  erect,  or  bent 
almost  to  the  ground,  with  a  longer  or  shorter  prop  to  keep  it  from 
actually  touching  the  earth,  and  a  few  shoots  from  ©ach  crown,  make 
only  a  modest  })icture. 

The  threshing-floors  of  Hebron  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  beside 
the  cemetery,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  valley.  All  who  have 
any  grain,  of  whatever  kind,  to  tread  out,  make  free  use  of  them. 
Barley,  lentils,  and  vetches,  which  are  grown  chiefly  for  camels,  are 
the  first  crops  ripe,  and  are  laid  in  heaps  till  the  owners  can  bring  their 
beasts  to  pace  round  over  them  as  they  lie  spread  out  in  a  circle.  Nor 
do  they  care  to  finish  at  once;  other  calls  detain  their  animals,  so  that 
they  come  to  the  floor  only  when  it  suits  them,  leaving  after  two  or 
three  hours,  since  in  this  climate  there  is  no  fear  of  rain.  Sometimes 
two,  or  even  four  beasts  are  driveu  round  over  the  grain — donkeys, 
cattle,  or  horses,  as  the  owner  possesses  one  or  other.  None  of  these 
animals  are  muzzled,  for  it  is  still  against  custom  to  prevent  the  crea- 
tures that  tread  out  the  corn  from  rewarding  themselves  for  their  toil 
by  a  chance  mouthful.^  The  winnowing  is  done  by  tossing  the  trod- 
den straw  against  the  wind  with  a  fork  ;2  and  the  owners  of  the  crops 
come  every  night  and  sleep  on  their  threshing-floors  to  guard  them, 
just  as  Boaz  did  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago.^ 

The  people  of  Hebron,  in  their  higher  and  lower  classes,  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  representation  to  be  found  in  Palestine  of  purely  Eastern 
manners.  The  poor  live  in  a  very  humble  way  indeed,  mainly  on 
fruit,  bread,  and  vegetables.     The  rich  are  more  elaborate  in  their 

1  Deut.  XXV.  4;  1  Cor.  ix.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  18.    2  Matt.  iii.  12;  Luke  iil.  17.    3  Euth  iii.  2—14. 
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meals.  I  have  described  the  reception-room  of  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  hut  he  was  )»artly  Western  in 
his  ideas  and  dress.^  It  is  very  dilVerent  with  tlie  principal  local  fam- 
ilies. Tlieir  mode  of  living  may  be  illustrated  as  a  whole  from  the 
details  ol'  one  dinner,  at  which  several  distinguished  })ersonages  were 
present.  A  very  large  circular  tray  of  tinned  copper,  |)laced  on  a 
coarse  wooden  stool  about  a  foot  high,  served  as  the  table.  In  the 
centre  of  this  stood  another  big  tray,  with  a  mountain  of  pillau,  com- 
posed of  rice,  boiled  and  buttered,  with  small  pieces  of  meat  strewn 
through  and  upon  it.  This  was  the  chief  dish,  though  there  were 
other  smaller  dishes,  both  meat  and  vegetable.  ^Pen  persons  sat  round 
the  table,  or  rather  squatted  on  the  carpet,  with  their  knees  drawn  up 
close  to  their  bodies.  Each  had  before  him  a  plate  of  tinned  copper 
and  a  wooden  spoon,  which  some  used  without  the  plate.  Most,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  use  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  several  di})}>ing  their 
hands  together  into  the  dish,  as  the  apostles  did  at  the  Last  Supper.- 
As  soon  as  anyone  had  finished,  he  rose  and  went  into  anotlier  room, 
to  have  Avater  poured  over  his  hands  to  wash  them,  and  the  vacant 
place  at  the  table  was  instantly  filled  by  a  new-comer. 

Such  was  the  dinner  provided  for  three  governors,  among  other 
grandees.  The  bread,  I  may  say,  was  laid  on  the  mat  under  tlie  tray, 
so  as  to  be  easily  reached ;  and  a  jar  of  water,  the  only  beverage  u.sed 
during  the  meal,  stood  within  reach.  Besides  rice,  stews  of  beans  or 
cracked  wheat,  with  thick  soup  or  sauce  poured  over  them,  in  the 
great  central  bowl,  are  also  in  fiishion.  Spoons,  though  sometimes 
provided,  are  often  wanting — pieces  of  the  thiu  bread,  doubled,  serving 
instead.  Knives  and  forks  are  unknown;  and  as  there  is  no  special 
dining-room,  there  is  no  furniture  suited  for  one.  Hence  tables  and 
chairs  are  never  seen.  The  meat  being  always  cut  u]i  into  small  pieces, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  knife,  and  chickens  can  easily  be  torn  asunder 
with  the  hands.  So  far,  indeed,  are  Orientals  from  thinking  it  strange 
to  dip  their  fingers  into  the  common  dish,  that  it  is  a  special  act  of 
politeness  to  grope  in  it  for  the  visitor,  and  lay  nice  morsels  before 
liim,  or  even  to  insist  on  putting  them  into  his  mouth.  Chickens  are 
the  most  common  form  of  animal  food  met  everywhere.  A  traveller 
from  the  West,  in  fact,  gets  disgusted  with  their  constant  ajipearance 
at  everv  meal,  especially  as  he  often  hears  their  death-cries  only  a  few 
minutes  before  they  are  served  up.  ''To  kill  and  eat"  follows  with 
the  same  closeness  now  as  in  the  days  of  St.  Peter,"^  whether  it  be 
chickens  or  anything  larger. 
1  See  aji<e,  p.  327.    2  Matt.  xxvi.  23;  Mark  xiv.  20.    3  Acts  x.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

THE  COUNTRY  NORTH  OF  HEBRON, 

The  road  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but 
very  direct.  Our  kind  host  wished  us  to  stay  with  him  longer,  but 
this  being  impossible,  we  sent  on  our  donkeys  with  the  tents,  the  Turk- 
ish soldiers  having  duly  found  the  wanderers  and  brought  them  to 
Hebron.  They  had  been  overtaken  by  night,  they  said,  at  Falujeh, 
and  fearing  robbers,  had  slept  there — that  is,  they  had  lain  down  beside 
their  beasts  in  the  dress  they  wore.  A  spring  runs  down  from  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  as  you  leave  Hebron,  and  makes  the  track  for  a 
time  muddy  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  welcome  sight  in  Palestine.  A  fringe 
of  grass  at  the  sides,  below  the  broad,  low  walks  of  loose  stones  picked 
oft'  the  small  fields,  vineyards,  &c.,  which  skirted  our  way,  was  a  lovely 
green.  The  path  soon  after  was  ibr  a  time  roughly  paved — when,  or 
by  whom,  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer ;  but  the  stones  are  now 
at  such  angles,  and  in  such  heights  and  hollows,  that  they  would  break 
the  legs  of  any  horses  not  bred  in  the  country.  Before  long  the  road 
became  simply  fearful,  running  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent 
strewn  with  stones  of  all  sizes,  in  thick  masses.  Every  patch  of  soil 
on  the  bare  hill-sides  was  in  some  way  utilized.  Four  camels  passed 
us  with  bags  of  tallow,  then  a  man  with  a  very  primitive  gun — a  shep- 
herd from  the  hills.  We  next  came  to  a  well,  where  there  were 
women  in  blue  cotton,  with  white  cloth  over  their  heads,  some  draw- 
ing water,  others  pounding  household  linen  with  a  stone  at  a  small 
pool  by  the  well-side;  the  linen,  I  fear,  sadly  wanting  their  kind 
offices.  Not  far  from  Hebron  a  small  valley  ran  into  the  one  we  were 
climbing,  with  fine  vineyards  growing  on  terraces  up  the  hills.  This 
has  been  thought  to  be  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  from  which  the  spies 
brought  back  the  grapes,^  but,  as  I  have  previously  said,^  the  fruit 
must  have  been  gathered  much  farther  south,  near  Kadesh. 

The  road,  bad  though  it  was,  bore  every  appearance  of  having 
always  been  the  highway  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  for  it  is 
direct,  and  has  evidently  been  made  by  human  labor  in  a  long-past  age. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  could  never  have  been  passable  for 
wheels,  for  they  could  not  be  dragged  over  such  a  wilderness  of  bould- 
ers and  loose  stones  of  all  sizes,  or  up  slopes  so  steep.  Nor,  indeed,  do 
we  hear  of  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  parts  south  of  Jerusalem,  except 
when  Joseph  sent  wagons  to  bring  down  his  father  Jacob  to  Egypt ; 
and  they  only  came  as  far  as  Hebron,  whence  Jacob,  then  very  old,  trav- 
elled in  them  to  Beersheba.^      As  in  olden  times,  the  ass  is  the  main 

1  Num.  xlll.  23.    2  See  an<€,  pp.  260,  318.    3  Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27;  xlvi.l. 
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help  for  ;i  journey,  horses  still  being  few,  and  mules  only  used  for  bag- 
gage and  other  burdens.  Big  men  on  diminutive  (h)nkeys  are  seen 
everywhere,  and,  at  times,  a  woman  and  child  on  the  family  ass,  while 
tlie  husband  walks  at  the  side  of  his  wife.  Tlius  Joseph,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  travelled  with  the  151csscd  Virgin  from  Bethlehem  to  Egypt, 
and  I'rom  Egypt  to  Nazareth.^  iSo,  also,  rode  the  ancient  kings,''^  and 
so  rode  our  Lord,  as  tlic  Son  of  David,  in  fulfilment  of  tlie  words  of 
Zechariah  :  '•  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass;  "  and  we  are  told  that 
Saul  rode  to  the  field  spear  in  hand,  as  peasants  on  their  asses  now 
carry  their  clubs  or  guns,  and  with  a  small  water-jar  tied  to  his  rude 
saddle,  as  in  our  day.^ 

About  three  miles  from  Hebron  a  path  runs  off  towards  Tekoa;  and 
on  this,  about  five  minutes'  ride  from  the  road  we  were  following,  are 
two  courses  of  ancient  hewn  stones,  among  which  one  measured  fifteen 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  three  and  a  third  feet  thick.  There  are  two 
such  walls,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  apparently  the  remains  of  ^n 
enclosure,  one  side  of  which  measures  200  feet,  and  the  other  160.  The 
Jews  of  Hebron  call  this  "  the  House  of  Abraham,"  regarding  it  as  the 
spot  where  the  patriarch  pitched  his  tent,  and  where  his  famous  tere- 
binth-tree grew.  Nor  is  this  really  improbable,  when  we  see  the 
extreme  age  of  the  walls,  as  shown  by  their  bevel,  and  by  the  size  of 
the  stones.  Besides,  the  tradition  is  at  least  1,500  years  old.  When 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Hebron,  a  ruined  mosque  was  pointed 
out  on  the  right,  about  three  miles  from  the  road,  bearing  the  name  of 
Neby  Yunas — "the  Prophet  Jonah."  There  is  another  with  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  below  Acre,  a  place  natural  enough  for  it;  but  why 
there  should  be  a  mosque  to  Jonah  near  Hebron  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand.  It  shows,  at  least,  how  deep  a  hold  the  narrative  about 
the  prophet  obtained  on  the  popular  mind.  What  kind  offish  or  crea- 
ture it  was  that  swallowed  him  has  been  discussed  a  thousand  times, 
some  insisting  that  it  must  have  been  a  whale,  since  the  English  Testa- 
ment says  so.'*  But  the  words  used,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  speak  only  of  a  great  fish  or  other  sea-monster,  leaving  the 
kind  entirely  an  open  question.  Bochart,  in  his  wonderful  "  Ilierozoi- 
con,"5  has  long  ago  shown  that  huge  sharks  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, able  to  swallow  a  man  entire,  and  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted 
instances  in  his  elaborate  book  on  the  Minor  Prophets;^  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  ourselves  with  such  details.  That  a  human  being 
should  have  lived  for  any  time  in  tlie  body  of  a  voracious  animal  was 
itselC  a  miracle  so  great,  tli;it  there  need  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  mon- 
ster that  was  able  to  contain  him.^ 

1  Matt  11   14,  21.     2  Zech.  Ix.  9 ;  Matt.  xxi.  5.     3  1  Sam.  xxvl.  11.     4  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  68. 
6  Hieroz.  ii.  742—746.    6  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets— Jonnh. 
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The  prophet's  gourd  has  also  been  the  subject  ot  much  c()niri)\c  isv. 
St.  Jerome  thought  the  word  should  be  "  iv)^  "  ;  and  many  have  fauc.ed 
that  the  castor-oil  tree  is  intended.  This  certainly  reaches  a  coiisitlei'- 
able  size,  being  found  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  in  Palestine  ;  but  it 
has  widely  open-bi-anches,  and  is  indifferently  fitted  for  giving  shade. 
Dr.  Tristram,  on  this  ground  among  others,  thinks  that  the  bottle- 
gourd  is  meant- — a  plant  very  commonly  used  in  Palestine  and  else- 
where to  cover  and  give  cooling  shade  to  arbors.  I  have  often  seen 
it,  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  America,  trained  over  such  shelters, 
its  rapid  growth  and  large  leaves  admirably  adapting  it  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, while  the  extreme  fragility  of  its  stem  exposes  it  to  a  striking- 
suddenness  of  decay,  should  a  storm  strike  it  or  a  caterpillar  gnaw  at 
its  root.  One  day  it  may  be  seen  in  its  glory  ;  the  next,  it  hangs 
withered  and  dried  up.  This  would  exactly  suit  the  narrative.  The 
prophet's  frail  booth  covered  with  soft  green,  as  it  were  in  a  night, 
might,  before  another  sunset,  be  left  bare  as  at  first  by  the  violence  of 
a  passing  wind,  or  a  chance  injury  to  the  stem,  even  from  a  cause  so 
insignificant  as  the  tooth  of  a  "worm."^  Dr.  Thompson^  agrees 
with  Canon  Tristram  in  rejecting  the  castor-oil  plant  for  the  gourd, 
and,  indeed,  the  dilficulty  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  in 
sound,  in  the  modern  languages  of  Palestine,  between  the  names  of  the 
two — "  kurah  "  meaning  gourd,  and  "kurwah  "  castor-oil  plant ;  while  in 
the  Hebrew  the  gourd  is  "  kikayon  ;  "  and  in  Herodotus  the  castor-oil 
plant  is  "  kiki." 

Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was  bound,  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  given  originally  to  the  Guadalquivir,  in  Spain,  and  to  a  populous 
town  at  its  mouth.  It  is  an  aboriginal  Spanish  word  rather  than  a 
Phoenician  ;  but  a  Carthaginian — that  is,  a  Phoinician — colony, 
founded  in  the  neighborhood,  adopted  it  as  the  name  of  the  port  which 
became  famous  as  the  farthest  western  harbor  of  Tyrian  sailors  in 
the  southern  seas  of  Europe.  Ships  of  large  size  were  hence  called 
"Tarshish  ships,"  whether  sailing  to  that  port  or  not ;  ^  their  dimen- 
sions and  splendid  finish  seeming  to  the  Hebrew  pro|)hets  one  of  the 
su])reme  illustrations  of  human  power  and  pride.**  Solomon's  ships, 
trading  to  Ceylon  or  East  Africa,  were  also  called  "  Tarshish  ships;  " 
and  so  were  those  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  were  built  on  the  Eed  Sea.^ 
But  Jonah's  ship  was  api)arently  about  to  sail  for  Tarshish,  in  Spain, 
and  must  have  lain  out  in  the  roads  at  Joppa,  having  only  called  there 
for  freight  or  passengers,  after  starting  from  the  docks  at  Tyre.  The 
description  of  such  a  vessel  in  Ezekiel  ^  helps  us  to  realize  the  circum- 
stances of  the  attempted  voyage,  though  the  details  given  by  the 
prophet  may  have  varied  in  different  ships.     The  deck  was  of  cypress; 

1  Jonali  iv.  5—8.     2  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  70.     8  Isa.  ii.  16 ;  Ix.  9.     i  Isa.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  25. 
5  1  Kings  X.  22;  xxii.  49.    6  Ezek.  xxvii. 
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the  mast,  a  tall  cedar ;  the  helm,  oak  of  Bashaii ;  the  oar-benches,  of 
the  cypress  of  Cvi)ru.s,  inlaid  with  ivory;  the  sails,  of  white  Egyj)tian 
canvas,  gaily  embroidered;  while  the  awnings  over  the  quarter-deck, 
to  keep  the  sun  from  the  cabin-passengers,  were  of  blue  and  purple. 
The  oarsmen  were  the  famed  sea-dogs  of  Sidon  and  Aradus ;  the 
steersmen,  from  Tyre,  had  the  care  of  the  sails  and  rigging,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  a  chief  steersman,  or  ''master";  the  staff  of 
shij)  carpenters  was  from  Gebal ;  and  there  were,  besides,  traders, 
soldiers  attached  to  the  ship,  and  passengers.  A  wonderful  picture  of 
an  ocean-going  shi])  of  three  thousand  years  ago  ! 

At  El-Dirweh,  about  six  miles  from  Hebron,  on  the  right  of  the 
track,  a  fountain  was  pouring  clear,  sparkling  water  into  a  stone  trough, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  the  scene  of  brave 
deeds  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  for  it  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Bethsiir,  a  tower  bearing  that  name  standing  on  a  low  height  a  little 
way  oft'  the  road.  Only  one  side  of  it  is  left;  but  some  of  the  stones 
are  drafted,  showing  that  the  masonry  is  at  the  oldest  Byzantine. 
There  are  also  hewn  stones  lying  around,  and  foundations  of  buildings  ; 
but  there  are  no  marks  of  a  fortified  wall  I'ound  the  station.  The 
tower  itself  is  only  about  twenty  feet  square,  put  its  position  is  very 
strong,  and  it  commanded,  in  its  day,  the  gi'eat  road  from  the  south  to 
Jerusalem.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  Judaea.^ 
Already  existing  as  a  village  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  Bethsur  was  forti- 
fied in  that  of  Rehoboam,  and  its  inhabitants,  aiter  the  exile,  helped 
to  rebuild  the  long-destroyed  walls  of  Jerusalem.^  A  fierce  battle 
once  raged  all  round  these  hills  and  gorges,  when  Judas  Maccaba-us 
defeated  the  Syrian  general,  Lysias,  and  was  able  to  strengthen  the 
tower  against  the  Edomites.*^  Nor  was  this  the  last  time  that  these, 
rocks  were  colored  with  blood,  for  the  Syrian  retook  Bethsur,  and  it  was 
wrested  from  him  once  more  and  made  stronger  than  ever  by  Simon 
Maccabneus,  the  last  survivor  of  the  great  brothers.^  The  fountain  is 
only  seven  minutes'  walk  from  this  memorable  spot,  and  issues  from 
beneath  a  Avail  of  large  hewn  stones,  a  runnel  from  it  flowing  downi  the 
road.  On  the  other  side  of  the  track  is  a  small  tank  lined  with  cement, 
as  well  as  a  larger  and  rougher  one,  uncemented.  There  are  marks  of  an 
ancient  pavement,  now  broken  and  terribly  rough,  but  once,  no  doubt, 
very  difi'erent.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  lie  near  the  fountain, 
with  remains  of  the  old  wall  that  enclosed  its  yard.  It  has  been 
thought  that  Bethsur  was  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by 
St.  Philip  when  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza;  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  incident  occurred  between  Beit  Jibrin  and  Gaza, 

1  Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  5,  6.    2  Josh.  xiii.  58;  2  Oh  ion.  xi.  7;  Nell.  iii.  16.    .3-1  Mace.  iv.  29,61;  2Macc.xi. 
5 ;  .Jos.  Ant.,  xii.  7, 5.    41  Mace.  vi.  31,  50;  ix.  .52 ;  x.  14 ;  xi.  65,  66 ;  xiv.  7,  33. 
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especially  since  St,  Philip  was  afterwards  found  at  Ashdod,  on  tlie 
Pliilistine  plain.^      Bethsur  lies  8,180  feet  above  the  sea. 

Just  after  passing  it,  a  wad}^  on  the  left,  with  the  name  Bereikut, 
recalled  the  valley  of  Berachab,^  the  scene  of  Jehoshaphat's  thanks- 
giving, which  the  locality  exactly  suits,  as  Tekoa  is  only  about  three 
miles  oft'  to  the  east.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  stood  the  hamlet  of  Jedur, 
the  ancient  Gedor.^  The  road  lay  mostly  through  a  broad  valley, 
with  successive  swells  and  hollows,  the  level  still  rising,  and,  hills, 
single  or  together,  shutting  in  the  view  east  and  west.  The  slopes 
were  mostly  covered  with  scrub-trees  and  herbs,  hiding  the  bare  chalks 
and  here  and  there  lime-kilns  were  to  be  seen,  burning  or  idle.  Euins 
crowned  most  of  the  hill-tops  both  right  and  lelt,  and  smoke  from  the 
charcoal  burners'  fires  often  rose  from  the  bnsh,  but  there  was 
nowhere  a  village  on  the  whole  road.  Some  parts  showed  ancient 
terraces,  and  in  one  place  tliere  were  cultivated  patches,  and  even 
small  fields,  among  the  stones;  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  road  led  through 
wild  desolation.  At  one  point  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  vanish,  leaving 
only  a  track,  visible  })erhaps  to  horses  and  mules,  but  beyond  mv 
recognition.  Climbing  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  it  crept  along 
through  a  chaos  of  rocks,  with  only  room  enough  at  some  places  for 
my  beast  to  get  through  without  leaving  me  behind.  The  valley  lay 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  when  we  reached  our  highest  point ; 
but  before  us  and  on  both  sides  the  grey  barren  rocks  stretched  slowly 
up,  the  picture  of  a  desert.  To  trust  the  sensible  beast  I  rode  was  the 
only  security,  as  it  climbed  the  stony  roughness,  or  dropped  its  fbi-e- 
legs  over  some  huge  boulder.  Not  seldom  the  path  was  hardly  broad 
enough  to  let  the  creature  pass  along  without  falling  over  the  side ; 
and  there  was  present  to  my  mind  tlie  comfortable  reflection  that, 
once  oft',  it  would  roll  to  an  indefinite  depth  down  the  wild  steep. 
The  broad  glen,  far  below,  was  at  this  part  more  or  less  cultivated ; 
and  no  doubt  there  was  some  road  through  it,  but  my  guide  had  taken 
a  short  cut  over  the  mountains,  to  his  own  delight  perhaps,  but 
certainly  not  to  mine. 

Once  more  on  a  safe  level,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  number  of  Russian  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Juttah,  the  birth- 
place of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  There  were  some  priests  among  them 
with  the  strange  brimless  hat  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  flowing 
beard  of  which  its  clergy  are  all  so  proud.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  were 
of  middle  age,  and  the  two  sexes  were  equally  well  represented.  Fur 
caps,  thick  woollen  coats,  trousers,  petticoats,  and  heavy  boots,  seemed 
very  ill  suited  to  the  climate;  but  they  would  at  least  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  long  journey  from  Russia  and  back.  Many 
carried   pots   and  cooking  vessels ;  some,  bundles  of  household  gear  ; 

1  Acts  viii.  38.    2  2  Chron.  xx.  26.    3  Josh.  xii.  13. 
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ami  all  were  comfortably,  if  roiijihly,  equipped.  Tlicy  had  no  doubt 
come  Irom  Coii.stautiiiople  to  Joppa  in  a  Russian  steamer,  enduring 
wliat  to  us  would  be  intolerable  hardships,  and  were  now  })roposing  to 
return  to  Jerusalem  in  time  lor  Easter,  and  then,  to  go  down  to  the 
Jordan  and  dip  in  its  sacred  waters,  finding  their  way  back  to  liussia 
as  they  best  could,  after  having  completed  this  long  ])ilgrimage.  So, 
in  ancient  days,  had  tliere  come  to  Jerusalem  "  Jews,  devout  men,  out 
of  every  nation  under  heaven,''^  to  keep  the  Passover,  the  Easter  of 
the  Hebrew. 

The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  beyond  this,  were  covered  with 
bushes,  through  which  the  remains  of  ancient  terraces  showed  them- 
selves; but  a  ruined  village,  with  olive-trees  and  some  ploughed 
land  round  it,  and  a  rainwater  pond,  were  almost  the  only  signs 
that  the  land  was  still  in  some  })arts  inhabited.  A  little  further 
on,  where  a  valley  crossed  our  })ath  at  right  angles,  making  a 
wide  open  space,  we  reached  the  famous  reservoirs  known  as  Solo- 
mon's Pools.  The  three  huge  cisterns  thus  designated  are  built  of 
squared  stones,  and  bear  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity.  They  lie 
one  below  the  other,  at  a  height  of  2,600  feet  above  the  sea,  at  tiie. 
west  end  of  the  narrow  Wady  Urtas,  whicli  runs  east  and  west  across 
the  track  by  which  v/e  had  come  from  Hebron.  In  a  place  so  lonely, 
these  vast  structures  till  the  mind  with  wonder.  They  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  only  a  short  interval,  and  the  bottom  of  each  is 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  one  below  it.  The  uppor  pool  has  the 
great  length  of  380  feet,  and  is  229  feet  broad  at  the  west,  and  236  at 
the  east  end,  while  its  depth  is  twenty-five  feet.  The  middle  pool, 
however,  is  no  less  than  423  feet  long,  160  feet  broad  at  the  west,  and 
250  at  the  east  end,  and  its  depth  is  thirtv-nine  feet.  But  the  lowest 
pool  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  measuring  582  feet  in  length,  148  feet 
broad  at  the  west,  and  207  at  the  east  end,  with  a  depth  of  fifty  feet. 
The  depth,  I  may  say,  is  in  each  case  that  of  the  lower,  or  eastern,  end. 
Between  the  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  middle  ])ools  there  is  a  distance 
of  160  feet  and  the  lower  pool  is  248  feet  from  tlie  middle  one,  so  that 
this  gigantic  series  of  reservoirs  extends,  in  all,  to  the  great  distance 
of  1,793  feet,  or  more  than  the  third  of  a  mile.  The  inside  and  the 
bed  of  all  three,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  are  lined  with  cement,  which, 
however,  has  broken  away  in  some  yilaces,  wdiile  in  others  it  has  evi- 
dently been  repaired.  Flights  of  steps  at  the  corners  and  the  middle 
lead  to  the  water,  and  huge  steps  along  the  sides  at  the  bottom,  leave 
a  central  channel  of  extra  depth,  in  which  the  bare  rock  shows  itself 
in  many  places.  Water  stood  in  the  upper  and  middle  pools,  but  the 
lower  one  was  dry.  The  steps  at  the  sides,  along  the  bottom,  are  cut 
in  the  native  rock,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  down  to  them,  as  they 

1  Acts  ii.  5. 
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were  largely  covered  with  the  jelly  of  decaj^ed  water- weeds,  beds  of 
which  floated  in  the  pools.  The  lower  pool  is  connected  with  the 
second  by  a  steep  channel,  through  which,  however,  there  was  no 
water  running  ;  but  a  steady  flow  came  into  the  second  pool  from  an 
opening  connecting  it  with  the  first.  The  walls  must  be  immensely 
strong  to  have  stood  firm  for  so  many  centuries ;  but,  of  course,  they 
are  in  reality  only  a  facing  to  the  rock,  out  of  which  all  the  cisterns 
have  been  hewn. 

Immediately  to  the  north-Avest  of  the  Pools  is  an  abandoned,  strag- 
gling fort,  built  by  the  Saracens,  and  known  as  El-Burak.  Two  or 
three  men  were  living  in  the  rude  chambei's  inside  the  gate,  and  some 
poor  Arabs  had  sought  temporary  shelter  in  the  wide,  forsaken  interior, 
which  is  square  and  devoid  of  buildings.  Herds  and  flocks  evidently 
made  use  of  it  as  a  spacious  fold.  In  its  day  the  fort  had  helped  to 
protect  the  Pools,  but  this  service  is  no  longer  necessar3\  Grass  and 
flowers  sprinkled  the  ground  outside,  but  the  slo})es  north  and  south, 
closing  in  the  valley,  were  unusually  wild  and  bare  ;  the  winter  storms, 
unchecked  by  trees  or  shrubs,  having  washed  down  all  the  soil  and  left 
the  hill-sides  strewn  wdth  great  blocks  of  stone  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. 

The  Wady  Urtas  sinks  steeply  from  west  to  east,  the  direction  of 
the  Pools ;  so  that,  had  one  pool  been  made  instead  of  three,  the  wady 
must  have  been  dammed  by  a  gigantic  wall — if,  indeed,  any  structure 
could  have  resisted  the  weight  of  such  a  body  of  water  as  would  thus 
have  accumulated.  But  even  to  hew  out  the  three  sejiarate  pools  must 
have  been  a  wonderful  undertaking,  especially  in  an  age  when  science 
was  so  imperfect  that  it  has  left  one  end  of  each  excavation  broader 
than  the  other,  apparently  from  inability  to  follow  a  straight  line. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  indications  of  imperfect  engineering,  though 
the  effect,  as  a  whole,  is  so  striking.  Tradition  ascribes  the  enterprise 
to  Solomon,  and  we  know  that  he  had  great  gardens  near  Jerusalem, 
and  a  pleasure-palace,  to  which  he  drove  out  in  royal  pomp.  These, 
it  may  be,  -were  in  Wady  Urtas,  watered  by  the  abundant  streams  from 
the  Pools.  Perhaps  it  is  of  these,  and  in  this  very  place,  that  the 
Beloved  sings:  "Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  thou  south,  blow 
upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  may  flow  out.^  Let  my  beloved 
come  into  his  garden  and  eat  his  precious  fruits."  Perhaps  it  was  in 
these  delicious  retreats  that  he  sang  of  his  bride  as  "a  garden  barred, 
a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed,"  and  compared  her  to  a  paradise- 
garden  of  pomegranates  and  all  kinds  of  noble  fruits,  henna,  with  spike- 
nard plants,  spikenard  and  saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all 
kinds  of  incense-bearing  trees,  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  all  the  best  of 
spices.2  Tlie  beauty  of  the  Wady  Urtas  lower  down  makes  it  easy 
1  Cant.  iv.  16;  rather  "that  its  fragrance  may  spread  abroad."    2  Cant.  iv.  12—14. 
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to  think  that  the  famous  king  enjowMl  the  glories  of  spring  in  its  bositni. 
We  read  of  him,  "1  made  me  great  works;  1  builded  me  lioiises ;  I 
planted  me  vineyards ;  I  made  me  gardens  and  parks ;  and  1  planted 
trees  in  them,  of  all  kinds  of  fruits;  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
water  therefrom  the  fruit  where  trees  were  reared."^  Why  may  not 
these  pools  be  those  of  Urtas?  They  may  well  have  been  the  work  of 
that  ancient  time  ;  their  very  defects,  in  some  respects,  being  an  indirect 
evidence  of  their  antiquity,  for  while  the  supreme  triumphs  of  Hebrew 
architecture  were  carried  out  by  the  help  of  skilled  Tyrian  architects 
and  masons,  those  in  which  only  native  skill  could  be  em])loyed  would 
naturallv  be  less  ])erfect.  We  see  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  subter- 
ranean rock  conduit  at  Siloam,  dating,  it  is  thought,  from  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  for  the  workmen,  beginning  at  both  ends,  have  missed  each 
other's  approach,  so  as  to  need  a  cross-opening  to  effect  a  junction.  It 
is  quite  j)ossible,  then,  that  these  huge  excavations  are  a  memorial  of 
the  labor  exacted  by  Solomon  from  his  people,  the  bitterness  of  which 
led.  under  Rehoboam,  to  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes.^ 

The  supply  of  these  great  reservoirs  was  derived  from  four  springs, 
one  of  which  flows  underground  into  the  west,  or  upper  pool,  through 
a  vault ;  the  second  is  said  to  bubble  up  from  beneath  the  bottom  of 
the  Pools;  the  third  runs  through  a  small  channel,  partly  of  stones, 
partly  of  stoneware  pipes,  from  the  hill-side  south-east  of  the  fort:  a 
clear,  bright  stream,  with  which  I  quenched  my  thirst,  at  a  gap  in  the 
top  of  its  square  stone  bed.  The  forth  rises  inside  the  old  castle. 
There  was,  besides,  a  high-level  aqueduct  which  brought  water  down  a 
long  wady  from  the  south,  partly  the  flow  of  a  spring  now  dried  up, 
but  also  the  surface  drainage  of  the  hills,  for  provision  was  made  that 
nothing  should  be  lost.  But  the  chief  of  all  these  sources  is  that  which 
rises  on  the  hill-side,  about  200  paces  west  of  the  upper  })ool,  and  flows 
into  it,  as  I  have  said,  through  a  vault;  its  subterranean  course  lead- 
ing to  a  popular  belief  that  it  is  the  "  sealed  fountain  "  of  Solomon's 
Song, 

In  former  times,  when  the  whole  water  system  of  which  the  Pools 
were  the  centre  Avas  perfect,  a  great  aqueduct,  the  continuation  of  that 
which  stretched  for  nearh^  ten  miles  from  the  south,  ran  under  the 
Pools,  receiving  additional  supplies  from  them,  and  was  led  on,  by  a 
winding  course,  along  the  hill-sides,  past  Bethlehem,  to  the  Temple 
space  in  Jerusalem.  The  portion  of  this  great  work  which  lies  south 
of  the  Pools  is  apparently  very  old,  the  channel  being  sometimes  cut 
in  the  rocks,  and  at  one  place  tunnelled  through  them.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  it  is  formed  of  strong  masonry,  sometimes  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  faced  with  ashlar;  the  waterway  varying  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in 

1  Eccles.  ii.  4  fE.   2  1  Kings  xiL 
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depth,  lined  throughout  with  strong  cement,  and  covered  with  loose 
§labs  of  stone.  Under  the  Pools  the  water  flowed  in  stoneware  pipes, 
with  air-holes  at  intervals,  to  relieve  the  pressure. 

There  were,  moreover,  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  four  other  aqueducts 
connected  with  tlie  Pools  and  the  Valley  of  Urtas:  one  which  entered 
Jerusalem  near  the  Joppa  Gate,  at  a  high  level;  another,  now  quite 
ruined,  which  stretched  in  the  same  direction ;  a  third  to  supply 
villages  to  the  eastward;  while  the  fourth  was  led,  apparently  by 
Herod,  towards  his  famous  fortress  and  city  of  Herodium,  now  the 
Frank  Mountain,  to  water  the  gardens  with  which  he  beautified  the 
neighborhood.  The  officers  of  the  Palestine  Survey  think  that  all 
these  gigantic  works  date  from  the  Roman  period.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  very  probably  the  identical  conduits  of  which  Josephus 
speaks,  as  built  by  Pontius  Pilate  Avith  money  taken  from  the  Temple 
treasury,  and  therefore  sacred,  as  "corban,"  or  devoted  to  God.  This 
efibrt,  however,  to  benefit  the  city  involved  Pilate  in  more  hatred  than 
all  his  other  acts,  it  being  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  robbery  of  Church 
funds.  But,  though  Roman  governors  may  have  added  to  works  they 
found  already  in  existence,  and  perhaps  repaired  dilapidations  which 
may  have  been  extensive,  why  should  Josephus  have  mentioned  Pilate 
as  having  made  only  one  aqueduct,  which  was  an  undertaking  so  much 
less  magnificent  than  the  Pools,  if  thej^  themselves  were  his  work  or 
that  of  any  other  Roman?  From  the  roofing  of  portions  of  the  aque- 
ducts with  half- formed  arches,  and  from  the  look  of  the  fragments  of 
the  great  one,  near  Jerusalem,  being  so  much  more  ancient  than  the 
Roman  style,  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  belief  that  though  the  contem- 
poraries of  our  Lord  may  have  repaired  or  added  to  existing  structures, 
the  glory  of  hewing  out  the  huge  Pools  belongs  to  the  great  Hebrew 
king,   Solomon,   and  that  they  form   a  splendid  relic  of  his  peaceful 


greatness. 


Such  works  for  the  suppl}'-  of  water  to  Jerusalem  and  the  country'- 
east  of  Urtas  may  well  excite  astonishment  in  the  present  condition  of 
Palestine.  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  by  Canon  Tristram  that 
aqueducts  are  found  not  onh^  in  a  district  like  this,  where  nearness  to 
the  capital  might  explain  their  presence,  but  in  places  which  have,  for 
ages,  been  unpeopled  and  desolate.  They  span  in  man}-  places  the  pro- 
found gorges  between  Jerusalem  and  Quarantania;  we  find  traces  of 
them  at  Engedi,  on  the  Dea  Sea  ;  they  are  still  visible  at  different  parts 
of  the  dismal  wilderness  of  Jud«a.  Indeed,  even  in  the  wadys  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  we  find  traces  of  carefully-cemented 
conduits,  once  suppljdng  cisterns  which  are  still  perfect,  and  may  some 
day  restore  fertility,  after  ages  of  neglect,  to  regions  which  need  only 
water  to  blossom  like  the  rose,^ 

I  Pict.  Palestine,  i.  141. 
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The  village  of  Urtas  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  Pools,  clinging,  in  ruin,  to  the  south  sl()})e,  which  is  both 
steep  and  bare,  like  all  the  scenery  around.  Tlicre  are  still  some 
inhabitants,  who  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  hovels  on  the  hill-side,  unfit 
for  human  dwellings.  A  few  trees  grow  amidst  the  houses,  which  are 
flat-roofed,  and  roughly  built  of  stones,  but  showing  every  stage  of 
dilapidation.  Except  for  the  climate,  such  a  })lace  would,  in  fact,  be 
uninhabitable.  Yet  this  seems  to  have  been  the  site  oi'  Etam,  where 
Solomon  had  his  royal  gardens,  witli  streams  running  through  them, 
Rehoboam,  also,  thought  Etam  worth  fortifying,  along  with  Bethle- 
hem and  Tekoa.i  There  are  still,  indeed,  the  foundations  of  a  square 
tower — a  low,  broad  wall  of  large  squared  stones  ;  and  the  rocks  are  in 
some  places  hewn  and  scar[)ed:  evidences  of  a  military  post,  with  its 
defences,  in  olden  days.  One  attraction  yet  exists  Avhich  may  account 
for  the  importance  once  attached  to  a  spot  now  so  miserable:  a  foun- 
tain sends  forth  an  abundant  supply  of  fine  water,  which  flows  in  a 
bright,  murmuring  stream,  all  the  year  round,  down  the  valley.  In 
such  a  thirsty  land,  it  may  well  have  delighted  both  Solomon  and  his 
foolish  son,  and  no  doubt  it  might,  even  now,  if  utilized  as  it  should  be, 
make  Wady  Urtas  a  paradise.  It  is,  however,  used  to  some  extent, 
for  along  its  sides  are  gardens  of  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  oranges, 
and  even  pears,  apples,  and  cherries,  intermingled  with  plots  in  which 
grow  cauliflowers,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Shut  in  by 
steep  slopes  of  grey  rock,  which  are  sjn'inkled  at  one  spot  with  the 
dilapidated  hovels  of  the  village,  this  greenery  is  all  the  more  delight- 
ful on  that  account,  and  serves  to  show  what  the  place  may  have  been 
in  Solomon's  dav. 

Insect  life  was  already  quickening  in  the  sun,  and  ants  were  busy,  as 
always  in  warm  weather,  at  their  multifarious  occupations.  Was  it 
here  that  the  Wise  Man  noticed  them,  and  wrote,  "Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard:  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise;  which  having  no  chief,^ 
overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth 
her  food  in  the  harvest"?^  Modern  science  has  felt  a  difficulty  in 
these  words,  since  the  ant  does  not  liv-e  on  grain,  but  on  flesh,  insects, 
and  the  sweet  sap  or  other  exudations  of  trees,  which  it  could  not  store 
up  for  winter  use,  and  since  it  sleeps  during  winter,  in  all  but  very  hot 
climates.  The  truth  is,  we  must  not  look  in  Scripture  for  science, 
which  was  unknown  in  early  ages,  for  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Revela- 
tion to  teach  it,  and  the  sacred  writers,  in  this  as  in  other  matters  of  a 
similar  kind,  were  left  to  write  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  their 
day.  We  find  the  same  idea  in  another  passage  of  the  same  book. 
"  There  be  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  thej^  are 
exceeding  wise :  the  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
1  2  Chron.  xi,  6.   2  Or  "  judge."    3  Prov.  vi.  6-«, 
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their  meat  in  the  summer."  ^  It  was  universally  believed  in  antiquity 
that  ants  did  so,  and  even  Dr.  Thomson,  in  "  The  Land  and  the  Book," 
and  Neil,  in  his  "  Palestine  Explored,"  cling  to  bhe  idea.^  Ants  do, 
indeed,  fill  their  nests  with  many  things,  but  it  is  to  pad  them  warmly, 
and  keep  themselves  from  the  damp  earth  ;  and  hence,  though  they  are 
undoubtedly  assiduous  in  harvest-time  in  carrying  off  grains  of  corn, 
chaff,  grass,  seeds,  and  vegetable  husks  of  all  kinds,  they  do  so  to  make 
their  underground  rooms  comfortable,  not  to  lay  up  food  for  a  season 
during  which,  in  many  parts,  they  eat  nothing.  Anj'one  may  see  the 
proof  of  this  for  himself  by  opening  an  ants'  nest.  He  will  find  every- 
thing to  make  it  warm,  but  the  supposed  "  stores "  are  left  quite 
untouched. 

It  is  not  certain,  indeed,  that  in  Palestine  ants  hibernate,  for  they 
may  be  seen — at  least  in  the  warm  district  round  the  Dead  Sea — busy 
on  the  tamarisk-trunks,  seeking  their  food,  even  in  January.  The  mis- 
take is  similar  to  that  which  prevails  very  generally,  even  in  our  own 
day,  as  to  ants'  eggs,  which  is  the  name  popularly  given,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  to  the  pupse^  or  ants  in  process  of  transformation 
into  the  perfect  insect.  They  then  closely  resemble  grains  of  corn,  and 
are  carried  out  daily  by  their  nurses  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
taken  in  again  before  evening.  Who  that  has  broken  into  an  ants' 
nest,  by  accident  or  intentionally,  has  not  seen  the  workers  rushing  off 
with  these  white,  egg-like  bodies,  in  trembling  haste,  to  bear  them  to 
a  place  of  security?  But  if  w'e  nowadays  make  a  popular  mistake  in 
thinking  these  to  be  eggs,  how  much  more  natural  was  it  that  errone- 
ous ideas,  on  another  point  of  ant-life,  should  obtain  three  thousand 
years  ago!  Mr.  Neil's  experience,  indeed,  shows  how  easily  a  mistake 
might  arise.  While  encamped,  about  the  middle  of  March,  near 
Tiberias,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  he  noticed  a  line  of  large,  black  ants 
marching  towards  their  nest,  each  laden  with  a  grain  of  barley,  larger 
and  longer  than  itself,  so  that  they  looked  like  a  moving  multitude  of 
barleycorns.  This  line,  he  found,  extended  to  a  spot  where  some  of 
the  corn  for  his  beasts  had  been  spilt  by  the  mule-drivers,  or  had  fallen 
from  the  nosebags,  and  was  now  being  appropriated  by  the  ants.  That 
they  should  carry  it  off,  seemed  at  once  to  justify  the  supposition  that 
they  were  doing  so  to  lay  up  food  for  the  winter,  and  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  ants  do  not  eat  dried  barley  or 
any  other  dry  grain. 

1  Prov.  XXX.  24,  25.    2  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  509 ;  Palestine  Explored,  p.  76. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

URTAS. 

In  the  vfilley  of  Urtas,  and  on  the  hills,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
mingled  together,  were  feeding,  as  Labau's  flocks  used  to  do  long  ago 
under  the  care  of  Jacob;^  the  sheep  of  course,  all  broad -tailed;  that  is. 
with  a  great  mass  of  fat,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  tail  runs  down 
like  a  dividing  line,  jirojecting  from  it  at  the  lower  end.  There  were 
also  a  few  camels,  and  some  cattle,  so  that  on  these  ai)parently  barren 
hill-sides  there  was  nourishment  for  even  the  larger  animals.  The 
gardens  ceased  before  the  pasturage  began;  the  gravelly  soil  soon 
drinking  up  the  sweet  rivulet  which  had  been  bi'awling  over  the  peb- 
bles and  stones. 

Tekoa,  and  also  the  Frank  Mountain,  where  Ilerod  the  Great  was 
buried,  could  both  be  visited  better  from  Urtas  than  from  any  other 
point.  It  is  a  steady  climb  from  the  bottom  of  the  wady  to  the  table- 
land above;  the  track  leading  to  the  right,  and  the  pleasant  compan- 
ionship of  the  old  aqueducts,  still  snpplying  Jerusalem,  brightens  part 
of  the  journey.  At  one  |)lace,  a  spring  pours  out  through  two  mouths 
under  a  canopy,  its  waters  in  part  supplying  Bethlehem ;  water-car- 
riers were  filling  their  skins  at  it,  and  carrying  them  to  the  town. 
This  stream,  no  doubt,  was  once  connected  with  the  aqueduct  that  led 
from  Solomon's  Pools  to  the  forecourts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  aqueduct  is  still  perfect  for  some  distance;  its  bed  measures  about 
a  foot  deep  and  the  same  in  width,  with  a  covering  of  flat  stones, 
which,  however,  was  gone  in  some  places,  giving  man  and  beast  a 
highly-prized  opportunity  of  quenching  their  thirst.  The  conduit, 
was,  in  fact,  exactly  like  that  which  I  had  seen  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Pools,  and  from  which  I  had  drunk;  indeed,  it  was  a  continua- 
tion of  it. 

The  hills  between  Urtas  and  El-Fureidis — a  diminutive  of  the  Ara- 
bic word  for  Paradise — are  very  desolate  and  scorched,  but  had  once 
been  carefully  terraced  and  cultivated.  The  mountain  honored  by 
Herod  as  the  site  of  his  fortress  rises  steep  and  round — 300  or  400  feet 
above  the  plain — like  the  cone  of  a  volcano  from  which  the  top  has 
been  cut  away.  Yet  it  is  only  190  feet  higher  than  the  village  of 
Urtas,  so  that  if  the  road  had  ascended  for  part  of  the  way,  there  must 
have  been  a  descent  for  the  rest  of  it — the  beginning  of  the  slope 
towards  the  Jordan.  This  isolated  height,  Josephus  tells  us,  Herod 
raised  still  higher,  or,  at  least,  tilled  up  and  trimmed  to  suit  his  design, 
erecting  on  the  flat  space  at  the  top  a  great  Roman  castle,  with  rounded 

1  Gen.  XXX.  35. 
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towers,  and  providing  within  it  a  magnificent  palace  for  himself.  The 
fortress  was  reached  by  a  wonderful  stairway  of  hewn  stone,  200  steps 
high.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  other  grand  j)alaces  were  built  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  and  the  wliole  plain  around  was  covered  with 
houses,  forming  a  large  town  in  the  Italian  style,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Western  civilization  and  refinement;  the  castle  protecting  the 
whole. 

The  name  of  "  the  Little  Paradise,"  which  the  place  still  bears,  mav 
have  arisen  from  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  no  less  than  of  the  town, 
for,  as  I  have  said,  Herod  brought  a  plentiful  stream  from  the  Pools 
of  Solomon  to  irrigate  the  soil  and  su})ply  every  want  of  the  com- 
munity, in  an  age  when  public  and  private  baths  were  considered  a 
first  necessity  of  life.  He  had  defended  himself  bravely  against 
the  Parthians  at  this  spot,  when  pursued  by  Antigonus,  and  had 
been  forced  to  flee  from  Masada,  where  his  brother  Joseph  had 
command,  and  to  seek  refuge,  first  in  Egypt  and  then  in  Eome.  On 
his  triumphant  return,  however,  he  resolved  to  fortifj'  a  spot  not  only 
dear  to  him  from  the  memory  of  his  escape  from  great  peril,  but  also 
of  high  importance  as  commanding  the  gorges  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here,  also,  he  was  at  last  buried  with  great  pomp,^  his  body  being- 
carried  to  its  last  resting-place-  from  Jericho,  to  which  he  had  gone 
very  shortly  before  his  death  from  the  warm  baths  of  Callirrhoe,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

A  steep  ascent  of  ten  minutes,  on  foot,  brings  one  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  the  flat  surface  of  the  ground  forms  a  space  about  750  feet 
round.  The  Avhole  of  this  is  enclosed  by  the  ruins  of  a  circular  fort- 
ress of  hewn  stones,  with  four  massive  round  towers,  standing,  one  at 
each  of  the  cardinal  points.  Inside,  the  ground  slopes  to  a  hollow  in 
the  centre,  as  if  the  walls  had  been  built  on  an  artificial  mound.  There 
are  no  escarpments  on  the  hill,  as  on  that  of  Samaria,  for  though  there 
are  remains  of  terraces  round  the  lower  part  of  it,  they  have  evidently 
been  rather  for  cultivation  than  defense.  The  tradition  of  the  locality 
is  that  Herod  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beside  the  great  pub- 
lic reservoir;  and  a  mound  which  may  one  day  repay  a  search,  stands 
now  in  the  centre  of  the  long-dried  pool.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Roman  general  took  Herodium  without  resistance,  and  with  this 
incident  it  passes  from  history.  Since  then,  however,  the  legend  arose 
from  Avhich  it  got  its  present  name  in  Western  Europe — the  Frank 
Mountain — the  Crusaders  being  fabled  to  have  held  it  against  the  Sar- 
acens for  forty  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  wrested  from  them. 
But  as  Irby  and  Mangles  remark,^  "the  place  is  too  small  ever  to  have 
contained  half  the  number  of  men  which  would  have  been  requisite  to 
make  any  stand  in  such  a  country:  and  the  ruins,  though  they  might 

1  Geikie,  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  i.  3G-48.    2  Ibid.,  i.  249.    3  Travels,  p.  340. 
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be  those  of  a  spot  once  defended  by  the  Fi-anks,  appear  to  have  had  an 
earlier  oriiiin,  as  the  architecture  seems  to  be  liomaii." 

The  view  from  the  toj)  is  very  wide  towards  the  iiortli,  but  less  so 
towards  the  soutli  and  west.  The  Mount  of  Olives  stands  out  as  if 
close  at  iiand,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  eye  notes  hill  beyond  hill, 
each  a  venerable  site.  To  the  east  and  south  the  landscape  is  especi- 
ally interesting,  as  that  of  the  region  consecrated  by  the  story  of  David 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To  the  south  stretches  a  desolate  succession 
of  earth-waves,  sinking  towards  both  south  and  east;  their  color  dark 
grey;  their  outline  relieved  by  no  tree  or  verdure,  for  the  sj)arse 
growth  to  be  seen  here  and  there  is  dried  up  till  it  is  brown,  instead  of 
green.  Ruins  on  the  hills  add  artificial  to  natural  desc^lation,  and  the 
sense  of  this  is  deepened  by  the  knowledge  that  these  ridges  of  forbid- 
ding barrenness  are,  in  many  cases,  the  walls  of  yawning  ravines,  into 
whose  de{)ths  the  sunshine  falls  only  in  a  passing  gleam,  as  it  crosses 
the  narrow  o[)ening  above.  To  the  east,  the  same  desert  loneliness 
and  lifeless  silence  prevail,  till  the  eye  rests  on  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  3,000  feet  below  where  you  stand.  Near  you,  the  long 
undulations  of  rock,  broken  into  countless  gorges  and  small  valleys,  are 
like  nothing  so  much  as  rudely  crumpled,  coarse,  dark  greyish-bi'own 
paper.  You  have  immediately  before  3'ou  the  home  of  the  viper,  the 
locust,  the  wild  bee,  the  fox,  the  jackal,  the  partridge,  and  the  wild 
goat;  for  ages  it  has  been  shunned  by  man.  Beyond  this  foreground, 
still  looking  eastwards,  light,  pinkish-yellow  hills  succeed,  ridge 
beyond  ridge,  sinking  ever  lower  and  lower,  till  through  their  clefts 
the  Dead  Sea  carries  the  eye  across  its  deep  blue  to  the  light  red  or 
purple  mountains  of  Moab,  rising  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  hills 
on  this  side,  and  seamed  into  wide  ravines  by  the  torrents  of  innumer- 
able winters. 

Over  this  wild,  inhospitable  region,  David  wandered  when  a  shep- 
herd, for  no  landscape  in  Palestine  is  so  rocky  or  barren  as  not  to  afford 
pasture  to  wandering  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  either  on  the  slopes  or 
in  the  ravines.  Here,  also,  he  lived  with  his  400  outlaws,  when  hunted 
like  a  partridge  by  Saul;  hiding  in  the  caves  so  numerous  in  every 
ravine,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  countless  valle3's  or  gorges  which  cut 
up  the  face  of  the  country  into  so  tangled  a  network  or  labyrinth  that 
the  whole  district  has  been  a  favorite  haunt,  in  all  ages,  of  those  who, 
from  any  cause,  desired  security  from  the  interference  of  the  outside 
world.  Here,  also,  St.  John  the  Ba|)tist  spent  long  years  of  solitary 
musing  on  the  things  of  God,  till  his  soul  kindled  into  irresistible 
ardor,  which  drove  him  Ibrth  among  men  to  plead  with  them  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  During  the  hot  months  it  is  a 
land  of  scorpions,  lizards,  and  snakes,  so  that  his  experience  readily 
supplied  him  with  a  comparison  for  his  wicked  contemporaries,  whom 
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he  denounced  as  "a  generation  of  vipers." ^  Wild  bees  make  their 
combs  in  the  hollows  of  the  limestone  rocks;  the  aromatic  thymes, 
mints,  and  other  labiate  plants,  sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  wilder- 
ness, furnishing  them  with  honey,  which  is  more  plentiful  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Judgea  than  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  They  thus  pro- 
vided for  him  a  main  article  of  his.  diet,  while  in  one  wady  or  anotlier, 
or  in  some  cleft,  there  was  always  water  enough  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Locusts,  the  other  article  of  his  food,  are  never  wanting  in  this  region, 
and,  indeed,  are  to  this  day  eaten  by  the  Arabs  in  the  south-east  of 
Judasa,  the  very  district  where  John  lived;  by  those  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  by  some  tribes  in  Gilead.  They  stew  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  butter,  and  travellers  say^ — for  I  myself  have  never  tasted 
them — that  they  are  very  like  shrimps  in  flavor. 

Locusts,  thus  always  &und  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  multiply 
sometimes,  as  every  reader  of  the  Bible  knows,  into  vast  swarms,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Canon 
Tristram  came  on  such  an  invading  host  at  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in 
1864 — 5.  "The  swarms,  then  in  a  larva  or  wingless  state,"  he  tells 
us,  "marched  steadily  up  the  trees  which  fringed  the  river,  denuding 
them  of  every  strip  of  foliage,  and  even  of  the  tender  bark,  not  sparing 
the  resinous  tamarisk.  As  they  stripped  the  twigs  they  marched 
onwards,  pushed  by  the  hordes  behind,  and  fell  by  myriads  into  the 
rapid  stream,  wliere  they  were  at  once  eaten  in  thousands  by  the 
fish."^  The  Rev.  Canon  Holland  also  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of 
a  visitation  of  locusts  which  he  encountered.  "On  April  5th,  when 
we  were  encamped  at  the  fort  of  Jebel  Musa  (Mount  Sinai),"  he  says, 
"  the  locusts  were  first  seen  by  us.  A  light  breeze  from  the  north- 
west was  blowing,  and  they  came  up,  in  its  face,  from  the  south-east, 
flying  steadily  against  it,  many  of  them  at  a  great  height.  They  soon 
increased  in  number,  and  as  their  glazed  wings  glanced  in  the  sun, 
they  had  the  appearance  of  a  snow-storm.  Many  settled  on  the 
ground,  which  was  soon,  in  many  places,  quite  yellow  with  them,  and 
every  blade  of  green  soon  disappeared.  For  two  days  the  flight  jiassed 
over  our  heads,  undiminished  in  numbers.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
able  to  fly  much  against  the  wind,  their  wings  being  blown  across  if 
they  got  their  tail  to  leeward,  and  then  they  came  spinning  down  to 
the  ground;  when  they  alighted  they  always  faced  the  wind.  On  the 
third  morning,  the  flight  had  diminished  much  in  numbers,  but  many 
were  still  passing  over,  and  as  we  walked  along,  clouds  of  them  rose 
before  us.  They  were  diflicult  to  catch,  except  in  the  early  morning, 
when  they  seemed  benumbed  with  cold,  before  the  sun  had  risen. 
We  found  them  all  over  the  peninsula,  wherever  we  went." 

"In  vain,"  says  the  same  writer,  "the  Arabs  in  charge  of  the  con- 

1  Matt.  iii.  l,  5—7 ;  Luke  iii.  3,  7.    2  Nat.  Hist.of  Bible,  p.  314. 
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vent  gardens  beat  iron  pans,  ami  sliouteil,  and  Iji'u.shetl  tliern  away  Trom 
the  beds,  with  pahn-leaves;  they  swanned  in,  till  every  green  thing 
was  eaten." 

Ill  Palestine  locusts,  by  means  of  their  ovipositors,  lay  their  ^gs, 
before  the  rainy  season  begins,  in  holes  and  cracks  of  the  earth;  and 
these,  it"  they  have  escaped  their  numerous  enemies,  are  hatched  in 
spring,  to  tlie  immber  of  one  hundre<l  or  nun-c  i'or  eacli  mother-locust. 
In  April  and  May  the  insects  are  as  large  as  flies,  and  cover  the  earth 
with  a  black,  moving  mass  of  larvae,  such  as  Canon  Tristram  describes, 
even  more  hurtful  than  the  full-grown  insect.  In  two  months  they 
are  four  times  as  large  as  in  May,  and,  having  rapidly  grown  to  the 
size  of  the  common  grasshopper,  march  on  in  a  straight  line,  crawling 
at  first,  but  afterwards  leaping,  as  they  get  older;  their  i)ath  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  like  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness.^ It  is  as  if  "  a  fire  devoured "  everything  green  as  they 
advanced;  and  their  track,  when  they  have  })assed,  is  as  if  utterly 
burned  up.^  Fields  of  standing  wheat  and  barlc}^,  vineyards,  mulberry 
orchards,  groves  of  olive,  fig,  and  other  trees,  are  in  a  few  hours 
stripped  of  every  green  blade  and  leaf,  the  very  bark  being  often 
destroyed,  so  that,  as  Joel  says,  "the  twigs  are  made  white." ^  They 
cover  the  face  of  the  ground,  as  of  old,  during  the  Plagues  of  Egypt, 
so  that  the  eartli  is  hidden  by  them,'*  and,  as  Canon  Holland  says,  they 
sweep  on  in  sucli  numbers  that  they  take  days  to  pass.  In  1881,  250 
tons  of  locusts  were  destroyed  by  the  English  in  Cv])ruH,  each  ton  con- 
taiuing  over  90,000,000  of  these  pests.^  When  they  fly,  the  light 
shines  like  a  yellow  haze  through  the  swarm.  Quiet  at  night,  they 
weigh  down  the  bushes  and  hedges  till  the  sun  revives  them,  and  then 
they  set  forward  again  on  their  awful  progress.^  They  have  no  king, 
as  the  Book  of  Proverbs  tells  us,'''  "yet  they  go  forth,  all  of  them,"  as 
in  an  ordered  march.  Nothing  turns  them  aside. .  As  in  the  Egyptian 
plague,  "they  fill  the  houses"  of  rich  and  poor  alike ;^  "they  run  u]) 
any  wall  that  opposes  them,  they  climb  up  upon  the  houses,  they  enter 
in  at  the  windows,"  so  that  in  many  cases,  as  at  Nazareth  in  1865,  the 
inhabitants  have  to  give  up  their  dwellings  to  them.  Impelled  by 
blind  instinct,  they  do  not  even  seek  to  avoid  any  pool  or  stream  in 
their  path,  but  walk  or  leap  steadily  on,  and  are  either  entirely  swept 
away  or  gradually  form  a  bridge  over  which  those  behind  mav  cross 
in  safety.  The  dead  bodies,  in  such  cases,  often  cause  a  pestilence,  as 
in  the  visitation  mentioned  in  Joel.^ 

When  they  have  acquired  wings,  which  they  do  in  June,  or  the 
beginning  of  July,^°they  naturally  betake  themselves  to  the  air,  through 

1  Joel  li.  3.  2  Joel  ii.  3.  3  Dent,  xxviii.  3S,  39,  42;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  4fi;  Joel  i.  7.  4  Exod.  x  5. 
5  Geikie,  Hours  with  (he  Bible,  iv.  lo7.  Ci  Nail.  iii.  17.  7  Prov.  xxx.  27.  «  Exod.  x.  (i:  Joelii.9. 
9  Joel  ii.  20.  10  Wetzsteiii  (Dditzscli.  Hoh'.  n.  Prcd.,  p.  446)  says  that  as  a  rule  the  locusts  are 
seen  creeping  about  in  Syria  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  develop  so  quickly  that  they  begin  to 
reproduce  by  the  middle  of  April. 
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wliich  they  pass  like  a  cloud/  with  a  noise  which  no  one  can  forget 
who  has  once  heard  it." 

By  the  Mosaic  Law  locusts  were  reckoned  "clean,"  so  that  St.  John 
the  -Baptist,  a  strict  Jew,  could  lawfully  eat  them.  Winged  creatures 
that  go  on  four  legs  were  forbidden,  but  the  Hebrews  might  eat  such 
as  liad  two  legs  rising  above  the  four  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  leaping. 
"Even  tliese  of  them  ye  may  eat,  the  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  bald 
locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  chargol  [another  kind  of  locust]  after  his 
kind,  and  the  grasshop])er  after  his  kind."^  There  are  no  fewer  than 
nine  words  in  the  Bible  for  the  locust  in  its  different  stages,  or  in  its 
different  varieties:  some  of  these  words,  however,  are  incorrectly  trans- 
lated in  our  English  version.  Thus  the  "beetle  "  in  Leviticus  xi."^  is  a 
kind  of  locust,  and  so  the  "grasshopper"  in  the  same  verse.  The 
"palmer-worm  "^  is,  perhaps,  the  migratory  locust  in  its  larva  state,  and 
so,  apparently,  are  the  "  cankerworm  "*^  and  the  "caterpillar."  " 

When  these  terrible  destroyers  visit  a  district,  great  iires  are  lighted 
to  keep  them  from  the  fields  or  gardens;  ditches  are  dug,  into  which 
they  walk,  and  can  thus  be  destroyed,  and  birds  follow  and  feed  on  them 
greedily.  Tliey  are  often  finally  banished,  for  the  season,  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  cold  rainy  weather,  with  moist  air,  which  is  fatal  both  to 
the  eggs  in  the  ground,  and  to  the  insects  in  their  various  stages.  The 
wind,  also,  is  not  unfrequently  a  deliverer.  Flying  swarms  are  power- 
less against  it,  becoming  an  image  of  helplessness  used  by  the  Psalmist 
when  he  says,  "I  am  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust."^  Hence  they 
are  often  carried  into  the  sea,  or  into  rivers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  locust 
plague  on  the  Nile,  or  the  visitation  in  Joel  ;^  their  putrefying  bodies,  as 
I  have  said,  not  seldom  causing  pestilence. 

Tliat  David  should  have  roamed  as  shepherd  and  outlaw  over  the 
region  south  of  the  Frank  Mountain,  led,  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  to 
the  belief  that  the  Cave  of  Khureitun,  in  a  wady  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  site  of  Herodium,  Avas  no  other  than  the  famous  Cave  of  Adul- 
1am,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  discovered  further  to 
the  west.^*^  The  ride  to  Khureitun  carries  us  deeper  into  the  utter  bar- 
renness of  the  wilderness  of  Judi^a,  unrelieved  by  a  tree  or  a  slirub; 
the  few  tufts  of  dwarf  plants  showing  almost  the  only  visible  life  in  the 
thousands  of  white  snails  which  feed  on  them,  and  are,  in  their  turn, 
the  food  of  the  larks  and  other  desert  birds.  The  whole  country  is 
found  to  be  ploughed  by  tlie  rains  of  millenniums  into  countless  gorges 
running  in  all  directions:  occasionally  mere  precipitous  gaps  in  the  soft 
chalky  marl;  sometimes  white  valleys,  divided  from  each  other  only 
by  towering  walls  of  rock;  but  altogether  a  bewildering  labyrinth, 
across  which  no  direct  travel  is  possible. 

1  Joel  li.  5, 10;  Rev.  ix.  9.  2  Joel  ii.  5.  3  Lev.  xi.  20,  22.  4  Lev.  xi.  22.  The  werd  occurs  only 
this  once,  and  so  also  does  "  the  bald  locust "  in  this  verse.  5  Joel.  1.  4,  &c.  6  Joel.  i.  4,  &c.  This 
is  also  translated  "caterpillar"  (Ps.  cv.  34,  &c.).  7  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46.  8  Ps.  clx.  23.  9  Exod.  x.  19: 
Joel  ii.  20.    10  See  ante,  p.  108. 
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Khurcituii  is  said  to  liavc  received  its  name  IVom  a  hermit  cjI'  the 
fourtli  century,  St.  Chariton,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  this  valley  as 
an  anchorite,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  esca})ed  I'roni  robbers  while 
travelling  through  it.  It  was  a  wild  jilacc  in  which  to  choose  a  liorne, 
but  in  those  days  of  ascetic  ]iicty,  the  more  savage  a  locality,  the 
greater  its  attractions.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were, 
perhaps,  4,000  such  anchorites  in  Palestine,  living  in  colonies,  however; 
not  alone.  They  had,  perhaps,  borrowed  their  idea  of  an  isolated  life, 
devoted  to  the  strict  observation  of  Rabbinical  precepts,  from  the 
TherapeutiB  of  Egypt,  although  the  East  has  always  favored  such  a 
form  of  religious  zeal.  We  hear  of  one  Judas  who  lived  as  a  hermit 
somewhere  in  Judiea,  about  110  years  before  Christ,  and  from  his  day 
they  multiiilied,  till  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  they  were  to  be  found 
^evervwhere,  but  especially  to  the  east. 

AVith  such  modes  of  thought  prevailing  among  numbers  of  the 
intensely  religious,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  were  ascetics 
in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  first,  or  that  it  is  related  of  St.  James, 
ihe  brother  of  our  Lord,  that  throughout  his  life  he  followed  the  self- 
denying  rules  of  the  Nazarites.  In  the  prosecution  under  Decius — in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century — multitudes  fled  to  the  deserts  and 
mountains  to  escape  the  storm;  imitating  the  example  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  others  of  Christ's  day,  and  adding  seclusion  from  the  world, 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  meditation,  to  the  mortified  life  then  much 
in  favor.  Before  long  this  new  form  of  self-sacrifice  became  almost  a 
craze,  so  that  the  deserts  bordering  on  Egypt,  and  those  in  or  near 
Palestine,  abounded  with  hermits  or  monks;  the  hermits  living  each 
in  a  separate  cell,  and  passing  a  solitary  life;  the  monks,  as  members 
of  a  settlement  who  lived  in  common.^  The  caves  which  abound  in 
Palestine  were  used  in  early  ages  as  dwellings ;  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  we  have  seen,  showing  this  rude  mode  of  life  even  now.  They 
were  not,  however,  very  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Jews, 
though  a  cave,  used  as  a  store-house  or  manger,  was  often  connected 
with  the  dwelling.  They  were  mostly  reserved  for  tombs,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  shelves  for  the  dead  hewn  out  in  their  sides.  There  was 
very  little  land  that  was  not  rocky;  burial-grounds  were  unknown,  and 
everyone  could  so  easily  obtain  some  cave  in  which  to  lay  his  dead, 
that  the  cases  of  Rachel  and  Joseph  are  the  only  ones  in  which  we 
read  of  another  form  of  sepulture.  But  this  habit  had  in  great  meas- 
ure ceased  when  the  Jews  were  driven  from  their  native  land,  and  tlie 
caves,  so  far  as  shepherds  had  not  appropriated  them  for  folds,  were 
free  to  hermits  who  might  choose  to  make  them  a  dreary  liome. 
Hence  St.  Chariton  lived  and  died  in  the  cave  now  long  known  by  his 
name. 

1  Bin<:haiii,  Christ.  ^n<.,  iii.  50. 
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The  Wacly  Kbureitmi,  though  comparatively  broad  towards  the 
north,  soon  shrinks  into  a  narrow  gorge,  which  might  almost  be  called 
a  fissure  in  the  hills;  its  sides  towering  in  precipices  several  hundred 
feet  high.  The  layers  of  rock  are  perfect]}'-  level,  and  have  been 
weathered  and  worn  at  the  edges  till  a  steep  slope  of  fragments  has 
covered  up  their  face  to  a  good  height;  their  broad  bands  running 
along,  above,  like  the  walls  of  terraces.  High  up,  on  the  southern 
side,  stands  a  ruined  tower,  once  square,  and  above  and  below  it  are 
the  hovels  of  the  village  of  Khureitun,  which  cling  to  a  slope  so  steep 
and  so  entirely  unprotected  that  it  is  a  wonder  anj^one  can  live  there. 
That  3^oung  children,  at  least,  do  not  roll  down  the  abyss  at  tlie  very 
doors  of  the  cabins,  shows  that  the}^  must  be  able  to  hold  on  like  flies. 
The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  beyond  the  village,  and  considerably  lower; 
the  latter  standing  on  the  top  of  the  cliff;  the  former  opening  from  its 
surface.  There  is  no  approach  to  the  cave,  except  by  a  narrow  ledge, 
from  which  you  look  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  far  below  ;  and 
to  make  matters  worse  a  great  rock,  turned  on  edge,  almost  bars  you 
from  finally  reaching  it.  This  must  be  got  over  as  it  best  can,  and 
then,  at  last,  a  narrow,  low,  and  dark  passage  winds  in  tediously,  with 
small  caves  on  each  side,  till  the  great  cave  is  reached. 

You  then  find  j^ourself  in  a  huge  cavern,  deep  in  the  hill,  120  feet 
long,  and  forty  feet  wide,  rising  in  great  natural  arches.  Woe  to  the 
traveller  who  has  not  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  lanterns  to  protect 
his  lights,  for  the  bats  which  make  this  dark  vacuity  their  home, 
scared  by  the  brightness,  dash  wildlj-  hither  and  thither,  in  thousands, 
driving  against  your  face,  and  especially  against  the  candles,  if  they 
are  bare.  In  that  case,  they  are  inevitably  extinguished  in  a  few 
moments.  From  the  central  cave  numerous  passages  branch  out  in  all 
directions,  to  be  crossed,  very  soon,  by  others  at  right  angles,  the  whole 
forming  a  labyrinth  never  hitherto  fully  explored.  One  of  the  galleries 
is  100  feet  long,  and  all  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide — 
partly  natural,  partly  artificial — and  all  on  one  level.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  some  of  the  smaller  caves,  a  sloping  passage  which  leads  to  a 
series  of  chambers  underneath.  Niches  are  found  in  many  of  the  inner 
caverns,  and  fragments  of  stone  cofl&ns,  and  funeral  urns,  show  that 
they  have  been  used  as  resting-places  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  cells 
of  the  living.     The  air  is  pure  and  good. 

This  vast  system  of  caverns  and  passages  was,  doubtless,  originally 
formed  by  water  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  limestone,  and 
thus  setting  free  the  particles  of  the  rock,  so  that  the  entire  hill  was 
gradually  hollowed  out  into  these  strange  natural  excavations.  They 
could  never  have  been  used  by  David  and  his  men  as  their  stronghold, 
if  only  on  account  of  the  dampness  and  the   want  of  light.     They 
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sw.irin,   moreover,   with  scorpions  during  tlie  liot  months;  and  as  to 
bats,  they  seem  the  headquarters  of  tlie  tribe  I'or  this  district. 

Tlic  ruins  of  Tekoa  lie  two  miles  to  the  south-west,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  about  2,(300  feet  above  the  sea.  Leaving  the  gorge  of  Khureitun, 
you  gradually  climb  to  the  plateau  of  the  wilderness,  over  which,  by  a 
track  now  rising,  now  sinking,  Tekoa  is  easily  reached.  Its  ruins, 
which  cover  the  broad  top  of  a  gently-sloping  hill  over  an  area  of  four 
or  live  acres,  consist  chiefly  of  tlie  foundations  of  houses,  once  of 
squared  stones,  some  of  them  bevelled  in  the  Jewish  style.  The  wreck 
of  a  large  square  castle  rises  high  above  all;  and  there  are  also  some 
remains  of  a  Greek  church,  with  several  fragments  of  columns,  once 
suj)porting  its  roof,  and,  what  is  more  touching,  a  baptismal  font  of 
rose-colored  limestone,  which  might  easil}^  be  taken  for  marble. 
Numerous  cisterns  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  there  is  a  run- 
ning sj)ring  within  a  short  distance. 

This  was  the  spot  to  which  Joab  sent  for  the  "wise  woman  "  who 
should  inveigle  David  to  recall  his  worthless  son,  Absalom. ^  An 
open  village  in  these  earlier  days,  it  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Rclio- 
boam,  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  at  least  the  fragment  of  his  father's 
empire  still  left  him  after  the  defection  of  the  Ten  Tribes;  and  here,  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  was  born  the  Prophet 
Amos.  Tliat  he  was  a  shepherd  may  be  easily  realized,  for  this  dis- 
trict is  now  the  territory  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs  whose  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  often  driven  over  the  seemingly  bare  hills  around,  and  man- 
age to  pick  herbage  enough  to  keep  tliem  in  good  condition,  though 
English  sheej),  I  fear,  would  starve  on  such  pasture.  A  belt  of  tal)le- 
land  surrounds  Tekoa  U])on  most  sides,  and  is  to  some  extent  ])loughed 
and  sown;  a  few  patches  of  grain  reappearing  each  spring.  It  was  to 
the  wilderness  stretching  awav  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  broad 
hollow  lying  below  it,  in  that  direction — the  best  pasture-ground  near 
— that  Jehosha})liat  led  forth  his  fighting  men,  headed  by  a  chorus  of 
Levites,  and  found  his  enemies  fled,  having  quarrelled  amongst  them- 
selves. It  was  hither,  also,  after  the  death  of  their  magnificent  brother 
Judas  Maccabauis,  that  Jonathan,  Simeon,  and  John  fled  from  Bacchides, 
the  Syrian  general  before  whom  Judas  had  fallen.-  The  unfortunate 
John,  however,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  band  were  carried  off, 
by  a  force  of  Ammonites  from  Medeba,^  across  the  Jordan.  He  had 
been  sent  by  his  brother  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  make  friendly 
arrangements  with  the  Nabathseans,  when  he  and  his  com]iany  were 
thus  cut  off.  But  while  Simeon  and  Jonathan  still  lay  round  this  very 
Tekoa,  they  had  a  romantic  and  terrible  revenge  for  their  brother's 
fate.  Word  came  to  them  that  a  grand  marriage  had  been  arranged 
between  the  Ammonite  leader's  daughter  and  some  great  man  west  of 

1  2  Sam.  xiv.  2:  2  Chron.  xi.  6;  xx.  20;  Amos  i.  1;  1  Mace.  ix.  33.     2  B.  c.  169.     3  This  is  Griinm'§ 
^meiKlation,  audit  seems  ji;st. 
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tlie  Jordan,  and  that  the  bride  was  being  led  from  Medeba,  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  befitting  "the  daughter  of  one  of  the  great  princes  of 
Canaan."  "  Therefore  they  remembered  John,  their  brother,  and  went 
up  [I'rom  the  valley]  and  hid  themselves  under  cover  of  tlie  mountains,'' 
to  await  their  prey.  And  now,  as  "they  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and 
looked,  behold,  there  was  much  ado,"  and  a  long  train  of  camels  and 
other  beasts,  laden  with  all  that  would  show  tlie  rank  and  wealth  of 
the  bride;  "and  the  bridegroom  came  forth,  and  his  friends  and 
brethren,  to  meet  them,  with  timbrels  and  instruments  of  music,  and 
ma,uy  weapons  ;  "  and  no  doubt  they  had  a  glad  time,  as  the  two  parties 
saluted  each  other,  and  joined  in  one  grand  cavalcade,  to  lead  the  bride 
home.  But  meanwhile  Jonathan  lay  in  ambush  near  the  path  by 
which  they  were  advancing,  and  when  he  had  fairly  caught  them,  he 
called  up  his  men,  and  set  on  the  procession  so  fiercely  that  "many 
fell  down  dead,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the  mountain,  and  Jonathan  took 
all  their  spoils."  "Thus  was  the  marriage  turned  into  mourning,  and 
the  noise  of  their  melody  into  lamentation."^  The  merry  laughter, 
the  clattering,  humming  timbrels,  the  marriage  songs,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  well-horsed  companions,  full  of  life,  and  proud  of  themselves 
and  of  the  bride,  as  they  pace  along  under  a  sky  unspecked  by  cloud; 
the  coy  delight  of  the  bride  and  her  maids  that  the  hour  and  the  man 
have  at  last  arrived,  and  then.  Fate,  in  the  shape  of  Jonathan  and  his 
band,  springing  with  wild  cries  from  behind  every  rock,  and  death 
around  instead  of  the  hope  that  had  danced  before  them — what  a 
strange  and  tragic  story  ! 

The  country  between  Tekoa,  El-Fureidis,  and  Mar  Saba,  which  is 
six  or  eight  miles  oft"  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  is  sacred 
to  different  encampments  of  Arabs,  who  pitch  their  tents  as  the  wants 
of  their  flocks  require.  There  are  several  of  these  encampments  in  the 
district,  each  with  clearly-defined  limits  of  territory,  and  all  much 
alike.  Twenty  to  thirty  long  black  tents,  open  in  front  and  sloping 
downwards  at  the  back,  are  set  up  close  together,  each  containing  two 
apartments ;  the  one  for  the  women  and  children,  the  other  for  the 
men.  When  you  approach  you  find  yourself  announced  by  the  loud 
voices  of  the  hateful  dogs,  whose  barking  presently  brings  out  3'oung 
and  old  to  see  the  stranger ;  the  children  in  the  most  wretched  pretence 
of  dress,  or  without  any  at  all.  Now  and  then,  a  full-armed  sheikh  on 
horseback  is  met,  Avaking  a  disagreeable  feeling  as  he  ])asses,  with  his 
long  spear,  and  his  black  eyes  shining  out  from  his  dark  face:  as  wild 
as  Ishmael.  North-east  from  El-Fureidis  the  country  is  less  bare  than 
to  the  east  or  south  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  even  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Fields,  here  and  there,  run  down  the  slopes,  and  peasants  are  plough- 
ing with  oxen  and  asses,  Flowers  deck  the  sides  of  the  path  ;  grass- 
1  1  Mace.  ix.  36—41. 
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hoppers  and  other  iiiseets  chirp,  leap,  and  fly  about.  The  grasshopper 
and  hjcust  tribes  are  among  tlie  iew  bright  things  one  meets,  lor  tliey 
are  of  all  colors — scarlet,  crimson,  bright  blue,  dark  blue,  yellow,  wliit^, 
green,  and  brown,  as  they  well  may  be  if  the  Rabbis  be  correct  in 
asserting  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  800  varieties  of  them.  Where 
the  hills  j)ermit  a  wide  view,  the  landscape  shows  a  varied  outline,  but 
in  this  part  it  is  neither  precipitous  nor  wild  ;  the  ridges  stretching 
away  in  soil  hues,  and  the  valleys  nowhere  sinking  to  great  depths. 
Trees  are  not  to  be  seen. 

The  district  as  a  whole  between  Mar  Saba  and  Urtas  is,  however, 
verv  desolate,  the  first  village  seen  from  a  distance  being  Tekoa,  to  the 
south.  Three  thousand  years  ago,  the  valleys  and  heights  may  have 
been  more  alive  with  population,  but  they  cannot  at  awy  time  have 
been  thickly  inhabited.  Here,  as  el.sewhere  in  this  region,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  strong  and  brave,  led  his  flocks  in  his  youth.  Lions  came  up  to 
the  hills  from  the  "swellings  of  Jordan,"^  that  is,  from  the  reeds  and 
thickets  of  its  lower  course,  as,  indeed,  they  did  till  a  few  centuries 
auo :  filling  the  wild  gorues  of  the  Kedron  with  their  terrible  roar. 
Perhaps  it  was  aniong  these  very  hills  that  there  came  a  lion,  or  a 
bear,  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  lad  "went  alter  him, 
and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth ;  "  and  when  the 
fierce  creature  rose  against  his  assailant,  he  "caught  him  by  his  beard, 
and  smote  him,  and  slew  him.'"-  Yonder,  perhaps,  on  these  bare 
slopes,  David  wandered  before  his  sheep  and  goats,  sleeping  at  night 
in  some  cave  or  under  some  I'ock,  or  even  in  the  open,  after  gathering 
thorns  and  kindling  a  fire  to  keep  off  wa Id  beasts ;  his  drink,  watei- 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  or  from  a  small  pool  left  in  the  torrent-bed  ; 
his  food,  some  dried  figs  and  bread,  stowed  in  his  scrip,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  his  tunic,  the  favorite  pocket  of  the  common  jieople  even  now. 
Here,  it  may  be,  morning  and  night,  as  his  charge  came  out  of  some 
cave  used  as  a  fold,  or  went  into  it,  he  made  them  pass  one  bv  one 
under  his  shepherd's  staff,  counting  them,  lest  even  one  stray  lamb 
should  be  wanting;  and  here,  alone  with  his  flock,  the  silent  hills,  the 
shining  skies,  his  own  soul,  and  God,  he  may  often  have  taken  up  the 
harp  he  had  invented,  and  composed  to  its  notes  some  of  those  Psalms 
which  have  been  the  joy  of  a  hnndi-ed  generations,  and  are  still  so 
utispeakably  dear  to  the  heart.-"^ 

The  way  to  Bethlehem  led  tlirongh  Wady  Urtas  again,  and  gave 
another  ojiportunity  for  seeing  the  great  Pools,  from  the  eastern  side. 
The  lowest  of  the  three  had  no  water,  the  second  had  some,  and  the 
highest  had  most ;  the  second  being  about  half  full.  A  strong  but- 
tressed wall   runs  across,  at  the  eastern  end  of  each,  its  strength  pro- 

1  Jor.  xlix.  19:  1.  44;  xii.  5.    "  Pride."  in  1?.  V.     2  1  Sam.  xvii.  34  (R.  V.).     3  Lev.  xxvii  32 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  13:  Isa.  xxxii.  2;  1  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Amos  vi.  5 
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portioned  to  the  weight  of  water  it  had  to  resist,  that  of  the  lower  pool 
having  a  slope  of  about  ten  feet,  as  seen  at  a  spot  where  the  earth, 
elsewhere  banked  up  nearly  to  tlie  top  of  the  wall,  revealed  the  struct- 
ure underneath.  There  must,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  this  wall 
have  been  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  of  masonry.  Exquis- 
itely green  patches  of  wlieat  and  barley  were  growing  in  the  little  val- 
ley below;  their  briglitness  specinlly  attractive  because  of  the  desola- 
tion oil  both  sides.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  characteristic  of  Palestine 
that  utter  barrenness  and  rich  fertility  are  almost  every  where  seen  side 
by  side  ;  the  limit  of  moisture  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  them.  I 
noticed  overflow  ducts  in  the  top  of  tlie  pool,  and  conduits  to  lead  off 
the  water,  when  there  was  too  much.  That  on  the  north  side,  next  the 
old  castle,  in  which  the  spring  was  flowing,  was  of  old  red  pottery  pipe, 
half  an  incli  thick,  lying  in  a  square  frame  of  stonework  covered  with 
small  ilat^labs,  some  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  were  missing. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BETHLEHEM. 


The  road  to  Bethlehem  from  the  old  castle  El-Burak  ran  for  a  time 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  low  ascent,  unfenced,  but  ploughed  and  sown, 
witli  no  walls  to  protect  the  ground  on  the  sides  of  the  track,  which 
followed  the  line  of  the  old  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem,  now  no  longer  to  be 
traced  except  in  a  few  places.  We  had  left  a  multitude  of  Russian 
pilgrims  refreshing  themselves  on  the  open  ground  at  the  castle  and 
the  Pools,  and  had  regaled  ourselves  with  some  bread  and  sour  goats'- 
milk — "  leben  "- — ^bought  by  our  man  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  two 
or  three  soldiers  in  the  castle.  It  was  very  nice  indeed,  but  I  was 
thankful  afterwards,  when  I  went  inside  the  castle  gate,  that  I  had  not 
seen  the  matron  who  supplied  it,  or  her  house,  for  acquaintance  with 
either  would  inevitably  have  prevented  my  indulging  in  the  luxury. 
Everyone  knows  that  he  must  swallow  an  alarming  amount  of  unclean- 
ness  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  absorbing  a 
double  dose,  though  the  traveller  in  Palestine  is  in  constant  danger  of 
doing  so. 

At  times,  as  we  rode  on,  of  course  at  a  walk,  for  you  can  very  rarely 
go  faster  in  the  Holy  Land,  because  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  men 
passed  on  asses  or  horses,  which  they  rode  without  compunction  through 
thf!  rising  grain,     The  broad  valley,  running  east  and  then  north^  frprj^ 
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p]l-Bur;ik^  to  Betlileliein,  soon  grew  more  and  more  attractive,  as  we 
neared  the  town.  Olive  and  fig  groves  covered  the  slo])Cs,  intermixed 
with  vineyards,  each  with  its  water-tower,  icniinding  one  (;('  ancient 
times.-  Where  the  ascent  was  steep,  terraces  rose,  one  over  the  other, 
to  prevent  the  soil  being  waslied  away  by  the  rains.  The  patli  along 
which  we  were  advancing  broadened  into  a  road,  with  dry  stone  walls 
of  vellowish-white  limestone  on  each  side,  while  similar  walls  ran  in 
all  directions,  above  us  on  the  right,  and  below  on  the  left,  netting  over 
the  whole  basin  of  the  valley.  Husbandmen  were  everywhere  busy 
at  spring  work.  Everything  looked  fresh  and  cheerful.  The  walls 
were  new  and  well-built;  the  red  soi],  cleared  of  stones,-"^  and  planted 
with  young  orchards,  or  laid  out  for  vegetables,  was  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  was  lost.  For  several  miles  there  were 
no  weeds,  nor  ruins:  a  very  striking  experience  in  Palestine.  The 
industry  expended  was  evident,  for  not  a  few  vineyards  on  the  higher 
side  of  the  road,  as  we  came  near  Bethlehem,  seemed  like  the  bottoms 
of  quarries,  so  covered  were  they  w^ith  stoues.  The  secret  of  this 
uiuisual  activity  and  life  is  easily  to  be  found:  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict are  Christians. 

Passing  a  road  which  dipped,  on  the  left,  through  avenues  of  olives, 
and  then  went  across  the  valley,  and  up  the  slopes  on  the  other  side  to 
Beit  Jala,  another  Christian  village  somewhat  smaller  than  Bethlehem, 
we  rode  on  by  mistake  over  the  bare  limestone  which  here  forms  the 
track,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  which  would  have  taken  us 
straight  to  the  town.  The  Tomb  of  Rachel,  bv  the  roadside,  first 
showed  our  error,  for  it  stands  north  of  Bethlehem,  so  we  turned  and 
went  back  by  another  road  which  climbed  up  a  steep  ascent,  with  the 
limestone  scarped  here  and  there  to  widen  the  track.  The  hill-side 
below  the  houses  is  terraced  into  a  succession  of  "  hanging  gardens," 
rich  with  olives  and  other  fruit-trees,  great  walls  ruiming  along  the 
ascent  to  form  the  level  breadths.  Down  the  valley  rich  groves 
flourished  everywhere,  till,  as  the  eye  followed  tliem,  green  fields  and 
ploughed  land,  in  some  directions,  gradually  took  their  place.  Grey 
rock,  however,  greatly  predominated  in  the  view,  so  that  as  a  whole 
the  landscape  was  still  very  desolate,  though  this  oasis  lay  in  its  midst. 
The  purple  Moabite  hills  rose  to  the  east,  their  tops  rising  in  what 
seemed  a  table-land;  at  their  feet  lay  the  deej)  blue  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  then  came  the  great  buildings  grouped  beside  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity — the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents,  which,  with  the 
church  itself,  stretch  along  the  top  of  the  town-ridge,  on  the  south-east ; 
the  great  buttresses  reaching  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  with  a  very 
imposing  effect. 

But  now  we  had  come  to  the  houses,  which  were  flat-roofed j  of  yel' 
.1  See  p.  236,   2  Isa,  v.  2.   3  Isa.  v.  2, 
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lowisli-wliite  limestone;  many  of  two,  others  of  three  stories,  and  a 
few  of  one.  Some  men  were  enjoying  a  quiet  gossip  on  the  roof  of  a 
low  building,  which  had  two  large  arched  windows,  with  olive-trees 
before  the  door.  A  boy  leaned  idly  over  the  wall,  a  little  below,  look- 
ing at  the  green  field  on  the  slope  beneath.  Then  came  a  man  astride 
a  donkey,  which  already  carried  a  sack  thrown  across  it,  half  on  each 
side,  the  man  sitting  above  it,  his  legs  thrust  out  on  a  level  with  the 
donkey's  chest;  next,  some  bare-legged  peasants  in  skull-caps,  each, 
of  course,  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand;  some  townsmen  in  different 
costumes,  and  some  Bethlehem  women  also  passed,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  female  dress  is  peculiar  in  this  localit}^  Maidens  wear  a  light 
frame  on  the  head,  covered  with  a  long  white  linen  or  cotton  veil, 
which  falls  over  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows;  they  have  earrings,  and, 
over  the  front  of  the  head,  showing  some  of  the  hair  below  it,  and  just 
under  the  veil,  is  a  diadem  of  silver,  or  silver-gilt,  with  a  band  of  orna- 
ments of  the  same  material,  loosely  fastened  to  it  at  both  ends,  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  brow  immediately  under  the  hair,  leaving  the  forehead  only 
partly  visible.  Their  black  hair  hangs  on  their  shoulders  in  heavy 
plaits,  just  seen  beneath  tlie  veil,  which  always  leaves  the  face  exposed 
— for  are  they  not  Christians?  Their  chief,  or  indeed,  it  may  be,  only 
garment,  is  a  long  blue  or  striped  gown,  generally  of  cotton,  loosely  tied 
in  at  the  waist,  with  open  sleeves  hanging  down  to  the  knees,  like 
those  of  a  surplice;  its  fi'ont,  above  the  waist,  always  set  off",  more  or 
less,  Avith  red,  yellow,  or  green  patches  of  cloth,  embroidered  to  the 
wearer's  taste.  Over  this  gown,  however,  the  well-to-do  are  fond  of 
wearing  a  bright  red  short-sleeved  jacket,  reaching,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  waist;  in  othei's,  to  the  knees. 

Matrons  have  a  somewhat  different  head-dress,  the  veil  restinsr  on 
the  top  of  a  round,  brimless  felt  hat,  much  like  that  of  a  Greek  priest, 
its  front  ornamented,  in  most  cases,  with  coins.  All  wear  earrings,  and 
strings  of  coins  glitter  round  their  necks,  hanging,  at  times,  down  to 
the  breast.  The  veil  is  about  two  yards  long,  and  not  quite  a  yard 
wide — large  and  stout  enough  to  hold  anything  the  owner  may  think 
fit  to  carry  in  it,  when  she  turns  it,  for  the  time,  to  some  prosaic  use, 
as  when  liuth  held  out  her  veil  to  Boaz  while  he  filled  it  with  six 
measures  of  barley  and  then  laid  it  on  her  back  or  head.  And  very 
gladly,  no  doubt,  she  set  out  with  it,  up  the  steep  hill-track,  to  Naomi's, 
to  show  her  uood  fortune.^  Veils  are  still  used  thus  bv  the  women  of 
Bethlehem,  though  the  ends  are  gaudj^  enough  with  colored  silk  to 
keep  it,  when  new,  from  such  humble  service.  The  whole  fortune  of 
maiden  or  matron  alike  is  often  sewn  on  her  head-dress,  or  hung  round 
her  neck,  and  not  a  lew  women  have  be^n  murdered  in  past  days  for 
I  jiutu  iii,  15. 
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the  sake  of  the  wealtli  thus  changed,  in  the  strictest  sense,  into  vanity. 
The  men,  tliough  Christian,  generally  wear  the  turban,  not  a  few, 
however,  having  only  the  red  Turkish  fez;  a  striped,  wide-sleeved 
dressing-gown,  of  bright-colored  cotton,  being  thrown  over  the  white 
or  colored  under-shirt. 

The  town  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  fortified  walls 
have  long  vanished,  but  its  position  on  a  long,  narrow  ridge,  has  con- 
fined it  to  the  limits  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  its  houses,  very 
probably,  are  just  the  same  in  ap])carance  as  those  of  the  time  of 
David,  or  even  earlier.  In  fact,  we  have  before  us  an  old  Jewish  city 
such  as  men  inhabited  in  the  Bible  ages.  But  its  picturesqueness  is 
the  best  of  it,  lor  the  streets  are  as  far  from  being  clean  as  those  of 
other  Eastern  towns.  Rivulets  of  abomination  run  across  them  or 
stand  in  puddles,  for  scavengers  are  unknown,  and  the'  masterless, 
dogs  cannot  eat  all  the  garbage.  The  main  street  is  largely  occupied 
by  workshops,  or  rather  arches,  with  no  window,  which  is  not  much 
loss  in  such  a  climate.  Looking  in,  one  sees  that  the  floor  is  covered 
with  men  sitting  cross-legged,  hard  at  work  making  carved  rosaries  from 
the  stones  of  the  Dom  palm,  or  the  common  date,  or  olive-wood ;  crosses 
from  fig-wood,  stained  black  ;  fancy  trifles  from  the  as{)halt  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  endless  souvenirs  of  the  town  in  olive-wood ;  but,  above 
all,  cutting  medallions  from  the  mother-of-pearl  oyster-shells  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  engraving  them  with  the  story  of  our  Lord  from  Ilis  birth 
to  His  death.  In  this  one  art  alone  there  are,  perhaps,  500  workmen 
engaged.  The  staple  industry  of  the  town  is  in  fact  the  manufacture 
of  endlessly  varied  mementoes  of  Bethlehem,  to  be  sold,  after  they 
have  been  blessed  by  the  priests,  to  the  pilgrims.  This  being  a 
Christian  town,  the  wives  and  dauohters  often  sit  with  their  husbands 
or  brothers :  a  strange  sight  in  the  East,  but  one  that  goes  far,  by 
what  it  suggests,  to  account  for  the  general  prosperity. 

The  buildings  show  that  no  masons  could  be  better  than  the  Bethle- 
hemites,  though  there  are  not  many  good  houses  except  in  the  front 
street,  and  even  this  has  its  better  and  its  worse  end.  Inside,  some 
are,  of  course,  very  superior  to  others,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
workshops.  Here  is  one,  where  men  and  women  are  busy  making 
beads  for  rosaries.  All  the  men  are  on  tlie  ground,  cross-legged  ;  the 
women  on  low  pieces  of  wood,  their  bare  feet  visible  outside  their 
dress.  Mat  baskets,  or  large  wooden  bowls,  of  beads  cut  from  olive 
rods,  are  on  the  ground ;  one  man  saws  a  small  piece  of  wood  fixed 
upright  in  a  vice,  another  turns  the  beads  at  a  most  primitive  lathe, 
driven  by  a  cord  stretched  on  a  bent  fiddle-stick  arrangement.  The 
work-bench  consists  of  some  beams  on  the  ground,  but  one  man  has  a 
vice  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  is  filing  something  vigorously  ;  the  women 
have  fiddle-bows  of  their  own,  but  the  string  is  a  fine  saw  to  cut  the 
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beads  apart.  The  long  stick  wliicli  they  dissect  with  this  tool  rests 
on  an  upright,  and  is  held  straight  by  the  left  hand. 

The  workshop  of  Joseph  at  Nazareth  could  not  have  been  simpler, 
or,  I  might  say,  ruder,  for  this  one  seems  originalh^  to  have  been  a 
small  cavern  in  the  hill-side,  the  front  being  filled  in,  except  the  door, 
witli  masonry,  to  fit  it  for  its  present  purpose.  The  roof  is  ceiled  with 
a  coating  of  reed-stalks,  which  sadl}^  needs  repair;  the  walls  are  in 
their  natural  roughness;  the  floor  is  the  limestone;  the  door  n)ight 
have  been  made  by  one  of  Noah's  carpenters,  so  roughlv  is  it  put 
together.  A  woman  outside,  with  a  nearly  naked  child  astride  her 
shoulder,  her  forehead  and  neck  bright  with  coins,  is  looking  in,  with 
ourselves,  at  the  busy  scene.  Turning  up  one  of  the  short  steep  side- 
lanes,  I  found  a  second  street  parallel  with  tlie  principal  one,  but 
dirtier.  Careful  stepping  over  pools  and  rivulets  which  were  not  from 
the  heavens,  was  needed  to  reach  the  Protestant  School,  which  I 
wished  to  visit.  Inside,  I  need  not  sav,  Enolish  taste  and  cleanliness 
formed  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  dismal  approach.  At  some  points, 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  main  street,  houses  extend  a  short  wav  down 
the  hill,  with  stairs  outside.  One  I  noticed  with  the  stone  wall  built 
on  the  edge  of  the  lime  stone,  so  that  the  view  was  uninterrupted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  A  very  rickety  hand-rail  guarded  the  inner 
side;  such  a  rail  as  the  whole  West  could  not  match;  made  of  natural 
wood,  rough,  bent,  gaping,  set  on  the  steps,  and  held  in  its  place  one 
knew  not  how.  Two  flights  led  up  to  the  door,  over  which  was  a 
sacred  picture,  the  inmates  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  Stairs 
and  house  alike  were  built  in  arches  ;  the  wooded  railing  alone  vindi- 
cating the  rude  backwardness  of  the  East.  Two  women  sat  grinding 
corn  on  the  landing  above  the  first  flight;  a  young  woman  and  a 
young  man  were  enjoying  an  intervicAV  lower  down,  and  a  miserable- 
looking  old  woman  surveyed  the  world  from  above. 

Going  towards  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  the  scene  became  livelier. 
Sellers  of  vesetables  sat  on  the  around  alone  the  walls,  their  stores  at 
their  side,  or  in  front  of  them;  beggars,  in  long  blue  gaberdines,  silently 
stretched  out  their  hands  for  alms;  women  with  their  white  side 
veils  and  bright  dresses  jiassed  and  re-passed;  open-air  grocers  dis- 
played their  wares;  one  turbaned  figure  sat  amidst  a  show  of  broken 
and  mended  umbrellas ;  another  watched  over  a  collection  of  mouse- 
traps, which  he  very  much  wished  to  convert  into  piastres  ;  a  third 
fondly  hoped  you  would  invest  in  his  figs,  raisins,  or  oranges;  a  fouith 
had  bread  or  cakes  to  tempt  you.  A  few  shops,  faintly  trying  to  look 
European,  presented  in  the  windows  a  varied  collection  of  local  memen- 
tos ;  and,  of  course,  there  were  one  or  two  places  where  thirsty  souls 
m\ght  drink,  though  foreigners  alone,  I  doubt  not,  sought  any  stronger 
beverage  than  coffee. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  faces  an  open  space;  the 
promenade  of  older  Bethlehemites,  and  the  phiyground  of  younger. 
Old  marble  pillars  lie  side  by  side  in  one  part  ot  it,  and  serve  as  a  seat 
lor  tlie  weary  or  idle,  and  a  centre  of  activity  for  urchins,  who  must 
clamber  over  something,  even  in  the  city  of  David.  The  old  arched 
gateway  into  the  church  has  been  long  ago  filled  up  with  heavy  square 
stones,  to  resist  attack,  and  now  the  only  entrance  is  by  a  small  door, 
less  than  three  feet  broad,  and  hardly  four  feet  high  ;  ^  but  it  is  well 
that  the  proudest  have  to  stoop  in  entering  a  building  so  venerable. 
Contemporary  evidence  proves  that  it  was  built  by  order  of  Constan- 
tine,-  so  that  it  is  the  oldest  church  in  Palestine,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Within,  you  are  in  the  presence  of  sixteen  centuries,  and  tread  ground 
hallowed  by  the  footstejis  of  nearly  fifty  generations  of  believers  in  the 
Crucified  one.  You  lind  yourself  in  a  small  bare  porch,  once 
approached  through  a  spacious  quadrangle  on  the  open  space  outside, 
with  covered  ways,  lined  with  rows  of  pillars,  in  front  and  at  the  sides, 
and  provision  for  baptism  and  oblation  in  the  centre.  From  this,  three 
spacious  arched  gates  led  into  the  ancient  porch,  which  ran  along  great 
part  of  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  but  two  of  the  gates  have  been 
entirely  built  up,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a  very  small  doorway  is 
left  in  the  third,  for  fear  of  the  Mahommedans.  The  porch  is  dark, 
and  is  divided  by  walls  into  different  chambers. 

Inside,  the  venerable  simplicity  is  very  impressive.  You  face  the 
east  end,  which  is  170  feet  from  the  western  wall,  and,  proceeding  to 
the  centre,  find  yourself  under  a  nave  which  rises  in  a  pointed  roof 
about  thirty  feet  over  the  capitals  of  the  great  pillars,  nineteen  feet 
high,  which  support  an  aisle  on  each.  side.  A  clerestory,  with  five 
arched  windovvs  at  each  side,  admits  abundant  light.  The  aisles  are 
flat-roofed,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a  row  of  eleven  massive  pillars, 
while  another  row  of  the  same  number  holds  up  the  straight  beams  of 
the  lofty  nave,  the  windows  over  Avhica  correspond  to  the  spaces 
between  the  columns  below.  Once  elaborately  painted,  there  is  now 
little  ornament  left  on  them,  except  some  faint  indications  of  former 
pictures  of  saints,  and  armorial  bearings  and  mottoes,  left  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  the  Crusaders,  with  whose  greatest  chiefs  it  was  a 
great  matter  to  have  their  names  emblazoned  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity.  The  columns,  each  one  mighty  whole,  are  of  reddish  lime- 
stone with  white  veins,  and  rest  on  great  square  slabs,  the  capitals 
being  Corinthian,  and  the  architraves  very  simple.  The  pointed  roof 
of  the  nave  was  once  richly  painted  and  gilded,  but  this  glory  has  long 
ago  departed  ;  and  the  spaces  between  the  high  windows  and  its  sides 
were  formerly  covered  with  marbles  and  mosaics,  but  though  the  mar- 
bles remain,  the  mosaics  survive  only  in  fragments.     When  perfect, 

1  It  is  thirty-two  inches  by  forty-six.    2  a.  d.  306—337. 
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these  represented,  on  the  south  side,  the  seven  immediate  ancestors  of 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Above  them,  concealed  bj'- 
curtains,  are  niches  containing  altars,  on  which  books  of  the  Gospels 
rest ;  and  on  a  line  with  these  is  a  strange  mosaic  of  colored  glass,  on 
a  gilded  ground,  representing  a  huge  plant,  the  creation  of  someone's 
brain,  long  ago,  not  the  imitation  of  any  natural  growth.  On  the  left 
wall  of  this  aisle,  high  up,  there  once  were  mosaics  of  ancient  churches, 
but  onl\'  those  of  Antioch  and  Sardis  now  remain,  in  verv  primitive 
drawing,  without  perspective.  Tlie  mosaics  were  put  up  by  Manuel 
Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  about  a.  d.  1160  ;  but  tlie  great 
pillars  and  the  structure  as  a  whole,  with  its  crosses  and  Corinthian 
capitals,  admittedly  date  from  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  beams  of 
the  lofty  roof  of  the  nave  are  of  plain  unpainted  cypress,  and  are  not 
in  any  way  concealed. 

A  short  way  down  the  aisle  stands  the  ancient  baptismal  font,  eight- 
sided,  with  an  inscription  in  Greek  on  a  tablet  below,  over  a  small 
sculptured  cross,  "(Given)  as  a  memorial,  before  God,  and  for  the  peace 
and  forgiveness  of  the  sinners  (who  presented  it),  of  whom  the  Lord 
knows  the  names."  Humble  enough  !  But  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
noted  above.  It  brings  one  in  mind  of  the  dying  request  of  the  once 
imperious  Alfonso  de  Ojeda,  erewhile  the  haughtiest  knight  of  Castile, 
yet  in  the  end  lowly  before  his  Saviour — that  they  should  bury  him 
at  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral  at  Havana,  that  everyone,  as  he  went 
in,  might  tread  on  the  dust  of  so  unworthy  a  worm.  This  inscription, 
and  the  rude  scratchings  of  their  crests  on  the  pillars  by  old  Crusading 
warriors,  gone  over  to  the  majority  eight  hundred  j^ears  ago,  touched 
me  greatly.  There  are  two  crowns  among  them,  with  the  crest  rising- 
high  above,  and  the  cheek-plates  of  the  helmet  below;  and  four  crests 
and  helmets  of  knights,  with  legends,  now  bej^ond  m\'  reading,  to  tell 
who  it  was  that  each  was  intended  to  immortalize.  But  the  wearers 
have  all,  long  since,  gone  on  a  longer  journey  than  that  which  brought 
them  here. 

A  wall  on  the  east  side  of  this  many-pillared  square  space  runs  across 
aisles  and  nave  alike;  the  former  ending  here,  though  the  nave  really 
extends  be3'ond  this  line  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  is  rounded 
into  a  projecting  half-circle,  or  apse:  the  secret  chamber  of  the  Greek 
altar  and  choir,  for  in  Greek  worship  both  are  hidden  from  the  con- 
gregation by  a  screen.  This  apsidal  end,  v/ith  two  similar  semicircles 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  transept,  gives  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross  to  the 
whole  building.  The  ends  show  some  remains  of  very  old  mosaics, 
which  merit  close  study  as  illustrations  of  ancient  Christian  ideas.  In 
that  at  the  south  side,  Christ  is  entering  into  Jerusalem,  riding  on  an 
ass,  and  accompanied  by  a  disciple,  the  other  figures  of  His  escort 
being  destroyed.     People  who  have  come  out  from  the  city  to  meet 
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Ilim  spread  their  garments  in  tlic  way;  one  man  is  climbinfr  a  tree,  to 
cut  oft'  branches  with  which  to  (1m  llim  honoi',  and  a  woman,  with  a 
child  sitting  on  her  left  slioulder,'  looks  on.  At  the  north  side,  St. 
Thomas  is  being  invited  by  our  Saviour  to  examine  llis  wounds,  but 
here,  and  also  in  the  li'agment  of  another  mosaic,  he  and  his  lellow- 
apostles  are  represented  without  a  nimbus,  or  ring  of  glory,  round  the 
head.     In  one  part,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  sitting  between  two  angels. 

But  tliesc  ancient  glories  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  bla/^c  of 
comparatively  modern  si)lendor  with  which  the  Greeks  have  lilled  this 
sacred  s[K)t.  I'he  pillars,  with  rich  Corinthian  capitals,  are  ornamented 
with  large  pictures  of  saints.  Six  low  steps  lead  to  a  raised  floor, 
before  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  which  is  hidden  by  an  elaborate  screen 
about  twenty-tliree  feet  high,  with  a  decorated  cross,  some  sacred 
pictures,  and  small  carved  angels  with  wings,  rising  above  it;  wdiile 
there  is  another  row  of  pictures  immediately  under  the  cornice.  Be- 
hind this  screen  the  Elements  are  consecrated,  and  the  choir  sing. 
The  recess  between  the  jiillars  of  the  transept  and  this  georgeous  par- 
tition is  shut  off,  at  each  side,  by  a  screen  beautifully  panelled,  about 
eight  feet  high,  surmounted,  on  the  left  side,  by  a  row  of  hanging 
lamps,  of  which  there  are  altogether  fourteen  on  the  tw^o  sides  facing 
the  nave  and  the  transept.  Two  huge  candlesticks,  with  a  candle  in 
each,  rising  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  a  row  of  smaller  ones  on  the 
edge  of  the  socket,  stand  bef(;re  the  high  screen;  and  a  string  of  lam]is, 
looped  up  in  the  centre  into  two  graceful  curves,  hang  across  from  the 
capitals  of  the  corner  pillars. 

Worshippers  are  always  coming  and  going;  nearly  all  the  men  in 
turbans  and  striped  "abbas;"  some  resting  on  the  stone  steps ;  others 
sitting  on  the  floor;  yet  others  praying  with  their  faces  to  the  east, 
before  the  great  screen.  Christ  has  followers  of  many  nations,  and,  I 
feel  sure,  not  a  few  faithful  ones  among  the  ebbing  and  flowing  congre- 
gation who  lift  up  their  hearts  to  Him,  day  by  day,  in  this  specially 
sacred  temple.  We  are  apt  to  regard  foreign  Churches  harshly ;  to 
know  them  better,  would  lead  us  to  respect  them  more.  At  Athens, 
at  Odessa,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  result  of  inquiries  from  those 
likely  to  be  best  informed — Bible  Society  agents,  and  the  head  of  a 
great  Protestant  Missionary  School — was  to  fill  my  heart  with  joy,  for 
I  learnt  that,  alike  in  Greece  and  in  vast  Russia,  not  a  few  true  Chris- 
tians are  everywhere  found  in  the  ancient  communion. 

Descending  the  steps  from  the  raised  floor  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nave,  and  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  a  half-sunk  arched  doorway  leads 
you  down  by  thirteen  steps  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity;  once  a  rude 
cave;  now  paved  and  walled  with  marble,  and  lighted  by  thirty-two 
lamps.     About  forty  feet  from  east  to  west,  it  is  only  sixteen  wide, 

1  Isa.  xlix,  22. 
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and  ten  higli,  and.  of  course,  would  be  totally  dark  but  for  the  artifi- 
cial illumination,  for  it  lies  immediately  under  the  great  clioir,  at  the 
very  east  of  the  cliurcli.  The  roof  is  covered  with  what  had  once 
been  striped  cloth  of  gold;  three  huge  candlesticks,  with  candles  rising 
higher  than  3'our  head,  stand  at  the  back;  and  in  front,  between  two 
marble  pillars,  a  large  picture  of  the  Nativit}",  and  some  small  ones 
below  it,  rest  on  a  projecting  shelf  of  marble,  forming  the  altar. 

Below  this  is  a  shrine  unspeakably  sacred  to  millions  of  our  fellow 
Christians.  It  is  semicircular,  arching  outwards  above,  and  at  most 
only  four  feet  high.  Fifteen  silver  lamps  burn  in  it,  night  and  day, 
lighting  up  the  painted  marbles  which  encrust  it ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
its  small  floor  is  a  silver  star — marking  the  spot,  it  is  believed,  over 
which  the  Star  of  the  East  once  I'csted — with  an  inscription,  at  the 
sight  of  which,  I  frankly  confess,  I  wept  like  a  child :  '■'Hie  de  Viryine 
Maria  Jesus  Christus  natns  est'''  ("'Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary").  A  Turkish  soklier,  gun  in  hand,  and  fez  on  head, 
stood  a  few  steps  behind,  but  I  forgot  his  presence.  Pilgrims  kneeled 
down  and  kissed  the  silver  which  spoke  a  story  so  infinitely  touching, 
and  I  did  the  same,  for  I  do  not  Ijelieve  in  indiscriminate  scepticism. 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century- — that  is  to  say, 
within  less  than  120  years  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  within  thirty  or 
forty  3'ears  after  that  of  the  last  of  the  apostles,  the  beloved  St.  John — 
Justin  Martyr,  himself  a  man  of  Nablus,  speaks  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
as  having  taken  place  "in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village ;" 
and  this  particular  cave,  now  honored  as  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  was  already  so  venerated  in  the  days  of  Pladrian^  that,  to  des- 
ecrate it,  he  caused  a  grove  sacred  to  Adonis  to  be  planted  over  it,  so 
that  the  Sjn-ian  god  might  be  worshipped  on  the  very  spot — a  form  of 
idolatry  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the  pure  morals  of  Christianity. 
Oi'igen,  in  the  opening  of  the  third  century,  speaks  of  this  cave  as 
recognized  even  by  the  heathen  as  the  birtli-place  of  their  Lord.^ 
And  to  this  spot  came  St.  Jerome,^  making  his  home  for  thirty  j-ears 
in  a  cave  close  by,  that  he  might  be  near  the  birth-place  of  his  Master ; 
Hadrian's  grove  had  been  destroyed  sixteen  years  before  his  birth,  to 
make  room  for  the  very  church  now  standing.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  doubt  that  in  this  cave,  so  hallowed  by 
immemorial  veneration,  the  Great  Event  associated  with  it  actually 
took  place. 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  hesitation  because  it  is  a  cave  that  is  re- 
garded as  the  sacred  spot.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  a  Palestine 
village,  built  on  a  hill,  than  to  use  as  adjuncts  of  the  liouses,  the  caves 
with  which  all  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  country  abound ;  making 
them   the  store-room,  perhaps,  or  the   workshop,  or  the  stable,   and 

1  A.D.  117—138.    2  A.D.  185—253.    3  A.D.  331—420.    4  Land  of  Israel,  p.  72. 
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builtlkig  the  dwellings  bclbrc  them  so  as  to  join  the  two.  Canon 
Tristram^  si)eaks  of  a  fann-bouse  be  visited,  north  of  Acre,  which 
was  a  granary  and  stable  below  and  a  dwelling-place  above;  and  many 
stables  in  the  neigliborhoud  of  Bethlehem  are  still  recesses  cut  in  the 
rock,  or  mere  natural  caves,^  In  Egyj)t  1  have  often  seen  houses 
where  goats,  slieep,  cattle,  or  an  ass,  were  in  one  part,  and  the  human 
beings  in  the  other.  Had  the  piety  of  the  monks  lei't  the  alleged  site 
of  tlie  Nativity  in  its  original  state  there  would  have  been  no  pre- 
sumption against  it  from  its  being  a  cave. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  centuries  have  brought  many  doubtful 
accretions  to  the  original  simple  story.  Passing  from  the  Cave  of  the 
Nativity,  you  are  led,  still  underground,  ])ast  wliat  the  Latin  Church 
says  is  the  very  manger,  to  an  altar  on  the  s})ot  Avhere,  it  is  alleged, 
the  !Magi  worslii]>pcd  the  Infant  Savior;  then  to  a  spring  from  which 
the  Holy  Family  w;is  supplied;  next  to  the  place  where  the  vision 
appeared  commanding  the  flight  into  Egypt;  tlien  to  the  chapel  where 
the  Innocents  were  buried;  and  finally  to  the  tombs  of  Eustochium  and 
Paula,  the  i)upils  of  St.  Jerome,  and  of  the  great  father  himself,  and  to 
the  cave  in  which  he  lived  so  long,  preparing  his  immortal  Vulgate 
Bible;  the  only  light  of  this  gloomy  retreat  being  the  ojiening  into  the 
|)assage  of  the  Latin  monastery.  That  he  lived  and  Avas  buried  here, 
and  that  Paula  was  buried  near  him,  is  very  probable;  as  to  the  rest, 
fiction  seems  to  have  run  wild. 

Joined  to  the  famous  church,  are  the  three  monasteries  of  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Latins,  which  have  fine  orchards,  rooms  to  receive 
travellers,  and  charming  views  from  their  roofs.  In  that  of  the  Latins 
were  some  fat  swine,  the  only  ones  I  saw  in  Palestine.  In  that  of  the 
Greeks  there  is  a  monkish  wonder  which  at  least  shows  the  strength 
of  human  credulity.  A  cave  is  shown,  on  the  floor  of  which  a  drop 
of  the  Holy  Virgin's  milk  is  said  to  have  fallen,  with  the  result,  as  is 
universally  believed,  of  making  the  pulverized  rock  highly  effica- 
cious for  increasing  the  milk  of  women  and  even  of  animals,  for  which 
purpose  round  cakes,  mixed  with  dust  from  it,  ai"e  to  this  day  sold  to 
pilgrims! 

Only  the  portion  of  the  church  from  the  transept  eastward  is  now 
used  for  worship,  and  I  must  say  that  the  air  and  behavior  of  the  local 
clergy  and  laity,  as  they  walk  about  in  the  aisles  and  nave  of  the  other 
half,  make  it  hard  to  realize  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  Sellers  obtrude 
their  wares  on  the  visitor,  inviting  attention  to  their  travs  of  local 
kee|)sakes  and  "curios,"  or  j^roducing  them  from  their  dress;  often  dis- 
turbing the  sacred  house  by  noisy  haggling  and  chaffering,  till  one 
feels  something  of  the  righteous  indignation  that  roused  our  Lord  to 
drive  their  predecessors  in  this  sacrilege  from  the  Temple  courts.^ 

1  Land  of  Israel,  p.  72.    2  Tel  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  145.    3  Mark  xi.  15—18. 
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The  south  side  of  Bethlehem  looks  down  as  deep  a  valley  as  that 
on  the  north,  with  similar  terraces,  rich  in  fruit-trees,  sinking  in  great 
steps  to  tlie  hollow  below,  which  is  crowded  with  gardens  and  orchards. 
All  round  Bethlehem,  indeed,  the  eye  wanders  over  scenes  beautiful  in 
their  natural  charms,  or  hallowed  by  sacred  memories.  Directly  to 
the  north  lies  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  whom  Jacob  buried  by  the  wayside, 
as  he  tells  his  sons  on  his  death-bed  many  long  years  after;!  his  heart 
true,  even  in  death,  to  her  whom  he  had  loved  at  first  sight  in  distant 
Mesopotamia,  and  had  so  early  lost  but  could  never  forget.  The  town 
was  called  Ephratli  then,  for  the  name  Bethlehem  ("the  House  of 
Bread") — now  corrupted  by  the  Arabs  into  Beit-Lahm  (''the  House  of 
Flesh ") — Avas  given  to  it  centuries  later.  On  the  slopes  down  the 
valley  to  the  east,  the  beautiful  idyl  of  Ruth  had  its  scene.  The 
fields  in  which  she  gleaned  are  there,  of  course;  and  the  path  by  which 
she  and  Naomi,  two  lonely  widoAvs,  climbed  np  to  the  town  is  still,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  daughters  of  Bethlehem  come 
n]i  to  the  village  from  the  glen.  ]n  tliat  Wudy  Kharubeh,  and  on  the 
hill-side  beyond,  lay  the  fields  of  Boaz,  where  he  allowed  the  Moab- 
itess  to  glean  after  the  reapers,  as  you  may  still  see  girls  and  women 
doing  in  harvest-time.  The  old  man  was  smitten  by  the  young  widow 
before  he  knew  it,  for  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  must  needs  beg  her  not 
to  glean  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley  but  his,  and  to  stay  fust  by  his 
maidens.^  Women,  it  seems,  shared  the  toil  of  harvesting  in  those 
early  days,  as  they  do  now,  no  less  than  the  "young  men,"  who,  to 
their  shame,  needed  the  warning  of  Boaz  not  to  touch  tlie  ])oor  gleaner. 
Reapers,  even  now,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  work  for  hire, 
and  are  not  too  much  to  be  trusted  in  either  morals  or  manners.  Har- 
vest is  earlier  on  the  sea-coast  and  plains,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
than  on  the  hills,  and  hence  the  hill-men  are  free  to  go  down  to  help  in 
it  without  neglecting  their  own  grain,  and  the  lowlandcrs  can  come  up 
to  the  hills  because  their  harvest  is  over. 

The  land  belonoiuo-  to  Bonz  was  not  fenced  off,  for  there  are 
neither  hedges  nor  fences  in  Palestine,  except  round  orchards  or  gar- 
dens ;  but  it  was  marked  off  by  boundary  stones,  sacredly  respected  by 
every  one.  To  remove  a  neighbors  landmarks  was  to  incur  the  curse 
of  God;  and  Job  could  not  picture  the  unscrupulously  Avicked  more 
vividly  than  by  charging  them  with  this  crime.^  You  see  these  stones 
in  every  part  of  Palestine;  generally  a  rough  block,  partly  sunk  in  the 
ground.  On  the  hills  beyond  there  were  none,  for  no  one  owned  any 
part  of  these  in  private  right;  they  Avei'C  the  "  commons,"  on  Avhich 
each  had  an  equal  right  to  pasture  his  flock  or  herd.  Harvest  in  every 
century  is  a  joyful  time,  and  the  heart  of  Boaz  was  in  keeping  with  the 
good  nature  of  all  around.     As  now,  the  whole  village,  one  may  suppose, 

1  Gen.  xlvill.  7.    2  Ruth  ii.  8.    3  Deut.  xix.  14;  xxvii.  X7;  Prov.  jcxil.  28 ;  xxiii.lO;  Jobxxiv.2. 
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had  gone  out  to  the  fields;  tlic  children  and  aged  gleaning;  the  strong, of 
both  sexes,  plying  the  sickle.  It  is  (|uite  likely,  too,  that  some  of  the 
workers  rix)ni  the  lowlands,  or  the  Jordan  valley,  liad  brought  their  wives 
and  i'aiuilies  with  them,  that  the  women  and  children  might  get  a  share 
of  the  gleaning,  tor  thcv  do  this  still,  sleeping"  on  the  ground  at  night, 
under  tlie  bright  sky.  'J'he  whole  business,  indeed,  is  taken  easily,  for 
t'ood  weather  is  certain,  and  there  is  so  little  reason  lor  hurry  that  you 
may  at  times  see  a  wdiole  line  of  reapers  sitting  at  their  task  and  moving 
forward  to  the  grain  without  a  thought  of  rising,  liain  in  harvest  is,  in 
fact,  such  an  miusnal  occurrence  that  it  will  be  remembered  how,  on  its 
falling  at  the  call  of  Samuel,  it  was  recognized  by  the  people  as  a 
miraculous  sign.^ 

Boaz  saluted  the  reapers,  when  he  came  among  them,  with  the  cour- 
teous phrase,  ''The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  received  the  response,  '•  The 
Lord  bless  thee."  The  owner  meets  his  laborers  to-day  with  the  very 
same  words,  and  the  same  answer  is  returned.  The  evening  meal  is 
still  the  sanie  as  that  which  Knth  was  invited  to  share.  A  fire  of  dry 
grass  or  stalks  of  weeds,  or  stubble  or  straw,  is  kindled,  and  a  lapful 
of  ears  tossed  on  it  and  left  till  the  husks  are  scorched  off".  On  this 
sign  that  they  are  ready  fen*  eating,  the  whole  are  cleverly  swept  from 
the  embers  into  a  cloak  spread  out  to  receive  them.  The  grain  is  then 
beaten  out  and  winnowed,  by  being  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  after 
this  is  spread  out  for  the  hungry  mouths  around.  Sometimes  it  is 
roasted  in  a  pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  or  a  buncb  of  wheat  is  held  over  the 
fire  till  the  chaff"  is  burnt  off";  some  liking  this  method  better  than  tlirow- 
ino;  the  ears  on  the  fire.  W^omen  have  this  task,  and  it  is  amusing;  to 
see  them  holding  the  corn  in  the  flame  till  the  precise  moment  when 
the  husks  are  consumed,  and  then  beating  out  the  grain  with  skilled 
dexterity,  with  the  help  of  a  short  stick.  Such  "parched  corn"-  is  so 
pleasant  to  the  taste  that  one  cannot  Avonder  at  its  having  kept  its 
ground,  as  the  reaper's  food,  for  over  three  thousand  years.  As  in 
those  early  days,  vinegar  is  still  often  mixed  with  water,  to  make  a 
cooling  drink  in  the  warm  summer,  so  that  in  this,  also,  modern  and 
ancient  customs  agree.  One  can  easily,  moreover,  see  the  need  of 
Boaz  guarding"  Ruth  from  the  broad  and  noisy  humor  so  nntural  in 
such  company  after  the  labor  of  the  day  was  over.  No  picture  could 
be  more  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  than  that  of  Ruth  sitting  beside  the 
reapers,  Boaz  taking  his  place  among  them,  near  her,  and  reaching  her 
some  of  the  parched  corn,  of  which  he  was  partaking  with  his  men.^ 

Ruth   began  her  gleaning"  when   the  barley   ripened,  and  followed 
Naomi's  sagacious  advice,  to  keep  to  the  field  of  Boaz  till  the  wheat 
was   reaped;    the  one   crop  being  often,  cut  before  the  other  is  ripe.* 
Hence,   the  gift  of  Boaz   was  six  measures  of  barley — not  wheat,  for 

1  1  Sam.  xii.  17, 18.    2  Ruth  ii.  14.    3  RuUi  ii.  14.    4  Ruth  ii.  22,  23. 
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though  barley  is  eaten  only  by  the  poor,  the  Avheat  was  not  yet  ready, 
and  barley  bread  is  excellent  when  better  cannot  be  had.  Nor  are  we 
to  suppose  that  she  carried  home  all  the  straw  of  her  gleaning,  for  we 
are  told  that  "she  beat  out  what  she  had  gleaned,"^  just  as  tlie  women 
do  now,  after  the  day's  gleaning  is  over;  sitting  down  by  the  roadside 
and  beating  out  the  grain  with  a  stone  or  stick  into  lier  stout  linen  veil, 
and  throwing  away  the  straw;  then  climbing  the  hill  with  her  ephah 
of  barley-  — four  gallons,  says  Josephus  ;  eight,  say  the  Rabbis — safely 
tied  up,  and  poised  on  her  head.  The  law  gave  the  right  of  gleaning 
to  the  poor,  lor  whom,  in  Israel,  there  was  no  more  formal  provision; 
and  this  custom  has  become  so  deeply  I'ooted  that  one  sees,  at  the 
present  day,  well-nigh  as  many  gleaners  as  reapers,  when  a  valley  is 
being  harvested.  That  Ruth  and  Naomi  should  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  kindly  system  shows  that  they  must  have  been  poor.  But  this 
was  no  bar  to  Ruth's  marriage  with  Boaz,  though  he  was  rich  ;  for 
society  in  the  East  is  not  divided  by  difference  of  culture,  as  it  is  with 
us;  the  poorest  bear  themselves  with  a  natural  self-respect  which  brings 
them  closer  to  the  rich  than  is  the  case  with  the  same  class  in  the 
West.  The  humblest  man  in  a  village  comes  in  at  the  open  door  of  a 
rich  man's  house,  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  merry-making,  without  a 
thought  of  impropriety  on  either  side.  And  there  is  no  distinction  of 
caste  in  Eastern  worship.  The  merchant,  tlie  herdsman,  the  slave,  and 
the  beggar,  kneel  promiscuously'  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  or  join 
hands  in  the  ring  formed  round  a  saint's  tomb,  at  a  "zikr;"^  and  a 
man  in  the  very  meanest  garment  walks  into  the  presence  of  a  gover- 
nor to  speak  with  him,  without  the  slightest  constraint  on  the  one  side 
or  feeling  of  intrusion  on  the  other. 

Besides  inviting  Ruth  to  a  share  of  the  "  parched  corn  "' and  the 
"vinegar,"  Boaz  also  told  her  that  she  was  free  to  drink  from  the  water- 
jars,  or  water-skins,  when  she  felt  thirsty,^  just  as  a  modern  farmer 
might  show  a  similar  courtesy  to  a  modern  gleaner,  water  being  a 
necessary  in  the  field,  in  such  a  climate.  Indeed,  we  see  in  the  tomb- 
paintings  of  Egypt  a  similar  provision  of  water  in  skins  and  jars,  from 
which  reapers  and  gleaners  alike  quench  their  thirst.  But  it  seems  as 
if  the  refreshments  of  the  field  were  not  confined  to  water,  vinegar,  and 
parched  corn,  for  we  read  that  Boaz  "had  eaten  and  di-unk,  and  his 
heart  was  merry,"  before  he  went  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  mound 
of  threshed  grain  ;^  and  in  the  storj^  of  the  churlish  Nabal  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  harvest-feast  on  a  very  liberal  scale;  while  Abigail  car- 
ried to  David,  as  his  share  of  tlie  bounties  dispensed  at  the  harvest- 
home,  not  only  parched  corn,  but  loaves  of  bread,  skins  of  wine,  roasted 
sheep,  clusters  of  raisins,  and  cakes  of  figs.^  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
supposed  that  this  was  the  everyday  fare  of  either  reapers  or  master, 

1  Ruth  ii.  17.    2  Rutli  ii.  17.    3  See  ante,  p.  177.    4  Ruth  ii.  9.    5  Ruth  iii.  7.    6  Sam.  xxv.  18—36. 


And  David  was  tlun  in  an  hold,  and  the 
garrison  of  tlie  Philistines  was  then  in  Beth- 
ielieni.  And  David  longed,  and  said,  Oli 
that  one  would  give  nu-  drink  of  the  water 
of  tiie  well  of  Beth-leliem,  which  is  hy  tlie 
gate. 

And  the  three  mighty  men  brake  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water 


out  of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  l)y 
the  gate,  and  took  it,  and  brought  it  to  Da- 
vid: nevei-theless  he  would  not  drink  there- 
of, but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord. 

And  he  said.  Be  it  far  from  me,  O  Lord, 
that  I  should  do  this  :  is  not  this  the  blood 
of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives?  therefore  he  would  not  drink  it. — 
2  Sum.  xxiii.  14-17. 
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for  the  habits  of  the  East  are  very  simple;  but  it  marked,  at  any  rate, 
the  finishing'  of  tlic  year's  work.  Iloiner's  dcscrij)tion  of  the  harvest- 
licld  closes  the  labors  of  the  day  with  a  substantial  repast: — 

"  A  field 
Crowdcfl  with  corn,  in  wliicli  llie  reapers  toilecl, 
Eacli  witli  a  sliarp-tootliM  sifklc  in  liis  hand. 
Along  the  furrow  here,  tlie  harvest  fell 
In  frciiuent  liandf'nls;   there,  they  hound  the  sheaves. 
TIn-ee  hinders  of  the  sheaves  their  sultry  task 
All  plied  industrious,  and,  behind  them,  boys 
Attended,  filling  uiih  the  corn  their  arms. 
And  ollering  slill  tiicir  bundles  to  be  bound. 
Amid  tlieni,  slatf  in  hand,  tlu;  master  stood 
Silent  exulting,  while,  beneath  an  oak 
Apart,  his  heralds  busily  prepared 
The  bancjuet,  dressing  a  well-tiiriven  ox, 
New  slain,  and  the  attendant  maidens  mixed 
Large  supper  for  the  hinds,  of  whitest  flour."l 

Yet  the  jiarched  corn  and  vinegar  would  be  the  usual  fare,  as  it  is  now  ; 
a  feast  like  that  of  Nabal's  men,  or  the  one  depicted  by  Homer,  would 
be  the  great  event  when  all  was  over.  I  certainly  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing,  and  the  manners  of  the  East  do  not  change. 

Ruth's  mode  of  calling  the  attention  of  Boaz  to  her  claims  on  him 
as  her  next-of-kin,  or  "goel,"  bound  to  "redeem  "  her  from  the  calamity 
of  widowhood  by  honorable  marriage,  seems  strange  to  us,  but  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  everyday  life  of  Eastern  countries.  Boaz  himself 
praises  her  for  it,  finding  a  proof  of  special  worth  in  her  having  sought 
him,  an  old  man,  for  a  husband,  instead  of  "  following  young  men, 
whether  rich  or  poor.''-  Naomi,  however,  had  made  a  mistake  in 
sending  her  to  Boaz,  as  there  was  a  still  nearer  kinsman;  so  that  Boaz, 
however  love-sick,  could  not  marry  her  till  the  other  had  refused  to 
do  so. 

Orientals  cover  their  head  and  their  feet  when  they  go  to  sleep,  but 
both  sexes  lie  down  in  the  clothes  worn  through  the  day,  so  that  they 
can  easily  rest  in  the  warm  months  wherever  night  overtakes  them, 
'without  any  preparation.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  Ruth's  action  to 
shock  conventional  propriety,  for  she  followed  the  advice  of  the  pure 
and  godly  Naomi,  and  was  commended  by  Boaz  himself  as  a  woman 
known  by  all  the  town  for  her  virtuous  character.^ 

The  refusal  of  a  next-of-kin  to  do  his  duty,  by  marrying  the  widow 
of  his  brother  or  other  relative,  was  the  occasion  of  a  curious  custom 
in  ancient  Israel.     "  If  the  man  likes  not  to  take  his  brother's  [or  kins- 

1  Iliad,  bk.  xviii.  (Cowper).    2  Euth  iii.  10.    3  Ruth  iii.  11. 
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man's]  widow,"  says  Deuteronomy,  "  then  let  the  widow  go  up  to  the 
gate  [of  the  town  or  village,  where  all  public  business  is  transacted] 
unto  the  elders,  and  say,  My  husband's  brother  or  [kinsman]  refuseth 
to  raise  up  to  his  brother  a  name  in  Israel;  he  will  not  perform  the 
duty  of  my  husband's  brother  [or  kinsman].  Then  the  elders  of  the 
city  shall  call  him  and  speak  unto  him,  and  if  he  stand  to  it,  and  say, 
I  like  not  to  take  her;  tlien  shall  his  brother's  widow  come  unto  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from  oft' his  foot,  and 
spit  in  his  face,  and  shall  answer  and  say,  "So  shall  it  be  done  unto 
that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house.  And  his  name 
shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed. "^ 
In  liuth's  case,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  refractory  kinsman 
drew  oft"  his  own  shoe,  and  handed  it  to  Boaz  as  a  sign  of  tlie  transfer- 
ence of  his  rights  over  Ruth.^  May  we  see  an  explanation  of  this, 
though  a  vei"y  [)rosaic  one,  in  a  custom  which  is  still  observed  by  the 
Jews  of  Barbarv  in  a  marriaa-e?  "  AVhen  the  bride  enters  the  room 
where  the  bridegroom  awaits  her,  as  she  crosses  the  threshold,  he  stoops 
down,  and,  slipping  off  his  shoe,  strikes  her  with  the  heel  of  it  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,"^  as  a  sign  and  public  acknowledgment  that  she  is 
his  wife;  a  husband  only  having  the  right  he  has  thus  exercised.  So 
tlie  ungracious  kinsman,  in  handing  over  his  shoe  to  Boaz,  gave  up  to 
him  liis  matrimonial  rights,  of  which  the  use  of  the  slipper  in  a  sum- 
maiy  way,  should  discipline  require  it,  was  the  acknowledged  symbol. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Boaz,  a  respectable,  formal,  elderly  man,  was 
careful  to  assert  his  supremacy  and  the  obedience  due  by  Ruth  in  the 
usual  way ;  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  tap  on  her  shoulders  on 
the  marriage-day  was  the  first  and  last  occasion  of  his  needing  to  use 
this  mild  substitute  for  the  modern  hob-nailed  boot. 

The  marriage  thus  strangely  brought  about,  and  as  strangely  cele- 
brated by  the  transferance  of  the  mastei'ful  sandal,  was,  as  all  know, 
most  happy  in  its  results.  It  gave  Ruth,  as  her  husband,  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Bethlehem,  for  Boaz  was 
descended  from  the  greatest  house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez  :*  a  line 
which,  from  David's  time,  was  famous  for  the  illustrious  warriors  it 
gave  the  State,*''  the  royal  house  itself  being  its  head;  a  line,  too, 
which  became  so  numerous  that  468  sons  of  "  Perez"  came  back  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  Zerubbabel  himself  being  one  of  thestock.^ 
Ibzan,  the  Bethlehemite,  who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jeph- 
tliah,'^  and  who  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters,is  asserted  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  been  no  other  than  Boaz  liimself:  a  point  difficult  to  set- 
tle. But  it  is  through  his  grandson  Jesse  that  the  husband  of  Ruth  is 
most  illustrious,  for  the  youngest  of  Jesse's  sons,  as  every  one  knows,  was 

1  Deut.  XXV.  7—10.  2  Ruth  iv.  8.  3  PilJars  of  Hercules,  i.  305.  4  Or  "Perez"  (Geu.  xxxviil.  29; 
Ruth  iv.  ]2;  Matt.  i.  3.).  5  1  Chron.  xxvii.  2.  3;  xi.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.  6  1  Chron.  ix.  4;  Neh.  xi.  4 
—6;  1  Esdr.  V.  5.    7  Judg.  xii.  8—10. 
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no  other  than  David.  Tradition  reports  that  Jesse  spent  his  days  in 
Bethlehem,  a  weaver  of  veils  I'or  the  Temple,  though,  so  far  as  we 
know,  his  wealth  consisted  mainly  in  some  sheep  and  goats  which  David 
tended.^  But  he  must  have  been  a  village  dignitary  as  well  as  a 
worthy  man,  to  have  his  name  so  persistently  given  in  connection 
with  his  greatest  son,  who  is  constantly  mentioned  as  "  the  son  of 
Jesse,"  while  the  Saviour  Himself  is  proclaimed  as  a  "shoot  out  of  the 
stock  of  Jesse,"  and  "  the  root  of  Jesse  which  should  stand  as  an 
ensign  to  the  people.'"^  Jesse  must  have  owned  land  in  Bethlehem, 
perhaps  the  fields  of  his  grandfather  Boaz,  for  David  gave  away 
ground  near  the  village  ;^  and,  indeed,  if  Jesse  had  not  been  the  lead- 
ing man  of  the  place,  he  could  hardly  have  presided  with  the  village 
elders  at  the  sacrificial  feast  of  the  community,  held  on  the  first  new 
moon  of  each  year,  as  we  find  him  doing  when  the  Prophet  Samuel 
came  to  anoint  his  shepherd-son.'* 

There  are  not  many  incidents  connecting  David  with  Bethlehem, 
though  he  lived  in  it  till  after  his  victory  over  Goliath.^  We  learn, 
however,  that  even  while  in  the  court  of  Saul,  he  continued  to  visit 
the  place  at  the  yearly  sacrificial  feast  of  the  family.^  Just  before  you 
reach  the  town,  on  the  flat  sheet  of  rock  on  Avhich  our  tents  were 
pitched,  were  three  round  walls,''  or  rather  well-shafts,  to  the  largest 
of  which  the  name  of  David's  Well  is  given,  though  on  what 
authority  it  is  hard  to  tell.  The  largest  of  the  three  openings  proved 
to  be  twenty-six  feet  deep,  but  it  is  partly  iilled  with  stones,  so  that  the 
original  depth  cannot  be  known.  Between  two  and  three  feet  of  water 
stood  at  the  bottom  ;  but  the  other  openings,  which  were  about  twelve 
feet  deep,  were  dry.  The  water  in  the  first  pit  was  fresh  and  good, 
like  that  of  a  spring,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  flows  from  one,  though 
most  of  the  water  seems  to  find  some  escape  through  the  rocks.  In 
David's  time  it  may  have  risen  much  higher  in  the  shaft.  Situated  at 
the  only  spot  where  "  a  gate  "  could  have  been  built — the  north  end  of 
the  town,  which  alone  joins  the  country  without  an  intervening  valley 
— this  well  seems  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  that  from  which  the 
precious  draught  was  brought  to  the  shepherd-king.  It  is,  by  the 
way,  the  only  spring  in  Bethlehem,  the  town  depending  entirely  on 
cisterns. 

As  the  shafts  are  entirely  unprotected,  they  were  a  terror  to  me  in 
the  nisht,  notwithstanding  their  venerable  associations ;  for  a  sudden 
disappearance  into  one  of  them  would  have  left  little  hope  of  escape. 
Tliere  is  another  well,  however,  which  the  monks  honor  with  the  name 
of  David,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Bethlehem, 
beyond  the  valley  beneath  the  town  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable 

1  1  Sam.  xvi.  11 :  xvii.34.  35.    2  Isa.  xi.  1,  10.    3  2Sam.xix.  37.  38:  Jer.  xli.  17.    4  1  Sam.  xvi.  3— 5. 
6  1  Sam.  xvii.  12,  £E.    6  1  Sjiin.  xx.  6.     7  It  is  said  that  there  are  five  shafts,  but  1  saw  only  three. 
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that  the  one  at  mj  tent-side  was  that  from  which  he  longed  for  a 
draught  of  water:  a  gratification  obtained  for  him  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  by  three  mighty  men  of  his  band.^  Somewhere,  also,  in  Bethlehem, 
in  his  father's  sepulchre,  lies  the  stripling  Asahel,  David's  cousin,  so 
swift  of  foot,  and  who  was  slain  by  Abner  in  self-defence.^  In  times 
far  earlier,  the  village  had  been  the  home  of  Jonathan,  the  son  or 
descendant  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  and  whose  name  has  been 
changed  by  the  rabbis  into  Manasseh,  to  screen  the  memory  of  the 
great  lawgiver  from  the  stain  of  having  so  unworthy  an  apostate 
among  his  near  posterit3^  For  it  was  this  Jonathan  who  wandered  to 
the  north,  and,  after  sei'ving  as  priest  in  the  idol-house  of  Micah  the 
Ephraimite,  became  priest  of  the  graven  image  at  Dan:  an  office 
which  continued  in  his  family  till  the  Captivity.^  Yet  the  greatest 
honor  of  Bethlehem,  unique  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  universe,  was  that  foretold  by  Micah  : — "But  thou,  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet 
out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel; 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.'"*  For  in 
this  small  village  was  born  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Looking  along  the  sweeping  valley  to  the  south-east,  bej^ond  the 
fields  to  which  Euth  "  went  down,"  the  eye  rests  on  softly-rising  hills, 
to  the  south  of  which  she  could  sec  those  of  Moab,  so  sadly  dear  to  her, 
rising  purple  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  close  at 
hand  are  those,  as  tradition  maintains,  on  which  the  shepherds  were 
watching  by  night,  Avhen  the  angel  and  the  heavenly  choir  appeared, 
to  announce  the  birth  of  Him  who  Avas  "Clii'ist,  the  Lord."  The 
grey,  barren  wilderness  of  Judtea  creeps  up  to  them,  but  they  are, 
themselves,  comparatively  green.  A  clump  of  olive-trees  surrounds  a 
ruin  fancifully  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  shepherds'  tower.  The  wall 
still  seen  is  of  good-sized  stones,  left  there  because  building  material 
is  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.  Old  gnarled  olives,  their  trunks 
riven,  twisted,  pierced  by  age,  and  disprojiortionately  large  for  their 
crown  of  silver-green  leaves,  give  a  touch  of  beauty  to  the  baldness  of 
of  the  landscape,  and  afford  shade  to  the  peasant  while  tending  the 
long-eared,  broad-tailed  slieep,  and  lively  bhack  goats,  that  browse 
among  them.  Bare-legged,  bare-armed,  with  huge  slippers,  it  may  be, 
and  a  white  or  colored  kerchief,  old  and  faded,  round  his  close-fitting 
skull-cap;  over  his  blue  shirt,  which  reaches  to  his  calves,  a  striped 
abba,  rude  enough  in  its  tailoring,  rather  a  square  bag  than  a  coat,  a 
leather  belt  keeping  it  tight  round  him, — he  sits  there  in  the  spring 
time,  among  the  red  anemones,  tulijis,  and  poppies,  the  short-lived 
glories  of  the  pastures  of  Palestine,  and  looks  the  picture  of  vacuity, 
his  staff  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  his  club  tied  to  his  girdle. 
1  2  Sara,  xxiii.  14;  1  Chron.  xi.  17.    2  2  Sam.  ii.  32.    3  Judg.  xviii.  30.    4  Micah  v.  2. 
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Born  of  hereditary  ignorance,  his  intelligence  is  httle  superior  to  thai 
ot  the  sheep  he  watches. 

Bethlehem  stands  100  feet  higher  than  Jerusalem.,  being  2,550  feet 
above  the  sea  at  its  highest  point.  But  the  neigh-boring  hills  are 
lower  than  those  round  the  Holy  City,  and  there  is  ni.ore  cultivation; 
Bethlehem  looks  sliglilly  down  on  its  surrounding  heights,  while 
Jerusalem  is  commanded  by  its  girdle  of  hills.  The  poj)ula-tion  of 
David's  city  consists  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Christian!^,  through 
the  influence  of  the  triple,  fortress-like  convent  round  the  ancient 
church,  but  they  are  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  even  inter- 
marrv,  which  these  rival  sects  seldom  do  in  Jerusalem.  The  Konian 
Catholics  have  splendid  school-buildings,  much  larger  and  finer  than 
anv  others,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  do  much  good. 

1  did  not  see  any  tattooing  among  the  women,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out Palestine- there  is  little  of  it,  comj^ared  with  the  fashion  in  Egypt, 
where  the  features  and  arms  are  often  quite  disfigured.  The  peasant- 
women  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  better  taste,  confine  themselves  to  a 
mark  on  the  palms  of  tlieir  hands,  between  the  eyes,  and  on  the  chin, 
with  a  row  of  small  jioints  along  the  lower  Yip,  j)roducing  an  effect 
something  like  that  of  the  patches  worn  last  century  by  English  ladies. 
But  the  women  of  Bethlehem  are  superior  to  these  rude  follies. 
Thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  blood  of  the  Crusaders,  of  a  share  of  which 
they  boast,  they  are  altogether  finer  than  any  women  I  saw  elsewhere 
in  Palestine,  with  the  exception,  ]>erhaps,  of  those  of  Nazareth.  The 
population  is  said  to  be  about  4,000. 

Thouoh  the  town  Avas  walled  in  the  time  of  Boaz,  when  the  elders 
"sat  in  the  gate,"  and  when  Rehoboam  fortified  it,^  there  are  no  walls 
now.  The  fiat  roofs  join  each  other  in  mau}^  cases,  and  thus  aflbrd  an 
easy  passage  from  one  house  to  another,  which  is  often  used.  This 
explains  our  Lord's  counsel  to  ILs  disciples^  not  to  think,  when 
troubles  burst  on  the  land,  of  coming  down  to  take  anything  out  of 
the  house,  if  they  chanced  to  be  on  the  housetop  at  the  moment  the 
news  reached  them.  They  were  rather  to  flee  along  the  roofs,  and 
l|  thus  escape.  The  local  tradesmen  sometimes  press  one  to  come  into 
their  dwellings  to  inspect  their  wares,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  given 
I  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  Bethlehem  establishment.  The  room  is  of 
M  arched  stone,  without  furniture,  except  the  inevitable  divan,  or  broad 
seat  along  the  wall;  and  the  women  have  no  timidity  at  your  entrance. 
Squatted  on  the  floor,  one,  it  may  be,  is  busy  sewing  while  she  watches 
her  baby  in  the  cradle,  another  is  jireparing  to  bake,  and  a  third  w^ill 
bring  you  a  water-pipe  and  a  glass  of  water,  while  you  look  over  the 
crucifixes,  rosaries,  olive-wood  boxes,  mother-of-pearl  carved  shells, 
and  little  jars  and  cups  of  asphalt,  or  red  stone. 

1  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  5,  6.    2  Matt.  xxiv.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  15;  Luke  xvif.  31. 
Il 
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Talking  of  housetops  reminds  one  of  tlie  variety  of  allusions  to  them 
in  the  Bible.  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  on  the  housetop,^  for 
privac}^,  so  that  his  dwelling  must  have  been  flat-roofed.  Absalom 
spread  a  tent  on  the  top  of  David's  house  for  his  father's  wives,  that  it 
might  be  seen  by  all  Israel  that  he  had  assumed  the  throne,  b}^  his 
talcing  them  as  his  own.^  "It  is  better,"  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
"to  dwell  iu  a  corner  of  the  housetop  than  with  a  brawling  woman  in 
a  wide  house ;"^  nor  would  it  be  any  great  hardship  to  do  so  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  hot  weather,  for  iu  the  summer  months  the  roof  is  the  best 
sleeping-place.  The  text,  however,  doubtless  means  that  even  in  the 
colder  season  any  wretched  spot,  though  exposed  alike  to  rain  and  wind, 
is  better  than  the  best  room  with  the  company  of  a  scold.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  old  Hebrew  families  were  ever  thus  miserable? 

When  tlie  paralj-tic  was  brought  to  Jesus,  his  bearers  took  him  up 
the  outside  stairs,  so  common  still  in  the  court  or  ^'ard,  and  carried 
him  to  the  housetop.  Many  roofs  have  a  liatchway  opening  into  the 
room  below,  but  closed  in  the  cold  months;  and  this  having  been 
lifted,  it  was  easy  to  let  the  man  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.^  His 
couch,  we  may  bo  sure,  was  simply  a  hammock,  offering  no  difficulty 
to  liis  entrance  through  the  opening.  To  think  of  his  bearers  breaking 
up  the  roof,  is  out  of  the  question.  If  cemented,  it  would  be  quite  a 
task  to  do  so,  and  the  house  would  have  been  spoiled ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  much  better  had  it  been  necessary  to  tear  or  break  a  way 
through  a  thick  bedding  of  earth  and  boughs,  such  as  we  find  in  some 
places.  The  crowd  below  would  have  been  very  soon  scattered  by 
such  a  rain  of  dust  and  clods — not  to  speak  of  broken  sticks  or  stalks 
— as  would  have  come  down  on  them.  There  was  just  such  a  hatch- 
way as  I  have  described  on  the  top  of  the  schoolhouse  of  the  American 
Mission  at  Assioat,  in  Egypt,  and  they  are  common  in  Palestine. 
Isaiah  speaks  of  the  people  of  Moab  assembling  on  their  housetops, 
"howling  and  weeping  abundantly"  at  the  news  of  the  taking  of  their 
capital  by  the  foe,^  and  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  as  "  Avholly 
gone  up  to  the  housetops"'^  to  look  out  for  the  Assyrians  coming  to 
attack  them,  or  at  the  country  people  streaming  through  the  gates  for 
protection,  or  in  hopes  of  catching  sight  of  the  standards  of  Tirhakah 
advancing  to  their  deliverance.'^  Jeremiah,  like  Isaiah,  predicted  that 
there  would  be  "lamentation  upon  all  the  housetops  of  Moab."**  The 
Jews,  in  their  apostasy,  copied  the  evil  example  of  Aliaz  in  erecting 
altars  to  the  host  of  heaven  on  the  top  of  his  house,^  for  they  built 
private  ones  for  the  same  idolatry  on  their  own  roofs,  and  burnt 
incense  upon  them.^^  And  Christ,  again,  tells  Ilis  disciples  to  use  the 
low  housetops  for  a  pulpit  from  which  to  proclaim  the  glad  news  He 
had  told  them.ii 

1  1  Sam.  ix.  25.  2  2  Sain.  xvi.  22.  3  Prov.  xxi.  9.  4  Luke  v.  19.  5  Isa.  xv.  3.  6  Isa.  xxii.  1. 
7  Geikie.  Hours  inth  the  Bible,  iv.  440.  8  Jer.  xlviii.  38.  9  2  Kings  xxii.  12.  10  Zepli.  i.  5:  Jer.  xlx. 
}3,    H  Matt.  X.  27, 


Pasture  near  Bethlehem.    (See  page  268.) 
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CIIArTER  XX. 

BETHLEHEM   TO    JERUSALEM. 

It  brings  \cry  forcibly  before  the  mind  how  small  n  country  Pales- 
tine is,  to  lind  that  the  chief  scenes  of  David's  life,  before  he  reigned  in 
Jerusalem,  lie  within  a  circle  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
round  his  native  village.  It  was  only  a  three  or  four  hours' journey 
for  the  boy  from  Bethlehem  to  Saul's  camp  at  Socoli ;  and  by  starting 
early,  as  he  would,  he  could  readily  have  been  among  the  fighting  men 
in  the  beginning  of  the  forenoon,  so  as  to  leave  abundant  time  for  his 
magniiicent  duel  with  Goliatli.  It  would  be  little  for  one  so  strong 
and  active,  to  go  on  his  venturous  challenge  down  the  stony,  brush- 
wood-covered hill  on  which  his  brothers  and  the  other  Hebrews  stood 
drawn  up,  across  the  half-mile  of  broad,  flat  valley,  now  covered  every 
season  with  grain,  then  over  the  narrow  trench  in  the  middle  full  of 
white  pebbles  worn  by  the  rain;  nor  would  it  have  been  more  than 
a  youth  could  do  without  special  eftbrt,  to  return  again  the  same  night 
to  his  lather's  house  in  Bethlehem.  Adullam,  Keilah,  Carmel,  Ziph, 
all  lie  within  a  small  circle:  David's  adventures,  indeed,  during  several 
years,  may  all  be  followed  in  a  space  smaller  almost  than  any  of  our 
English  counties. 

But  it  was  time  to  leave  this  most  interesting  spot,  where,  in  David's 
own  words — called  forth,  it  may  be,  by  the  scenery  round  his  native 
town — "the  little  hills  rejoice  on  everj^  side:  the  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks,  and  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  corn.''^  It  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  to  strike  a  tent,  and  a  very  short  time  to  pack  it  on 
the  backs  of  the  patient  donkeys,  so  that  we  were  soon  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem.  The  road  was  thronged  with  town  and  country  ])eople, 
going  to  their  gardens,  or  bringing  loads  from  them.  Asses  quietly 
pattered  on  beneath  huge  burdens  of  cauliflowers  large  enough  to 
rejoice  the  heart  of  an  English  gardener.  Camels  staliced  up  the  hill 
with  loads  of  buildiu"- stone :  their  drivers  with  clubs  in  their  airdles. 
Men  and  women,  in  picturesque  dress,  passed  this  Avay  and  that  as  we 
jogged  down  towards  Pilate's  Aqueduct,  which  runs  level  with  the 
ground,  or  nearly  so,  is  covered  with  flat  unhewn  stones,  and  would  be 
overlooked  as  only  a  common  wall  but  for  openings  at  intervals  throu,uh 
which  the  runninof  Avater  is  seen.  The  road  turns  straight  to  the  north, 
witli  stony  fields  on  llie  right,  and  a  narrow  0])en  hollow  of  olives  on 
the  left,  tiie  ground  slowly  rising  on  this  side,  however,  till  at  Rachel's 
grave,  about  a  mile  from  Bethlehem,  there  is  for  the  time  a  level  space, 
well  strewn,  as  usual,  with  stones  of  all  sizes, 

1  Ps.  Ixv.  13. 
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The  place  where  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  patriarch 
Jacob's  early  and  abiding  love,  is  buried,  is  one  of  the  few  spots 
respecting  which  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mahom'niedau  agree.  The  pres- 
ent building  consists  of  four  square  walls,  each  twenty -three  feet  long, 
and  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  flat  roof,  from  which  a  dome,  with 
the  plaster  over  it  in  sad  disrepair,  rises  for  about  ten  feet  more.  The 
masonry  is  rough  :  the  stones  set  in  rows,  with  no  attempt  at  finish,  or 
even  exact  regularit3^  Originally  there  was  a  large  arch  in  each  of 
the  walls,  which  between  them  enclose  an  open  space,  but  these  arches 
have  at  some  time  been  built  up.  The  building  dates,  perhaps,  from 
the  twelfth  century,  though  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  it  is  a  sketch 
in  an  old  Jewish  book  of  the  year  a.  d.  1537.  Joined  to  the  bade  of 
it  is  another  building  consisting  of  four  stone  walls  coarselv  built,  and 
about  thirteen  feet  high,  the  s[)ace  enclosed  being  thirteen  feet  deep 
and  twenty-three  feet  broad — that  is,  as  broad  as  the  domed  building  ; 
with  a  flat  roof.  Behind  this  again,  the  walls  are  continued,  at  tlie 
same  height,  for  twenty-three  feet  more  each  way,  forming  a  covered 
court,  used  for  prayer  by  the  jMahommedans.  Under  the  dome  stands 
an  empty  tomb  of  modern  appearance,  but  entrance  to  this  part,  and 
also  to  the  second  chamber,  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Jews,  wlio  visit  it  on 
Fridays.  The  pillar  erected  by  Jacob  has  long  since  disappeared,  hav- 
ing apparently  been  replaced  at  various  times  by  different  construc- 
tions. No  part  of  the  present  building,  I  may  say,  except  the  high 
domed  part,  is  older,  apparently,  than  the  present  century. 

The  stone  raised  by  Jacob  in  memory  of  his  much-loved  wife  has 
been  turned  to  wonderful  account  by  recent  "advanced  critics"  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  have  founded  on  this  simple  act  the  astounding 
assertion  that  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs  were  sun-worshippers,  and  this 
poor  headstone  an  idolatrous  sun-pillar,  such  as  were  set  u]")  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Baal  and  Astarte,  the  foul  gods  of  Canaan.^  This  amazing 
theory  rests,  like  a  i^tyramid  on  its  sharp  end,  on  the  minute  lact  that 
the  word  for  the  obelisks  raised  to  the  sun-eod  was  used  also  for  such 
memorials  as  this  tombstone  to  Rachel,  or  that  erected  in  attestation 
of  the  covenant  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  for  the  stone  set  up  by 
Jacob  himself  at  Bethel  on  his  return  to  Canaan,  as  a  witness  to  the 
second  covenant  made  with  him  there  by  Jehovah.^  Twelve  similar 
stones,  described  by  the  same  word,  were  erected  by  Moses  when  the 
Twelve  Tribes  accepted  the  covenant  made  with  them  by  God  :3  to 
remain  a  permanent  proof  of  their  having  done  so,  and  a  silent  plea 
for  their  fidelity.  Did  the  great  law-giver  who  pi'oclainied,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  Jehovah,  our  God,  is  one  Jehovah,"*  and  commanded  that  Israel 
should  have  no  other  gods  before  Ilim,  or  make  any  graven  image,  or 

1  Robertson  Smitli,  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Chtirrh.  pp.  226,  353.    2  Gen.  xxviii.  18, 22:  xxxi.  13, 45, 51, 
52;  XXXV.  14.    3  Exod.  xxiv.  4—7.    4  Deut.  vi.  4  (Heb.). 
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likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  l)ciieath,  or  in 
the  water  under  the  earth ^  — did  this  earnest  and  hjlty  soul,  (iUed  with 
loyalty  to  tlie  one  hving  and  true  G<;d,  set  up  twelve  sun-pillars  in 
honor  of  Baal  ?  Credulity  has  gone  a  great  way  when  it  can  believe 
this,  uoi-  call  niui'li  be  said  ibr  the  modesty  which  would  suggest  it. 

1  own  to  a  speciallv  kindly  Iceling  to  Jacob  from  the  story  of  his 
alVectioii  lor  his  lirst  love,  llow  tender  it  was,  is  seen,  as  has  been 
noticed  already,  by  his  going  back  to  the  scene  of  her  death  in  his 
dying  conversation  with  Joseph,  more  than  forty  years  after  he  had 
lost  her.-  The  headstone  at  Bethlehem  was  still  before  his  eyes,  in 
these  last  hours  of  his  life,  and  she  was  as  precious  to  him  then  as 
when  she  iirst  won  his  heart,  seventy  years  before.  He  had  faults,  and 
great  ones,  but  the  man  who  is  capable  of  an  unchanging  love  has  a 
great  deal  in  him  to  resi)ect. 

It  is  striking  how  much  there  is  in  the  story  of  the  })atriarchs  which 
the  manners  of  the  East  even  yet  illustrate.  The  sending  of  Eliezer  to 
Mesopotamia  to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac  is  exactly  what  the  sheikh  of  an 
Arab  tribe  "would  do  to-day.  A  Bedouin  always  marries  in  his  own 
clan,  and  will  take  any  trouble  to  do  so,  and  the  same  custom  prevails 
among  the  Hindoos  ;^  while  there  was  a  stroncc  relitiious  motive  in  the 
directions  of  Abraham  on  this  point — to  keep  his  descendants  from 
going  over  to  the  idolatry  of  Canaan.^  What  Isaac  was  doing  when 
liebckah  came  in  sight  has  been  vigorously  di.sputed.  Our  Bible  tells 
us  he  had  gone  out  to  meditate,^  but  a  great  German  scholar  maintains 
that  he  had  gone  out  to  collect  dry  stalks  and  weeds  for  the  evening 
lire,^  showing  no  little  ingenuity  in  defence  of  his  novel  interpretation, 
which,  indeed,  had  already  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  rabbis.  He 
coidd,  to  be  sure,  meditate  while  at  his  task,  for  one  need  not  be  idle  to 
turn  his  thoughts  in  a  serious  direction,  and  in  tlic  East  no  detail  of 
tent  life  is  beneath  a  sheikh's  personal  attention  ;  for  we  are  told  that 
even  the  great  Abraham  ran  to  the  herd  and,  liimself,  "fetched  a  calf, 
and  gave  it  to  a  young  man,  to  kill  and  dress  for  his  visitors."'  Just 
as  an  Arab  bride  would  do  now  in  being  broup;ht  to  her  future  hus- 
band,  Rebekah  "lighted  off  the  camel"  and  veiled  herself,''*  because  she 
would  not  ride  while  he  was  on  foot,  and  she  could  not  allow  her  face 
to  be  seen  till  she  was  his  wife. 

Isaac  had  been  brought  up,  in  childlujod,  in  his  mother  Sarah's  ytixri 
of  the  tent,  shut  otf  from  the  men's  part,  and  thither  he  took  his  bride, 
fortunately  "  loving  her  "  when  now  for  the  first  time  he  saw  her.  She 
would  be  led  to  it  by  her  nurse  and  her  maids  who  had  come  with  her, 
but,  one  by  one,  these  would  leave  her,  till  she  was  all  alone  with  the 
nurse,   wondering  whether  she   would   please  Isaac   when  he  came. 

1   Exod.  \x.  .3,  4.     2  G(Mi.  xlviii.  7.     3  Roseniniiller,  A.  v.  N.  Morqenl-md.  i.  102.     4  Gen.  xxiv.  6. 
5  Oen.  XXIV.  ti3.    6  Bottclier,  Aehrenlese,  i.  19.    7  Geu.  xviii.  7.    8  Gen.  xxiv.  64,  65. 
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After  a  time,  the  nurse  would  throw  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and,  a  sig- 
nal having  been  given,  tlie  curtain  would  be  pushed  aside  for  a  moment, 
and  the  bridegroom  would  enter,  and  the  nui-se  withdraw.  Man  and 
wife  would  thus  for  the  first  time  be  face  to  face.  Now  came  the 
moment  for  removing  the  veil,  or  shawl,  that  hid  the  bride's  face.  If 
he  had  been  a  modern  Oriental,  Isaac  would  have  said,  "  In  tlie  name 
of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,"  and,  then,  raising  the  shawl, 
would  greet  his  wife  with  the  words,  "  Blessed  be  this  night,"  to  which 
her  answer  would  be,  "God  bless  thee."  IMiis  was  the  first  time  Isaac 
had  seen  Eebekah  unveiled,  and  it  would  be  an  anxious  matter  for  the 
nurse  and  the  maids,  and,  above  all,  for  Eebekah  herself,  whether  she 
pleased  or  disajipointed  her  husband,  for  there  might  have  been  an 
anticipation  of  Jacob's  trouble,  by  finding  a  Leah  instead  of  a  Eachel. 
But  Eebekah's  face  pleased  her  future  lord,  as,  indeed,  the  face  of  the 
bride  generally  does  a  bridegroom,  and  he  would  announce  this  fact  to 
the  anxious  women  outside,  who,  forthwith,  no  doubt,  set  up  a  shrill 
cry  of  delight,  just  as  their  sisters  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a 
young  wife  do  noAV^.  To  the  Semitic  races  this  shout  of  the  triimiphant 
and  satisfied  bridegroom  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sounds  that  can 
be  uttered,  and  has  been  so  for  immemorial  aces ;  and  it  is  to  this  our 
Saviour  alludes  when  He  says,  "He  that  hath  the  bride  is  tlic  bride- 
groom ;  but  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  who  standeth  and  heareth 
him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice."  ^ 

The  character  of  Jacob  was  a  duplicate  of  that  of  his  mother.  As 
her  pet,  she  trained  him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  her  own  faults,  and 
he  was  clearly  an  apt  scholar.  The  sister  of  Laban,  a  man  full  of  craft 
and  deceit  like  most  Arabs,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  open  or  straight- 
forward. To  make  a  favorite  of  one  of  a  fiamily,  at  least  so  as  to  show 
preference,  is  a  sign  of  narrow,  though  perhaps  deep,  afi'ection ;  but  to 
overreach  a  husband  like  Isaac,  for  the  injury  of  one  of  her  two  sons, 
was  as  heartless  as  it  was  ignoble.  The  wonder  is  that,  with  such  a 
mother,  Jacob  was,  in  the  end,  even  as  worthy  as  he  ])roved  himself. 
His  being  a  plain  man,  living  in  tents,^  points  to  the  contrast  between 
the  wild  unsettledness  of  his  brother  and  his  own  quiet,  or,  we  might 
say,  "domesticated  "  natui'c,  and  so  does  his  life  as  a  shepherd,  roving 
about  with  his  flocks  and  tents — a  life  greatly  honored  among  the 
Hebrews — while  Esau  spent  his  days  in  wliat  they  thought  the  rough, 
savage  pursuits  of  a  hunter.  The  red  pottage  of  lentils  for  which 
Jacob  bought  the  birthright,^  is  still  a  favorite  dish  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  East ;  the  lentils  being  first  boiled,  and  then  made  tasty 
by  mixing  some  fat  with  them,'^  or  olive-oil  and  pepper.  Barzillai,  it 
will  be  remembered,  brought  a  quantity  of  them,  among  other  things, 
with  him  to  Mahanaim,  as  a  gift  to  David,  during  the  rebellion  of 
1  Ebers,  Egypt,  ii.  96.    John  iii.  29.    2  Gen.  x.w.  27.    3  Gen.  xxv.  30.    4  Eobinson,  Bib.  lies.,  i.  246, 
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Absalom  ;  and  \vc  fuul  that  in  times  of  scarcity  in  tlic  days  of  Ezckicl 
tliev  wore  mixed  with  wheat  and  other  grain,  inchiding  spelt,  t(^  make 
bread.i  Lentils  are  still  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Egypt,  and 
largely  in  Palestine,  where  one  might  think  them  peas,  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth,  ibr  they  rise  only  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  have  tendrils  and  pods  like  the  pea,  though  purple,  not 
green.  In  England  and  Wales  they  are  grown  as  Ibod  Ibr  cattle, 
though  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  the  peasantry  if  they  recognized  their 
rich  nutritiousness,  and  used  them  for  themselves.  European  cliildren 
born  in  Palestine  are  passionately  fond  of  lentil  porridge;  nature 
unchecked  by  prejndice,  turning  eagerly  to  that  which  it  finds  best 
suited  to  its  wants.  Two  kinds  of  the  plant  are  grown,  the  brown  and 
the  red;  the  latter  being  the  better. 

The  deceit  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob  Avas  sorely  visited  on  both.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  the  mother  to  lose  her  favorite  son  for 
ever,  for  Jacob  not  ovdy  never  saw  his  mother  again,  but  lost  all  the 
fruit  of  his  years  of  toil  under  his  father,  and  had  to  begin  the  Avorld 
again  in  Mesopotamia,  with  a  very  hard  master;  spending  more  than 
twenty  3'ears  before  he  had  flocks  enough  to  be  independent  of  him. 
But  Isaac  was  not  free  from  blame,  for  a  lather  should  not  show  favor- 
itism in  his  family,  especially  if  it  rest  to  a  large  extent  on  so  poor  a 
basis  as  the  love  of  savory  meat.-  The  gazelles  which  Esau  hunted 
still  abound  in  the  Negeb,  where  Isaac  had  his  tents ;  and  it  must 
have  tasked  Rebekah's  skill  to  disguise  a  young  kid  so  as  to  give  it 
the  flavor  of  the  wild  creature.  It  may  seem  strange  to  read  that 
Isaac  "  smelled  "  Jacob's  clothes,^  but  in  India,  to  this  day,  a  similar 
custom  ])revails;  so  that  parents  will  compare  the  smell  of  a  child  to 
that  of  a  fragrant  plant,  and  a  good  man  will  be  spoken  of  as  having  a 
sweet  smell.'* 

The  stone  at  Bethel^  would  have  been  a  hard  pillow  for  a  European, 
but  the  thick  turban  of  the  Oriental,  and  the  habit  of  covering  the 
head  with  the  outer  garment  during  sleep,  would  make  a  cushion. 
The  meeting  with  Rachel,  like  that  of  Eliezer  with  Rebekah,  is  true, 
in  the  minutest  touches,  to  Eastern  life.  Abraham's  deputy  makes  his 
camels  kneel  down,  without  the  city,  "by  a  well  of  water,  at  the  time 
of  evening;  the  time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water : "  and  so 
would  an  Arab  now.  AVells  are  commonlv,  thouah  not  always,  iust 
outside  the  towns;  and  it  is  not  only  correct  that  evening  is  the  time 
for  drawing  water,  but  that  the  task  falls  to  tlie  women.  The  peasant 
is  then  returning  from  his  labor  in  the  field,  or  driving  home  his  small 
flock,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  have  the  evening  meal  to  prepare, 
for  which  water  is  needed.  It  is,  moreover,  the  cool  of  the  dav.  At 
any  Eastern  village  you  meet  long  files  of  women  thus  occupied.    That 

lEzek.  iv.  9.    2  Gen.  xxvii.  4.    3  Gen.  xxvii.  27.    iRobQita,  Indian  lauslralions.    SGen.xxviii.  11. 
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Rebekah  sliould  have  carried  lier  water-jar  on  her  shoulder  is  another 
touch  of  exactness,  for  Syrian  women  still  cany  the  jar  thus,  while 
their  Egyptian  sisters  balance  it  on  their  heads. 

It  is  striking,  when  we  tliink  of  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  to 
read  of  the  camels  being  brought  into  Labau's  house.^  I  have  often 
seen  beasts  thus  put  up  with  the  househokL  In  the  same  way  we  can 
restore  the  whole  narrative  of  Jacob's  meeting  with  Rachel,-  from 
everyday  life  in  the  East  at  the  present  time.  The  well  is  in  the 
field  ;  that  is,  in  the  open  pasture-land.  Water  being  scarce,  all  the  flocks, 
for  miles  round,  meet  at  it  to  be  watered.  The  heavy  stone  rolled 
over  its  mouth  may  be  seen  by  any  traveller  in  many  parts  of  Pales- 
tine. The  daughters  of  the  flock-masters  still  go,  in  many  places,  to 
tend  and  water  the  flocks.  You  may  see  them  thus  ensat'cd  near 
almost  any  Arab  tents  in  the  plain  of  Sharon  or  of  Philistia.  That 
Laban  kissed  Jacob  eft'usively  is  only  what  one  sees  Orientals  doing 
every  day,  on  meeting  a  neighbor  or  friend.  The  wily  Syrian,  in  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  better  to  give  Rachel  to  the  son  of  Isaac  than  to 
another  man,  acted  simply  on  the  Bedouin  law  that  a  suitor  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his  first  cousin,  so  that  even  if  he  do 
not  himself  wish  to  marry  her,  she  cannot  be  married  without  his 
consent.  To  give  a  female  slave  to  a  daughter,  as  part  of  her  dowry, 
is  usual  now,  where  means  permit,  so  that  Zilpah's  being  given  to 
Leah  at  her  marriage  is  another  proof  of  the  unchanging  sameness  of 
Eastern  life  in  all  ages.  Excuses  for  sending  home  an  elder  daughter, 
instead  of  a  younger,  to  the  bridegroom,  need  still  to  be  made  in  not 
a  few  cases,  and  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  with  which  Laban 
palliated  the  substitution  of  Leah  for  Rachel.  T]ie  mandrakes  found 
by  Reuben,  and  craved  by  Rachel,  are  still  in  demand  among  Eastern 
women,  in  the  same  belief  that  they  quicken  love,  and  have  other 
related  uses.  The  plant  is  not  rare  in  Palestine,  and  ripens  in  April  or 
May.  It  has  long,  sharp-pointed,  hairy  leaves,  of  a  deep  green, 
springing  from  the  ground,  with  dingy  white  flowers  sjilashed  with 
purp)le,  and  fruit  which  the  Greeks  called  "  love-a|)ples,"  about  the  size 
of  a  nutmeg,  and  of  a  pale  orange  color;  the  root  striking  down  like  a 
forked  carrot.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  deadly  nightshade,  and  has 
in  all  ages  been  famed,  not  only  among  women,  but  among  men,  in  the 
latter  case  for  its  qualities  as  an  intoxicant.  From  Leah  and  Rachel  the 
interest  in  the  mandrake  passed  down  through  each  generation  of 
their  Hebrew  descendants,  so  that  we  find  its  smell  very  ap^n'opriately 
introduced  in  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  lovesick  maiden,  as  awaiting 
her  beloved  if  he  go  out  with  her  to  the  vineyard.^  The  wish  of  a 
wife  for  a  son,  as  a  surety  that  her  husband  will  not  divorce  her,  is  as 
much  a  characteristic  of  Eastern  women  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
1  Gen.  ixxiv.  31,  32.   2  Gen.  xxix.   3  Cant.  vii.  13. 
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of  the  patriarch,  as  has  been  already  noticed.  So  great  an  event  is  a 
sou's  birth  tliat,  as  I  have  said,  a  father  is  no  longer  known  by  his 
own  name  after  the  son  is  born,  bn^t  as  the  father  of  Abdallah,  or 
Ibrahim,  or  whatever  name  the  child  receives. 

The  teraphim  of  Laban,  carried  off  by  Rachel,  open  a  curious  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  old  Jewish  religion.  They  were  images,  small 
enough  to  be  stored  in  the  large  saddle-bags,  or  panniers,  of  Eachel's 
camel,  and  thus  evidently  much  below  tlie  human  size,  and  were 
regarded  b\^  Laban  as  his  gods,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  vital 
importance.  Eachel,  no  doubt,  shared  in  his  opinion  of  their  super- 
natural power,  and  had  taken  them,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  they 
might  transfer  to  her  husband  some  of  the  advantages  of  which  he 
had  been  unjustly  defrauded  by  her  ftxther.  By  Josephus  they  are 
called  household  gods,^  which  it  was  usual  for  the  owner  to  carry  with 
him  for  good  fortune,  if  he  went  to  a  distance  from  home.  How 
Laban  made  use  of  them  is  not  told,  though  lie  speaks  in  one  place 
of  "  divining,"'^  and  probably  did  so  by  consulting  them  as  oracles ; 
just  as  we  find  Joseph,  in  Egypt,  divining  by  a  cup,^  perhaps  by  the 
movements  of  water  in  it  or  of  substances  put  into  the  water;  the 
fondness  for  such  superstition  clinging  to  him  through  his  mother.  If 
we  may  judge  from  later  instances,  Laban's  teraphim  Avere  decked  with 
an  ephod,  as  a  medium  for  divine  communications — a  broad  orna- 
mented belt  round  the  body,  reaching  from  the  armpits  to  the  lower 
ribs  ;  held  in  place  by  a  strap  or  girdle  of  the  same  material,  and  also 
by  cords  from  a  broad  collar  or  cape  of  the  same  stuff'  covering  the 
shoulders.^  It  Avas  on  the  front  of  snch  an  e])hod  that  the  Jewish 
high  priest,  in  later  times,  wore  the  oracular  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Thus  Micali,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  "had  an  house  of  gods,  and  made  an 
ephod  and  terai)him,"  which  Jonathan,  the  apostate  descendant  of 
Moses,  Avhom  Micah  had  made  his  iniest,  carried  off"  to  Dan,  and 
used  there  for  idolatrous  \vorship.'''  The  ephod,  indeed,  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  teraphim  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hosea,  just  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ten  Tribes.^  The  Danites  evidently  believed  in 
the  oracular  power  of  such  a  combination,  since  the  discovery  of  it  in 
Micah's  possession  led  them  at  once  to  tlie  conclusion  that  they  could 
use  it  to  see  what  they  were  to  do  next,  in  their  adventurous  journey 
on  the  Avar-path  in  search  of  a  new  home.'''  House-gods,  in  various 
form,  have  always,  indeed,  been  a  great  feature  in  idolatrous  systems. 
Thus  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  palace  of  Khorsabad,  at  Nineveh, 
Botta  discovered  under  the  threshold  of  the  gates  a  number  of  statu- 
ettes in  baked  clay ;  images  of  Bel,  Nergal,  and  Nebo,  placed  there,  as 
an  inscription  tells  us,  "  to  keep  away  the  Avicked,  and  all  enemies,  by 

1  .Tos.  .4)!^,  xviii.  9,  5.     2  Gen.  xxx.  27  (Hob.).     3  Gen.  xliv.  5.     4  Itiehni,  p.  387.     5  Judg.  xvii.  5 ; 
xviii.  18—20.    6  Hos.  iii.  4.    7  Judg.  xviii.  4,  5. 
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tlie  terror  of  death.''  ^  Different  parts  of  a  house  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  separate  divinities;  and  a  magic  formula,  which  has 
been  discovered,  directs  that  a  small  image  of  one  god  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  court-gate  of  a  house;  of  another,  in  the  ground  near 
the  bed;  of  a  third,  inside  the  door;  of  a  fourth,  under  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  at  each  side.  We  do  not  know  of  the  Hebrews  carrying 
their  superstition  so  far  as  tins,  but  the  protection  sought  by  means 
of  the  teraphim  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  the  Israelites  certainly 
sprang  from  an  idolatrous  stock,  for  Joshua  states  that  their  fathers, 
who  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  served  other  gods  than 
Jehovah.2  Indeed,  this  ancestral  tendency  lingered  among  them  till 
extirpated  by  the  sharp  discipline  of  the  Captiv'ity,  and  even  after 
their  return  thev  could  not  wean  themselves  from  dabbling"  in  some 
forms  of  the  black  art. 

The  presence  of  such  images,  and  also  of  magic  charms  and  amulets 
implying  faith  in  ''strange  gods,"  seemed,  however,  to  Jacob,  incom- 
]3atible  with  his  appearing  as  he  ought  before  Jehovah  at  Bethel,  on 
his  return  to  Western  Palestine,  and  they  were  consequenth'  buried 
under  ''the  terebintli  which  was  by  Shechem,"  known  apparently  from 
that  time  as  "  the  Terebinth  of  the  Diviners."^  But  though  it  was 
thrust  out  from  his  own  encampment,  the  patriarch  could  not  uproot 
from  his  race  the  belief  in  their  power.  We  have  seen  how  Micah 
turned  to  them  during  the  anarchy  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and 
that  his  images  continued  to  be  reverenced  and  consulted  at  Dan  till 
the  Captivity.  They  must,  moreover,  have  been  very  general  even  in 
later  times,  for  we  iind  David's  wife,  Michal,  taking  the  household 
teraphim  and  laying  it  on  the  bed,  with  goat's  hair  over  the  brow,  to 
imitate  that  of  her  husband — if,  indeed,  the  hair  of  a  common  fly-net 
be  not  meant^  — thus  enabling  him  to  escape  from  her  father's  messen- 
gers.^ David's  house  could  liardly  be  exceptional  in  such  a  matter, 
even  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  moved  in  the  front  rank  of  "  society," 
and  would  find  abundant  imitation  on  this  ground  alone,  for  ftishion  is 
set  by  royalty  or  position  in  all  ages.  Even  so  late  as  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  indeed,  we  find  the  Prophet  Zechariah  affirming  that 
''the  teraphim  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie, 
and  have  told  false  dreams:"^  words  which  conclusively  prove  that 
teraphim  were  in  his  day  consulted  as  oracles.  The  earnest-souled 
Josiah  first  made  a  raid  on  these  images,  and  swept  them  awa}^  for  the 
time,'^  though,  we  fear,  hardly  for  a  permanence,  for  we  find  that  they 
were  honored  bv  the  Babylonians  among  whom  the  Captivity  carried 
Israel ;  Ezekiel  describing  Nebuchadnezzar  as  standing  where  the 
roads  parted,  on  one  hand  to  Rabbath  of  Ammon,  and  to  Jerusalem  on 
the  other,  consulting  his  teraphim  as  to  which  route  he  sluuild  take.^ 

1  Lenorinaiit,  Ln  Magie,  p.  45.     2  Josh.  xxiv.  2.     S.Iudfi.  ix.  o7  (HpI).)-     4  llerzoK,  Real.  Encycl., 
XV.  551,  2te  Auf.    5  1  Sam.  xix.  13, 14.    6  Zecli.  x.  2.    7  2  Kings  xxiii.  24.    8  Ezek.  xxi.  21. 
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The  best  account  of  this  interesting  feature  in  old  Jewish  religious 
life  is  that  of  Ewald.^  "An  image  of  this  kind,"  he  says,  '"did  not 
consist  of  a  single  piece,  but  of  several  parts,  at  least  when  the  owner 
cared  to  have  one  of  the  more  elaborate  and  complete  form.  The  sim- 
ple image,  made  of  stone  or  wood,  was  always  that  of  a  god  in  human 
form,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man,  but  even  in  earl^^  times  the  bare 
image  seemed  too  })lain.  It  was,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  plated  with  gold 
or  silver,  ])artly  or  as  a  whole,  and  hence  the  bitter  words  of  the 
stricter  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  who  abhorred  all  image- worship,  and 
spoke  of  it  contemptuously  as  the  Avork  of  the  carver  or  the  metal- 
founder,  whose  arts  united  in  the  production  of  the  idol.  Where  the 
]irecious  metals  Avere  plentiful  enough,  however,  the  image  might  be 
formed  entirely  of  them.  To  this  point,  therefore,  a  house-god,  apart 
from  its  particular  form,  was  prepared  exactly  like  every  other  idol; 
something  added  to  it  formed  the  special  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
house-god  of  Israel.  To  understand  this,  it  must  particularlv  be 
remembered  that  these  house-gods  were  used,  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  means  for  obtaining  oracles,  or  communications  from  above,  so  that 
the  teraphira  were,  in  fact,  strictly  identical  with  the  idols  Avhich  per- 
formed oracles.  To  equip  them  for  this  purpose,  an  ephod  was  put  on 
the  image;  an  elaborate  tippet  round  the  shoulders,  to  which  was  fixed 
a  pouch,  containing  the  pebbles  or  other  lots  used  for  determini no- 
oracles,  as  the  Uriin  and  Thummim  were  hung  on  the  breast  of  the 
high  priest.  A  kind  of  mask  was  next  set  on  the  head  of  the  idol, 
from  which,  apparently,  the  priest  seeking  an  oracle  decided  bj^  some 
sign  whether  or  not  the  god  Avould  give  a  response  at  the  time.  Tliese 
masks  were  needed  to  complete  the  image,  and  hence  they  got  from 
them  the  name  teraphim,  a  nodding  countenance  or  living  mask.  At 
the  same  time,  Ave  can  understand  how  the  teraphim  are  described 
now  as  of  human  size  and  form,  and  elsewhere  as  so  small  and  light 
that  tliey  could  be  hidden  under  a  camel-saddle;  for  tlic  two  chief 
oracular  details — the  ephod  and  the  mask — were  the  main  thinus, 
especially  in  a  house-god,  long  and  tenderly  preserved  and  loved. 
Such,  one  cannot  doubt,  were  the  primitive  house-gods  of  Israel,  and  if 
we  consider  the  extraordinary  tenacity  Avith  Avhich  everythino- of  a 
domestic  character  held  its  ground,  Avith  little  change,  in  s[>ite  of  the 
fundamentally  opposed  principles  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  it  is  not 
surj^rising  that  many  sought  protection  and  oracular  communications 
from  these  family  idols,  through  centuries,  fancying,  however,  that  it 
was  Jehovah  Himself  Avho  spoke  through  them." 

From  the  sad  sjiot  Avliere  he  buried  his  Avell-loved  Eachel.  Jacob 
wandered  on  towards  the  south,  Avith  his  tents  and  his  motherless  babe 
— a  son  of.sorroAV  to  her  Avho  was  gone,  but  the  son  of  his  right  hand^ 

1  Ewald,  Alterthumer,  p.  297.    2  Gen.  xxxv.  18. 
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to  the  broken-hearted  father — and  encamped  on  the  Avay  to  Hebron 
near  a  tower  built  for  the  })rotection  of  shepherds  and  their  flocks  ;i 
folds,  of  dr}^  stone,  with  prickly  bushes  laid  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  as 
is  the  custom  now,  being,  no  doubt,  connected  with  it.  Hebron  and 
its  neighborhood  seems  to  have  been  the  permanent  home  of  the  patri- 
arch, so  far  as  his  black  tents,  pitched  on  one  of  the  slopes  near,  could 
be  called  home,  till  he  went  down  to  Egypt  on  Joseph's-invitation.^ 
He  and  his  tribe  differed,  however,  in  one  |)oint  from  modern  Arabs — 
they  had  no  horses,  so  far  as  we  know,  though  the  horse  was  so 
abundant  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  111.,  who  reigned  from 
B.  c.  1(310  to  B.  c.  1556,^  that  he  captured  2,04:1  mares  andl91  fillies 
at  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  which  was  fought  about  250  j'ears  after  the 
death  of  Jacob.  The  Hebrews,  as  "plain  men  livnng  in  tents"  in  their 
earlier  history,  and  as  simple  hill-men  after  their  successfvd  invasion 
of  Canaan,  never  adopted  the  horse  till  Solomon  introduced  it  from 
Egypt  to  gratify  his  inordinate  love  of  display  and  self-indulgent 
extravagance.  Hence  they  were  known,  among  the  people  who 
boasted  of  cavalry,  for  their  use  of  the  ass  instead  of  the  nobler  animal. 
There  is,  in  accordance  with  this,  a  painting  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at 
Benihassan,  ou  the  Nile,  of  the  arrival,  about  the  time  of  Abraham's 
visit  to  Egypt,  of  a  Semitic  family  desiring  leave  to  settle  in  the  Nile 
valley:  their  goods  being  carried  on  asses,  the  only  beast  of  burden 
they  appear  to  have.  It  was  alleged,  indeed,  in  later  ages,  so  identified 
with  the  ass  did  the  Hebrews  become,  that,  having  been  driven  from 
Egypt  as  lepers,  they  were  guided  to  a  supply  of  water  by  an  ass  in 
their  journey  thence,  and,  in  consequence,  they  worshipped  the  race  of 
their  four-footed  benefactor.  It  was  said,  also,  that  when  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  forced  his  way  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  Jerusalem,  he 
found  there  the  stone  likeness  of  a  long-bearded  man,  who  sat  on  an 
ass,  and  whom  he  took  for  Moses.  From  this,  the  rumor  spread  that 
the  Jews  worshipped  au  ass's  head  of  gold  in  their  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  slander,  doubtless,  arose,  at  first,  from  the  worship  of  the  ass  by 
the  Egyptians,  as  the  symbol  of  their  god  Typhon,  who  was  said  to 
have  fled  through  the  wilderness  on  one  of  these  animals.'^  It  is  strik- 
intr,  however,  to  notice  how  easily  the  story  might  arise,  for  Abra- 
ham's ass  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Bible ;  Issachar  was 
compared  by  Jacob  to  a  strong  ass;  Achsah  rode  on  an  ass;  the 
princes  and  nobles  rode  on  asses;  the  asses  of  Kish  are  famous;  Moses 
set  his  wife  and  his  sons  on  an  ass  which  the  Rabbis  have  honored 
with  llie  most  astounding  fables ;  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  asses  for 
the  corn  tli(!y  were  to  bring  back  from  Egypt.^ 

That  such  comparatively  feeble  creatures  can  stand  a  journey  across 

1  This  is  tlio  ni<"aiiin<;  of  "the  towor  of  Kdav"  (<;pn.  xxxv.  21).  2  Gen.  xxxv.  27:  xlvi.  1. 
3  Elicrs  in  Kiclini.  4  J.  (i.  MiilltT,  in  SlKdien  kihI  Kritikcn,  184:!,  w.  yoii— '.il2,  930—935.  5  Gen.  xxil 
3,5;  xiix.  U;  Ex.  iv.  2U;  Josh.  xv.  1«;  Judg.  v.  10;  Zecli.  ix.  9;  Gen.  xliv.  3. 
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the  desert,  is  known  to  every  traveller  in  the  East.  Camels  are 
enn)]oyecl  for  the  most  i)art,  but  donkeys  are  always  found  as  })art  of  a 
caravan  ;  and  1  have  seen  large  droves  of  horses  on  the  way  to  Egypt 
fi-oni  Damascus.  The  fact  is  that  water,  the  want  of  which  is  thougFit 
to  make  travelling  over  the  desert  wastes  practicable  only  I'or  camels, 
is  found  in  almost  any  direction,  in  quantities  suflicient  for  either 
horses  or  asses.  Camels  can  bear  thirst  lor  days  together,  and  other 
animals  can  do  with  far  less  drinking  than  is  supposed.  Only  one 
day's  journey  between  Palestine  and  Cairo  is  quite  waterless,  and  any 
muddv  brackish  supply  found  in  some  desert  hollow  on  the  second  day 
sulRces.  Water  for  hunuin  beings  is  sometimes  carried  in  skins,  but 
this  provision  is  not  needed  for  animals. 

The  sky  over  Bethlehem,  the  night  before  leaving  it,  brought  forci- 
bly to  my  mind  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,^  when  he  was 
"  brought  forth  abroad"  from  his  tent  and  told  to  look  u[)  to  the  stars, 
which,  innumerable  as  they  seemed,  his  posterity  was  to  outnumber. 
The  spectacle  of  the  heavens  at  night  is  at  all  times  magnificent  in 
Palestine,  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  instead  of  merely  shining  afar,  like 
gems  inlaid  in  the  firmament,  hang  down  like  resplendent  lamps, 
beyond  which  one  looks  away  into  the  infinite.  That  the  patriarch 
should  have  risen  so  far  above  his  contemporaries  as  to  regard  these 
moving  orbs  as  the  w^ork  of  an  invisible  Creator,  is  assuredly  to  be 
explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  revelation  granted  to  him.  For, 
even  now,  how  inscrutable  is  the  mystery  of  nature,  after  all  our 
science;  how  complicated  the  theories  of  its  origin  and  continuance; 
how  profound  the  ignorance  inqjlied  in  the  latest  attitude  of  science — 
the  simple  acceptance  of  facts  as  they  stand,  without  an  attemi)t  to  rise 
to  any  intelligent  first  cause !  That  the  heavenly  bodies  should  be 
worshipped  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Syria  or  Mesojjotamia  in  ages 
when  science  was  as  yet  unborn,  and  motion,  or  impulse  of  any  kind, 
seemed  to  indicate  life,  was  as  inevitable  as  the  fancies  of  a  child  at 
the  whirl  of  a  leaf  or  the  flow  of  water.  Mankind  were  children  in 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  their  religions  the  religions  of  children. 
How  wonderful  that  Abraham,  bred  amidst  such  mental  sim])licity, 
should  have  risen,  not  onlv  above  his  own  a^e,  but  above  all  ages 
since,  outside  the  teaching  of  the  Bible!  It  was  intensely  interesting, 
moreover,  to  look  up,  in  David's  own  village,  on  tlie  skies  which  he 
had  watched  with  the  eyes  of  a  ])oet,  and  whose  glory,  as  a  tribute  to 
that  of  Jehovah,  he  had  sung,  perhaps  on  the  very  hills  lying  asleep  in 
the  moonlight  round  me,  in  the  hallowed  strains — 

"O  Jeliovah,  o>u-  God, 
How  excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth! 
1  Gen.  XV.  5. 
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Who  hast  set  Thy  glory  upon  the  heavens. 

When  I  consider  the  lieavens,  the  work  yf  Thy  fingers 

The  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained, 

What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him. 

And  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him?"l 

A  little  north  of  the  grave  of  Eachel,  part  of  the  soil  is  thickly  cov- 
ered with  stones,  about  the  size  of  peas.  Christ,  sajs  the  legend,  was 
once  passing  here,  when  a  peasant  was  sowing  peas  on  this  spot,  and, 
being  asked  what  he  sowed,  churlishly  answered,  '"Stones."  "For 
this  answer,"  said  Christ,  "you  will  reap  stones,"  and  from  that  time 
the  ground  was  barren,  and  covered  with  the  pea-like  stones  we  see. 
Manj^  pilgrims,  travellers,  and  country  people  were  passing  to  Bethle- 
hem, or  going  from  it  to  the  capital,  some  on  horses,  others  on  asses, 
but  most  on  foot.  A  band  of  Americans  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old, 
rode  on  together  to  David's  city  in  high  spirits;  some  Englishmen 
were  forcing  their  beasts  into  a  gallop  northwards;  a  Greek  woman 
with  a  child  was  moving  slowly  forward  on  an  ass,  the  husband  walk- 
ing at  the  creature's  side  and  quickening  its  tired  pace  by  rough  words. 
Peasant- women  were  returning  from  Jerusalem,  each  with  an  empty 
basket  on  her  head,  stepping  on  bravely  in  their  narrow  blue  dresses, 
without  any  thought  of  hiding  their  natural  shape  by  any  tricks  of 
fashion,  and  shortening  the  way  with  loud,  cheerful  banter  and  gossip. 
Lines  of  camels,  laden  or  without  burdens,  stalked  with  awkward,  slow 
steps  towards  Hebron.  The  ground  sinks  a  little  after  we  pass  Eachel's 
grave,  then  rises  again  as  we  approach  the  large  building  knoAvn  as 
the  Monastery  of  Elias,  which  is  inliabited  by  a  few  Greek  monks  who 
fondly  believe  that  the  j^rophet  Elijah  rested  here  in  his  flight  from 
Jezebel,^  leaving  his  footprint  in  the  rock  as  a  memorial.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  known  that  the  original  building  was  erected  by  a  Bishop 
Elias,  at  an  early  date,  so  that  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  prophet  is 
more  than  usually  apocryphal.  A  comparatively  fruitful  valle}'  lies 
below  the  monastery,  running  to  the  east,  but  the  hills  in  every  direc- 
tion are  as  rough  and  bare  as  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  The  view  from  the  monastery  hill,  however,  is  remark- 
ably fine.  To  the  south  stand  the  white  houses  of  Bethlehem  on  their 
height;  on  the  north,  beyond  a  broad  plain,  rise  the  walls  and  build- 
ings of  Jerusalem— the  high,  slo^nng  top  of  Neby  Samwil  closing  the 
view  on  the  distant  horizon;  on  the  east  the  ej^e  wanders  over  hills, 
sinking,  wave  after  wave,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  of  whicli  part  lies,  in 
deepest  azure,  between  these  and  the  yellow-red  table-land  of  Moab, 
which  seems,  in  the  transparent  air,  only  a  few  miles  distant.  On  the 
west  the  landscape  is  shut  in  l)y  high  ridges  of  hills.  This  spot,  from 
1  Ps.  viii.  1—i.    2  1  Kings  xix.  3. 
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•which  the  traveller  coming  from  tlie  south  first  sees  Mount  Mori  ah, 
the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  wakes  the  tenderest  recollections  in 
every  heart  that  reverences  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  Here  Abra- 
ham, on  his  sad  journey  from  Beersheba,  at  God's  command  that  he 
should  offer  his  only  and  well-loved  son  Isaac  on  Moriah,  first  came  in 
sight  of  the  hilh  It  was  on  the  third  day  of  his  torturing  ride  from 
the  south  that,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  place  afar  oft*.  "Then 
Abraham  said  to  his  young  men,  x\bide  ye  here  with  the  ass;  and  I 
and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worshij),  and  come  again  to  yoii."^ 
This  must  have  been  spoken  just  about  where  the  Monastery  of  Elias 
now  stands,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  monks  have  thought  only  of 
fables  respecting  Elijah,  and  have  never  realized  the  peculiar  interest 
of  their  dwellino;  in  connection  with  Abraham  and  his  son.  The  land 
round  the  monastery  is  carefully  tilled,  and  fenced  with  strong  walls 
of  dry  stone,  gathered  with  heavy  labor  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  make  it  fit  for  cultivation.  The  monks  have  also  planted  fine 
olive-groves,  and  show  tlie  real  benefit  such  a  colony  may  be  in  a 
wild  region,  when  industrious  and  intelligent.  The  building  itself  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  Bedouin  attack  should  one  at  any  time  be 
made. 

The  road  sank  very  gently  from  ]\[ar  Elias- towards  the  north,  and 
presented  tlie  very  unusual  sight,  in  Palestine,  of  gangs  of  men  at  work 
to  make  it  passable  for  carriages.  Levelling,  filling  up,  smoothing, 
were  all  in  progress;  the  laborers  swarming,  in  turbans,  fezzes,  wide 
"  abbas,"  or  close  cotton  shirts,  and  bare-les'sfed,  in  all  directions.  Such 
a  phenomenon,  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  well  deserves  notice. 
How  long  the  spurt  of  activity  will  last,  wlio  gave  the  money,  and  who 
will  get  it  finally,  are  all  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
Still  sinking,  the  road  leads  gradually  to  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom, 
through  stony  slopes,  sprinkled,  as  T  passed,  with  the  green  of  rising- 
crops  ;  but  very  different  from  English  land,  for  there  were,  as  it 
seemed,  more  stones  than  grain.  It  was  the  Valley  of  liephaim,  and 
promised  what  in  Palestine  is  thought  a  rich  harvest,  such  as  it  yielded 
when  Isaiah,  passing  perhaps  along  this  very  track  in  the  summer,  saw 
"  the  harvest-man  gathering  the  corn,  and  reaping  the  ears  with  his 
arm."  2  But  one  might  look  in  vain  for  the  wood  of  mulberry-trees 
behind  which  David,  thanks  in  part  to  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the 
wind,^  was  able  to  steal,  unperceived,  upon  the  Pliilistines  when 
encamped  in  this  valley.  It  was  here,  also,  that  at  another  time  these 
foes  of  Israel  w^ere  gathered  when  the  three  braves  broke  through  their 
host  and  brought  bavid  the  water  from  tlie  well  at  the  Gate  of  Beth- 
lehem.* The  wide  plain  it  offers  for  nearly  two  miles  before  one 
reaches  Jerusalem  made  Rephaim,  in  (act,  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce 
onslaught  in  ancient  times  between  the  Hebrews  and  their  invaders. 
1  Gen.  xxii.  4, 5.    2  Isa.  xvii.  5.    3  2  Sam.  v.  22—25.    4  2  Sam.  xxi.  i.  13—16. 
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The  road  now  crosses  the  Valley  of  Hiimom,  over  wliicli  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  look  down,  at  this  part,  across  a  pleasant  slope  dotted 
with  olive  and  other  trees.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pools  passes 
to  the  side  of  the  valley  next  the  city,  just  above  the  Lower  Pool  of 
Gihon  ;  and  oar  path  crossed  close  below  it,  after  passing  a  row  of  cot- 
tages built  on  the  hill-side  for  his  fellow  Israelites  by  the  late  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore.  To  the  left,  as  we  rose  out  of  the  Valley  of  Rephaim, 
the  long  upward  slope  of  the  hill,  hieing  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
was  covered  with  olives;  and  there  was  also  a  windmill.  Passing 
along  the  east  side  of  the  pool  the  road  kept  straight  north,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley,  which  was  not  broad  ;  a  steady  rise  of  nearly 
200  feet  in  all  bringing  us  at  last  to  the  Joppa  Gate,  past  the  gardens 
of  the  Armenian  monaster}^  within  the  walls,  and  past  the  mossy  cita- 
del with  its  great  slanting  foundations,  cut  oft' from  the  road  by  a  deep 
fosse,  into  which  it  jutted  out  in  grim  strength,  one  of  the  few  relics  of 
the  great  Herod.     My  feet  stood  at  last  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ! 


CHAPTER  XXT. 

JERUSALEM. 


The  Joppa  Gate,  by  which  I  entered  the  Holy  City,  stands  near  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  walls,  rising  on  the  south  side  from  a  deep  hol- 
low inside  the  wall,  but  standing  on  eround  level  with  the  road  in  all 
other  directions.  It  is  a  castle-like  building  about  fifty  feet  high,  with 
battlemented  top,  very  unfit  now,  however,  to  bear  guns  of  even  the 
lightest  calibre,  for  the  stones  are  but  slightly  held  together  by  the 
rotten  mortar,  and,  indeed,  hav^e  fallen  down  at  some  spots.  Grass 
grows  where  the  watchman  once  looked  out,  and  time  has  for  centuries 
been  allowed  to  play  what  freaks  it  plensed.  As  in  many  other  gates, 
there  is  a  turn  at  right  angles  befoi'c  you  get  through:  a  plan  adopted 
in  olden  days  to  help  the  defence.  The  front  is,  perhaps,  forty  feet 
across  in  all;  the  sides,  about  eighteen  feet  deep;  the  entrance,  from 
the  city  side,  is  through  a  comparatively  narrow  gate,  which  fits 
roughly  into  the  lower  part  of  a  high  pointed  arch,  filled  in  with 
masonry  above  and  at  the  sides  to  suit  the  rickety  door.  In  the  bow  of 
the  arch,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  is  an  inscription  in 
Arabic,  and  on  the  door  itself  are  a  very  rude  star  and  crescent,  the 
emblems  of  Turkisli  rule.  Outside,  the  Joppa  road  stretches  up  a 
slope,  lined  for  a  short  distance  on  the  upper  side  by  some  shops  and 
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bouses,  including  the  British  Consul's  office  ;  an  open  space  spreading 
out  on  the  other  side,  covered  more  or  less  with  the  booths  of  small 
dealers,  donkeys  waiting  for  liire,  and  a  native  cafe,  of  wood,  before 
which  numbers  of  laborers  and  workmen  sit  on  low  stools,  smoking 
water-pipes,  at  all  hours.  Eating  or  drinking  they  do  not  indulge  in  ; 
water-pipes  seeming  to  be  all  that  the  cafe  supplies. 

A  Ions;  wall,  rising  from  the  ditch  and  overgrown  with  leaves  and 
stalks,  runs  along,  inside  the  gate,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Tower  of 
Uavid.  On  the  left  the  first  sample  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
Jerusalem  that  one  meets  is  a  wretched  house,  about  twelve  feet  high 
and  eight  broad,  on  a  line  with  the  left  side  of  the  gate ;  its  front 
showing  only  decaying  plaster,  a  rough  door,  and  a  small  window,  so 
hiuii  that  no  one  can  see  through  it;  the  tiled  roof  broken  and  moult- 
ing.  One  or  two  other  hovels  and  a  higher  serpentine  wall,  turning 
hither  and  thither  on  its  private  account,  to  shut  in  some  wretchedness 
or  other,  complete  the  picture.  Camels  passing  through  the  gate  took 
up  foj'  the  moment  all  its  available  space  as  they  stalked  on,  looking, 
as  these  creatures  always  do,  straight  before  them,  and  meekly  follow- 
ing a  dark-skinned  Arab  who  strode  on  in  front,  in  white  "  kefiyeh  " 
and  cotton  shirt,  with  bare  legs;  a  water-bottle  in  one  hand,  a  cord 
from  the  nose  of  the  foremost  camel  in  the  other,  and  a  bundle  on  his 
back.  A  gentleman  in  a  fez  and  stripped  "  abba"  sat  on  the  ground, 
with  his  back  to  the  gate,  behind  a  modest  display  of  fruit,  chiefl}^ 
oranges,  set  out  on  flat  dishes  and  extemporized  trays  made  from  old 
boxes.  Besides  him  stood  a  brother  Jerusalemite,  enjoying  the  shade 
of  the  gate,  and  looking  quite  dignified  in  a  turban  and  flowing  brown- 
and-white  "abba"  as  he  indulged  in  a  quiet  gossip  with  the  fruit  mer- 
chant at  his  feet.  Three  or  four  donkeys,  unemployed  for  the  moment, 
were  smelling  the  low  limestone  wall,  or  biting  each  other ;  a  less  for- 
tunate member  of  their  race  pattered  on  under  a  baggy-breeched  fig- 
ure;  a  donkey-boy  was  looking  at  a  turbaned  purchaser  who  had  sat 
down  on  nothing,  as  only  Orientals  can,  and  was  resting  on  his  feet, 
his  knees  at  his  mouth,  as  he  cheapened  the  terms  on  which  a  lady, 
sitting  in  the  same  attitude  on  the  other  side  of  some  native  brown 
unglazed  earthenware  dishes  and  jars,  was  willing  to  part  with  these 
treasures;  both  carefull}^  using  the  scanty  shadow  of  the  wall  during 
their  solemn  and  protracted  negotiations.  Two  grave  turbaned  figures 
stood  behind,  resting  against  the  parapet  in  all  the  delight  of  idleness. 
The  donkeys,  and  some  pedestrians  who  had  buttonholed  each  other 
for  a  chat,  filled  up,  in  a  loose  way,  the  space  between  this  side  of  the 
street  and  the  op]iosite,  where  another  fruit  merchant  had  extempor- 
ized a  rude  shade  of  old  matting  and  branches,  propped  on  a  few  sticks 
of  all  sizes,  and  dipping  sadly  in  the  middle.  Under  this,  sat  a  man 
on  the  ground,  with   a   water-bottle  at  his  lips,  as  I  passed,  and  open 
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palm  baskets  of  fruit  on  all  sides.  Near  him,  and  connected  with  the 
same  establishment,  an  old  man  sat  on  the  ground,  with  his  legs,  for  a 
wonder,  straight  out  in  front,  bargaining  with  a  donkej-bo}'  as  to  how 
many  oranges  he  could  afford  to  give  for  a  farthing:  a  transaction 
which  two  bearded,  turbaned  citizens,  in  flowing  robes,  were  following 
with  rapt  attention.  Two  camels  went  by,  one  tied  to  the  other's 
coarse  wooden  pack-saddle,  both  with  a  large  bag  on  each  side,  and 
surmounted  by  two  human  figures  in  "  kefiyehs,"  with  stout  sticks, 
and  faded  linen,  seated  on  the  humps  of  the  animals,  with  their  legs 
crossed  above  the  neck,  as  the  brutes  swayed  slowly  onwards.  At 
every  step  such  Oriental  phenomena,  human  and  four-footed,  tilled  the 
way  more  numerously,  as  my  horse  paced  wearily  on,  past  the  citadel, 
down  the  slope  to  the  hotel  where  I  was  to  put  up. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  one  of  its  great  attractions;  one  can 
never  weary  of  looking  at  the  endless  variety  of  dress  and  occupation. 
An  open  space  before  the  hotel  was  delightful  for  the  human 
kaleidoscope  it  offered.  Day  by  day  you  could  watch  kneeling  camels 
waiting  to  be  hired  or  to  receive  their  loads,  and  waving  lines  of  men 
and  women,  the  one  in  "abbas,"  the  other  in  the  female  counterpart, 
the  "izar,"  sitting  on  the  stones,  or  on  a  sack,  with  their  knees  on  a 
level  with  their  chins,  behind  heaps  of  cauliflowers,  lemons,  onions, 
radishes,  oranges,  and  other  fruit  or  vegetables,  hoping  for  customers 
who  seemed  never  to  come.  The  wall  towards  the  Joppa  Gate,  and  in 
front  of  the  citadel,  which  occupied  the  corner  of  the  open  space,  was 
a  favorite  haunt  of  lowly  tradesfolk.  A  few  short  poles  resting  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  top  of  the  low  wall  formed  a  frame  over  which  to 
spread  an  old  mat,  laid  on  a  shaky  roof  of  sticks,  nailed  or  tied 
together,  the  horizontal  poles  serving  to  display  all  kinds  of  wares, 
dangling  from  them ;  a  few  box-tops,  or  mat  baskets,  or  sacks  spread- 
on  the  ground,  letting  the  public  into  the  secret  of  the  extra  stores 
awaiting  their  coin.  A  tempting  display  of  wire,  a  wooden  mouse- 
trap, a  sheaf  of  ancient  umbrellas  in  various  stages  of  decay,  but 
about  to  be  resuscitated,  filled  up  some  yards  of  wall.  An  old  man, 
with  his  back  resting  against  the  stones,  and  a  few  rags  below  him 
for  cushion,  a  white  turban  on  his  head,  an  old  brown  striped  "  abba" 
over  some  unknown  under-garment,  and  a  long  pipe  in  his  hand,  sat 
with  the  gravity  of  a  pasha  at  the  side  of  three  small  baskets  of 
lemons,  raisins,  and  figs:  his  whole  stock-in-trade,  worth  in  all,  per- 
haps, a  shilling.  A  low  rush  stool  at  his  side  was  set  for  any  chance 
purchaser. 

As  I  passed,  a  filthy  camel  swung  slowly  down  the  rough  stones  of 
the  street,  with  a  huge  barrel  balanced  on  each  side.  Jews  were 
numerous  in  wideawakes,  or  in  flat  cloth  caps  with  fur  round  them,  a 
lovelock  hanging  at  each  ear ;  their  dress  a  long  black  gown  over  a 
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yellow  tunic  fitting  the  bod}'  and  reaching  the  feet.  A  bread-seller 
displa3^ed  some  qaestional)lc  brown  "  ncones  "  on  a  board,  laid  on  two 
small  boxes ;  himself  seated  on  a  bag  on  the  ground ;  his  outfit,  a 
large  white  turban,  a  striped  cotton  tunic  extending  to  his  ankles,  and 
a  patched  black  stuft" jacket;  all,  like  himself,  the  worse  for  wear.  A 
bead  and  trinket  seller  had  his  wares  spread  out  on  a  bit  of  brown 
sacking,  alongside  the  wall,  with  a  small  packing-box  before  him — his 
counter  by  day,  and  his  safe  at  night.  Each  morning  fresh  cauli- 
flowers rose  in  banks  and  mounds,  on  the  two  stone  steps  opposite  the 
hotel,  with  a  passage  left  in  tlie  middle  of  the  street  for  traffic.  A 
venerable  figure  with  a  great  white  beard,  surmounted  by  a  white 
turban,  and  set  off"  with  a  striped  "  abba,"  sat  near  by.  cross-legged,  on 
some  rags,  beside  a  few  fly-blown  figs  of  the  year  before,  not  larger 
than  nuts ;  his  scales  beside  him,  as  if  anyone  would  ever  think  of 
investing  in  his  poor  display!  Near  at  hand,  another  cross-legged 
patriarch  presided  over  some  oranges  and  lemons,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
a  white  turban,  a  blue  cotton  coat  reaching  to  his  calves,  and  an  old 
colored  sash  round  his  waist.  Passing  in  front  of  him  was  a  knife- 
grinder,  carrying  his  wheel  on  his  back,  ready  to  set  it  down  when  a 
job  offered,  and  shouting  his  presence,  to  attract  customers.  Water- 
carriers,  in  skull-caps  or  turbans,  bare-armed  and  bare-legged,  moved 
about  with  black  skins  full  of  the  precious  fluid,  which  they  were 
taking  to  houses  to  empty  into  the  domestic  water-jars,  sometimes 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall;  for  it  is  not  always  reckoned  safe  to  allow 
a  man  to  enter  the  kitchen  and  thus  see  the  other  sex  in  the 
household. 

"Well-to-do  men  occasionally  brightened  the  general  air  of  poverty ; 
one,  for  example,  in  a  long  blue  cloth  coat  lined  with  fur,  a  white 
turban,  yellow  baggy  breeches,  a  white  vest,  and  a  bright-colored  sash. 
Women  with  bundles  of  fagots  upon  their  heads  for  fuel ;  ridiculous- 
looking  Armenian  females  with  baggy  breeches  instead  of  petticoats ; 
Turkish  soldiers  in  shaljby  blue  uniform;  an  occasional  American, 
Englishman,  or  Continental  European  ;  a  woman  with  a  child  astride 
her  shoulders;  some  Russian  piilgrims,  Avho  had,  perhaps,  walked  from 
Archangel  to  Constantinople,  with  fine  manly  beards,  fur,  mortar-board- 
like caps,  long  warm  great-coats,  thick  boots,  or  shoes,  their  legs, 
where  they  had  not  boots  over  their  trousers,  tied  up  with  cross- 
straps,  over  warm  wrappings  which  served  for  stockings;  beggars 
with  long  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  the  oddest  mockery  of  cotton 
clotliing;  a  peasant  with  his  plough  on  his  shoulder,  taking  it  to  the 
smith  to  mend  or  sharpen;  camels  with  huge  loads  of  olive-cuttings, 
or  fagots,  for  fuel,  the  driver  in  a  "kefiyeh  "  sitting  aloft  over  all,  with 
the  guiding-rope  in  one  hand  and  a  long  pipe  in  the  other — all  this 
was  only  a  sample  of  the  ever-changing  spectacle  of  the  street. 
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The  citadel,  which  rose  ahiiost  opposite  mj^  hotel,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Holy  City.  It  stands  on  jSIount  Zion,  in  the 
middle  of  the  western  side,  occupying,  with  its  ditch  and  walls,  about 
150  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  about  125  from  east  to  west; 
another  space,  sevent\'-five  yards  square,  being  taken  up  on  the  south 
side  by  the  Turkish  barracks.  Beyond  these  the  splendid  garden  of 
the  Armenian  monastery  runs,  for  another  250  3'ards,  inside  the  wall ; 
the  fortress,  barracks,  and  garden  occupying  a  continuous  strip  within 
the  wall,  a  little  less  than  500  yards  in  length;  the  west  side,  in  fact, 
of  Mount  Zion.  How  great  a  piece  this  is  of  the  c\ty  may  be  judged 
by  the  size  of  the  whole  town,  omitting  the  great  Temple  grounds  to 
the  east,  now  those  of  the  ]\Iosque  of  Omar.  From  n(;rth  to  south,  it 
is  about  1,200  yards  from  the  Damascus  Gate  to  the  Zion  Gate,  and  it  is 
about  700  yards  from  the  Joppa  Gate,  on  the  west,  to  the  Temple 
grounds  on  the  east.  Add  to  this  a  square  of  less  than  400  yards, 
joining  the  north  end  of  the  Temple  space,  and  you  have  the  entire 
city;  the  ai'ea  once  sacred  to  the  Temple,  which  also  is  within  the 
walls,  filling  up  an  extra  800  yards  or  so  of  breadth,  and  a  length  of 
about  500  yards.  The  walk  round  the  walls,  which,  of  course,  enclose 
everything — monasteries,  gardens.  Temple  s])ace,  citadel,  streets,  and 
churches — is  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  But  it  is  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  round  Hvde  Park,  including  Kensington  Gardens.^ 

The  western  side  of  the  city  is  slighth-  higher  than  the  eastern : 
the  ground  near  the  Joppa  Gate  and  on  jNIount  Zion,  to  the  south  of  it, 
lying  about  2,550  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Temple  space  is  110 
feet  lower.  There  is  thus  a  slope  to  the  east  in  all  the  streets  running 
thence  from  the  west,  although  the  levels  of  the  ancient  cit_y  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  rubbish  of  war  and  peace  during  three  thous- 
and years.  The  Jerusalem  of  Christ's  day  lies  many  feet  beneath  the 
present  surface,  as  the  London  of  Roman  times  is  buried  well-nigh 
twenty  feet  below  the  streets  of  to-day.  The  citadel  stands  at  nearly 
the  highest  point  of  the  town,  and  as  it  was  thus  connected  originally 
with  the  great  palace  and  gardens  which  Herod  created  for  himself  at 
this  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  the  space  now  coveied  by 
the  barracks  and  the  Armenian  garden  as  once  more  occupied  by  a 
magnificent  pile  of  buildings  and  pleasure-grounds,  to  bring  back  the 
aspect  of  this  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Jerusalem  of  our  Lord's  day.  All 
remains  of  Herod's  grand  structure  are  buried,  however,  beneath  more 
than  thirty  feet  of  rubbish,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  two  of 
the  three  great  towers  which  he  built  on  the  north  side  of  his  grounds. 
"  These  huge  fortresses,"  says  Josephus,  "  were  formed  of  great  blocks 
of  white  stone,  so  exactlv  joined  that  each  tower  seemed  a  solid  rock." 

1  MojismiMl  on  I'.aodeker's  i)lan  of  .lerusaleiii.  and  the  plan  in  Murray's  Handbook  of  London, 
of  course  onlv  ai)i)roxiinately.  Robinson  makes  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem  the  same  as  I 
do. 
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Oue  of  them,  named  after  his  best-loved  but  murdered  wife,  Mariamne, 
has  entirely  vanished,  but  Phasaelus  and  llippicus  still  in  part  survive. 
When  they  guarded  the  wall,  thirty  cubits  high,  which  entirely  sur- 
rounded lierod's  palace,  with  its  decorated  towers  at  intervals  rising 
still  higher,  they  must  have  been  imposing  in  their  strength,  to  judge 
from  the  noblest  relic  they  offer — the  so-called  Tower  of  David,  which 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  Phasaelus  Tower,  or  perhaps  of  Hippi- 
ciis,  for  authorities  differ  upon  the  subject.  It  stands  on  a  great  sub- 
structure rising,  at  a  slope  of  about  45°,  from  the  ditch  below,  with  a 
pathway  along  the  four  sides  at  the  top.  Above  this,  the  tower  itself, 
for  twenty-nine  feet,  is  one  solid  mass  of  stone,  and  then  follows  the 
superstructure,  formed  of  various  chambers.  The  masonry  of  the  sub- 
structure is  of  large  drafted  blocks,  many  of  them  ten  feet  long,  witli  a 
smooth  surface;  that  of  the  solid  part  of  the  tower  has  been  left  with- 
out smoothing.  Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  the  stone  of  the  super- 
structure, which  is  comparatively  modern,  but  even  that  of  the  solid 
base  and  the  substructure  is  rough  with  lichens  and  a  waving  tangle 
of  all  kinds  of  wall-plants.  Still,  as  one  looks  up  from  the  street,  it 
seems  as  if  the  shock  of  a  battering-ram  could  have  had  little  effect  on 
the  sloping  escarpment,  or  the  solid  mass  over  it.  Nor  would  escalade 
have  been  easy,  if  possible,  when  the  masonry  was  new,  so  smooth 
and  finely  jointed  is  the  whole.  Besides  other  buildings,  there  are  in 
the  citadel  grounds  five  towers,  once  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which  is 
now  filled  up.  The  outer  side  of  one  of  these,  the  second  of  Herod's 
three,  rises  from  a  deep  fosse  at  the  side  of  the  road  below  the  Joppa 
Gate,  as  you  go  down  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  helps  one  to  realize 
still  more  forcibly  the  amazing  strength  of  the  ancient  portions  of  these 
structures. 

Desirous  to  have  a  view  of  Jerusalem  from  a  height,  I  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  Tower  of  David.  The  entrance  from  the  open  space 
before  it  is  through  a  strong  but  time-eaten  and  neglected  archway, 
surmounted  by  pinnacles,  the  fleurs-de-lis  on  the  top  of  which,  half 
gi-own  over  by  grass  and  rank  weeds,  show  the  work  of  those  won- 
drous builders,  the  Crusading  princes,  Plalf  the  central  archway  is 
built  up,  leaving  open  a  pointed  gate,  over  which  a  clumsy  wooden 
ornament  represents  two  crescent  moons.  On  the  right  is  a  recess  in 
the  wall  for  the  sentries;  on  the  left  a  side  gate;  the  recess  and  side 
gate,  alike,  arched  and  small.  A  rough  platform  of  three  rows  of 
stone,  ascended  by  steps,  juts  out  before  the  recess,  and  on  this  a  sen- 
tinel stands,  scimitar  or  gun  in  hand — another  standing  at  the  centre 
gate:  strong  men  from  some  distant  part  of  the  empire,  perhaps  from 
Kurdistan,  perhaps  from  Asia  Minor.  Some  town  dogs  lay  below  the 
rude  bank  of  stone  at  the  guard-house  door,  asleep  by  day,  noisy 
enough  by  night.  A  man  sat  on  a  rush  stool  beside  the  low  wall, 
19 
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smoking  his  water-pipe;  a  second  lay  on  the  ground;  a  third  had  a 
small,  low,  round  table  before  him,  with  a  few  oranges  for  sale ;  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  a  customer,  he  was  gravely  sucking  the  long  coiled 
tube  of  a  water-pipe,  or  hubble-bubble,  holding  discourse,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  breatli-talcing,  with  the  two  gentlemen  on  the  ground  near  him, 
or  with  a  fourth  who  stood,  in  flowing  robes,  slippered  feet,  and  tur- 
ban, propping  himself'  against  his  stick,  a  fierce  club-like  affair.  Of 
course  he  Avas  bare-legged.  In  Europe,  all  four  would  have  been  tat- 
tered beggars;  but  they  looked  quite  dignified  in  Eastern  costume.  A 
causeway,  slightly  raised  above  the  rough  cobble  stones  of  the  open 
square,  led  through  the  gateway,  over  the  ditch,  by  a  wooden  bridge 
in  very  poor  condition,  and  originally  of  carpentry  so  primitive  that  it 
might  have  been  antediluvian,  though  really  Turkish  and  modern. 
Stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  great  tower  led  half-way  up  its  height, 
beyond  the  solid  base,  and  the  rest  was  scaled  by  other  stairs  inside, 
by  no  means  safe,  for  the  Turk  never  repairs  anything.  Eound  the 
top  is  a  parapet,  through  the  embrasures  of  which  cannon  might  be 
turned  on  the  city,  which  the  position  commands.  But  though  there 
were  some  guns  on  the  cemented  roof,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of 
them  were  in  a  condition  to  be  used,  for,  like  everything  else,  they 
were  far  gone  in  decay. 

The  view  from  this  point  was  very  striking.  Close  at  hand  to  the 
south,  beyond  the  barracks,  were  the  noble  gardens  of  the  Armenian 
monastery,  not  only  part  of  the  grounds  of  Herod's  palace  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  but  perhajos  of  those  of  David  and  Solomon's  gar- 
dens, for  these  also  covered  the  western  top  of  Mount  Zion.  One 
could  understand  how  difficult  the  victory  of  Titus  must  have  been, 
with  three  such  castles  to  take,  for,  looking  down  into  the  ditch,  it 
seemed  as  if  this  one,  at  least,  must  have  been  impregnable  before  the 
discovery  of  gun-powder.  It  was  easy,  moreover,  to  understand  how 
the  Egyptian  warriors  so  long  withstood,  within  these  strongholds,  the 
Crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  companions.  Looking 
over  the  houses  of  the  city,  the  eye  was  bewildered  by  the  multitude 
of  small  domes  rising  from  the  flat  roofs,  to  protect  the  tops  of  the 
stone  arches  below,  for  the  houses  are  all  built  arch  above  arch,  Avood 
being  scarce  and  stone  plentiful.  Of  course,  everything  was  old  and 
weatherbeaten ;  every  wall-top  feathered  with  grass  and  weeds ;  the 
walls  uiis})eakably  rude  in  their  masonry  ;  the  one  or  two  sloping  roofs 
that  showed  themselves,  very  woe-begone  ;  everything  indeed  marking 
a  city  far  sunk  in  decay,  and  at  best  only  holding  togetlier  while  it 
could,  with  no  prospect  of  returning  to  vigorous  life.  A  \y.n\y  of  men 
were  on  a  flat  roof  near,  smoking;  a  poor  little  child,  very  lil^ely  a 
slave,  stnndiiig  on  one  side  of  the  low  dome  w'.lh  ;i  tr;i\-  .•-nd  coffee-cu})s 
o.i   the  Li  round  l)c.sid(^  him.  and  a  man  leaniu-  auainst  ll.o  other  s'de  ol' 
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the  dome,  as  lie  played  with  liis  waler-pipc.  A  slight  puiY  of  kitclien- 
smoke  here  and  tliero  showed  wht-rc  tlie  small  Jircs  used  for  Oriental 
cookery  wcj'c  alight.  Sevei'al  parapets  had  triangles  of  open  clay  cylin- 
ders in  theni,  for  look-out  holes  and  air,  as  is  common  in  Eastern 
towns.  On  one  roi)f  some  clothes  wei'e  drying.  A  stdilary  palm-tree 
rose  aloft  out  of  a  court.  On  one  house-top  a  flat  awning  of  mats  had 
been  raised  on  poles,  and  undc]-  this  were  a  group  of  idlers.  Windows 
seemed  almost  absent,  foi-  the  Oriental  has  no  idea  of  ventilation.  He 
never  has  windows  on  the  ground-lioor,  and  even  those  higher  up  are 
either  miserably  small  openings  in  the  wall,  or  rough  projecting  wood- 
work, Avhich  leaves  only  a  small  ])lace  for  lattices.  ^JMiere  were,  of 
course,  some  better  houses;  but,  as  a  whole,  one  might  fancy  himself 
to  be  looking  down  on  an  East  End  district  of  London.  Few  houses 
were  moi'c  than  two  stories  high. 

Beyond  the  city,  nature  redeems  the  sordid  outlook  over  these  mis- 
erable human  abodes.  The  hills  I'ise  on  every  side,  recalling  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  who,  from  some  such  eminence  as  that  on  which  I 
stood,  had  cried  out,  "  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  the  Lord  is  round  about  llis  [)eople  from  henceforth  even  for  ever." ^ 
On  some  such  point  of  vantage,  also,  the  prophet  had  imagined  him- 
self set  as  a  warder,  when  he  saw  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  as  if  before 
him,  the  restoration  of  the  city,  after  it  had  been  laid  desolate  by  the 
Chakheans,  and  cried  aloud  at  the  prophetic  sight  of  the  herald  bring- 
ing the  announcement  that  Jehovah  was  returning  to  Zion,  Himself  the 
leader  of  Israel  from  captivity,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  Him  that  In-ingeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that 
bringeth  sood  tidinus  of  uood,  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith 
unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth!  The  voice  of  thy  watchmen!  they  lift 
up  the  voice,  together  do  they  sing;  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  now 
the  Ijord  returneth  to  Zion."- 

The  four  hills,  north,  east,  and  south,  on  which  the  citv  is  built, 
could,  more  or  less,  be  traced  beneath  by  deeper  or  slighter  depressions 
of  the  view.  The  Inll  on  the  north,  on  Avhich  the  huge  copper  dome 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  rises  between  two  Mahommedan 
minarets,  continues  to  mount  with  a  very  gradual  ascent  beyond  the 
walls,  presenting  the  only  easy  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  anv  side, 
and  hence  otYering  the  point  from  which  hostile  armies  have  always 
assailed  it.  It  was  from  Tliis  plateau  that  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  stormed 
the  city,  and  on  the  height  600  yards  north-west  of  the -Toppa  Gate, 
wliere  naw  rise  the  buildings  of  the  Russian  Hospice,  the  tents  of  Titus 
once  stood. 

On  the  north  of  the  ''JVinjile  grounds,  and  thus  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  lies  tie  hill  Bczetha,  part  of  the  l\rahommedan  quarter 

1  Ps.  cxxv.  :.    2  Isa.  l:i.  7.  8. 
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of  Jerusalem,  the  rest  of  which  extends,  on  the  north,  to  the  Damascus 
Gate,  and,  thence,  down  to  the  street  which  runs  east  from  the  Joppa 
Gate.  The  Temple  space  is  thus  guarded  by  Mahommedans  at  its 
different  entrances.  The  corner  between  the  Damascus  Gate  and  the 
Joppa  Gate,  on  the  north-west,  is  assigned  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Greeks,  and  the  rest,  from  the  south  side  of  the  street,  running;  east 
from  tlie  Joppa  Gate,  is  divided  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Jews, 
these  latter  having  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  district 
borders,  in  part,  the  wall  of  their  deeply-loved  Mount  Moriah.  Directly 
east,  and  slightly  lower,  lay  the  wide  open  area,  of  somewhat  less  than 
thirty-five  acres,  where  once  stood  the  l^emple.^  On  the  south-west 
stretched  out  Mount  Zion,  the  highest  and  oldest  part  of  the  city  ;  that 
part  which  David  wrested  from  the  Jebusites,  and  made  his  capital. 
The  city  wall  at  one  time  enclosed  the  wdiole  of  the  hill,  but  it  now 
runs,  south-west,  across  it,  leaving  on  the  spot  where,  perhaps,  once 
stood  the  palace  of  Solomon,  an^open  space,  on  which  are  the  Christian 
cemetery  and  the  Protestant  schools.  Part,  however,  is  still  open 
ground,  where  the  peasant  drives  his  plough  over  the  wreck  of  the 
City  of  David,  fulfilHng,  even  to  this  day,  the  words  of  Micah,  that 
Zion  would  be  ploughed  as  a  field.-  But  the  most  extensive  view  was 
to  the  south-east,  where  the  deep  blue  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  pinkish- 
yellow  hills  of  Moab,  and  the  sea  of  hills  in  the  wilderness  of  Judgea 
and  beyond  it,  lay  within  the  horizon.  Most  noticeable  of  all,  just  out- 
side Jerusalem,  sloping  upwards  to  the  east,  the  noble  form  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  rose  more  than  200  feet  above  the  Temple  enclosure^ 
—that  is,  above  the  summit  of  the  ancient  hill  of  Moriah. 

The  back  windows  of  the  hotel  looked  down  into  a  great  pool  144 
feet  broad,  and  240  feet  long,  but  not  deep;  the  bottom,  of  rock, 
covered  with  cement.  It  was  well  filled  with  water,  wl;icli  comes, 
during  the  rainy  season  onl}^,  by  the  surface  drain,  or  gutter,  leading 
from  the  "Upper  Pool"  in  the  Mahommedan  cemetery,  on  the  high 
ground  about  600  yards  west  of  the  Joppa  Gate,  from  which  point  it 
runs  underground.  This  seems  to  be  the  reservoir  which  Hezekiah 
constructed  when  he  "made  a  pool  and  a  conduit,  and  stopped  the 
upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David,"*  and  "digged  the  hard  rock  with  iron,  and 
made  wells  for  water."  ^  Its  south  side  is  separated  only  by  a  line  of 
houses  from  the  street;  the  Coptic  monastery  is  at  its  northern  end, 
and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north-west  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  with  its  high  dome  and  its  unfinished  tower.  The  houses 
bordering  tlic  )iool  are  of  all  heights;  one  with  a  sloping  roof  and  a 
projecting   rickety   balcony,  just  above  the  water;  another,  roofed  in 

1  It  is  an  irregular  parallelograiii.  measuring  on  the  west  536  yards;  on  the  east,  512  yards:  on 
the  north.  348  vards;  on  tlie  soutli,  309  yards.  2  Mieali  iii.  12.  3  Tiie  respective  lieiglits  are  2,440 
leet  and  2,663'feet.    4  2  Kings  xx.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.    5  Eeclus.  xlviii.  17. 


And  Hezekiah  had  exceed- 
\n'^  uiucli  riclies  and  lionor  : 
and  he  made  himself  treas- 
uries for  silver  and  for  gold. 

storehouses 

also  for  the  increase  of  corn 
and  wine  and  oil  ;  and  stalls 
for  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
cotes  for  flocks.  Moreover  he 
provided  him  cities  and  pos- 
sessions of  flocks  and  herds  in 
abundance  :  for  God  had  given 
him  substance  ver}^  much. 

This  same  Hezekiah  also 
stopped  the  upper  water- 
course of  Gilion.  and  brought 
it  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David.  And 
Hezekiah  prospered  in  all  his 
works. — 2  Chvonicles  xxxii. 
37-30. 
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the  same  way,  but  more  than  a  story  higher,  with  a  square  wooden 
chamber,  supported  by  slanting  beams,  built  out,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
to  let  the  inmates  drop  a  bucket  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  to  the 
water.  A  frame  of  poles  covered  one  flat  roof,  to  serve  as  support  for 
a  mat  awning  in  the  hot  months,  a  wooden  railing  acting  as  parapet 
on  the  pool  side  ;  projecting  windows,  larger  or  smaller,  were  frequent, 
one  with  boxes  oF  flowers  outside;  and,  of  course,  the  roofs  had  their 
usual  proportion  of  men  idling  over  their  pipes.  As  everj^where  else, 
the  walls  round  the  pool  were  thick  with  naturally-sown  wall-plants, 
the  very  emblem  of  a  neglect  which  extended,  perhaps,  over  centuries. 
The  i)ool  is  capable  of  containing  about  3,000,000  gallons  of  water,  but 
.it  is  in  very  bad  repair.  As  to  cleaning  it  out,  nothing  so  revolution- 
ary ever  entered  the  brain  of  a  Jerusalemite.  The  bottom  is  deep  with 
the  black  mud  of  decayed  leaves  and  vegetation,  and  one  corner  is  a 
cessj^ool  of  the  worst  description.  The  water  is  said  to  be'used  only 
for  household  washing,  but  the  poorer  people  frequently  drink  it  in 
summer,  when  water  is  scarce,  though  it  is  then  in  its  worst  condition, 
having  lain  stagnant,  perhaps  for  months,  since  the  rains. 

A  few  steps  down  David  Street — the  lane  leading  east  and  west  from 
the  Joppa  Gate  to  the  Temple  enclosure — brings  you  to  Christian 
Street,  which  runs  north ;  and  close  to  this,  on  the  under  side,  is  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  But  Avhat  would  anyone  think  of  the  street 
called  after  the  hero-king  of  Israel,  if  suddenly  set  down  at  the  end  of  it! 
It  is  a  lane  rather  than  a  street,  with  houses,  for  the  most  part  only  two 
stories  high,  on  each  side,  the  lower  one  being  given  up  to  shops,  if  you 
can  call  such  dens  by  so  respectable  a  name.  Over  the  doors  a  continuous 
narrow  verandah  of  wood,  built  at  a  slant  into  the  houses,  gives  shade 
to  the  goods,  but  when  it  was  put  up  or  repaired  in  any  way  is  an  in- 
solvable  historical  problem.  Its  condition,  therefore,  may  be  easily 
fancied.  The  causeway  of  the  street  is  equally  astonishing,  for  even  a 
donkey,  most  sure-footed  of  animals,  stops,  puts  its  nose  to  the  ground, 
and  makes  careful  calculations  as  to  the  safe  disposition  of  its  feet, 
before  it  will  trust  them  to  an  advance.  No  wonder  there  are  no 
people  in  the  streets  after  dark ;  Avithout  a  lantern  they  Avould  infalli- 
bly sprain  their  ankles,  or  break  a  leg,  each  time  they  were  rash 
enough  to  venture  out.  But  during  the  day  the  stream  of  many- 
colored  life  flows  through  this  central  artery  of  the  Holy  City  in  a 
variety  to  be  found,  perhaps,  nowhere  else.  The  open  space  at  the 
head  of  it,  before  the  Tower  of  David,  is  always  thronged,  as  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  but  every  time  you  look  at  it,  or  look  from  it  down 
the  Street  of  David,  the  scene  is  ditferent.  As  soon  as  light  breaks, 
strings  of  camels,  led  and  ridden  by  dark-faced  Bedouins,  begin  to 
swing  through  the  Joppa  Gate  to  this  common  centre — the  largest  open 
space  in  the  city.     Women  from  Bethlehem,  with  dresses  set  off  with 
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blue,  red,  or  yellow,  and  unveiled  faces,  tliougli  they  have  veils  over 
their  shoulders;  Mahommedan  women  in  blue  gowns,  which  might  be 
called  by  a  humbler  name  if  they  were  white :  their  eyes,  the  only 
part  of  their  faces  to  be  seen,  looking  larger  than  they  are  from  the 
black  pigment  with  which  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  darkened  ; 
soldiers  in  a  variety  of  strange  uniforms ;  trains  of  donkeys  with 
vegetables;  a  stray  Arab,  in  wild  desert  costume,  witli  red  boots,  on  a 
horse  with  a  red  saddle — his  spear,  more  than  twelve  feet  long,  in  his 
hand;  women  in  white  "izars,"  which  are  coverings  put  on  over  the 
dress  from  head  to  foot,  pufiing  out  like  balloons  as  the  wearer  ad- 
vances ;  a  half-naked  dervish  holding  out  his  tin  pan  for  alms,  which  he 
asks  in  the  name  of  the  All-merciful;  a  company  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
in  poverty-stricken  uniforms,  but  strong  fellows  all,  following  their 
band,  which  plays  only  short,  unmeaning  flourishes,  in  the  French 
style;  Russian  pilgrims;  Jews  of  every  nationality  ;  residents  from  all 
Occidental  climes; — all  these,  with  many  others,  pour  on  through  the 
narrow  gullet  of  David  Street,  or  rest  for  a  time  in  the  market  space. 
You  may  even  see  a  family  of  gypsies  encamped  there,  under  their 
low  black  tent;  for,  within  wide  limits,  everyone  does  as  he  likes  in 
the  East. 

Christian  Street  is  specially  the  quarter  of  the  Christian  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  other  craftsmen.  Passing  about  200  steps  along  it, 
we  come  to  a  very  narrow  street  on  the  right,  running  downhill,  witli 
a  frightful  causeway.  Turning  into  this,  you  presently  come  to  a  few 
steps  on  the  left,  which  your  donkey,  if  you  have  one,  makes  no  diffi- 
culty in  descending,  and  are  in  the  open  paved  space  before  the  Cliurch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  Bethlehemite 
sellers  of  mementoes  in  mother-of-pearl  and  olive-wood,  which,  with 
other  trifles,  are  exposed  on  the  pavement.  At  festival  times  the 
throng  in  this  spot  is  curious  in  the  extreme.  Men  and  women,  chil- 
dren and  tlie  very  old,  ])riests  and  laymen  from  every  country,  repeat 
the  spectacle  and  the  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues  seen  and  heard 
of  old  in  this  very  city  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.^  The  only  entrance 
to  the  church  is  on  the  southern  side,  and  it  was  shut  when  I  reached 
it,  but  a  gift  to  the  doorkeeper  having  turned  the  key,  I  entered.  0)i 
each  side  of  the  quadrangle  are  chapels,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Greek, 
the  last  pretending  to  be  the  place  where  Abraham  was  about  to  oft'er 
up  Isaac.  The  front  of  the  great  chui"cli  itself  is  impressive  from  its 
evident  antiquity.  There  were  originally  two  round-arched  gate-ways, 
but  that  on  the  right  is  built  up,  as  is  also  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  other. 
Above  these  gateways  are  two  arches  of  the  same  size  and  style, 
deeply  sunk,  in  which,  within  receding  masonry,  once  elegantly  carved, 
are  two  round-topped  windows  of  comparatively  small  size.^  On  a  ledge 
I  Acts  ii.  8—11.    2  About  ten  feet  by  six, 
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below  them,  where  tlie  pillars  of  the  arches  begin,  some  tasteful  monk 
had  pat  various  pots  of  flowers,  the  short,  rough  hulcler  by  which  he 
had  descended  from  the  window-sill  remaining  where  he  left  it.  He 
had  forgotten  the  poor  blossoms,  however,  and  want  of  water  had  told 
sadly  on  them.  Over  the  two  window-arches,  which,  with  their  orna- 
mentation, reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  church  wall,  is  a  square 
railing,  enclosing  the  dome,  which,  itself,  may  well  be  regarded  as  worth 
looking  at,  since  a  dispute  as  to  its  repair  was  the  ostensible  cause  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and,  thus,  of  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  men 
who  never  heard  of  the  church  in  their  lives.  A  window,  as  large  as 
the  others  and  on  the  same  line,  but  without  the  imposing  arch,  dis- 
figured moreover  by  a  frame  of  thick  iron  cross-bars,  stands  at  the 
right,  outside  the  central  fagade ;  these  three,  about  forty  feet  above 
the  ground,  being  the  only  windows  in  front  of  the  church,  so  far  as  is 
seen  from  the  forecourt.  The  whole  front  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Crusaders  remodelled  the  building.  The  influence 
of  the  French  art  of  that  day  is  seen  in  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
ornamentation  to  that  of  some  churches  in  Normandy.  Indeed,  a  fine 
carving  over  one  of  the  doors,  representing  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, was  probably  sent  from  France. 

Just  inside  the  door  a  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers,  kept  there  to  secure 
peace  between  the  rival  Christian  sects,  jars  on  the  feelings,  as  being 
sadly  out  of  place  amid  such  surroundings,  however  necessary.  To 
see  them  lying  or  sitting  on  their  mats,  smoking  or  sipping  cofiee,  is 
by  no  means  pleasant,  but  after  all  it  is  better  to  have  quiet  at  even 
this  ])rice  than  such  riots  and  bloodshed  as  have  disgraced  the  church 
at  various  times.  Immediately  before  you  is  a  stone,  said  to  mark  the 
spot  on  which  our  Lord's  body  was  laid  in  preparation  for  burial,  after 
being;  anointed.  It  is  a  laro-e  slab  of  limestone,  and  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  having  lain  there  lor  seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  as  an 
object  of  veneration  to  poor  simple  pilgrims.  A  few  steps  to  the 
left  is  the  place  where,  as  they  tell  us,  the  women  stood  during  the 
anointing,  and  trom  this  you  pass  at  once,  still  keeping  to  the  left, 
into  tlie  great  round  western  end  of  the  church — the  model  of  all  the 
circular  churches  of  Europe — under  the  famous  dome,  which  rests  on 
eighteen  pillars,  with  windows  round  the  circle  (Vom  which  the  dome 
s[)rings.  In  the  centre  of  this  space,  which  is  sixty- seven  feet  across, 
is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  about  twenty-six  feet  long  and 
eighteen  feet;  wide,  a  tasteless  structure  of  reddish  limestone,  like 
marble,  decorated  all  along  the  top  with  gilt  nosegays  and  modern 
pictures,  and  its  front  ablaze  with  countless  lamps.  Inside,  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  one  marking,  as  is  maintained,  the  spot  where  the 
angels  stood  at  the  Resurrection;  the  other  believed  to  contain  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ.     Huge  marble  candlesticks,  with  gigantic  wax 
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candles,  lighted  only  on  liigh-daj-s,  stand  before  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angels,  on  entering  which  pilgrims  take  oft"  their  shoes,  before  treadino- 
on  ground  so  sacred.  A  hole  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  shows  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  few  mock-miracles  still  played  oft'  on  human 
credulity,  for  through  them  the  "  Holy  Fire,"  said  to  be  sent  from 
heaven,  is  given  out,  every  Greek  Easter,  amidst  a  tumult  and  pressure 
of  the  outside  crowd  which  seems  to  threaten  numerous  deaths.  On 
the  evening  before  the  day  of  the  Fire,  every  spot  inside  the  church  is 
densely  packed  with  Avorshippers,  sleeping  as  they  stand,  in  weary 
expectation  of  the  approaching  event,  or  if  awake,  crossing  their 
breasts,  sighing  aloud,  and,  if  possible,  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
floor.  The  next  forenoon,  a  Turkish  guard,  in  double  line,  opens  a 
passage  round  the  sepulchre,  broad  enough  for  three  men  to  pass 
through  abreast,  and  outside  this  armed  wall  the  crowd,  pressed  into 
the  smallest  possible  space,  extends  from  the  wall  of  the  Rotunda  to 
that  of  the  Sepulchre  Chapel.  How  so  many  human  beings  get  into 
so  small  a  standing-ground  seems,  itself,  miraculous.  Captain  Conder's 
description  of  what  follows  is  so  vivid  that  I  follow  it.^  "  Tlie  sun- 
light came  down  from  above,  on  the  north  side,  where  tlie  Greeks 
were  gathered,  while  on  the  south  all  was  in  shadow,"  though  it  was 
noon.  "The  mellow  grey  of  the  marble  was  lit  up,  and  a  white  centre 
of  light  was  formed  by  the  caps,  shirts,  and  veils  of  the  native  Chris- 
tains.  A  narrow  cross-lane  was  made  at  the  Fire-hole  on  the  north 
side,"  where  "six  herculean  guardians,  in  jerseys,  and  with  handker- 
chiefs round  their  heads,  kept  watch — the  only  figures  plainly 
distino'uisbable  among  the  masses." 

The  pilgrims,  who  represent  every  country  of  Eastern  Christendom 
— Armenians,  Coj^ts,  Abj'ssinians,  Russians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  each  race 
by  itself,  in  its  national  dress,  marked  by  its  colors  as  well  as  its  style; 
not  a  few  women  among  them,  some  with  small  babies  in  their  arms, 
wailing  above  the  hubbub  of  multitudinous  tongues  in  many  languages 
— had  been  standing  in  their  places  for  at  least  ten  hours,  yet  they 
showed  no  signs  of  weariness.  Everj^  face  was  turned  to  the  Fire- 
hole;  the  only  distraction  rising  when  great  pewter  cans  of  water  were 
brought  round  by  tlie  charity  of  the  priests.  Patient  and  stolid,  the 
Russians  and  Armenians  stood  quietly,  each  pilgrim  holding  aloft  in 
his  hand,  to  keep  them  safe,  a  bunch  of,  perhaps,  a  dozen  candles,  to 
hght  at  the  "Fire"  when  it  should  appear.  The  Egyptians  sat  silent 
and  motionless.  Tlie  Greek  Christians,  mostly  Syrians  by  birth,  were 
restless,  on  the  other  hand,  with  hysterical  excitement.  Occasionally, 
one  of  them  would  struggle  up  to  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbors,  and 
be  pushed  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  towards  the  front.  Chants 
repeated  by  hundreds  of  voices,  in  perfect  tune,  were  frequently  raised 
I  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  175. 
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by  individual  leadens;  among  tlieni — "This  is  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord;" 
"God  help  the  Sultan;''  "O  Jews,  O  Jews,  your  least  is  a  feast  of 
apes;"  "The  Christ  is  given  us;  with  his  blood  lie  bought  us.  We 
celebrate  the  day,  and  the  Jews  bewail;"  "The  seventh  is  the  Fire  and 
our  feast,  and  this  is  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord." 

Amidst  all  the  wild  confusion  the  patience  of  the  soldiery  was 
admirable,  though  at  times  there  seemed  danger.  A  lash  from  a  thick 
hippopotamus-hide  whip  carried  by  the  colonel,  however,  instantly 
administered  where  there  seemed  risk  of  disturbance,  restored  peace  as 
bv  maoic.  About  one  o'clock  the  natives  of  Jerusalem  arrived, 
bursting  in  suddenly,  and  surging  along  the  narrow  lane;  many  of 
them  stripped  to  their  vest  and  drawers.  To  clear  the  line  once  more, 
after  this  irruption  of  a  second  crowd,  was  difficult,  but  it  was  at  last 
done,  amidst  loud  shouts  of  "  This  is  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord,"  repeated 
over  and  over  with  wondrous  rapidity.  The  Rotunda  now  contained  in 
its  little  circle  of  sixt^^-seven  feet  diameter,  from  which  the  space 
occupied  b}';  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  be  deducted, 
about  2,000  persons;  and  the  whole  church,  perhaps,  10,000;  but  at 
last  the  chant  of  the  priests  was  heard  in  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
procession  had  begun.  First  came  very  shabby  banners;  the  crosses 
above  them,  bent  on  one  side.  The  old  Patriarch  looked  frightened, 
and  shuffled  along,  with  a  dignitary  on  both  sides  carrying  each  a  great 
silver  globe,  with  holes  in  it,  for  the  Fire  which  was  to  be  put  inside. 
Now  rose  a  chorus  af  voices  from  the  men,  and  shrill  cries  from  the 
women;  then  all  was  still.  Two  priests  stood,  bare-headed,  by  the 
Fire-hole,  protected  by  the  gigantic  guardians  at  their  side. 

Suddenly  a  great  lighted  torch  was  in  their  hands,  passed  from  the 
Patriarch  within,  and  with  this,  the  two  gigantic  men  turned  to  the 
crowd;  they  and  their  guard  trampling  like  furies  through  it.  In  a 
moment  the  thin  line  of  soldiers  was  lost  in  the  two  great  waves  of 
human  beings,  who  pressed  from  each  side  to  the  torch,  wdiich  blazed 
over  them,  now  high,  now  low,  as  it  slowly  made  its  way  to  the  outside 
of  the  church,  w^here  a  horseman  sat,  ready  to  rush  off  with  it  to  Beth- 
lehem. In  its  slow  and  troubled  advance,  hundreds  of  hands,  with  can- 
dles, were  thrust  out  towards  it,  but  none  could  be  lighted  in  such  a 
rocking  commotion.  Presently,  however,  other  lighted  torches  were 
passed  out  of  the  Fire-hole,  and  from  these  the  pilgrims,  in  eager 
excitement,  more  and  more  widely  succeeded  in  kindling  their  tapers, 
but  woe  to  the  owner  of  the  one  first  lit!  it  was  snatclied  from  him,  and 
extinguished  by  a  dozen  others,  thrust  into  it.  Delicate  women  and 
old  men  fousht  like  furies;  long,-  black  turbans  flew  off  uncoiled,  and 
what  became  of  the  babies  who  can  tell?  A  wild  storm  of  excitement 
raged,  as  the  lights  spread  over  the  wdiole  church,  like  a  sea  of  fire, 
extending  to  the  galleries  and  choir.     A  stalwart  negro,  struggling  and 
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charging  like  a  mad  bull,  ran  round  the  churcli,  followed  by  writhing 
arms  seeking  to  light  their  tapers  IVom  liis;  then,  as  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  some  might  be  seen  bathing  in  the  flame,  and  singeing  their 
clothes  in  it,  or  dropping  wax  over  themselves  as  a  memorial,  or  even 
eating  it.  A  gorgeous  procession  closed  the  whole  ceremony;  all  the 
splendor  of  jewelled  crosses,  magnificent  vestments,  and  every  accessory 
of  ecclesiastical  pomp,  contributing  to  its  efiect. 

A  religious  phenomenon  so  strange  as  this  yearly  spectacle  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Dean  Stanley's  account  of  it  supplies  some 
additional  touches,  and  brings  it  not  less  vividlj^  before  us.  "The 
Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,"^  he  saj-s,  "rises  from  a  dense  mass  of  pil- 
grims, who  sit  or  stand,  Avedged  round  it;  whilst  round  them,  and 
beneath  another  equally  dense  mass,  which  goes  round  the  walls  of  the 
church  itself,  a  lane  is  formed  by  two  lines,  or  rather  two  circles,  of 
Turkish  soldiers,  stationed  to  keep  order About  noon  this  cir- 
cular lane  is  suddenly  broken  through  by  a  tangled  group,  rushing  vio- 
lently round,  till  they  are  caught  by  one  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  It 
seems  to  be  the  belief  of  the  Arab  Greeks  that  unless  they  run  round 
the  sepulchre  a  certain  number  of  times,  the  Fire  will  not  come.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  there  is  some  strange  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  games  and 
races  round  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  chief.  Accordingly,  the  night 
before,  and  from  this  time  forward,  for  two  hours,  a  succession  of  gam- 
bols takes  place,  which  an  Englishman  can  only  compare  to  a  mixture 
of  prisoner's  base,  football,  and  leapfrog,  round  and  round  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  First,  he  sees  these  tangled  masses  of  twenty,  thirty,  flfty 
men,  starting  in  a  run,  catching  hold  of  each  other,  lifting  one  of  them- 
selves on  their  shoulders,  sometimes  on  their  heads,  and  rushing  on 
with  him  till  he  leaps  off,  and  some  one  else  succeeds;  some  of  them 
dressed  in  sheepskins,  some  almost  naked  ;  one  usually  preceding  the 
rest,  as  a  fugleman,  clapping  his  hands,  to  which  they  respond  in  like 
manner,  adding  also  wild  howls,  of  which  the  chief  burden  is,  'This  is 
the  Tomb  of  Jesus  Christ — God  save  the  Sultan; '  'Jesus  Christ  has 
redeemed  us.'  What  begins  in  the  lesser  group,  soon  grows  in  magni- 
tude and  extent,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  of  the  circle  between  the  troops 
is  continuously  occupied  by  a  race,  a  whirl,  a  torrent,  of  these  wild  fig- 
ures, Avheeling  round  the  sepulchre.  Gradually  the  frenzy  subsides  or 
is  checked;  the  course  is  cleared,  and  out  of  the  Greek  Church,  on  the 
east  of  the  Eotunda,  a  long  procession  with  embroidered  banners, 
supplying  in  their  ritual  the  want  of  images,  begins  to  defile  round  the 
sepulchre. 

"From  this  moment  the  excitement,  which  has  before  been  confined 
to  the  runners  and  dancers,  becomes  universal.  Ileilged  in  by  the 
soldiers,  the  two  huge  masses  of  pilgrims  still  remain  in  their  places, 

1  /Sinai  and  Pakdine,  p.  460. 
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all  joining,  however,  in  a  wild  succession  of  3^clls,  througli  which  are 
caught,  from  time  to  time,  strangely,  almost  atlectiugly  mingled,  the 
chants  of  the  procession.  Thrice  the  procession  paces  round;  at  the 
third  time,  the  two  lines  of  Turkish  soldiers  join  and  fall  in  behind. 
One  great  movement  sw^ays  the  multitude  from  side  to  side.  "The  crisis 
of  tlie  day  is  now  approaching.  The  presence  of  the  Turks  is  believed 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  Fire,  and  at  this  point  they  are  driven,  or 
consent  to  be  driven,  out  of  the  church.  In  a  moment,  the  confusion, 
as  of  a  battle  and  a  victory,  pervades  the  church.  In  every  direction 
the  raging  mob  bursts  in  upon  the  troops,  who  pour  out  of  the  church 
at  the  south-east  corner — the  procession  is  broken  through,  the  ban- 
ners stagger  and  "waver.  They  stagger,  and  waver,  and  fall,  amidst 
the  flight  of  priests,  bishops,  and  standard-bearers,  hither  and  thither, 
before  the  tremendous  rush.  In  one  small  but  compact  band,  the 
Bishop,  who  represents  the  Patriarch,  is  hurried  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  the  door  is  closed  behind  him.  The  whole  church  is 
now  one  heaving  sea  of  heads,  resounding  Avith  an  uproar  which  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  Guildhall  of  London,  at  a 
nomination  for  the  City.  One  vacant  space  alone  is  left:  a  narrow 
lane  from  the  aperture  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  to  the  wall  of 
the  church.  By  the  aperture  itself  stands  a  priest,  to  catch  the  Fire; 
on  each  side  of  the  lane,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  hundreds  of  bare 
arms  are  stretched  out  like  the  branches  of  a  leafless  forest — like  the 
branches  of  a  forest  quivering  in  some  violent  tempest. 

"In  earlier  and  bolder  times  the  expectation  of  the  Divine  Presence 
was,  at  this  juncture,  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the  appearance 
of  a  dove,  hovering  above  the  cupola  of  the  chapel,  to  indicate  the 
visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  has  now  been  discontinued, 
but  the  belief  still  continues.  Silent — awfully  silent — in  the  midst  of 
this  frantic  uproar,  stands  the  Cha])el  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre.  At  last 
the  moment  con^ies.  A  bright  flame,  as  of  burning  Avood,  appears 
within  the  hole,  kindled  by  the  Bishop  within — but,  as  every  pilgrim 
believes,  the  light  of  the  descent  of  God  Himself  upon  the  Holy  Tomb. 
Anv  distinct  feature  or  incident  is  lost  in  the  universal  Avhirl  of  excite- 
ment Avhich  envelops  the  church,  as,  slowly,  gradually,  the  fire  spreads 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  taper  to  taper,  through  that  vast  multitude — 
till,  at  last,  the  Avhole  edifice,  from  eallery  to  gallerv,  and  throuoh  the 

area  beloAV,  is  one  wide  blaze  of  thousands  of  burninsi;  candles 

It  IS  now  that  a  mounted  horseman,  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the 
church,  gallops  off  Avith  a  lighted  taper,  to  communicate  the  Sacred 
l''ire  to  the  lamps  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  convent  at  Bethlehem. 
It  is  noAV  tliat  the  great  rush,  to  escape  I'rom  tlie  rolling  smoke  and 
the  suflfbcatino-  heat,  and  to  carry  the  lighted  tapers  into  the  streets 
and  houses  o.' Jerusalem,  througli  the  one  entrance  to  tlie  church,  leads 
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at  times  to  the  violent  pressure  which,  in  1834,  cost  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds. For  a  short  time,  the  pilgrims  run  to  and  fro,  rubbing  their 
faces  and  breasts  against  tlie  fire,  to  attest  its  supposed  liarmlessness. 
But  the  wild  enthusiasm  terminates  from  the  moment  that  the  fire  is 
communicated.     Such  is  the  Greek  Easter." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  chapel.  In  the  centre,  cased  in  marble, 
stands  what  is  called  a  piece  of  the  stone  rolled  away  by  the  angels; 
and  at  the  western  end,  entered  by  a  low  doorway,  is  the  reputed 
tomb-chamber  of  our  Lord,  a  very  small  spot,  for  it  is  only  six  feet 
wide,  a  few  inches  longer,  and  very  low.  It  seems  to  belie  its  claim 
to  be  a  burial-place  by  the  glittering  marble  with  which  it  is  cased, 
but  it  is  Solemnly  beautiful  in  the  soft  light  of  forty-tliree  gold  and 
silver  lamps,  hung  from  chains  and  shining  through  red,  yellow,  and 
green  glass;  the  colors  marking  the  sects  to  Avhich  the  lamps  belong: 
thirteen  each  for  Franciscans,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  and  four  for  the 
Copts.  The  tomb  itself  is  a  raised  table,  two  feet  high,  three  feet 
wide,  and  over  six  feet  long,  the  top  of  it  serving  as  an  altar,  over 
which  the  darkness  is  only  relieved  by  the  dim  lamps.  Due  east  from 
the  Rotunda  is  the  Greek  nave,  closed,  at  the  far  end,  by  a  magnificent 
screen.  A  short  column  in  the  floor,  which  is  otherwise  unoccupied, 
marks  w4iat  was  anciently  believed  to  be  "the  centre  of  the  world;  " 
for  has  not  Ezekiel  said,  "This  is  Jerusalem;  I  have  set  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries,  that  are  round  about  her"'?^  Gar- 
lands of  lamps,  gilded  thrones  for  the  Bishop  and  Patriarch,  and  the 
lofty  screen,  towering  up  to  the  roof,  carved  with  figures  in  low  relief, 
row  above  row;  the  side  walls  set  off  with  panels,  in  which  dark 
pictures  are  framed;  huge  marble  candlesticks,  two  of  them  eight  feet 
high, — all  this,  seen  in  the  rich  light  of  purple  and  other  colored 
lamps,  makes  up  an  effect  which  is  verj^  imposing. 

At  the  western  extremitj^  of  the  so-called  sepulchre,  but  attached  to 
it  from  the  outside,  is  a  little  wooden  chapel,  the  onlj^  part  of  the 
church  allotted  to  the  poor  Copts;  and  further  west,  but  parted  from 
the  sepulchre  itself,  is  the  still  poorer  chapel  of  the  still  poorer 
Syrians,  happy  in  their  poverty,  however,  from  its  having  probably 
been  the  means  of  saving  from  marble  and  decoration  the  so-called 
tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  which  lie  in  their  precincts,  and  in 
which  rests  the  chief  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  site,^ 
for  it  is  certain  that  they,  at  least,  are  natural  caves  in  the  rock. 

It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  the  multitudinous  sacred  places  gath- 
ered by  monkish  ingenuity  under  the  one  roof  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  which  must  weary  the  patience  of  the  pilgrims, 
however  fervent.  Two  spots  only  deserve  special  notice.  On  the 
east  of  the  whole  building,  from  behind  the  Greek  choir,  a  staircase 

1  Ezek.  V.  5.    2  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  460. 
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of  twenty-nine  steps  leads  down  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  in  the  year  a.d.  326,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  eighty,  visited  Palestine,  and  caused  churches  to  be 
erected  at  Bethlehem,  wliere  Christ  was  born,  and  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  from  some  part  of  which  He  ascended  to  heaven.  Nothing  is, 
said  till  tlie  century  after  her  deatli  about  her  discovering  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  building  a  church  on  the  spot,  but  legend  and  pious  fraud 
had  by  tliat  time  created  the  story  of  the  "Invention  (or  Finding)  of 
the  Cross."  In  a  simpler  form,  the  chapel  has  been  ascribed  to  Con- 
stantine himself,  who,  it  is  affirmed  by  a  contemporary,^  caused  the 
earth  under  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  were  said  to  liave  buried 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  removed,  and  built  a  chui'ch  over  it.  liob- 
inson,  wdio  gives  a  full  quotation  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject,^ 
thinks  there  is  hardly  any  fact  of  history  better  accredited  than  the 
alleged  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  true  cross.  Thus,  Cyril,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  from  a.d.  3-18  onwards,  only  about  twenty  years  after  tlie 
event,  frequently  spealvs  of  his  preaching  in  the  church  raised  by  Con- 
stantine to  commemorate  it,  and  expressly  mentions  the  finding  of  the 
cross,  under  that  emperor,  and  its  existence  in  liis  own  day.  Jerome 
also,  in  a.d.  385,  relates  tliat  in  Jerusalem,  Paula,  his  disciple,  not  only 
performed  her  devotions  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  ju'ostrated  herself 
before  the  cross  in  adoi'ation.  But,  though  a  cross  seems  to  have 
really  existed,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  undergi-ound,  how  easy 
would  decej)tion  have  been  in  such  a  case,  and  how  improbable  that 
any  cross  should  have  lain  buried  for  300  _years!  The  upright  beam 
of  such  instruments  of  death,  moreover,  was  a  fixture  on  which  fresh 
cross-pieces  were  nailed  for  each  sufferer,  so  that  identification  of  a 
whole  cross  as  that  on  which  Christ  died  seems  beyond  possibility. 
Besides,  the  crucifixion  is  expressly  said  to  have  taken  place  outside 
the  city ,2  and  this  the  present  site  never  was.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
Helena,  therefore,  and  the  other  holy  places  connected  with  it,  however 
venerable,  are  in  no  degree  vouchers  for  the  amazing  incidents  associated 
witli  them. 

It  is  very  striking  to  come  upon  a  vaulted  church,  with  high  arches, 
carved  pillars,  glittering  strings  of  lamps,  exquisite  screens,  and  large 
sacred  pillars,  so  far  underground.  But  there  is  still  another  below  it. 
Tliirteen  steps  more  lead  to  the  "Chapel  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross," 
which  is  either  a  cavern  in  the  rock  artificially  enlarged,  or  an  ancient 
cistern,  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  nearly  as  wide,  and  sixteen  feet 
high,  paved  with  stone.  It  contains  an  altar,  and  a  large  portrait  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  but  is  so  dark  that  candles  must  be  lighted  to  see 
either.     This  was  the  place,  says  tradition,  where  the  three  crosses  of 

1  Eusebius.  yu.  Const,  iii.  25-40.     2  Bib.  Researches,  ii.  12-16.     3  John  xix.  17,  20;  Mark  xv.  20; 
Heb.  xiii.  12,  13.  Ill 
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Calvary  Avere  found ;  the  one  on  wliicli  our  Saviour  died  beino;  discov- 
ered  by  taking  the  three  to  the  bedside  of  a  noble  lady  afflicted  with 
incuratjle  illness,  which  resisted  the  touch  of  two,  but  left  her  at  once 
when  the  third  was  brought  near. 

Eemounting  the  steps,  you  are  led  b}^  a  stair  from  the  Greek  choir 
to  what  is  said  to  be  Golgotha,  or  Mount  Calvary,  now  consecrated  by 
three  chapels  of  different  sects,  the  floor  being  fourteen  and  a  half  feet 
above  that  of  the  church  below.  An  opening,  faced  with  silver,  shows 
the  spot  where  the  cross  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  rock,  and 
less  than  live  feet  from  it  is  a  long  brass  open-work  slide,  over  a  cleft 
in  the  rock  which  is  about  six  inches  deep,  but  is  supposed  by  the  pil- 
orims  to  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This  is  said  to  mark  the 
rending  of  the  rocks  at  the  Crucifixion.  But  there  is  an  air  of  unre- 
ality over  the  whole  scene,  with  its  gorgeous  decorations  of  lamps, 
mosaics,  pictures,  and  gilding;  nor  could  I  feel  more  than  the  gratiti- 
cation  of  my  curiosity  in  the  midst  of  such  a  monstrous  aggregation  of 
wonders.  Faith  evaporates  when  it  finds  so  many  demands  made  upon 
it — when  it  is  assured  that  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  are  the 
scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  that  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
to  Mary  Magdalene;  the  stone  of  anointing;  the  sj)Ot  where  the 
woman  stood  at  the  solemn  preparation  for  the  tomb;  the  place  where 
the  angels  stood  at  the  Resurrection;  the  very  tomb  of  our  Lord;  the 
tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus;  the  column  to  which  Christ  was 
bound  when  he  was  scourged;  His  prison;  the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
the  raiment;  of  the  crowning  with  thorns;  of  the  actual  crucifixion; 
of  the  rending  of  the  rocks;  of  the  finding  of  the  true  cross;  of  the 
burial-place  of  Adam,  under  the  spot  where  the  cross  afterwards  rose, 
the  tree  in  which  the  goat  offered  instead  of  Isaac  was  caught,  and 
much  else. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
JERUSALEM — ( Continued) 


Close  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Muristan  or  Hospice  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John — "  muristan"  being 
the  Arabic  word  for  a  hospital,  to  which  part  of  the  great  pile  of 
buildings  that  once  covered  the  site  was  devoted.  A  few  paces  lead 
one  to  a  fine  old  gateway,  over  which  is  tlie  Prussian  eagle,  half  of  the 
site  having  been  given  to  Prussia,  in  1869.     The  whole  space,  once 
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filled  up  with  courts,  halls,  chambers,  a  church,  and  a  hospital,  is  ovei 
500  feet  square,  and  now  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  desolation.  The 
arch  by  wliich  you  enter  is  semicircular,  and  was  adorned  700  years 
ago  with  a  series  of  figures  illustrating  the  months — men  pruning, 
sowing,  reaping,  threshing,  and  the  like;  but  the  carvings  are  now 
very  much  mutilated.  Within,  a  large  space  has  been  cleared  of  rub- 
bish and  abomination  by  the  German  Government,  the  ruins  being  left 
to  tell  their  story  with  silent  eloquence.  Already,  in  A.  D.  1018,  a 
church  had  been  built  in  Jerusalem  by  Italian  merchants,  and  a  hos- 
pital attached  to  it,  close  to  a  chapel  consecrated  to  John,  at  that  time 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  From  him,  the  monks,  who  had  undertaken 
to  nurse  and  care  for  sick  and  poor  pilgrims,  took  the  name  of 
Johnites,  or  Brethren  of  the  Hospital.  Raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sep- 
arate Order  in  a.d.  1113,  they  received  great  possessions  from  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  and  others.  A  little  later  in  the  twelfth  century  they  were 
further  changed  into  an  Order  of  clerical  monks,  some  of  whom  were 
set  apart  for  military  service,  others  for  spiritual  service,  as  chaplains, 
and  the  rest  as  Serving  Brothers,  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  escort  pil- 
grims to  the  holy  places.  Gradually  extending  itself,  the  Order  gained 
vast  possessions  in  nearly  every  part  of  Christendom,  and  had  a  corres- 
ponding influence,  whicli  secured  for  it  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Papacy,  and  especial  privileges.  Their  splendid  history  in  Palestine, 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Malta  lies  outside  my  limits;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  recall  their  humbler  services  to  successive  generations  of  poor  and 
sick  pilgrims  in  the  once  busy  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Muristan. 
Hundreds  of  these  forlorn  wanderers  could  be  received  into  the  great 
hospital  and  hospice  at  once,  and  who  can  doubt  the  devotion  on  one 
side,  and  the  gratitude  on  the  other,  that  must,  a  thousand  times,  have 
made  these  now  ruined  walls  sacred?  He  remembers,  with  whom  no 
good  deed  done  in  His  name,  no  tear  ever  shed  in  lowly  thanksgiving, 
is  ever  overlooked  !  A  hundred  and  twenty-four  stone  pillars  once 
supported  the  arched  halls  of  the  palace,  but  now  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  city  there  are  only,  where  the  ruins  have  not  been  cleared,  heaps 
of  rubbish,  patches  of  flowering  field-beans,  straggling  arms  of  the 
prickly  pear,  rising  forbiddingly  aloft,  and  here  and  there  a  fig-tree. 
Outside  the  gate,  there  is  nothing  offensive,  as  there  used  to  be,  but 
simple  stalls,  where  parti-colored  glass  rings  from  Hebron,  and  other 
trifles,  are  sold.  The  German  Government  have  made  the  space  given 
to  them  within,  a  centre  for  the  German  Protestants  of  Jerusalem; 
erecting  on  it  a  church  for  them,  and  other  buildings. 

The  bazaars  of  the  city,  which  are  probably  much  the  same  as  the 
business  part  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  stretch  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Muristan,  southwards,  to  David  Street.  They  consist 
of  three  arched  lanes,  lighted  only  by  holes  in  the  roof,  and  hence 
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very  dark,  even  at  noon.  The  western  one  is  the  flesh-market,  but 
displays  only  parts  of  sheep  and  goats,  for  very  few  oxen  and  calves 
are  used  for  food.  In  the  other  lanes,  tradesmen  of  different  kinds — 
fruiterers,  oil,  grain,  and  leather  sellers — sit,  cross-legged,  in  dark  holes 
in  the  arched  sides,  or  in  front  of  these,  waiting  for  business.  Here 
3'ou  see  a  row  of  shoemakers,  yonder  a  range  of  pipe-stem  borers. 
More  than  one  of  the  tradesmen,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  sits  at 
the  month  of  his  den  with  the  Koran  open  before  him,  his  left  hand 
holding  ])aper  on  which  to  write  his  comments,  his  right  holding  the 
pen,  dipped  from  time  to  time  in  the  brass  "inkhorn"  stuck  in  his 
oirdle.^  At  a  recess  in  the  side,  on  which  liaht  falls,  sits  a  bearded 
old  man,  dnl}^  turbaned,  with  flowing  robes,  a  broad  sash  round  his 
waist  inside  his  light  "abba,"  his  slippers  on  the  ground  before  him, 
his  feet  bent  up  beneath  him,  his  long  pipe  resting  against  the  bench 
at  his  side,  it  being  impossible  that  he  should  use  it  for  the  moment, 
as  he  is  busy  writing  a  letter  for  a  woman  who  stands  veiled,  behind, 
giving  him  instructions  what  to  sa}^  lie  is  a  professional  letter- 
Avriter:  a  class  of  Avhich  one  may  see  representatives  in  any  Oriental 
city,  just  as  the}^  could  be  seen  in  olden  times  in  English  towns,  before 
education  was  so  Avidel\r  spread  as  it  is  now.  The  paper  is  held  in  the 
left  hand,  ncjt  laid  on  a  desk,  and  the  scribe  writes  from  the  riulit  hand 
to  the  left,  with  a  piece  of  reed,  pointed  like  a  pen,  but  without  a 
split:  the  same  instrument,  apparently,  as  was  used  in  Christ's  dav, 
for  in  the  Kew  Testament  a  pen  is  called  halamos^  a  reed,  audits  name 
is  still,  in  Arabic,  Icalem^  which  has  the  same  meaning.  The  pens  and 
ink  are  held  in  a  brass  case,  which  is  thrust  into  the  girdle  when  not 
in  use;  the  hollow  shaft  containing  the  pens,  and  a  small  brass  box 
which  rises  on  one  side  at  the  end,  the  ink,  poured  into  cotton  wadding 
or  on  palm  threads,  to  keep  it  from  spilling.  A  few  hints  given  him 
are  enouoh  ;  off  he  aoes,  Avith  all  manner  of  Oriental  salaams  and 
com])liments,  setting  forth,  in  the  fashionable,  liiyh-flown  style  natural 
to  the  East,  what  the  poor  girl  wishes  to  say. 

There  are  two  words  in  the  Old  Testament  for  a  pen ;  one  of  these 
occurs  only  twice,  and  is  translated  differently  each  time.  Aaron  is 
said  to  have  ''  fashioned  "  the  golden  calf  with  "  a  graving  tool,"  ^  but 
the  same  word  is  used  b}^  Isaiah  for  a  pen — "  Take  thee  a  great  tablet 
and  write  upon  it  with  the  pen  of  a  man."^  This  shows  that  hereto  at 
least,  meant  a  metal  stylus,  or  sharp  pointed  instrument,  with  which 
surfaces  like  that  of  wax,  spread  on  tablets,  or  even  the  surface  of 
metal  plates,  might  be  marked  with  written  characters.  The  other 
woi'd,  e/,  occurs  four  times,  and  in  two  of  these  the  implement  is  said 
to  be  of  iron,^  so  that,  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  indicates,  reed 
pens  had  not  come  into  use  till  its  books  had  all  been  written.  The 
1  Ezek.  Ix.  2, 3, 11.   2Ex.  xxxii.  4.   3  Isa.  viii.  1.   4  Job  xix.  24 ;  Jer.  xvii.  1. 
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word  translated  "inkliorii"  is  found  only  in  EzekieV  f^nd  owes  its 
English  rendering  to  our  ancestors  having  horns  for  ink,  the  Hebrew 
word  meaning  sini])ly  a  round  vessel  or  cup,  large  or  small,  and,  as  we 
see  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  prophet,  worn,  at  least  sometimes,  in  the  girdle. 
It  may,  therefore,  have  been  similar  to  the  "  inkhorns  "  at  present  uni- 
versal in  the  East. 

"Writing  was  known  in  Palestine  long  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  we  see  in  the  name  of  Kirjath  Sepher — "Book  Town" 2 
— but  was  brought  by  them  from  Egypt,  for,  while  there,  they  had 
shoterim  among  them:  the  class  known  in  our  Bible  as  "scribes" 
or  "writers."^  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  read  of  Moses 
"writing  in  the  book,"*  or  that  the  priests  could  write,^  or  that 
the  people  generally  could  do  so,  more  or  less.  They  were  to  write 
parts  of  the  law  on  their  door-posts  and  gates  ;^  a  husband,  in  divorc- 
ing his  wife,  was  to  "  write  her  a  bill,  or  book,  of  divorcement,"'^  and 
the  king  was  to  write  out  the  Book  of  the  Law.^  Letters  were  writ- 
ten by  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  and  sealed  with  his  seal;  by 
Jehu,  Ilezekiah,  Rabshakeh,  and  many  others. 

The  seal  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  the  name  of  the  wearer  is 
engraved  on  it,  to  be  affixed  by  him  to  all  letters  and  documents.  It 
is,  therefore,  constantly  carried  on  the  person,  and  when  trusted  to 
another,  virtually  empowers  him  to  act  in  its  owner's  place.  Even 
Judah  had  his  signet,^  which  he  perhaps  wore  as  the  bridegroom  in 
Canticles  wore  his,  on  the  breast,  suspended  by  a  string.^*^  The  seal  is 
used  in  the  East  in  ways  peculiar  to  those  regions — to  seal  up  doors, 
gates,  fountains,  and  tombs.  The  entrance  to  the  den  of  lions  was 
sealed  upon  Daniel  with  the  signet  of  the  king  and  of  his  lords;  the 
bride  in  Canticles,  as  we  already  know,  is  compared  for  her  purity  to 
a  fountain  sealed  ;  and  we  all  remember  how  the  guard  made  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord  "  sure,  sealing  the  stone."  ^^  A  letter  must  be 
sealed,  if  an  insult  be  not  actually  intended,  so  that  when  Sanballat 
sent  his  servant  to  Nehemiah  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  he 
offered  the  great  man  a  deliberate  affront.^^  The  ink  now  used  is  made 
of  gum,  lampblack,  and  water,  and  is  said  never  to  fade.  Small  horns 
are  still  used  in  some  parts,  of  Egypt  to  hold  it.  In  sealing  a  letter 
or  document,  a  little  ink  is  rubbed  over  the  face  of  the  seal,  a  spot 
damped  on  the  paper,  and  the  seal  pressed  down  ;  but  when  doors  or 
the  like  are  spoken  of  as  sealed,  it  was  done  by  impressing  the  seal 
on  pieces  of  clay^^or  other  substances.  When  Pharaoh  "  took  off'  his 
ring  from  his  hand  and  put  it  on  Joseph's  hand,"^*  it  was  the  sign  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Viziership  of  Egypt,  just  as  a  similar  act  in 
Turkey,  now,  installs  a  dignitary  as  Grand  Vizier  of  the  empire. 

1  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3, 11.  2  Josh.  xv.  15.  3  Ex.  v.  6.  Tran.slated  wrongly  "officers."  The  R.  V.,  as 
in  so  nianv  other  cases,  retains  this  mistranslation.  4  Ex.  xvii.l4;  xxiv.  4.  5  Num.'  23  6  Deut. 
vi.  9;xi.20.  7  neut.  xxiv.l,  3.  8  Deut.  xvii.  18.  9  Gen.  xxxviil.  18.  10  Cant.  viii.  6  11  Cant.  iv. 
12;  Dan.  vi.  17 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  66.    12  Neh.  vi.  5.    13  Job  xxxvili.  14,    14  Gen.  xli.  42. 
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The  display  in  the  stalls  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  hardly  deserve  to  be 
called  by  a  name  so  respectable  as  "  shops,"  varies  of  course  with  the 
season.  In  the  market  before  the  citadel,  cauliflowers,  and  vegetables 
generally,  are  tlie  main  features  in  March,  but  as  the  year  advances, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  grapes,  figs,  prickly  pears,  pomegranates,  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and  melons  from  Joppa  and 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  are  abundant.  Roses  are  so  plentiful  in  the  early 
summer  that  they  are  sold  by  weight  for  conserves  and  attar  of  roses, 
and  every  window  and  table  has  its  bunch  of  them.  In  the  streets 
and  bazaars,  during  the  busy  part  of  the  day,  all  is  confusion  on  the 
horrible  causeway,  and  image-like  stolidity  on  the  part  of  man}-  of  the 
sellers.  The  butchers,  however,  like  members  of  the  trade  elsewdiere, 
shout  out  their  invitations  to  come  and  buy,  and  the  fruit-sellers  in 
their  quarter  rival  or  even  outdo  them  by  very  doubtful  assurances 
that  the}'  are  parting  with  their  stock  for  nothing!  Women  from 
Bethany  or  Siloam,  in  long  blue  cotton  gowns,  or  rather  sacks,  loosely 
fitting  the  body,  without  any  attempt  at  a  waist,  sit  here  and  there  on 
the  side  of  the  street,  at  any  vacant  spot,  selling  eggs,  olives,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  onions,  and  other  rural  ]')roduce.  Bright-colored  ker- 
chiefs tied  round  the  head  distinguish  them  from  their  sisters  of  Beth- 
lehem, Avho  have  v/hite  veils  over  their  shoulders  and  bright  parti -col- 
ored dresses,  and  are  seen  here  and  there  trying  their  best  to  turn  the 
growth  of  the  garden  or  orchard  into  coin.  Young  lads  wander  about 
offering  for  sale  flat  round  "scones  "  and  sour  milk.  The  arocer  sits 
in  his  primitive  stall,  behind  baskets  of  raisins,  dates,  sugar,  and  other 
wares,  pipe  in  mouth.  No  such  tumble-down  establishment  could  be 
found  in  the  worst  lane  of  the  slums  of  London.  The  two  half-doors 
— hanging  awrj^ — w'hich  close  it  at  night,  would  disgrace  a  barn;  the 
lock  is  a  wooden  affair,  of  huge  size  ;  a  rough  beam  set  in  the  Avail, 
perhaps  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  supports  the  house  overhead, 
while  some  short  poles  resting  on  it  bear  up  a  narrow  coping  of  slabs, 
old  and  broken,  to  keep  off,  in  some  measure,  the  sun  and  rain.  The 
doors,  when  closed,  do  not  fit  aaainst  this  beam  bv  a  good  manv  inches; 
and  there  is  the  same  roughness  inside.  Rafters,  coarse,  unpainted, 
twisted,  run  across;  a  few  shelves  cling,  as  they  best  can,  to  the  walls; 
liooks  here  and  there,  or  nails,  bear  up  part  of  the  stock,  but  the  whole 
is  a  picture  of  utter  untidiness  and  poverty  which  would  ruin  the  hum- 
blest shop  in  any  Enghsh  village.  A  cobbler's  shop,  yonder,  next  to 
an  old  arch,  is  simply  the  remains  of  a  house  long  since  fallen  down, 
except  its  ground  arch,  which  is  too  low  for  a  tall  man  to  stand  in  it. 
The  prickly  pear  is  shooting  out  its  great  deformed  hands  overhead ; 
grass  and  weeds  cover  the  tumbling  wall.  Beams,  never  planed  but 
only  rough-hewn,  no  one  could  tell  how  long  ago,  form  the  door-post, 
sill,  and  lintel,  against  which  a  wooden  gate,  that  looks  as  if  it  were 
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never  intended  to  be  moved,  is  dragged  after  dark.  A  low  butcher's 
block  serves  as  anvil  on  which  to  beat  the  sole-leatlier;  over  the  cave- 
mouth  a  narrow  shelf  holds  a  row  of  bright  red  and  yellow  slippers 
with  turned-up  toes,  and  there  are  two  other  and  shorter  shelves  with 
a  similar  display.  Tlie  master  is  at  work  on  one  side,  and  his  starved 
servant  on  the  other,  close  to  the  entrance,  for  there  is  no  light  except 
from  the  street.  The  slippers  of  the  two  lie  outside,  close  to  them, 
and  a  jar  of  water  rests  near,  from  which  they  can  drink  when  they 
wish.  A  few  old,  short  boards  jut  out  a  foot  or  two  over  the  slielf  of 
slippers  above,  to  give  a  trifle  of  shade.  There  is  no  paint;  no  one  in 
the  East  thinks  of  such  a  thing;  indeed,  such  dog-holes  as  most  shops 
are  defy  the  house-painter.  Arabs  and  peasants,  on  low  rush  stools, 
sit  in  the  open  air,  before  a  Mahommedan  cafe,  engrossed  in  a  game 
like  chess  or  draughts,  played  on  a  low  chequered  table  ;  the  stock  of 
the  establishment  consisting  of  the  table,  a  small  fire  to  light  the  pipes 
and  prepare  coffee,  some  coffee-cups,  water-pipes,  and  a  venerable  col- 
lection of  red  clay  pi])e-heads  with  long  wooden  stems.  Grave  men  sit 
silently  hour  after  hour  before  such  a  house  of  entertainment,  amusing 
themselves  with  an  occasional  whiff  of  the  pipe,  or  a  sip  of  coffee. 
But  all  the  shops  are  not  so  poor  as  the  cobbler's,  though  wretched 
enough  to  Western  eves.  David  Street,  with  its  dreadful  causewav, 
can  boast  of  the  goods  of  Constantinople,  Damascus,  Manchester,  and 
Aleppo,  but  only  in  small  quantities  and  at  fabulous  prices.  To  war.  Is 
tiie  Jewish  quarter,  most  of  the  tradesmen  are  shoemakers,  tinsmiths,  and 
tailors,  all  of  them  working  in  dark  arches  or  cupboards,  very  strange  to 
see.  Only  in  Christian  Street,  and  towards  the  top  of  David  Street,  can 
some  watery  reflections  of  Western  ideas  as  to  shopkeeping  be  seen. 

To  walk  tlirough  the  sloping,  roughly-paved,  narrow  streets  of  the 
modern  Jerusalem,  seemed,  in  the  unchanging  East,  to  bring  back 
again  those  of  the  old  Bible  city.  One  could  notice  the  characteristics 
of  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  townspeople  and  country  folks,  of 
both  sexes,  as  they  streamed  in  many-colored  confusion  through  the 
bazaars  and  the  lane-like  streets.  The  well-to-do  townspeople  delight 
to  wear  as  great  a  variety  of  clothes  as  they  can  afford,  and  as  costly 
as  their  purse  allows.  Besides  their  under-linen  and  several  light 
jackets  and  vests,  they  have  two  robes  reaching  the  ankles,  one  of 
cloth,  the  other  of  cotton  or  silk.  A  costly  girdle  holds  the  inner  long 
robe  together,  and  in  it  merchants  always  stick  the  brass  or  silver  pen 
and  ink  case.^  A  great  signet  ring  is  indispensable,  as  it  was  already 
in  the  days  of  Judah.^  Many  also  carry  a  bunch  of  flowers,  with  which 
to  occupy  their  idle  fingers  when  they  sit  down  or  loiter  about.  Tlie 
head  is  covered  with  a  red  or  white  cap,  round  which  a  long  cotton 
cloth  is  wound,  forming  the  whole  into  a  turban. 
1  Ezek.  ix.  2.    2  See  avie,  p.  490. 
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The  peasant  is  clad  mucli  more  simply.  Over  his  sbirt  lie  draws 
only  an  "abba"  of  camels'  or  goats'-liair  cloth,  with  sleeves  or  with- 
out, striped  white  and  brown,  or  white  and  black.  It  was,  one  may 
think,  just  such  a  coat  which  Christ  referred  to  when  He  told  the 
Apostles  not  to  carry  a  second.^  Many  peasants  have  not  even  an 
abba,  but  content  themselves  with  the  blue  shirt,  reaching  their  calves, 
and  this  they  gird  round  them  with  a  leather  strap,  or  a  sash,  as  the 
fishermen  did  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter.^  If  he  has  any  money,  the  peas- 
ant carries  it  in  the  lining  of  his  girdle;  and  hence  the  command  to 
the  Apostles,  who  were  to  go  forth  penniless,  that  they  were  to  take 
no  money  in  their  (jirdles?  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  wore 
leathern  girdles;  Jeremiah  had  one  of  linen.^  It  is  thus  still  with  the 
countiy  people,  but  the  townsfolk  indulge  themselves  in  costly  sashes. 
The  water-cari'iers,  who  bend  under  their  huge  goat-skin  bags  of  the 
precious  fluid,  selling  it  to  any  customers  in  the  streets  whom  they 
may  attract  by  their  cry  or  by  the  ringing  of  a  small  bell,  or  taking  it 
to  houses,  are  the  most  meanly  clad  of  any  citizens.  A  shirt,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  is  their  only  garment.  Their  calling,  and  that  of  the 
hewers  of  wood,  is  still  the  humblest  in  the  community,  just  as  in  the 
davs  when  Moses  addressed  Israel  belbre  his  death,  for  he  puts  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  at  the  top,  and  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  at  the  bottom,  of  his  enumeration  of  classes;  setting  even  the 
foreigner' who  miiilit  be  in  their  midst  above  these  latter."  The  Gib- 
eonites,  whom  Joshua  was  compelled  by  his  oath  to  spare,  were  thus 
doomed  to  the  hardest  fate,  next  to  death,  that  could  be  assigned  them, 
when  sentenced  to  ])erpetual  slavery,  with  the  special  task  of  hewing 
wood  and  drawing  water  for  the  community.*'  It  is  in  allusion  to 
water  being  borne  about  in  skins  like  those  of  to-day  that  the  Psalmist 
in  his  afiliction  prays  God  to  "put  his  tears  into  His  bottle," '  that 
they  might  not  run  away  unmarked. 

Female  dress  is  strangely  like  that  of  the  men,  but  while  the  poor 
peasant-woman  or  girl  has  often  only  a  long  blue  shirt,  without  a  gir- 
dle, her  sisters  of  the  town,  where  they  are  able  to  do  so,  draw  a  great 
veil  over  various  longer  and  shorter  garments,  which  covers  them 
before  and  behind,  from  head  to  foot,  so  that  they  are  entirely  con- 
cealed. It  is  this  which  })ujTs  out.  balloon-like,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  when  they  pass  by  :  but  it  is  not  probable  that  Hebrew  women 
wore  such  a  thing,  as  they  seem  to  have  appeared  in  public,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  with  their  faces  exposed.  Hence,  the  Egyptians 
could  see  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  and  Eliezer  noticed  that  of  liebekah, 
wliile  Eli  saw  the  lips  of  Hannah  moving  in  silent  prayer.^  The  veil, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been   worn  only  as  an  occasional  ornament,  as 

1  Matt.  x.lO.     -1  John  xxi.  7.     3  Mark  vi.  8  (Greek).     4  2  Kings  i.  8:  Matt,  iii.4;  Jer.  xiii.  1- 
5  Ueut.  xxi.x..  10, 11.     0  Josh.  ix.  3,  27.    7  Ps.  Ivi.  8.    8  Gen.  xii.  14;  xxiv.  16;  xxix.  10;  ISani.  i.  12- 


Put  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  foi-  the  place 
whereon  tliou  staiidest  is  holy  j^round.  —  Ex.  iii.O. 

And  I  liuve  led  you  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  3-our  clothes  are  not  waxen  old  upon  you, 
and  thy  shoe  is  not  waxen  old  upon  thy  foot. — 
Dent.  xxix.  5. 

How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O 
prince's  daughter  ! — Cant.  vii.  1. 

None  sluiU  be  weary  nor  stumble  among  them; 
none  shall  slumber  nor  sleep;  neitlier  shall  tlie 
girdle  of  their  bins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet  of 
their  shoes  be  broken. — Isa.  v.  27. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  three  transgressions 
of  Israel,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  tlie 
punishment  thereof  ;  because  they  sold  the 
righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of 
shoes. — Amos  ii.  6. 
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when  the  loved  one,  in  Canticles,  is  said  to  have  behind  her  veil  eyes 
like  dove's  eyes,  and  temjiles  delicate  in  tint  as  the  pomegranate;^  or 
by  betrothed  maidens  before  their  future  husbands,  as  Kebekah  took 
a  veil  and  covered  herself  before  Isaac  met  her;^  or  when  concealment 
of  the  features  was  specially  desired  for  questionable  ends.^ 

A  natural  and  earnest  wish  of  a  poor  girl  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  able 
to  hang  a  line  of  coins  along  her  brow  and  down  her  cheeks,  as  is  com- 
mon elsewhere,  for  she  sees  rich  women  round  her  with  a  great  display 
of  such  adornment  on  their  hair,  and  notices  that  even  the  children  of 
the  wealthy  have  numbers  of  small  gold  coins  tied  to  the  numerous 
plaits  which  hang  down  their  shoulders ;  indeed,  some  children  have 
tliem  tied  round  tl)eir  ankles  also.  The  double  veil,  falling  both  before 
and  behind,  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  Egypt,  but  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  more  common  among  Jewish  women  ancientl}^,  at  least  in  wor- 
ship, if  we  may  judge  from  the  command  of  St.  Paul  that  the  women 
should  never  appear  in  the  congreaation  at  Corinth  without  having 
tlieir  heads  covered.^  Among  the  poorer  classes  in  Jerusalem,  as  else- 
where in  Palestine,  both  men  and  women  tattoo  "themselves.  The 
women  darken  their  eyelids,  to  brighten  the  eyes  and  make  them  seem 
larger,  and  often  puncture  their  arms  fancifully,  as  a  substitute  for  arm- 
rings.  Among  the  peasant- women  the  chin  and  cheeks,  also,  are  often 
seen  with  blue  punctured  marks,  and  the  nails  are  very  generally  dyed 
I'ed. 

From  the  bazaars,  the  street  running  almost  directly  north  brought 
me  to  the  Damascus  Gate:  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  Samaria  and 
all  the  northern  country.  The  slope  of  the  ground  here  shows  very 
clearly  the  line  dividing  the  eastern  from  the  western  hill — Moi-iah 
from  Zion — a  depression  once  known  as  the  Cheese-makers'  Valley, 
still  running  towards  the  ancient  temple  enclosure.  Originally  this 
was  a  deep  gully  opening  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  its  junc- 
tion with  that  of  the  Sons  of  Hinnom,  on  the  soutli-east  corner  of  the 
city;  but  it  is  now  well  nigh  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  many  cen- 
turies, so  that  it  can  only  be  detected  near  the  Damascus  Gate.  No 
more  thorouohlv  Oriental  scene  can  be  imagined  than  that  offered  when, 
standing  at  this  gate,  you  look  at  the  two  streets  which  branch  off  from 
it,  south-west  and  south-east.  The  houses  are  very  old,  with  a  thick 
growth  of  wall-vegetation  wherever  it  can  get  a  footing;  no  one  think- 
ing of  repairs,  or  even  of  preventing  decay,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
come.  Flat  roofs  one  cannot  see,  but  only  the  low  domes  covering  the 
tops  of  arches;  the  house-corners,  the  few  pieces  of  sloping  roof,  the 
ledges  jutting  out  here  and  there,  the  awnings  of  mats  stretched  on 
epileptic  poles,  and  projecting  over  the  street,  the  woodwork  filling  in 
tlie  round  of  arches  used  as  cafes  or  for  business,  and  even  the  time- 

1  Cant.  iv.  1,  3;  vi.  7  (Heb.).    2  Gen.  xxiv.  65.    3  Gen.  xxxviii.  14.    4  1  Cor.  xi.  6. 
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worn  stones  of  tlie  buildings  as  a  whole,  form  a  picture  of  dilapidation 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  realized. 

A  nondescript  building  of  one  story  faces  \-ou,  on  the  left  hand ;  the 
dome  of  the  arch  which  constitutes  the  structure  rising  through  the 
flat  roof  Another  house  of  two  stories  joins  it  ou  the  right,  the 
upper  story  rising  like  a  piece  of  a  tower,  slanting  inwards  on  all  sides, 
with  a  parapet  on  the  top,  through  which  a  row  of  triangles  of  clay 
pipes  supply  ornament  and  peep-holes.  One  very  small  window  in  the 
tower  is  the  onl}^  opening  for  light,  excejDt  two  low  arches,  the  semi- 
circles of  which  are  filled  up  with  rough  old  woodwork.  The  cause- 
way is,  of  course,  antediluvian.  Figures,  in  all  kinds  of  strange 
dress,  sit  on  low  rush  stools  in  the  street  along  the  front  of  this  build- 
ing, some  of  them  enjoying  the  delicacies  of  a  street-cook,  whose  bra- 
zier is  alight  to  ju'ovide  whatever  in  his  art  any  customer  mav  demand. 
Some  sit  cross-lesged  on  the  stones:  others  literallv  on  nothino-  their 
feet  supporting  them  without  their  body  touching  the  ground  :  a  feat 
which  no  Occidental  could  possibly  perform  for  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes together.  Camels  stalk  leisurely  towards  the  Gate;  a  man  on  the 
hump  of  the  foremost,  with  his  feet  out  towards  its  neck.  Long- 
muzzled  yellow  street-dogs  lie  about,  or  prowl  after  scraps.  On  the 
right  a  two-leaved  door  wliich  would  disfigure  a  respectable  barn,  hangs 
open,  askew,  and  reveals  the  treasures  of  some  shopkeeper;  grave  per- 
sonases  sit  alono-  the  wall  beside  deen  baskets  of  fruit;  a  turbaned 
figure  passes  with  his  worldly  all,  in  the  shape  of  some  sweetmeats  on 
a  tray,  seeking  to  decrease  his  stock  by  profitable  sale.  A  wretched 
arch  admits  to  the  street  be)^ond,  but  into  this  with  its  stream  of  pas- 
sengers, I  did  not  enter.  At  the  head  of  the  street  on  the  left  hand, 
leading  to  the  south-east,  a  group  of  Bedouins  were  enjoying  their 
pipes  in  the  open  air,  and  of  couivse  there  were  idlers  about;  but  the 
rest  of  the  street  was  almost  deserted.  It  leads  to  the  Austrian  Hos- 
pice, a  well-built  modern  Home  for  Pilgrims,  where,  for  a  gratuity  of 
five  francs  a  dnv,  one  may  forget,  in  the  midst  of  Western  comfort,  that 
he  is  in  the  E:ist.  From  this  point  3-ou  enter  a  street  famous  in  later 
monkish  tradition  as  the  Via  Dolorosa— the  way  by  which  our  Saviour 
went  from  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate  to  His  crucifixion.  That  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  is,  however,  clear  from  the  self-evident 
fact  that  the  route  taken  must  depend  on  the  situation  of  Pilate's  Hall, 
of  which  nothing  is  known,  though  it  seems  natural  that  it  should 
have  been  on  the  high  ground  of  Zion,  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Herod, 
rather  than  in  the  confined  and  sordid  lanes  of  the  city.  We  ma}^ 
moreover,  feel  confident  that  the  Jerusalem  of  Christ's  day  perished,  for 
the  most  i)art,  in  the  siege  of  Titus,  so  that  even  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
streets,  traced  over  the  deep  beds  of  rubbish  left  by  the  Eomans, 
must  be  very  different,  in  many  cases,  from  those  of  the  earlier  city. 


3Pool  of  Bethesda.    (See  page  311.) 
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This,  however,  has  in  no  degree  fettered  monkish  invention,  for  there 
.are  fourteen  stations  for  prayer  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,  at  which  different 
incidents  in  the  story  of  tlie  Gospels  are  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  street  rises  gently  to  an  arch  apparently  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
originally  an  arch  of  triumph,  now  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Pilate, 
pointing  to  the  bruised  and  stricken  Saviour  said,  "  Behold  the  Man!"^ 
There  were  once,  it  would  seem,  two  side  arches,  with  a  larger  one  in 
tlie  middle,  but  only  the  central  one,  and  that  on  one  side,  are  now 
standing;  the  other,  and  even  part  of  the  centre  span,  being  built  into 
the  Cliurch  of  the  sisters  of  Zion.  Before  reaching  this  you  pass  the 
place  at  which  Simon  of  Gyrene  is  said  to  have  taken  up  the  cross,  and 
that  where  Christ  fell  under  its  weight.  The  house  where  Lazarus  of 
Bethany  dwelt  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  and  the  mansion  of 
Dives,  are  also  shown. 

Pilate's  Judgment-hall  is  affirmed  to  be  identical  with  the  mansion 
of  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Turkish  barracks  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Temple  enclosure.  This  building  is  said  to  be  the  old 
tower  called  Autouia  by  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them  to  control  the 
worshippers  at  the  passover  season;  but  the  main  structure  is  compar- 
atively modern,  though  some  old  stones  remain  at  the  gateway.  On 
these  rises,  to  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  a  square  tower  of  slight 
dimensions,  from  which  an  archway  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  bends 
over  the  street.  A  mass  of  old  wall  surmounts  this  and  fills  in  what 
was  once  a  second  lofty  arch,  surmounted  by  a  great  window,  only  the 
bottom  of  which  now  remains.  A  huge  growth  of  prickly  pear  leans 
over  the  broken  street-wall  below,  the  side  of  the  tower  is  partly  fallen, 
and  wild  vegetation  flourishes  wherever  it  has  been  able  to  get  a  foot- 
hold. Passing  on  a  short  distance,  we  come  to  a  pool  on  the  right, 
wliich  claims  to  be  that  of  Bethesda,^  where  Christ  healed  the  blind 
man.  This  huge  basin,  in  great  part  excavated  in  the  living  rock,  is 
360  feet  long,  126  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  deep;  but  it  is  so  filled 
with  a  mass  of  rubbish,  rising  thirty-five  feet  above  a  great  part  of  the 
bottom,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  full  size  or  depth.  I  got  access 
to  the  surface  through  a  hole  in  a  wall,  but  had  to  take  the  greatest 
care  to  avoid  the  pollutions  which  covered  nearly  every  step  of  my 
way  through  weeds  and  bushes  to  the  edge.  Such  a  work  speaks  for 
the  grand  ideas  of  its  originator,  who  is  unknown,  but  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  old  Jewish  kings.  The  north  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure 
rises  high  over  the  pool  to  the  south,  and  deepens  the  impression  of  its 
hugeness.  Steps,  very  irregular,  lead  down  to  the  bottom  at  the  west 
end,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  provided  against  at  the  east  end, 
where  the  hill  rapidly  descends,  by  a  dam  forty-five  feet  thick,  which 

1  John  xix,  5.     2  John  v.  2.    A  smaller  pool,  once  called  "  Struthion,"  north-west  of  Bethesda, 
put  now  built  over,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  Bethesda. 
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serves  also  as  part  of  tlie  cit}^  wall.  Whether  this  was  really  Bethesda, 
has  been  warmly  disputed,  Sir  Charles  Warren  thinlcing  that  two 
pools,  once  near  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  close  by,  were  "the  Twin 
Pools"  which  were  believed  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  to  be 
Bethesda,^  while  Captain  Conder  says  that  the  present  pool  is  not 
clearly  mentioned  before  the  tenth  century,  and  may  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  or  early  Arabs.-  The  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
cement  of  lime  and  broken  pottery  over  the  bottom,  which  needed  to 
be  blasted  before  it  could  be  broken  up,  and  the  immense  care  with 
which  the  stone  under  it  had  been  prepared,  certainly  seem  to  point  to 
an  origin  in  the  palmy  days  of  Israel,  Avhen  vast  work^  could  be  car- 
ried out  at  leisure. 

About  seventy-five  yards  north  of  this  great  pool  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Crusading  architecture- — the  triple-naved  pure  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Anne,  formerly  used  as  a  mosque,  but  after  many  centuries  given  back 
to  the  Christians,  as  a  gift  of  the  Sultan  to  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War.  A  huoe  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock  below  it 
and  carefull}^  cemented  is  actually  claimed  to  have  been  the  home  of 
St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

West  of  the  great  pool,  three  gates  open  into  the  Tem]ile  enclosure, 
now  the  Harem  esli  Sherif,  but  entrance  by  these  is  strictly  prohibited 
to  any  save  Mahommedans.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  that 
unbelievers  were  permitted  to  enter  at  all,  and  many  a  rash  intruder,, 
ignorant  of  the  danger,  has  in  former  days  been  killed  for  daring  to 
intrude  on  such  holy  ground.  The  bitter  fanaticism  of  the  past  h;is, 
however,  yielded  so  far  that  a  fee,  paid  through  one  of  the  consulates, 
enables  strangers  to  enter,  if  duly  attended  by  one  cf  the  richly- 
bedizened  "cavasses,"  or  servants  of  such  an  office.  I  was  thus 
enabled,  in  company  with  a  party  of  Americans,  to  go  over  the 
mysterious  space,  which,  indeed,  has  sights  one  cannot  well  forget. 
The  great  Silseleh  Gate,  at  the  foot  of  David  Street  and  thus  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  western  side  of  the  enclosure,  admits  you  by  two  or 
three  steps  upwards  to  the  sacred  precincts,  which  offer  in  their  wide 
open  space  of  thirty-five  acres,  the  circumference  nearlj^  equal  to  a 
mile,3  a  delightful  relief,  after  toiling  through  the  narrow  and  filthy 
streets.  Lying  about  2,420  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  this  spot  is 
comparatively  cool,  even  in  summer.  The  surface  was  once  a  rough 
hill  sloping  or  swelling  irregularly.  Ijut  a  vast  level  platform  has  been 
formed,  originallj^  under  Solomon,  by  cutting  away  the  rock  in  some 
places,  raising  huge  arched  vaults  at  others,  and  elsewhere  by  filling 
up  the  hollows  with  rubbish  and  stones. 

Near  the  north-west  corner  the  natural  rock  appears  on  the  surface, 

1  lirrni'cn/  of  Jerusalem,  p.  198.     2  Tent  Work  in  Palesline.  p.  185.    3  On  tlio  map  in    The  Recovery  of 
Jerumletn,  the  entire  space  is  about  4,800  feet  round,  about  500  feet  less  tlian  a  mile. 


And  the  ass   saw  the  -  - 

angel  of  the  Lord  stand- 
ing in  the  way,  and  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  liand : 
and  the  ass  turned  aside   out  of 
the  way.  and  went  into  the  field:  '   - 

and   Balaam  smote    the  ass,  to 
turn  her  into  the  way. 

But  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  stood 
in  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall 
being  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on 
that  side.    And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  she  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall, 
and  crushed   Bnlanni's    foot    against    the 
wall:    and   he  smote    her  again. — Num. 
xxii.  23-25. 

SOUTH  WALL  OF  THE  HAREM  ESH-SHERIF. 
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or  is  only  slightly  covered,  but  it  was  originally  much  higher.  The 
whole  hill,  however,  has  been  cut  away  at  this  part,  except  a  mass  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall,  rising  with  a  perpendicular  face,  north  and  south, 
forty  feet  above  the  platform.  On  this,  it  seems  certain,  the  Roman 
Fort  Antonia  was  built,  for  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  standing  at 
this  corner  on  a  rock  fifty  cubits  higli.^  Tliis  platform  is,  more- 
over, separated  from  the  north-eastern  hill  by  a  deep  trench,  fifty- 
yards  broad,  now  occupied  in  part  by  "  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,"  and 
ithis,  also,  agrees  with  what  the  Jewish  historian  says  of  Antonia. 
The  north-east  corner  has  been  "made"  by  filling  up  a  steep  slope 
with  earth  and  stones,  but  the  chief  triumph  of  architecture 
was  seen  on  the  south,  where  the  wall  rose  from  the  valley  to  a 
height  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  tallest  of  our  church -spii'es,  while 
above  this,  in  tlie  days  of  Herod's  Temple,  rose  the  royal  porch,  a 
triple  cloister,  higher  and  longer  than  York  Cathedral,  when  seen  from 
the  valley  outside;  the  whole,  when  fresh,  glittering  with  a  marble- 
like whiteness.  The  vast  space  thus  obtained  within  was  utilized  in 
many  waj'S. 

Level  as  is  the  surface  thus  secured  by  almost  incredible  labor,  it 
C(jvers  wonders  unsuspected,  for  the  ground  is  perfectly  honeycombed 
with  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock;  the  largest  being  south  of  the  central 
height.  All  appear  to  have  been  connected  together  by  rock-cut 
channels,  though  their  size  was  so  great  in  some  cases  that,  as  a  whole, 
tliey  could  probably  store  more  than  10,000,000  gallons  of  water ;  one 
cistern — known  as  the  Great  Sea — holding  no  less  than  2,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  supply  for  this  vast  system  of  reservoirs  seems  to  have 
been  obtained  from  springs,  wells,  rain,  and  aqueducts  at  a  distance. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  any  natural  springs  existed  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  except  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Kedron  valley. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlie  great  open  area  is  a  raised  platform  of 
marble,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  reached  by  broad  steps,  and  on  this 
stands  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar,  built  over  the  naked  top  of 
Mount  Moriah,  whence  Mahomet  is  fabled  to  have  ascended  to  heaven. 
Dated  inscriptions  from  the  Koran  represent  that  it  was  built  between 
the  years  a.d.  688  and  a.d.  693,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caliph 
Abd-el-Melek.  It  has  eight  sides,  eacli  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  so  that 
it  is  over  500  feet  in  circumference.  Inside,  it  is  152  feet  across.  A 
screen,  divided  by  piers  and  columns  of  great  beauty,  follows  the  lines 
of  the  eight  sides,  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  feet  from  them,  and,  then, 
within  this,  at  a  further  distance  of  thirty  feet,  is  a  second  screen,  round 
the  sacred  top  of  the  mountain,  relieved  in  the  same  way  with  pillars, 
wliich  support  aloft  the  beautiful  dome,  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  its  base. 
Outside,  the  height  of   the  wall  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  it  is   pierced 

1  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.,  V.  5,  8. 
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below  by  four  doors.  For  sixteen  feet  from  the  platform  it  is  cased  in 
dift'ereut-colored  marbles,  but  at  that  lieight  there  is  an  exquisite  series 
of  round  arches,  seven  on  each  face,  two-thirds  of  them  pierced  for 
windows;  the  rest  with  onh'  blind  panels.  The  upper  part  was  at  one 
time  inlaid  with  mosaics  of  colored  and  gilt  glass,  but  these  are  now 
gone.  The  whole  wall,  above  the  marble  casing,  is  covered  with 
enamelled  tiles,  showing  elaborate  designs  in  various  colors;  a  row  in 
blue  and  white  on  which  are  verses  of  the  Koran  in  interlaced  charac- 
ters running  round  the  top.  Within,  the  piers  of  the  screens  are  cased  in 
marble,  and  their  ca|)itals  gilded ;  the  screens  themselves,  which  are 
of  fine  wrought  iron,  being  very  elaborate,  while  the  arches  under  the 
dome  are  ornamented  with  rich  mosaic,  bordered  above  by  verses  from 
the  Koran,  and  an  inscription  stating  when  the  mosque  was  built,  the 
whole  in  letters  of  gold.  The  walls  and  dome  glitter  with  the  richest 
colors,  in  part  those  of  mosaics,  and  the  stained  glass  in  the  windows 
exceeds,  for  beauty,  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  There  could,  indeed. 
I  should  suppose,  be  no  building  more  perfectly  lovely  than  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  more  correctlj^  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

All  this  exquisite  tnste  and  lavish  munificence  is  strangely  expended 
in  honor  of  a  hump  of  rock,  the  ancient  top  of  Moriah,  which  rises  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  building,  within  the  second  screen,  nearly  five  feet  at 
its  highest  point,  and  a  foot  at  its  lowest,  above  the  marble  pavement, 
and  measures  fifty-six  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  forty-two  feet  from 
east  to  west.  Idad  the  Mosque  been  raised  in  honor  of  the  wondrous 
incidents  connected  with  the  spot  in  sacred  history,  it  would  have  had 
a  worthy  aim;  but  to  the  Mahommedan  it  is  sacred,  almost  entirely, 
because  he  believes  that  this  vast  rock  bore  the  Prophet  up,  like  a 
chariot,  to  Paradise;  the  finger-marks  of  the  angel  who  steadied  it  in 
its  amazing  flight  being  still  shown  to  the  credulous.  Yet,  foolish 
legend  discarded,  this  rough  mountain-top  has  an  absorbing  interest  to 
tlie  Jew  and  the  Christian  alike.  It  was  here  that  the  Jebusite, 
Araunah,  once  had  his  threshing-floor.^  It  is,  as  I  h.ave  said,  the 
highest  point  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  sinks  steeply  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  on  the  east,  and  moi'e  gently  in  other  directions.  On  that 
yellow  stretch  of  rock  the  heathen  subject  of  King  David  heaped  up 
his  sheaves  and  cleansed  with  his  shovel  or  fork  the  grain  which  his 
threshing-sledge  had  separated  from  the  straw;  throwing  it  up  against 
the  wind,  before  which  the  chaff  flew  afar,  as  is  so  often  brought  before 
us  in  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  writers.^  The  royal  palace  on  Zion  must 
have  looked  down  on  this  threshing-floor,  and  it  may  thus  have  already 
occurred  to  David's  mind  as  a  site  for  his  Temjile,  before  the  awful 
incident  which  finally  decided  his  choice.^  Nor  could  any  place  so 
suitable  have   been  found  near  Jerusalem;   and  it  appears,  besides,  to 

1  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  22;  1  Cluoii.  xxi.  18.    2  ?s.  i.  4;  xxxv.  5;  Job  xxi.  18.    3  2  Chron.  iii,  1. 
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have  had  the  special  sacredness  of  having  been  the  scene,  in  far  earlier 
times,  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  by  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  though 
Araunah's  use  of  it  shows  that  it  had  not  on  that  account  been  set 
apart  from  common  ground.  In  later  days,  also/ a  special  sanctity  is 
associated  with  this  spot  as  that  on  which,  in  all  probability,  the  great 
altar  of  the  Jewish  Temple  stood.  Sir  Charles  Warren  found  that 
huge  vaults  exist  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  area,  and  that  if 
these,  and  the  loose  earth  over  them,  were  removed,  that  end  of  the 
rock  would  show  a  perpendicular  face,  part  of  it  having  in  ancient 
times  been  cut  away,  while  in  another  direction  a  gutter  cut  in  the 
rock  has  been  found,  perhaps  to  drain  oft'  the  blood  from  the  sacrifices 
on  the  altar.i 

Underneath  the  rock,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  a  large  cave, 
the  roof  of  which  is  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  circular  opening  in  it, 
through  which  light  enters.  The  floor  sounds  hollow,  and  so  do  the 
rough  sides :  a  proof,  say  the  Mahommedans,  that  this  mountain  is 
hung  in  the  air.  There  is,  however,  probably,  a  lower  cave,  or  possi- 
bly a  well,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  find  this  out.  Fantastic  legends, 
connected  with  every  part  of  the  whole  summit,  are  repeated  to  the 
-visitor;  but  to  the  Christian  the  place  is  too  sacred  to  pay  much  heed 
to  th^effi.  -To  the  Mahommedan  world  it  is  "the  Rock  of  Paradise,  the 
Source  of  the  Rivers  of  Paradise,  the  Place  of  Prayer  of  all  Prophets, 
and  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  World." 

Though  these  religionists  claim  with  perfect  justice  that  the  mosque 
was  built  by  Caliph  Abd-el-Melek,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
were  not  various  predecessors  of  this  beautiful  building.  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  believed  that  it,  rather  than  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, is,  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  very  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, built  by  Constantine  over  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  believed 
to  have  been  buried,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  cave  under  this 
rock.  Other  experts  have  thought  that  a  church  stood  here  between 
the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Justinian — some  say,  in  the  first  third 
of  the  sixth  century.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  for  generations  a  Christian 
church  under  the  Crusaders,  and  Prankish  kings  offered  up  their 
crowns  to  Christ  before  the  rock  on  the  day  of  their  coronation. 

The  Mosque  el-Aksa,  which  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  great 
enclosure,  was  originally  a  basilica  or  church  built  by  Justinian  in  the 
sixth  century  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  noble  facade  of  arches, 
surmounted  by  a  long  range  of  pinnacles,  is,  however,  Gothic,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Crusaders.  Within  there  are 
seven  aisles,  of  various  dates,  pillars  a  yard  thick,  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  side  aisles,  and  a  dome  rising  over  the  centre  of  the  transe[)t; 
but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  poor,  for  the  building,  though  190  feet 

1  Recovery  qf  Jerusalem,  pp.  21&— 222. 
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wide,  and  270  feet  broad,  is  whitewashed  and  coarsely  painted.  Bj 
this  church  the  Templars  once  had  their  residence;  and  the  twisted 
columns  of  their  dining-hall  still  remain.  The  struggle  between  Mos- 
lems and  Christians,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  was  especially  fierce 
in  this  building,  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  thousand  who  perished  by 
the  sword  of  the  Christian  warriors  falling  inside  and  round  these 
walls.  A  flight  of  steps  outside  the  principal  entrance  leads  down  to  a 
wonderful  series  of  arched  vaults,  which,  with  the  great  sculptured 
pillars,  help  one  to  realize  vividly  the  vast  substructures  needed  to 
bring  this  part  of  tlie  hill  to  the  general  level.  When  they  were  built, 
however,  is  a  question  as  yet  undecided ;  only  a  small  portion  here  and 
there  is  very  old. 

You  could  wander  day  after  day  through  one  part  or  another  of  the 
strange  sights  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  never  tire.  In  one  place 
is  a  Mahommedan  pulpit,  with  its  straight  stair,  and  a  beautiful  canopy 
resting  on  light  pillars:  a  work  of  special  beauty.  Minarets  rise  at 
different  points  around,  enhancing  the  picturesque  effect.  Fountains, 
venerable  oratories,  and  tombs  dot  the  surface.  The  massive  Golden 
Gate  still  stands  towards  the  centre  of  the  eastern  w'all,  though  long 
since  built  up,  from  a  tradition  that  the  Christians  would  one  day 
re-enter  it  in  triumph.  Seen  from  the  inside  it  is  a  massy  structure, 
with  a  flat  low-domed  roof,  carved  pilasters,  and  numerous  small 
arches,  slowly  sinking  into  decay.  It  was  always  the  chief  entrance 
to  the  Temple  from  the  east,  but,  apart  from  later  tradition,  would 
seem  to  have  been  kept  closed  from  a  very  early  period.^  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  tlie  gateway  dates  from  the  third  or,  perhaps,  the  sixth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  and  till  A.D.  810  there  was  a  flight  of  steps  from  it 
down  to  the  Kedron  valley.  During  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  the 
gate  was  opened  on  Palm  Sunday,  to  allow  the  Patriarch  to  ride  in 
ujxm  an  ass,  amidst  a  great  procession  bearing  palm -branches,  and 
strewino-  the  RTOund  before  him  with  their  clothes,  in  imitation  of  the 
entry  of  Christ.  But  it  will,  I  fear,  be  long  befoi-e  a  representative  of 
the  true  IMessiah  rides  through  it  again. 

The  view  of  the  j\[ount  of  Olives  from  the  Temple  area  is  very  fine, 
for  only  the  Kedron  valley,  which  is  quite  narrow,  lies  between  the 
Mount  and  Moriah.  Mount  Zion  rises  on  the  south-west,  but  it  is 
onlv  by  the  houses  and  citadel  that  you  notice  the  greater  elevation. 
The  Crescent  flag  is  seen  waving  over  the  old  Tower  of  David.  On 
the  south-east  the  eye  follows  the  windings  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  upper  part  of  that  of  the  Kedron. 
Into  it  were,  one  day,  to  fall  the  streams  which  Ezekiel  describes  in 
his  vision  of  the  restored  sanctuary,  as  destined  to  pour  forth  from 
under  the  door-sill  of  the  Temple,  and  gather  to  such  a  body  as  will 
I  Ezek.  xliv.  1, 2. 
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reach  tlie  Dead  Sea,  deep  down  in  its  bed  to  the  east,  changino-  its  life- 
destroying  water  to  healing  floods.^  From  soutli-west  to  north-west 
the  city  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  round  the  sacred  area,  as  Josephus 
noticed  in  his  day.^  Part  of  this  wide  space  is  paved  with  slabs  of 
limestone,  feathered  with  grass  at  every  chink,  much  of  this  being 
green,  and  sprinkled,  in  springtime,  with  thousands  of  bright  flowers. 
Olive-trees  and  cypresses  fliourish  here  and  there,  and  give  most  wel- 
come shade. 

It  was  much  the  same  thousands  of  years  ago  on  this  very  spot. 
The  Psalmist  could  then  cry  out,  "I  am  like  a  green  olive-tree  in  the 
house  of  God."  "  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 
age;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing."^  Here,  protected  by  high 
walls,  reclining  under  the  peaceful  shade  of  some  tree,  the  pious  Israel- 
ite realized  his  deepest  joy,  as  he  meditated  on  God,  or  bowed  in  prayer 
toward  the  Holy  of  Holies,  within  which  Jehovah  dwelt  over  the 
Mercy-seat.*  Now  in  soft  murmurs,  now  in  loud  exclamations  of  rap- 
ture, now  in  tones  of  sadness,  now  in  triumphant  singing,  his  heart 
uttered  all  its  moods.  It  was  his  highest  conception  of  perfect  felicity 
that  he  "should  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever."^  Hither, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  streamed  the  multitude  that  kept  holy-day, 
ascending  with  the  music  of  pipes  and  with  loud  rejoicings  to  the  holy 
hill,  bringing  rich  offerings  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  produce  and 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  to  the  King  of  kiuos.^  Here  the  choirs  of  Levites 
sang  the  sacred  chants;  here  the  high  priest  blessed  the  people,  year 
by  year,  as  he  came  forth  from' the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  the  atoning  blood,  his  reappearance  showing  that  his 
mediation  had  been  accepted,  and  their  sins  forgiven.  And  so  Christ, 
now  within  the  holy  place  in  the  heavens  pleading  the  merits  of  His 
own  blood,  will  one  day  come  forth  again,  and  "  appear  to  them  that 
look  for  Him,  without  a  sin-offering,  unto  salvation."'^  Here,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  Son  of  Sirach,^  thousands  on  thousands  cast  themselves 
on  the  ground,  at  the  sight  of  their  ]-)riestly  mediator,  fresh  from  the 
presence  of  the  holy  and  exalted  Lord  of  Hosts.  "  Then  shouted  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  and  sounded  the  silver  trumpets,  and  made  a  great 
noise  to  be  heard,  for  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High.  Then  all 
the  people  hasted,  and  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  their  faces,  to 
worship  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Most  Iligli.  Then  he  went 
down,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  over  the  whole  congregation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  give  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  and  to 
rejoice  in  His  name."  And  at  an  earlier  time  it  was  here,  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  ark  into  the  newly-built  Holy  of  Holies,  at  the  Temple 

1  Ezek.xlvii.l— 8.     2  Jos.  ^ni..  xv.  11,  5.     3Ps.  lii.  8;   xcil.  13, 14.     4    Ex.  xxv.  22;  Ps.  xcix.  1- 
5  Ps.  xxiii.  6.    6  2  Chron.  xxx.  5,  24 ;  Deut.  xii.  .5 ;  2  Cluon.  xxxv.  7.     7  Heb.  ix.  28,    8  Ecclus.  1. 16, 
17,20. 
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dedication  under  Solomon,  "it  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters 
and  singers,  as  one,  made  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thank- 
ing the  Lord ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets 
and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying, 
For  He  is  good  ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever:  that  then  the  house 
was  filled  with  a  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house 
of  God."  1  The  heavenly  and  earthly  Fatherland  of  the  Israelite  thus 
seemed  here  to  fade  into  each  other.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
touching  cry  of  the  Jewish  prisoner  from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  on 
his  way  to  exile?  "As  the  heart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God.  .  .  .  For  I  had  gone  with  the 
multitude,  I  went  with  them  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of 
joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  kept  holyday."^  But  peaceful 
as  this  place  is  now,  and  sacred  as  it  was  in  its  earlier  days,  how  often 
has  it  been  the  scene  of  the  most  embittered  strife,  since  the  times  of 
Solomon !  The  first  Temple,  with  all  its  glory,  had  gone  up  in  smoke 
and  flames,  amidst  the  shouts  of  Kebuchadnezzar's  troops,  after  a 
defence  which  steeped  the  wide  area  in  blood ;  and  at  the  conquest  of 
the  city  by  Titus,  thousands  fell,  within  its  bounds,  by  the  weapons  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  or  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  third  Temple, 
amidst  shrieks  from  the  crowds  on  Zion,  heard  even  above  the  roar  of 
strife  and  of  the  conflagration. 


CHAPTER  XXIIT. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  restore  in  imagination  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  Temple  in  its  most  glorious  days,  but  it  must  have  been  very  mag- 
nificent. Even  from  what  still  remains,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
disciples  should  have  called  the  attention  of  their  Master  to  the  archi 
lecture  around:  "Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  build- 
ings are  here!"^  The  solid  wall,  at  one  corner,  still  rises  to  a  height 
of  180  feet  above  the  ancient  level  of  the  ground — now  buried  thus 
deep  under  rubbish;  at  another  place  it  is  138  feet  above  it;  and  in 
one  spot  you  may  see,  at  a  height  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the  original 
surface,  a  stone  nearly  thirty-nine  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  ten  feet 
deep,  which  was  lifted  into  the  air  and  put  in  its  place  while  the  wall 
was  being  built.     Tlie  rubbish  which  now  lies  from  sixty  to  nearly  100 

1  2  Chron.  v.  13, 14.    2  Ps.  xlii.  1, 4.    3  Mark  xiii.  1. 
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feet  deep,  against  different  pans  of  the  walls,  hides  their  originally 
grand  effect;  but  they  were  bare,  and  in  all  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
recent  erection,  when  Christ  and  His  disciples  stood  to  admire  them. 

These  amazing  walls  were  surrounded  by  magnificent  cloisters, 
which  were  double  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides ;  columns,  of  a 
single  piece  of  white  marble,  supporting  roofs  of  carved  cedar.  The 
royal  cloisters  on  the  south  Avail  were  still  grander,  for  they  consisted 
of  three  aisles,  the  roofs  of  which  were  borne  up  by  162  huge  pillars 
with  Coriuthian  capitals,  distributed  in  four  rows.  The  centre  arch, 
which  was  higher  than  the  two  others,  rose  forty-five  feet  aloft — twenty 
feet  above  its  neighbors — and  the  roofs  of  the  whole,  like  those  of  the 
other  cloisters,  were  of  carved  cedar.  The  front  was  of  polished  stone, 
joined  together  with  incredible  exactness  and  beauty.  On  all  sides  of 
the  Temple,  a  space  varying  from  about  thirty-six  to  forty-five  feet 
formed  the  cloisters  into  which,  as  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  pros- 
elytes might  enter;  whence  its  name.  This  was  the  part  where  the 
changers  of  provincial  coins  into  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
alone  could  be  put  into  the  Temple  treasury,  had  their  tables  in 
Christ's  day,  and  here  doves  were  sold  for  offerings,  and  beasts  for  sac- 
rifice, and  salt  for  the  altar,  with  whatever  else  was  needed  by  worship- 
pers: the  whole  a  mart  so  unholy  that  our  Lord,  as  He  drove  the 
intruders  forth,  declared  it  to  be  a  den  of  thieves.^  The  magnificent 
cloister  on  the  east  side  was  called  Solomon's  Porch ;  its  cool  shade 
offered,  at  all  times,  attractions  to  crowds  whom  the  Rabbis,  and  also 
our  Lord,  took  occasion  to  gather  round  them  from  time  to  time.- 
Hither  also  the  multitude  ran  after  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  when  they 
had  cured  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful,  or  Nicanor,  Gate,^  on  the 
east  of  the  Court  of  the  Priests. 

A  few  steps  upwards  led  from  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  flat  ter- 
race, about  twenty  feet  broad  on  the  south  side,  and  about  fifteen  feet 
on  the  others,  its  outer  limit  being  guarded  by  a  stone  screen  over  four 
feet  high,  upon  which,  at  fixed  distances  apart,  hung  notices,  a  cast 
from  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  threatening  death  to  any  for- 
eigner who  should  pass  within.  The  inscription  reads:  "No  stranger 
is  to  enter  within  the  balustrade  round  the  Temple  enclosure.  Who- 
ever is  caught  will  be  responsible  to  himself  for  his  death,  which  Avill 
ensue."  It  was  for  being  supposed  to  have  taken  Trophimus,  an 
Ephesian  proselyte,  inside  these  prohibitory  warnings,  that  the  Jews 
rose  in  wild  excitement  against  St.  Paul,  and  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces  had  not  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  Antonia,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Temple  grounds,  hurried  to  his  aid  with  a  band  of 
soldiers.^ 

1  Matt.  xxi.  13:  Mark  xi.l7:  Luke  xix.  46.  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles  was  nearly  150  feet  in 
extent  on  the  north  and  east,  100  on  the  west,  and  300  on  the  south.  2  John  x.  23.  3  Acts.  iii.  2. 
4  Acts  xxi.  26. 
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A  part  of  the  inside  space  formed  the  Court  of  the  Women,  who 
were  allowed  to  walk  or  worship  here,  if  cereniouially  clean,  but  not 
to  go  nearer  the  sanctuary.  The  Inner  Temple  stood  on  a  platform, 
reached  by  another  flight  of  steps  through  gates  from  below,  but  by 
the  w^orshippers  thei-e,  and  in  the  still  lower  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  only 
so  much  of  the  Temple  itself  w%as  seen  as  rose  above  a  platform  nearly 
forty  feet  high,  forming  a  square  more  than  oOO  feet  long  on  eacli  face, 
on  which  the  sacred  building  stood.  Seven  gates  opened  from  this 
into  the  Courts  of  the  Men  of  Israel  and  of  the  Priests,  and  three  more 
led  into  the  Court  of  the  Women.  One  of  these,  the  Beautiful,  was 
also  called  the  Nicanor  Gate,  because  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  general 
of  that  name  were  nailed  over  it,  when  he  fell  before  the  host  of  Judas 
Maccabeus;  report  alleging  that  he  had  lifted  these  hands,  in  con- 
tempt, towards  the  Holy  Place,  and  sworn  to  destroy  it.  The  name 
"  Beautiful  "  was  fitly  given  to  this  gate  from  its  being  made  of  almost 
priceless  Corinthian  brass,  and  covered  with  specially  rich  plates  of 
gold.  The  other  nine  gateS;  and  even  their  side-})Osts  and  lintels,  shone 
resplendent  with  a  covering  of  gold  and  silver.  Within  them  rose  the 
Temple,  reached  by  passing  through  the  Coui't  of  the  Israelites  and 
that  of  the  Priests,  one  above  the  other,  witli  flights  of  steps  between. 
Beyond  and  above  them,  on  the  highest  tei'race  of  all,  stood  the  Tem- 
ple;  its  front  about  150  feet  long,  though  the  Holj^  Place,  or  Temple 
proper,  behind  this,  was  only  about  sixty  feet  from  east  to  west,  forty 
feet  across,  and  about  forty-five  feet. high,  while  the  II ol}^  of  Holies 
was  a  small  dark  chamber,  not  more  tlian  thirty  feet  square.  In  front 
of  the  Temple  ran  a  porch,  about  sixteen  feet  deep,  extending,  appar- 
ently, to  within  forty  feet  of  each  side,  and  shut  oft"  li'om  the  Holy 
Place  by  a  wall  nine  feet  thick.  Through  this  that  awfid  chamber 
was  entered  by  a  door,  before  which  hung  a  heavy  veil  ;  another  of 
the  finest  texture,  from  the  looms  of  Babylon,  adorned  "  with  blue  and 
fine  linen,  and  scarlet,  and  purple,"  hanging  before  the  sacred  solitude 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  A  screen,  in  front  of  the  porch,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  great  golden  vine,  which,  it  may  be,  our  Lord  had  in 
mind  when  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Ti'ue  Yine.^ 

Thirty-eight  small  chambers,  in  two  stories  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  three  on  the  west,  clung  to  the  Temple  on  these  three  sides.  The 
entrance  was  from  the  east,  perhaps  so  that  worshippers,  while  pray- 
ing before  Jehovah,  might  turn  their  backs  on  the  sun,  so  univcrsnllv 
honored  as  the  Supreme  God  by  the  heathen  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Thus  the  men  seen  in  Ezekiel's  vision  })raying  in  "  the  inner  court  of 
the  Lord's  house,  between  the  jiorch  and  the  altar,  with  their  backs 
towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  towards  the  cnst.'" 
showed  that  to  "  worship  the  sun"  they  had  turned  away  Irom  wnv- 
1  John  XV.  1. 
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shipping  Jehovali.^      The  great  brazen  altar  stood,  as  these  words  of 
the  prophet  indicate,  in  the  open  space  before  the  porch. 

Such  a  building,  rising  on  a  marble  terrace  of  its  own,  with  its  walls 
of  pure  white  stone,  covered  in  parts  with  plates  of  bright  gold,  and 
marble-paved  courts  lying  one  under  another  beneath — all  held  up, 
over  the  whole  vast  area  of  the  levelled  summit  of  Moriah,  by  walls  of 
almost  fabulous  height  and  splendor — must  have  presented  an  appear- 
ance rarely  if  ever  equalled  by  any  sanctuary  of  ancient  or  modern 
ti  mes. 

Two  bridges  led  from  Zion,  the  upper  hill,  over  the  Valley  of  the 
Cheese-mongers  to  Moriah.  One  of  these,  now  known  as  Robinson's 
Arch,  from  its  discoverer,  was  built  thirty-nine  feet  north  of  the  south- 
west corner,  and  had  a  span  of  forty-two  feet:  forming,  perhaps,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  arches  leading  hy  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the  Tyro- 
pceon  Valley,  or  Valley  of  the  Cheese-mongers,  to  the  broad  centre 
aisle  of  Solomon's  Porch,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ran  along  the  west- 
ern wall  of  Herod's  Temple.  The  stones,  of  which  a  few  still  jut  from 
the  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  were  of  great  size — some  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty-five  feet  long— but  all,  except  those  forming  the  three 
lower  courses,  with  the  fine  pillars  that  supported  them,  now  lie  more 
than  forty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  gi'ound,  where  they  fell 
when  the  bridge  was  destroyed;  tlie  pavement  on  which  they  rest  is 
of  polished  stone.  So  deep  below  the  level  of  to-day  was  that  of  this 
part  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Even  this  depth,  however, 
in  a  place  so  ancient,  does  not  represent  the  original  surface,  for  below 
the  pavement,  thus  deeply  buried,  were  found  remains  of  an  older  arch, 
and,  still  lower,  a  channel  for  water,  hewn  in  the  rock ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  aqueducts  made  by  order  of  Hezekiah,  when  he  introduced  his 
great  improvements  in  the  water-supply  of  the  city.^  The  masonry 
at  the  corner  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  ancient  up  to  the  level  of  the 
present  surface  and  even  slightly  above  it,  shows  better  perhaps  than 
any  other  part  the  perfection  of  the  original  workmanship  throughout, 
for  the  blocks  of  stone  are  so  nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  without  mor- 
tar, that  even  now  a  penknife  can  hardly  be  thrust  between  them. 
There  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  gate  through  which  Robinson's 
Arch  led  to  the  sacred  area,  but  the  present  wall  was  built  after  the 
arched  approach  had  been  destroyed,  and  ignors  it.  About  forty -three 
yards  farther  north  there  are  the  remains  of  another  gate,  which  led 
from  the  western  cloisters  of  the  Temple  to  the  city,  showing  by  the 
size  of  the  entrance  when  it  was  perfect  how  great  the  concourse  must 
have  been  that  passed  through  it,  for  it  was  nearly  nineteen  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-nine  feet  high;  its  lintel  being  formed  by  one  enormous 
stone,  reaching  across  the  whole  breadth,   as  in  Egyptian  temples. 

1  Ezek.  viii.  16.    2  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3. 
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Tlie  extreme  age  of  Jerusalem  as  a  city  receives  another  illustration 
iu  the  fact  that,  though  the  gate  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  its  sill  rests 
on  very  nearly  fifty  feet  of  accumulations  over  the  natural  rock  below. 
It  once  gave  access  to  a  vaulted  passage  which  ran  up  in  a  sharp  angle 
from  the  city  to  the  Temple  area. 

A  little  north  of  this  gate  is  a  spot  of  intense  interest — the  place 
where  the  Jews  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  fi-om  all  countries,  come 
daily,  but  especially  on  Fridays,  to  lament  the  destruction  of  their 
Temple,  the  defilement  of  their  city,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  race. 
Ever  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  Israelite  has  mourned,  in  deepest 
sorrow,  over  his  religious  and  national  griefs,  but  the  laith  that  Zion 
will  one  day  rise  again  from  her  degradation  to  more  than  her  former 
glory,  is  alike  invincible  and  amazing.  At  least  seventy  feet  of  rub- 
bish lie  heaped  over  the  ground  where  the  mourners  assemble,  so  high 
is  the  present  pavement  above  that  trodden  by  their  fathers;  but  some 
courses  ol'  the  ancient  Temple  wall  still  rise  above  it,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  point  is  nearest  to  where  the  Holy  of  Holies  once  stood. 
Huge  bevelled  masses  of  stone  lie  in  fliir  order  one  over  another,  defy- 
ing the  violence  of  man  and  natural  decay.  The  Jews  cannot  enter 
the  sacred  enclosure  any  more  than  the  Christians,  but  here,  at  least, 
they  obtained  many  centuries  ago,  by  a  heavy  ransom,  the  privilege 
of  touching  and  kissing  the  holy  stones.  Prayer-book  in  hand  thev 
stand  in  their  fur  caps  and  long  black  gaberdines,  reciting  supplica- 
tions for  Zion,  in  hope  that  the  set  time  to  favor  her  may  speedily 
come.  The  Seventy-ninth  Psalm  is  often  read  aloud,  and  is  alwaj^s  in 
their  hearts:  "O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance; 
Thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled  ;  they  have  laid  Jerusalem  in  heaps. 
.  .  Pour  out  Thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen  that  have  not  known  Thee, 
and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called  upon  Thy  name.''^  The 
most  touching  litanies  are  recited;  one  of  them  beginning  thus: — 

"For  the  palace  that  lies  waste; 
For  the  Temple  tliat  is  destroyed , 
For  the  walls  tliat  are  torn  down  ; 
For  our  glory  that  is  vanished  ; 
For  tlie  groat  stones  that  are  bniMicd  to  dust;'' 

the  hearers,  after  every  lament,  responding: — 

"Here  sit  we  now,  lonely,  find  weep  !" 

The  Jews  live  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Zion, 
close  to  the  old  Temple  area,  but  their  ])art  of  Jerusalem  is  as  unat- 
tractive as  their  sorrows  are  touching.     Their  streets  are  the  filthiest 

1  Ps.  Ixxix.  1—6. 
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in  a  iiltliy  city,  and  their  dwellings  among  the  poorest.  They  may 
have  had  "wide  houses  and  large  chambers,  and  windows  cut  out,  and 
ceilings  of  cedar,  and  walls  of  vermilion"  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,! 
but  these  are  traditions  of  a  very  distant  past.  Until  recently,  indeed, 
their  condition  was  even  moi'e  wretched  than  it  is  now,  "The  Israel- 
itish  Alliance"  in  Western  Europe  having  aftbrded  them  systematic 
help  for  a  number  of  years,  though  the  lirst  necessity,  beyond  question, 
is  to  teach  them  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  cleanliness.  How  they 
live  amidst  the  foulness  of  their  alleys  is  a  wonder.  They  are  all 
foreigners,  for  during  many  centuries  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  dwell  in 
the  Holy  City.  Now,  however,  year  after  year,  numbers  come,  es- 
pecially from  Spain  and  Poland,  to  spend  their  last  days  in  their  dear 
Jerusalem,  and  be  buried  beside  their  fathers,  in  the  Valley  of  Jelio- 
shaphat,  the  scene,  as  they  believe,  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  final 
judgment.2  To  be  there  saves  them,  they  think,  a  long  journey  after 
death,  through  the  body  of  the  earth,  from  the  spot  where  they  may 
lie  to  this  final  gathering-place  of  their  people.  They  come  to  Jeru- 
salem to  die,  not  to  live,  but  many  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  have 
families,  and  the  rising  generation  are  less  gloomy  in  their  views. 
The  young  men,  in  all  the  glory  of  love-locks,  fur-edged  caps,  and  long 
gaberdines,  are  as  keen  after  business  or  pleasure  as  their  brethren 
elsewhere,  their  creed  evidently  being  a  settled  aim  to  make  the  best 
of  at  least  the  present  world. 

To  make  sure  of  a  pnrt  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
glories  of  the  restored  'i'.'inplc  and  city,  the  Jerusalem  Israelite  leads  a 
strenuously  religious  Lie,  according  to  his  idea  of  religion;  striving 
with  painful  earnestness  to  fulfil  all  the  ten  thousand  Rabbinical  pre- 
cepts founded  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  so  as  to  be  like  St.  Paul,  "  blame- 
less "  touching  that  righteousness .^  The  Law  is  studied  through  the 
whole  night  in  the  schools;  frivolous  applications  of  the  sacred  letter 
being  eagerly  sought,  in  supposed  fulfilment  of  the  command,  "  Ye 
shall  teach  these.  My  words,  to  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when 
thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  up."^  In  the  synagogue,  men 
are  found  at  all  hours,  busy  reading  the  Talmud.  The  Sabbath  is 
observed  with  more  than  its  anc'ent  strictness.  From  the  evening  of 
Friday  to  that  of  Saturday,  no  light  or  fire  is  kindled,  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction,  "  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habita- 
tions upon  the  Sabbath  day."^  To  go  beyond  two  thousand  steps  on 
the  holy  day  is  a  grave  sin,  for  it  is  written,  "  Abide  ye  every  man  in 
his  place;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day  :"^  a 
precept  understood  so  literally  by  one  Jewish  sect  in  past  tiines  that 

1.  Jcr.  xxii.U.    2  Joel  iii.2, 12;  Zech.  xiv.  4.    3  Phil.  iii.  6.     4  Deut.  vi.  7.     5  Ex.  xxxv.  3.    G  Ex. 
XVI.  2'J. 
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the  J  never  rose  on  llie  Sabbath  from  the  place  where  its  first  moment 
found  them.  Indeed,  the  Essenes,  a  sect  of  Jewish  ascetics  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord,  would  not  even  lift  a  vessel  to  quench  their  thirst  on  that 
day.^  In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  there  is  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogues. At  the  Passover  only  unleavened  bread  is  eaten,  and  booths 
are  raised  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles."-^  But  the  most  solemn  day  of 
the  year  is  the  one  preceding  the  Jewish  New  Year's  Day,  in  Septem- 
ber. Penitential  prayers  are  said  for  three  hours  before  sunrise,  and 
every  Jew  allows  himself  to  receive  i'orty  stripes  save  one,^  the  flagel- 
lator  saying  to  the  person  he  chastises,  "My  son,  despise  not  the  chas- 
tening of  the  Lord  ;  neither  be  weary  of  His  correction.  For  whom 
the  Lord  lovetli.  He  correcteth;  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he 
delighteth."'^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  the 
synagogues  at  some  of  the  other  feasts,  the  congregation  leaping,  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  shouting  in  their  gladness.  On  some  of  these  occa- 
sions the  multitude  stream  forth  with  bright  faces,  men  and  women 
singing  aloud,  and  make  a  procession  through  their  quarter,  with  the 
roll  of  the  Law  in  their  midst.  The  traditions  of  their  lathers  thus 
live  with  them  still,  for,  in  some  such  way,  David,  three  thousand  years 
ago,  in  the  same  place,  "danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might." ^ 
]f  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  Jerusalem,  of  whom  there  are 
about  four  thousand,  is  in  general  very  humble  and  wretched,  it  is 
made  still  harder  by  their  frozen  bigotry.  Protestant  missions,  es- 
pecially in  late  years,  have  undoubtedly  made  some  progress,  but  the 
mass  of  the  Hebrew  population  still  hate  the  light,  and  cling  to  the 
great  memories  of  the  past,  embittered  against  the  whole  human  race. 
It  is  a  striking  thought,  that  in  all  probability  the  Prgetorium,  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  tried  and  condemned,  lay  in  the  quarter  now 
inhabited  by  the  Jews.^  A  great  marble-paved  space  extended  in 
front  of  it,  surrounded  by  halls,  resting  on  rows  of  lofty  pillars.  On  a 
raised  platform  facing  this  square,  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate  was 
placed,  and  here  the  Innocent  One  was  shown  by  the  Governor  to  the 
fanatical  mob  below,  only,  however,  to  raise  a  wild  outcry  of  "Crucify 
Him!  Crucify  Him  I  His  blood  come  on  us  and  on  our  children."^ 
But  those  children  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  life  when  the  last  hideous, 
despairing  struggle  with  the  Romans  drove  them  hither,  after  the 
Temple  had  been  burned,  and  turned  the  mansion  and  Judgment-hall 
of  Pilate  into  the  scene  of  their  final  destruction.  Victorious  here,  as 
already  in  the  upper  city,  the  legionaries  cut  down  everyone  they 
could,  till  the  streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies  and  the  whole 
town  was  soaked  in  gore;  many  a  burning  house,  if  we  may  trust 
Josephus,  having  its  flames  extinguished  in  blood.^      The  descendants 

1  Hei-zog.  2tP  Auf..  xiii.  167.  2  Lev.  xxiii.  6,  40:  Xeh.  viii.  15,  16.  3  Deut.  xxv.  3;  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 
4  Piov.  iii.  11;  Heb.  xii.  5,  6.  5  2  Sam.  vi.  14.  6  Eiehm,  p.  699.  7  Matt,  xxvii.  22,  23,  25.  8  Jos". 
Sell.  Jud.,  vi.  8,  5. 


Let  them 
make  liaste,  and 
take  up  a  wail- 
ing for  us,  that 
our  eyes  may 
run  down  with 
tears,  and  our 
eyeUds  gush  out 
with  waters. 

For  a  voice  of 
waihngis  heard 
out  of  Zi  on , 
How  are  we 
spoiled !  we  are 
greatly  con- 
founded, be- 
cause we  have 
forsaken  tlie 
land,  because 
our  dwellings 
have  cast  us 
out. 

Yet  hear  the 
w  o  r  d  o  f  the 
Lord,  O  ye 
women,  and  let 
your  ear  receive 
the  word  of  his 
ra  o  u  t  h,  a  n  d 
teach  your 
daughters  wail- 
i  n  g  . — Jer.  is. 
18-30. 
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of  that  unliappy  generation  have  built  their  homes  over  the  rubbish 
under  which  Pilate's  Judgment-courts  are  deeply  buried,  but  their 
souls  are  still  bound  in  the  same  chains  as  then  enslaved  their  ances- 
tors, and  tlieir  darkness  is  still  as  profound.  Were  Christ  to  stand 
before  them  to-day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  He  would  meet  the  same 
crv — to  send  Him  to  the  cross.  The  time  to  favor  Zion,  in  the  high- 
est  sense,  has  not  yet  come.  But  amidst  all  their  humiliation  and 
misery,  they  still  draw  consolation  from  ihe  fact  that  they  inhabit  the 
Holy  City,  and  have  had  part  of  Mount  Zion  itself  assigned  them  as 
their  quarter.  Even  this  cannot  be  without  influence  on  their  spiritual 
life,  in  spite  of  their  narrowness  and  pride.  For  have  not  their 
ancient  psalmists  and  prophets  sung  its  praises?  "Beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  great 
King."^  To  be  brought  thus,  continually,  to  the  contemplation  of 
Jehovah,  must  exercise  a  mighty  power  in  raising  and  puritying  their 
inner  religious  thoughts. 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  Wniling-place  of  the  Jews  are  the 
remains  of  the  second  bridge,^  which  formed  part  of  another  great 
viaduct  from  the  Temple  grounds  over  the  valley  to  Mount  Zion:  the 
most  striking  relic  yet  found  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  is  on  a  line 
with  David  Street,  which  passes  over  part  of  it,  but  other  foundations 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  chambers  extend,  at  the  side  of  the  street,  for 
more  than  250  feet  from  the  Temple  enclosure.  One  hall  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  a  guard-house  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  even  now  it  is  connected  with  a  long  subterranean  gallery,  con- 
structed, most  probably,  to  enable  soldiers  to  pass  from  David's  Tower, 
near  the  Joppa  Gate,  to  the  Temple,  without  being  seen.  A  strange 
use  of  it  by  Simon,  the  son  of  Glorias,  one  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  final 
insurrection  against  the  Romans,  vividly  recalls  the  scene  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  for  by  this  tunnel  he  passed  from  the 
upper  city  to  the  Temple  enclosure,  trying  to  frighten  the  Eoman  sol- 
diers, and  thus  escape  by  pretending  to  be  a  ghost.  The  Castle,  or 
Tower,  of  Antonia,  which  owed  its  name  to  Herod  the  Great's  flattery 
of  Mark  Antony,  then  his  patron,  stood,  as  has  been  noticed,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Turkish  barracks,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Temple  area.  A  mass  of  rock,  separated,  on  the  north,  from  the  low 
hill  of  Bezetha  by  a  ditch  165  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty-six  to  thirty- 
three  feet  deep,  formed  the  plateau  from  which  it  rose.  Of  great  size,  it 
was  the  key  to  the  possession  of  the  Teni])le,  as  the  citadel  was  to  that 
of  the  upper  town.  The  rock  foundation  was  seventy-five  feet  high, 
its  face  cased  over  with  smooth  stones  like  the  lower  part  of  the  Tower 
of  David,  ''so  that  anyone  who  tried  either  to  climb  or  descend  it  had 
no  foothold."     At  each  corner  of  the  fort  were  towers;   the  one  at  the 

1  Ps.  xlviii.  2.    2  See  ante,  p.  516. 
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south-east,  over  100  feet  high,  to  overlook  the  whole  Temple  area, 
while  that  at  the  south-west  had  underground  passages  by  which  sol- 
diers could  be  marched  into  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple  to  quell  any 
tumult. 

Mount  Zion  falls  very  steeply  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  very  easily  defended.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
Protestant  Schools,  moreover,  on  the  south-west  corner  a  system  of 
rock-cisterns  and  a  series  of  perpendicular  escarpments  of  the  rock, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  which  appear  to  have  been  continued,  in  huge 
steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  far  below,  have  been  discovered,  which 
show  that  the  Jebusites,  who  originally  held  Jerusalem,  spared  no  pains 
to  make  it  impregnable.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
taunt  David  when  he  wished  to  get  possession  of  it,  telling  him,  "Thou 
shalt  not  come  in  hither;  for  even  the  blind  and  the  lame  will  keep 
thee  away."^  A  fiery  spirit  like  that  of  the  shepherd-king  could  ill 
brook  such  an  insult.  "Whoso  smitetli  the  Jebusites,  and  hurleth 
both  blind  and  lame  down  the  clift',  shall  be  chief  captain,"^  cried  he, 
in  his  anger,  and  Joab  won  the  award.  Once  master  of  Zion,  David 
began  that  enriching  of  it  with  palaces  and  public  buildings  which, 
continued  under  his  successors,  made  it,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  concentration  of  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dor of  the  kingdom,  that  associated  with  the  Temple  excepted.  It 
was,  apparently,  on  Zion  that  he  built  his  palace,  through  the  skilled 
aid  of  Phoenician  architects,  masons,  and  carpenters;^  the  very  wood 
coming,  in  rafts,  from  Tyre  to  Joppa,  whence  it  was  dragged  up  to 
Jerusalem.  Near  the  royal  dwelling  probably,  rose  the  barracks  spoken 
of  in  Nehemiah  as  "the  House  of  the  Heroes,"*  for  the  Crethi  and 
Plethi,^  who  formed  the  king's  body-guard:  a  band  of  the  warlike 
Philistines,  enrolled  by  David  for  his  personal  defence,  after  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Philistine  plain.  The  two  names  seem  to  imply  ihis,  for 
they  are  respectively  those  of  the  first  immigration  of  the  race  from 
Crete  in  the  patriarchal  times,  and  of  the  second  immigration  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges.  Captain  Conder,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  Philistines 
as  called  Cherethites  or  Crethi,  from  "Keratiyeh,"  a  village  still 
existing  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  of  Pelethites  as  simply  equivalent 
to  "immigrants" — he  supposes,  from  Egypt;  but  neither  of  these 
details  disproves  the  original  exodus  of  the  race  was  from  Caphtor,® 
which  is  admittedly  Crete. 

The  ambition  of  the  great  king,  true  to  the  spirit  of  an  Oriental, 
turned  especially  upon  the  construction  of  a  grand  series  of  rock-hewn 
tombs  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  on  the  south-west  face  of  the 
Tyropceon   Valley.'^      There,   perhaps,  to  this  day,  lie  the  twelve  suc- 

1  2  Sam.  V.  6.  2  2  Sam.  v.  8.  Ewald's  reading.  Koil  f  >ll(p\vs  it.  :;  2  Sum.  v  11 :  1  Chron.  xiv.  1. 
4  Nfli.  iii.  Ki.  5  2  Sam.  vili.  18:  xv.  18;  xx.  7,  23;  1  Kiii^s  i.  :is,  44;  1  Cliion.  xviii.  17.  6  Amos  ix.7. 
7  Nell.  iii.  16. 
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cessors  of  David,  from  Solomon  to  Aliaz,  witli  Jelioiada,  the  great  high 
priest,  but  without  Uzziah,  who  was  excUuled  I'or  his  leprosy.^  The 
tomb  of  David  was  still  well  known  in  the  time  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,-  but,  according  to  Josephus,  it  had  been  opened,  first  by 
Ilvrcanus,  and  then  by  Herod,  to  rob  it  of  the  treasures  which  tradition 
affirmed  Solomon  to  have  buried  with  his  father.^  So  early  as  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  however,  the  true  site  of  this  "acre  of  royal 
dust"  had  been  lost,  and  we  can  ouh-  hope  that  excavation  may  one 
day  bring  it  again  to  light.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  position  of 
Solomon's  palace,  but  no  less  an  expert  than  Dr.  Miihlau  thinks  it  was 
built  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  thus  on  Mount  Zion.* 
On  the  same  spot,  at  a  later  date,  rose  also  the  palace  of  the  Asmougean 
kings,  and  that  of  Agrippa  II.  Under  Solomon  the  citizens  had  the 
glory  of  Zion  increased  by  the  magnificent  "House  of  the  Forest  of 
Lebanon,"  so  called  from  its  costly  cedar  pillars,  numerous,  it  was 
boasted,  as  the  trees  of  a  wood,  and,  besides  other  grand  buildings,  by 
the  palace  of  his  Egyptian  queen.  In  the  days  of  Christ,  the  great 
palace  of  Herod,  as  has  been  said,  occupied  the  top  of  the  hill,  behind 
where  the  citadel  now  stands;  its  magnificent  gardens,  its  broad 
waters,  shaded  by  trees,  its  gorgeous  halls,  and  the  height  and  strength 
of  the  great  wall  which  enclosed  its  grounds,  with  the  mighty  towers 
of  Hippicus,  Mariamne,  and  Phasael^  at  its  corners,  making  the  whole 
one  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  Zion,  to 
the  east,  immediately  in  front  of  the  spot  on  which  the  palace  of 
Agrippa  II.  afterwards  stood,  was  the  Xystus,  a  great  colonnade,  en- 
closing an  open  space,  used  especially  for  athletic  games  after  the 
Greek  fashion,  but  occasionally  for  public  assemblies,  while  behind  it, 
in  Christ's  day,  was  the  Council  Hall,  to  which,  as  the  place  Avhere 
the  Ilioh  Council  sat,  St.  Paul  was  "brought  down"  from  the  Tower 
of  Antonia,  after  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  because  of  the  tumult 
about  Trophimus.^  Near  this  also,  apparently,  were  the  theatre,  built 
by  Herod  in  servile  imitation  of  Roman  manners,  and  the  public  build- 
ings connected  with  the  official  head-quarters  of  Pilate,  though  the 
grand  palace  of  Herod,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  was,  no  doubt,  also  used 
as  a  State  building. 

Amidst  all  this  splendor  of  public  architecture,  the  houses  of  the 
citizens,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  immemorial  characteristics  of  the 
East,  were  mean  and  wretched,  for  a  despotic  State  in  a  certain  stage 
of  civilization  can  boast  of  magnificent  temples,  palaces,  and  State 
edifices,  while  the  homes  of  the  people  are,  perhaps,  even  more 
wretched   than  in  earlier  and  simpler  times.     So  it  was  in  Nineveh, 

]  2  ('hron.  xxiv.  16;  xxvi.  23.  2  Acts  ii.  29.  3  Jos.  Ant.,  vii.  15,  3;  xiii.  8,  4;  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  2.  5. 
4  Rieluu,  p.  684.  5  Called  Hippicus  after  a  friend  of  Herod;  Mariamne  after  liis  favorite  wife, 
whom  he  murdeied ;  Pliasaelus  after  his  brotjier,  who  was  slain  in  the  Partliiau  war.  6  Acts 
JWii.  30;  x.\iii.  10;  jtxi.  39, 
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Babylon,  and  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  and  so  it  is  even  in 
Constantinople  at  this  day.  if  we  except  the  houses  of  wealthy  for- 
eigners. Nor,  perhaps,  can  Britain  say  very  much  when  she  remem- 
bers the  slums  and  alleys  of  her  cities.  But  all  the  glory  of  Zion  has 
passed  away.  "  Jehovah  hath  swallowed  up  all  the  habitations  of 
Jacob,  and  hath  not  pitied;  Pie  hath  thrown  down,  in  His  wrath,  the 
strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah ;  He  hath  brought  them  down 
to  the  ground.  He  hath  poured  out  His  fury  like  fire;  her  gates  are 
sunk  into  the  ground;    He  hath  destroyed  and  broken  her  bars."^ 

The  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built  by  Sultan  Suleiman  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  give  picturesqueness,  if  not  strength,  to  the 
town.  An  inscription  over  the  Joppa  Gate,  and  others  in  various 
places,  record  that  the  order  to  rebuild  them  was  given  in  a.d.  1542  ;2 
the  materials  used  being  the  remains  of  the  older  walls,  which  were 
several  times  thrown  down  and  restored  during  the  200  years  of  the 
Crusades.  The  stones  themselves  are  evidently  ancient,  and  are  all 
hewn,  and  bedded  in  moi'tar,  but  they  are  not  very  large.  Seen  from 
the  heights  around,  with  their  towers  and  battlements,  the  walls  look 
very  imposing,  though  their  chief  advantage  now  seems  to  be  the  broad 
walk  which  a  breastwork  inside  supplies,  enabling  one  to  look  out  on 
the  landscape  round  the  whole  city.  There  are  only  four  gates  open 
through  this  antiquated  defence,  one  on  each  side  of  the  city;  but 
there  were  formerly  four  more.  Passing  south,  through  the  road  in  a 
line  with  Christian  Street,  which  leads  to  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the 
north,  we  come  to  Zion  Gate  on  the  south.  It  is  simply  an  arch  in 
tlie  wall,  filled  in  with  dressed  stones,  so  as  only  to  leave  space  for  a 
moderate- si  zed  two-leaved  door,  with  an  Arabic  inscription  over  its 
lintel.  Two  short,  narrow  slits  in  the  wall,  like  loop-holes,  with  an 
ornamental  arch  over  them,  and  a  few  rosettes  and  ornaments  of  carved 
stone  here  and  there,  are  the  only  signs  of  its  being  an  entrance  to  the 
city;  but  the  wall,  as  you  come  out,  is^seen  to  be  verj^  thick.  From 
within  a  dry  stone  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  road,  a 
great  prickly  pear  shoots  out  its  hand-like  leaves  almost  to  the  height 
of  the  top  of  the  high  central  arch.  It  grows  at  the  edge  of  a  field, 
green,  when  I  saw  it,  with  barley  which  had  been  sown  over  the  rub- 
bish of  the  ancient  glory  of  Mount  Zion. 

On  the  left  of  the  gate,  inside  the  wall,  is  a  row  of  hovels  given  up 
to  le])crs,  who,  through  the  day,  sit  begging  outside  the  gate,  and  at 
other  parts  round  the  city.  Suffering  fi-om  a  hoj^eless  disease,  and  cast 
out  fi'om  amonp,  men,  these  wretched  creatures  live  together,  under  a 
slieikh  who  is  himself  a  leper.  Dependent  on  charitv,  they  sit  in 
grou])s,  a])parently  cheery  enough;  and  when  someone  passes,  they, 
without  i-ising,  clamor  for  alms,  which  are  thrown  intp  a  tin  dish  on 
I  J,{v>"-  ii-  5,  9.    2  Year  of  the  Flight,  920, 
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the  ground  before  them.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  their  "skin  is 
broken  and  become  loathsome"^  with  putrid  ulcers.  Often,  as  with 
him,  the  sufterer  itches  all  over,  so  that  it  is  a  relief  "to  take  a  pot- 
sherd and  scrape  himself  withal." ^  Often,  again,  the  breath  corrupts, 
so  that  the  husband  becomes  "a  stranger  to  his  own  wife."^  The  dis- 
ease is  hereditary,  but  bad  noarishment  and  a  wretched  home  lead  to 
its  development,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  to  its  origin.  There  are 
two  kinds,  both  found  in  Palestine,  and  both  almost  equally  horrible. 
Some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  leprosy  the  victim  is  languid  and 
cold,  shivers  and  becomes  feverish  by  turns.  Reddish  spots  then 
make  their  appearance  on  the  skin,  with  dark  red  lumps  under  them, 
more  or  less  movable.  In  the  face,  particularlj^,  these  lumps  run  into 
one  another,  till  they  look  like  bunches  of  grapes.  The  mouth  and 
lips  swell,  the  eyes  run,  and  the  whole  body  is  often  tormented  with 
itching.  The  mucous  membrane  begins  to  corrupt,  and  lumps  form 
internally  also.  The  eyes,  throat,  tongue,  mouth,  and  ears  become 
affected.  At  last  the  swellings  burst,  turn  into  dreadful  festering  sores, 
and  heal  up  again,  but  only  to  break  out  elsewhere.  The  fingers 
become  bent,  and  the  limbs  begin  to  rot  away.  This  kind  of  leprosy 
differs  from  what  is  known  as  the  smooth  leprosy,  but  even  that  is 
sufficiently  dreadful,  as  it  produces  painful,  flat,  inflamed  patches  on 
the  skin,  which  turn  into  revolting  sores.  Other  diseases,  moreover, 
are  brought  on  by  leprosy,  and  yet  it  is  so  slowly  fatal  that  the  sufferer 
sometimes  drags  on  his  wretched  life  for  twenty  years,  or  even  more, 
before  death  relieves  him.  The  children  of  leprous  parents  do  not 
sliow  the  disease,  generally,  till  they  attain  manhood  or  womanhood, 
but  then  it  is  certain  to  break  out.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was 
very  common,  yet  there  was  only  one  case  in  the  Jewish  hospital  in 
Jerusalem,  between  the  years  1856  and  1860,  of  a  Jew  suffering  from 
it.  In  early  Bible  times  it  made  the  sufferer  unclean,  so  that  he  was 
required  to  live  outside  the  camp,  while,  to  prevent  anyone  being 
defiled  by  approaching  him,  he  was  further  obliged  to  rend  his  clothes 
and  keep  his  head  bare,  and  to  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and 
cry,  "Unclean,  unclean!"*  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  that  the 
ten  men  who  were  lepers  stood  afar  off"  as  Jesus  passed  by,  and  "hfted 
up  their  voices;"^  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  Levitical  law 
that  our  Lord  said  to  them,  when  cleansed,  "Go,  shew  yourselves  unto 
the  priests."  It  was  necessary  that  a  leper,  when  cured,  should  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  after  examination  by  a  priest,  take  part  in  a  number 
of  ceremonies,  make  certain  offerings,  and  obtain  a  written  declaration 
from  the  priests  of  his  being  healed,  before  he  could  go  back  to  free 
intercourse  with  his  fellows.^ 

Under  a  respectable  government  leprosy  could  no  doubt  be  extin- 

\^^)^  H-"^'-  ^''-  ^-  .  2  -Tott  ii.  8.     3  Job  xix,  17.     4  Ley.  xiii.  45.     5  Luke  xvii.  14.     6  Geikie,  Life 
and  Words  of  Chrii-t,  ii.  12— Jo,  '' 
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guished  in  Palestine,  as  it  has  been  in  Britain  and  otlier  countries 
where  it  was  once  common.  But  for  ages  the  wretched  beings,  with- 
out palates,  or  with  no  hands,  or  with  swollen  and  hideous  faces,  have 
been  allowed  to  marry  and  live  together,  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
perpetuating  the  plague  in  their  unhappy  offspring.  Nor  is  it  confined 
to  the  Holy  City.  Lepers  ars  found  over  the  whole  country.  Precau- 
tions are,  indeed,  taken  to  guard  the  healthy,  but  as  leprosy  is  not 
contagious,  these  are  in  reality  of  no  value.  In  Bible  times,  anyone 
thouglit  to  be  attacked  was  shut  up,  and  removed  outside  the  city  on 
the  disease  showing  itself;  he,  his  clothes,  his  very  house,  and  every- 
thing he  touched,  being  pronounced  unclean.  Nowadays,  he  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  live  immediately  inside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
but  he  has  still  a  separate  dwelling  assigned  him,  and  everyone  keeps 
aloof  from  him  as  polluted  and  dangerous.  Nor  will  any  one  touch  a 
leper,  or  eat  with  him,  or  use  anything  he  has  handled.  Arabs  thrust 
a  leper  away  from  their  encampments. 

The  prevalence  of  leprosy  among  the  ancient  Jews  gave  a  strange 
color  to  the  fancies  of  the  Western  nations  of  antiquity  respecting 
them.  Tacitus  thus  gives  the  various  opinions  afloat  concerning  them, 
viz.,  that  Crete  was  their  original  home,  its  great  mountain  Ida  being 
the  source  of  their  name,  "  Juda?i ;  "  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Egyp- 
tians who  emigrated,  under  the  leadership  of  Ilierosolymus  and  Judali, 
through  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  Nile ;  that  they  were  Ethi- 
opians whom  fear  and  hatred  forced  to  leave  their  country  ;  that  thej' 
were  an  Assyrian  race,  who,  having  no  lands,  established  themselves 
in  Egypt,  and  finally  s[)read  to  Syria  ;  and,  lastl}',  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Solymi,  a  nation  famous  in  Homer;  whence  the 
name  of  their  capital,  Hierosolyma.  All  this,  however,  he  owns  to  be 
doubtful.  What  is  more  generally  admitted,  he  contiimes,  is  that 
Egypt  being  infected  with  a  kind  of  leprosy  which  covered  the  Avhole 
body,  the  king,  after  consulting  the  oracle  of  Ammon  respecting  the 
means  of  removing  it,  was  ordered  to  purge  his  kingdom  of  lepers, 
who  seemed  hateful  to  the  gods,  and  to  send  them  oft"  to  other  lands. 
All  the  diseased,  having  therefore  been  searched  out  and  collected,  were 
left  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  On  being  thus  abandoned,  they  gave 
way  to  despair,  except  one,  Moses,  who  urged  them  to  look  for  help 
neither  from  the  gods  nor  from  man,  since  they  were  abandoned  by 
both,  but  to  put  their  faith  in  him  as  a  Heaven-sent  leader,  promising 
that,  if  they  followed  him,  he  would  deliver  them  from  their  miseries. 
To  this  they  agreed,  and  began  their  march,  ignorant  of  the  way  or  its 
dangers.  Nothing,  however,  distressed  them  as  they  went  on  so  much 
as  the  want  of  water;  but  when  they  were  in  extremities,  sinking,  ex- 
hausted, along  the  whole  line  of  march,  a  herd  of  wild  asses  passed 
from  the  open  field  to  a  rocky  place,  hidden  by  woods,  and  Moses,  liav* 
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And  the  sons  of  strangers  shall 
build  up  thy  walls,  and  their 
kings  shall  minister  unto  thee  : 
for  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee,  but 
in  my  favor  have  I  had  mercy 
on  thee. 

Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be 
open  continually  ;  they  shall  not 
be  shut  day  nor  night ;  that  men 
may  bring  unto  thee  tlie  forces  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings 
may  be  brouglit. — Isa.  Ix.  10,  11, 

(See  pas^e  333.) 
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ing  followed,  in  the  thought  that  the  richness  of  the  grass  boded  the 
nearness  of  springs,  discovered  great  fountains  of  water.  This  saved 
them,  so  that  after  a  further  continuous  march  of  six  days,  they,  on 
the  seventh,  having  defeated  the  inhabitants,  won  the  land  in  which 
are  their  city  and  Temple.^ 

All  this  is  so  curious  that  perhaps  I  may  quote  a  little  more.  To 
put  the  nation  thoroughly  under  his  control,  says  Tacitus,  Moses  gave 
them  an  entirely  new  religion,  the  opposite  of  that  of  any  otlier  peo- 
ple. In  it  all  is  abhorred  which  we  revere,  and  all  is  revered  which 
Ave  abhor.  An  image  of  the  beast  which  had  relieved  their  thirst  and 
saved  them,  was  set  up,  as  sacred,  in  their  Holy  of  Holies.  They 
sacrifice  the  ram,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  god  Ammon  (who  was  ram- 
headed),  and  for  the  same  reason  they  offer  up  the  ox,  which  the 
Egyptians  worship  under  the  name  Apis.  They  abstain  from  pork,  in 
memory  of  the  shameful  disease  under  which  they  suffered  so  terribly: 
a  disease  to  which  the  pig  is  liable.- 

Much  in  this  is,  of  course,  fanciful,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews 
brought  leprosy  with  them  from  Egypt,  for  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  forty  years'  wanderings,  Moses  commanded  that  every 
leper  should  be  put  out  of  the  camp,^  and  the  disease  could  not  have 
been  brought  on  in  the  wilderness.  It  had,  therefore,  no  doubt,  broken 
out  through  their  miseries  while  in  Egypt,  which  we  may  the  better 
imagine  when  we  recollect  that  Josephus  speaks  of  their  having  been 
sent  to  quarries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  to  cut  out  the  huge 
blocks  used  in  Egyptian  architecture.^  Tliere,  he  tells  us,  "they  re- 
mained for  a  long  time."  Condemnation  to  the  hideous  slavery  of  this 
life  was  a  usual  punishment  under  the  Pharaohs  for  criminals  and  all 
who  gave  the  State  trouble,  the  unfortunates  being  banished  to  the 
quarries  with  their  wives  and  children,  Avithout  regard  to  age,  even 
their  relatives  sometimes  sharing  their  fate.^  In  later  ages,  great 
numbers  of  Christians,  many  of  them  of  prominent  social  position, 
were  thus  condemned  to  the  porphyry  quarries  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  others  were  sent  to  those  in  the  Thebais.^  The  un- 
speakable wretchedness  of  an  existence  in  such  burning  craters  as  these 
quarries  must  have  been,  without  care,  shelter,  or  sufficient  food,  and 
with  unbroken  toil  under  the  lash,  may  well  have  lowered  the  system, 
till  leprosy  and  diseases  of  similar  origin  took  wide  hold  of  the  suf- 
ferers. 

That  leprosy  Avas  very  common  among  the  ancient  Jews,  is  in  any 
case  certain,  for  their  laws  are  very  full  and  stringent  Avith  respect  to 
it,  and  enumerate  various  forms  of  the  disease.''^     They  even  speak  of 

1  Tac.  Hist,  V.2,  3.  2  Tac.  Hist,  v.  4.  3  Num.  v.  2.  4  Jos.  Cont  Ap..  i.  '2i\  Tacitus  appears  to 
have  used  Manetho.  from  whom  Josephus  fiuotes,  or  perliaps  lie  quoted  I'roui  Josephus,  who  flour 
ished  A.D.  38—97.  Tacitus  lived  a.d.  61— 117.  5  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen,  p.  15d.  6  Eus.  Hist  Eccfes,, 
yni:  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  c.  6.    7  Lev.  xlii ;  xiv. 
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leprosy  in  woollen  or  linen  garments,  or  in  leather,  and,  still  more 
strange,  in  houses,  but  it  seems  probable  that  these  passages  refer  to 
skin  diseases  resembling  leprosy,  and  which  are  therefore  classed  by 
Moses  with  it.  It  is  well  known  that  many  such  skin  ailments,  which 
to  the  untrained  eye  may  easily  be  confounded  witli  leprosy,  spring 
from  microscopic  vermin,^  or  from  the  minute  sporules  of  some  kinds 
of  fungus,  and  both  these  sources  of  dire  calamity  cling  to  garments 
and  to  household  utensils,  and  even  to  the  stones  and  mortar  of  a 
house.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  Levitical  laws 
respecting  "  leprosy  "  in  inanimate  substances,  and  they  were  clearly 
wise  and  philosophical,  for  modern  science  is  no  less  concerned  than 
they  were  with  germs  and  their  propagation. 

A  comparatively  broad  street  leads  first  west,  then  north,  from  Zion 
Gate  to  the  open  space  before  the  Tower  of  David.  On  the  south  lies 
the  ploughed  field,  over  the  wreck  of  the  past;  on  the  west,  after 
turning  the  corner,  you  see  the  great  gardens  connected  with  the 
Armenian  Monastery,  which  provides  accommodation  for  several 
thousand  pilgrims.  The  church  belonging  to  this  establishment  is 
grand  with  lamps,  carpets,  pictures,  and  gilding.  A  fine  house  for  the 
Patriarch  is  appropriately  connected  with  a  cemetery  in  which  all  his 
predecessors  lie  buried.  The  monastery  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  and,  in  keeping  with  this  veracious 
tradition,  the  stone  which  closed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  shown  under  the 
church  altar,  and  the  spots  pointed  out  where  Christ  was  in  prison, 
where  Peter  denied  Him,  and  where  the  cock  was  perched  when  it 
crew,  though  the  surface  of  the  Jerusalem  of  Christ's  day,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  lies  buried  beneath  some  thirty  feet  of  rubbish.  It  is 
pleasant  to  look  away  from  these  monkish  stupidities  to  the  glorious 
gardens,  the  fairest  in  Jerusalem,  with  their  tall  poplars  and  many 
other  kinds  of  trees  waving  above  the  city  walls. 

Just  before  reaching  the  open  space  at  David's  Tower,  a  short  way 
from  the  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  English  Protestant  Church,  for  the 
English-speaking  population,  which  mainly  consists  of  visitors.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  decades  that  EA^angelical  religion  has  obtained  such 
a  permanent  footing  in  the  Holy  City,  but  since  it  has  become  natural- 
ized, if  I  may  so  speak,  it  has  attracted  a  steadil>'-growing  interest  in 
the  country.  The  time  is  past  when  a  devout  soul  like  Luther  could 
think  that  God  cares  just  as  much  for  the  cows  of  Switzerland  as  for 
the  Holy  Grave  which  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  The  great 
importance  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible  of  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  Palestine  is  universally  recognized,  and  the  land  of  Holy  Scripture 
has  been  felt  to  have  claims  on  the  loving  interest  of  all  Christians,  as 
that  from  which  the  salvation  of  thp  world  went  forth.  The  Jewish 
I  Acaf}. 
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Mission,  of  whicli  I  have  already  spoken,  was  the  fruit  of  this  newly- 
awakened  enthusiasm,  though  experience  seems  to  show  that  Jerusalem 
is  precisely  the  most  unfavorable  sphere  for  its  success.  But  preaching 
to  the  Jews  is  not  the  only  form  of  local  Christian  activity.  As  it  was 
desirable  to  raise  the  sj)iritual  condition  of  native  Christians  generally, 
by  a  diffusion  of  simple  Evangelical  truth,  Prussia  and  England  in 
conjunction,  at  the  suggestion  of  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  founded 
a  bishopric,  to  give  Protestantism  a  more  imposing  representation  in 
Jerusalem.  The  present  church  also  was,  after  a  time,  built  chiefly 
with  English  money,  and  Prussian  and  English  Consulates  were  estab- 
lished, giving  additional  weight  to  the  Reformed  creed.  Hospitals  for 
Jews,  and  also  for  all  nationalities,  without  distinction,  have  been 
founded  and  are  in  active  operation,  showing,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  any  thing  else  could,  how  ti'ue  and  deep  is  the  interest  Evan- 
gelical religion  takes  in  all  human  sorrows.  A  child's  hospital  has 
been  established  by  Dr.  Sandreckski,  an  accomplished  Prussian,  and  is 
maintained  at  his  own  risk,  the  subscriptions  towards  it  being  often 
deficient.  I  visited  it  and  the  English  hospitals,  and  can  honestly 
praise  them  both,  though  I  confess  that  my  heart  went  out  most 
tenderly  to  that  for  children,  which  was  filled  when  I  went  through  it. 
The  Germans  also  have  a  hospital  for  themselves,  admirably  managed. 
Evangelical  missions  of  other  kinds  are  not  wanting,  and  it  is  only 
right  to  say  they  could  in  no  place  be  more  needed. 

If  the  rigorous  observance  of  religious  forms,  including  prayer  and 
the  worship  of  God,  were  enough,  Jerusalem  might  be  pronounced,  in 
fact  as  in  name,  the  Holy  City.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Jew  of  to-day 
as  with  his  ancestors,  who  wearied  themselves  with  oflferinos  and  other 
external  observances,  but  were  so  corrupt  and  morallv  worthless  as  to 
rouse  the  bitterest  reproaches  of  the  prophets.  "  Rend  your  hearts, 
and  not  your  garments,"  cried  Joel,  "and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your 
God."i  "  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,"  sang  the  Psalmist.^ 
Such  prophet  voices  are  no  less  needed  in  Jerusalem  now.  Conscience 
seems  asleep;  the  moral  sense  dead.  That  it  is  possible  to  trade 
without  lying  and  fraud  is  as  monstrous  an  idea  to  the  Oriental  to-day 
as  it  was  when  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  wrote,  "As  a  nail  sticketh  fast 
between  the  joinings  of  the  stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between 
buying  and  selling."  ^  The  first  consideration  of  the  vendor  is  the 
extent  to  which  he  may  presume  on  the  simplicity  of  his  customer, 
and  so  skilled  in  trickery  are  all  traders  alike — Moslems,  Christians, 
and  Jews — that  the  webs  of  lies  they  spin,  and  the  depth  of  their 
wretched  cunning,  are  entirely  beyond  the  conceptions  of  the  Western 
world.  Indeed,  they  even  boast  of  their  cleverness  in  lying.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  great  sin  infecting  the  community,  and  condoned  by  the 
1  Joel  ii.  13.    2  Ps.  li.  17.    3  Ecclus.  xxvii.  2. 
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corruptness  of  local  public  opinion  ;  meanness,  pettiness,  and  baseness 
are  so  common  that  it  must  be  very  hard  to  walk  uprightly  and 
without  hypocrisy  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of  Bishop  Gobat  that  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  religious  education,  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. His  school-house,  a  stately  building,  stands  immediately  above 
the  steep  descent  of  Mount  Zion.  It  was  founded  in  1853,  and,  when  I 
visited  it,  had  forty-five  boys  and  thirteen  youths,  who  might  be 
called  students,  but  no  day  scholars.  This  is  a  much  smaller  attendance 
than  at  the  American  college  at  Beyrout,  but  perhaps  the  locality  is 
less  favorable.  There  is,  besides,  a  school  for  girls  in  the  city,  with 
seventy  on  the  books  when  I  was  in  Jerusalem  ;  this  is  a  day  school. 
The  Germans  also  have  training  schools.  To  the  east  of  Bishop  Gobat's 
school  lies  a  pleasant  garden,  divided  by  a  wall  from  the  Enghsh 
burial-ground.  In  laying  out  this,  vast  masses  of  rubbish  had  to  be 
removed,  and  a  broad  terrace  was  thus  laid  bare,  cut  oiY  on  the  north  from 
the  higher  rock  by  a  perpendicular  escarpment.  Fragments  of  the  old 
wall  of  the  city  still  remained  on  the  top  of  this  escarpment  when  it 
was  first  uncovered,  and  a  number  of  hewn  stones  lay  aiound.  Tliere 
are,  moreover,  remains  of  a  rock-hewn  stair,  and,  as  I  have  said,  a 
number  of  rock-hewn  cisterns,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  covering 
through  whicli  the  old  Jebusites  once  drew  up  water.  The  stair 
without  question  formed  a  comparatively  secret  way  from  the  city 
walls  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem,  like  those  of  all  Oriental  cities  or  towns, 
are  left  at  night  in  total  darkness,  except  where  a  feeble  lamp,  hung 
out  by  a  kindly  householder,  sheds  a  glimmer  for  a  few  yards.  Nor  is 
there  any  cheering  light  from  the  houses  themselves,  for  there  are  no 
windows  except  high  up,  and  the  thick  lattice  shuts  in  any  feeble  beam 
there  may  be  in  a  few  higher  chambers.  No  one,  therefore,  can  move 
about  without  a  lantern,  since  to  do  so  would  insure  a  speedy  fall  over 
the  rough  stones,  or  headlong  precipitation  into  some  gulf;  not  to  speak 
of  dangers  from  the  town  dogs,  and  the  nameless  filth  of  the  side 
streets.  It  is,  therefore,  obligatory  to  carry  one's  own  light,  and  any- 
one found  abroad  without  a  lantern  after  nine  o'clock  is  at  once  stopped 
by  the  turbaned  curiosities  who  do  duty  as  watchmen. 

*  The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  about  30,000,  who  are  divided  and 
subdivided  into  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  distinct  religious  parties, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  Christian;  the  whole  showing  anything 
rather  than  brotherly  love  to  each  other.  It  has  often  been  a  question 
how  tlie  vast  multitudes  who  in  ancient  times  thronged  to  the  Pass- 
over, found  room  in  a  place  which  the  configuration  of  the  ground  pre- 
vented from  ever  being  much  larger  than  it  is  now;  but  we  have,  at 
least,  a  slight  help  towards  understanding  the  possibilities  of  an  East- 
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em  town  in  this  respect,  in  the  sights  presented  at  Jerasalem  each 
Easter.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  of  all  the  Oriental  Christian  national- 
ities are  then  in  the  cit}^,  and  at  the  same  time  vast  multitudes  of 
Mahommedans  arrive  from  every  Moslem  country,  and  even  from  India, 
to  pray  within  the  sacred  enclosure  on  Mount  Moriah;  the  object  of 
the  institution  of  this  counter-pilgrimage,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  having 
been,  apparently,  to  secure  the  presence  in  the  Holy  City  of  a  great 
body  of  "true  believers"  when  the  Christians  were  assembled  in  force. 
At  these  times  every  khan,  convent,  and  lodging-house  is  crowded, 
tents  are  pitched  outside  the  walls,  and  all  available  spots  within  the 
city  are  used  for  sleeping-places  by  the  poorer  pilgrims,  who  cook  their 
simple  food  in  the  open  air,  and  lie  through  the  night  in  the  streets. 
The  open  space  before  the  Tower  of  David  is  a  favorite  spot  for  this 
bivouac;  men,  women,  and  children  cowering  as  closely  as  they  can 
on  its  rouah  stones.  It  must  have  been  the  same  in  ancient  Jerusalem, 
but  there  was  the  great  additional  aid  that  every  family  opened  its 
rooms,  and  even  its  roofs,  to  pilgrims;  inns  being  then  unknown. 
I^esides,  a  convenient  fiction  of  the  Rabbis  extended  the  sacred  limits 
of  Jerusalem,  during  the  feasts,  as  far  as  Bethany,  so  that  the  thous- 
ands who  could  find  no  space  inside  the  walls  had  ample  room  without 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 
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'L'he  Joppa  Gate  lay  nearest  to  my  hotel,  and  was,  hence,  that  by 
which  I  commonly  passed  outside  the  walls.  The  Valley  of  Hinnorn 
sank,  at  first,  very  gradually,  to  the  south-east.  About  500  yards  to 
the  west,  upon  rising  ground  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  Gaza,  was  the 
leper  hospital;  on  the  left,  from  its  deep,  broad  ditch,  rose  a  mass  of 
huge  walls  and  low  towers,  forming  the  citadel,  over  which  floated  the 
Turkish  flag.  A  minaret  towered  up  proudly  beyond,  while  from  the 
gardens  inside  the  crenelated  rampart  rose  some  olive-trees,  and  the 
outside  sloping  walls  of  the  Titanic  base  were  feathered  everywhere 
with  the  creeping  plants  which  in  Palestine  take  the  place  of  our  ivy. 
The  whole  constituted  a  grim,  forbidding  Bastille,  with  memories  red 
with  blood.  A  broad,  bare  space  west  of  it,  looking  down  the  valley, 
is  a  favorite  spot  for  the  tents  of  travellers.  Clumps  of  ancient  olive- 
trees,  growing  on  the  open  slopes,  dot  the  gradual  descent,  and  are  in 
great  favor  with  camel-drivers  for  their  shade,  in  which  the  beasts  can 
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rest,  and  they  themselves  eat  their  simple  meals.  As  we  descend  the 
vallej^  the  east  side,  which  is  Mount  Zion,  sinks,  almost  at  once,  quite 
steeply,  while  on  the  west  the  slope  is  gentle.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  barren  hills  is  yellow,  but  the  young  spring  green  of  some  small 
fields  down  the  valley,  and  a  sprinkling  of  olive-trees  on  the  west,  and 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  poplars  rising  from  the  Armenian  gardens,  over 
the  weather-worn  city  wall,  soften  the  wildness  of  the  view.  Yet,  as 
Strabo  said  in  the  generation  before  Christ,  Jerusalem  is  very  stony, 
and  the  environs  are  both  barren  and  parched.^  The  road  was 
enlivened  with  travellers  of  all  nations — Arabs  and  their  camels;  asses 
with  every  possible  form  of  load;  turbaned  pedestrians;  veiled  women, 
and  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  coming  back  to  Jerusalem,  or  setting  out 
from  it.  How  much  men  freely  undergo  in  the  hope  of  earning 
heaven,  so  lone  as  the  self-denial  leaves  their  inner  lives  untouched ! 
There  were  almost  as  many  women  as  men  among  these  far-travelled 
visitors  to  the  holy  shrines;  but  while  all  had  expended  so  much 
"bodily  exercise  which  profiteth  little"  in  honor  of  their  religion,  how 
many  w'orshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  having  begun  by  purifying  the 

temple  of  the  soul?     A  good  many,  let  us  hope,  but  yet !     Lepers 

sat  at  the  roadside  begging,  with  their  tin  dishes  before  them  for  alms; 
some  very  far  gone  in  their  malady;  others  apparently  as  yet  untouched 
by  it,  though  certain  after  a  time  to  be  as  sorely  afflicted  as  the  rest. 
Well  might  one  pity  them. 

Passing  downwards  under  the  proud  towers  and  walls  of  the  citadel, 
one  reaches  a  path  leading  to  the  top  of  Mount  Zion  by  a  steep  ascent. 
The  summit  is  flat,  or  at  most  gently  undulating,  between  the  city  wall 
and  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  in  some 
places  turned  into  small  fields,  protected  by  old  walls  of  dry  stone, 
Most  of  the  surface,  however,  is  used  as  the  Christian  cemetery,  dif- 
ferent strips  being  set  ayiart  for  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  foreign- 
ers, who  sleep  peacefully  under  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem. 
The  English  Protestant  cemeterj^  is  distinct  Irom  this;  the  former 
opens  from  the  ground  of  Bishop  Gobat's  schools,  and  is  sacred,  already, 
with  the  dust  of  not  a  few  of  our  countrymen.  Some  women  were 
sitting  beside  a  new  grave  in  the  larger  bm^ial-ground,  Aveeping  loudly 
and  almost  convulsivel}^,  so  that  one  would  have  supposed  them  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  or  relation.  But  it 
appeared  that  all  this  to-do  was  only  professional  acting,  duly  hired  for 
so  much  coin,  and  meant  no  more  than  the  groans  and  weeping  of  so 
many  stage  damsels  in  a  theatre.  It  seems  stramje  that  such  simulated 
grief  should  find  a  market,  but  is  it  much  more  unreal  than  the  ])alls, 
bands,  feathers,  and  other  hideous  fripperies  which  our  undertakers 
furnish  at  a  fixed  scale  of  prices?     At  any  rate  it  is  very  old.     Wail- 

1  strabo,  Geog.,  p.  880,  ed.  1570. 
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iiig  Avomen  are  the  counterpart,  in  the  primitive  East,  of  our  funeral 
music  for  the  rich,  or  great,  or  good,  and  their  office  is  to  express  the 
deep  emotion  of  the  survivors.  The  hired  mourners  raise  their  shrielcs 
in  the  house  of  death,  in  tlie  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  grave,  to 
which  thej  come  for  seven  successive  mornings  to  renew  their  lamen- 
tations. One  begins  and  the  others  join,  with  skilled  dexterity  of 
words,  tones,  and  attitudes.  Thus  it  was  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  when 
his  little  daughter  lay  dead,^  and  thus  it  was  when  "great  lamentation" 
was  made  over  St.  Stephen,-  and  in  all  other  cases  where  grief  for  the 
dead  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.^ 

The  most  touching  feature  in  burials  in  the  East  is  the  quickness 
with  which  they  follow  death.  As  dissolution  approaches,  a  sick- 
chamber  is  still  thronged,  as  it  was  in  the  troubled  home  of  Jairus, 
with  a  crowd  of  neighbors  and  friends,  all  frantic  with  grief  Mr.  Mills* 
mentions  one  case  of  a  poor  dying  woman  whom  he  visited.  Her 
brotlier  supported  her,  and  the  rest  pressed  round,  raising  their  hands 
and  bursting  out  into  agonizing  shrieks;  the  noise  and  the  croAvd 
being  themselves  enough  to  kill  her.  Indeed,  she  died  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  just  perhaps  as  the  daughter  of  Jairus  did.  She  breathed 
her  last  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  her  funeral  took  place  at 
three  the  same  afternoon.  The  friends  assembled  at  that  hour  and 
bore  away  the  body,  which  was  simply  shrouded  in  white  calico,  with- 
out any  coffin,  and  laid  on  a  bier  much  like  our  own,  except  that  it 
had  a  high  border  round  it  to  prevent  the  corpse  i'rom  being  shaken 
oft".  The  women  took  the  foremost  place  in  the  funeral  procession, 
but  in  this  case  there  were  no  hired  mourners,  as  there  are  in  Mahom- 
medan  funerals,  for  the  deceased  was  a  Christian,  and  the  real  sorrow 
of  those  who  attended  her  to  the  grave  needed  no  art  to  deepen  the 
sadness  of  the  cries  whicli  broke  continually  from  them.  The  grave 
was  dug  without  any  shovel  or  other  tool,  simply  by  hand,  with  the  aid 
of  a  chance  stone.  As  the  corpse  lay  awaiting  interment,  it  was  still 
quite  warm,  but  a  doctor,  sent  for  by  Mr.  Mills,  pronounced  life  extinct. 
The  grave  was  only  about  two  feet  deep,  with  a  layer  of  stones  on  the 
bottom  and  at  the  sides,  barely  leaving  room  enough  to  cover  the  bodyj 
When  it  had  been  laid  in  its  shallow  bed,  large  stones  were  put  across, 
resting  on  those  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  coffin-lid,  to  pro- 
tect the  dead  from  the  small  stones  and  earth,  which  were  gathered 
with  hands  and  feet  into  a  low  mound  over  her  form.  She  had  been 
full  of  mirth  the  evening  before,  but  now!  The  females,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  dozen  or  more,  remained  all  night  at  the  dead  woman's  house, 
almost  continually  lifting  up  their  voices  in  mournful  lamentations, 
and  early  next  morning  went  out  to  the  grave,  to  sit  there  and  weep, 
as  the  Jews  supposed  Mary  had  done  in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  ^     This 

1  Matt.  ix.  24;  Mark  V. 38.    2Actsviii.  2.    3Seean<e.,  p.l77.    4  Mills,  iVafcJiw,  p.  152.    6  John  xi.  31* 
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they  continued  to  do  for  nine  successive  days.  In  the  evening  of  tlie 
burial-day  food  was  prepared  by  neigiibors  and  consumed  in  a  funeral 
meal  by  the  afflicted  household,  who  ate  together.  This  is  the  coun- 
terpart to  the  "cup  of  consolation  "  which  Jeremiah  speaks  of,  as  given 
to  comfort  mourners  for  the  loss  of  their  father  or  mother,^  and  to  the 
"bread  of  men"  which  Ezekiel  was  forbidden  to  eat  when  his  wife 
died. 2 

Near  the  cemeter\^  is  an  old  Christian  church,  the  successor  of  one 
which  stood  on  Mount  Zion  before  the  erection  of  the  Church  of  tlie 
Sepulchre ;  that  is,  at  least  as  early  as  800  years  after  Christ's  birth. 
In  the  times  of  the  Crusaders  apparently  it  was  i-ebuilt,  but  in  its 
present  form  it  dates  only  from  a.d.  1333,  when  it  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans.  For  300  years  back,  however,  the  Mahom- 
medans  have  taken  it  into  their  possession,  and  they  guard  what  they 
think  its  more  sacred  parts  with  almost  greater  jealousy  than  they 
show  about  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The  Tomb  of  David  was  one  of  the 
holy  places  in  the  church  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  the  Frankish 
kings,  and  it  is  still  claimed  as  a  glory  of  the  spot  by  its  present  cus- 
todians, who  say  it  is  underground,  and  let  no  unbeliever  see  it.  Prob- 
ably there  are  ancient  tombs  below  the  present  surface,  but  this  is  not 
apparently  the  place  to  look  for  the  tomb  of  the  Psalmist-king.  A 
long,  bare  room,  up  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  building,  is  however  open, 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee ;  its -attraction  being  the  tradition  that  here 
Christ  ate  the  Last  Supper  with  His  disciples.  But  the  Jerusalem  of 
Christ's  day,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  is  buried  below  thirty  feet  of 
rubbish. 

From  the  edge  of  the  hill  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Sultan's  Pool, 
known  as  the  traditional  Lower  Pool  of  Gihon — a  huge  reservoir,  245 
feet  broad  at  its  upper,  and  275  feet  at  its  lower  end ;  592  feet  long, 
and  about  forty  feet  deep.  It  has  been  made  by  building  great  dams 
across  the  valley,  but  they  are  of  very  little  use,  as  there  was  no  water 
in  the  pool  when  I  saw  it,  though  it  had  rained  only  a  day  or  two 
before.  The  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  however,  Avere  the 
better  for  the  showers,  for  the  bottom  was  covered  with  delicious  fresh 
green,  on  which  some  were  feasting  as  I  passed.  To  get  down  from 
the  cemetery,  I  had  followed  the  line  of  some  low  and  rough  stone 
walls  dividing  the  hill-side  into  different  properties,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  descent,  so  steep  was  the  slope  of  about  100  feet.  In 
summer  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is  in  great  request  as  a  threshing-floor, 
for  which  it  is  admirably  fitted  when  the  heat  has  withered  up  the 
grass  which,  in  spring,  covers  its  rocky  surface.  The  pool  has  been 
made  by  removing  the  earth  between  the  lower  and  upper  dams,  across 
the  valley,  leaving  the  rock  in  its  natural  state  so  that  it  slopes  down 

1  Jer.  xvl.  7.   2  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  2  Sam.  iii.  35;  xii.  20. 
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irregularly  at  the  siaes,  with  a  narrow  channel  in  the  middle.  A  road 
crosses  the  dam  at  the  lower  end,  the  side  walls  of  which  are  very 
much  broken.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  fountain — once  fed  by  the 
aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pools  near  Bethlehem,  which  crosses  the 
valley  immediately  above  the  upper  end  of  the  pool.  The  pool  itself 
lies  so  low  that  it  could  only  have  been  used  to  irrigate  gardens  lower 
down  the  valley,  though,  when  water-tight,  it  must  have  spread  fertility 
far  and  wide,  as  it  would  contain  about  19,000,000  gallons.  The  dam 
at  the  upper  end  is  only  slight.  The  present  name  of  this  huge  reser- 
voir is  due  to  its  having  been  repaired  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  but  the 
excavation  is  very  ancient,  Robinson  supposing  it  to  be  the  Lower 
Pool  mentioned  by  Isaiah.  Nine  small  arches,  spanning  the  valley, 
preserve  tlie  memory  of  the  aqueduct  which  once  poured  its  clear 
waters  into  the  great  cisterns  on  Mount  Mori  ah :  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  a  city  so  naturally  deficient  in  its  water-supply.  It  was  to  repair 
this  artery  of  the  common  life  that  Pilate  took  funds  from  the  Temple 
treasurj^,  and  thereby  roused  the  fury  of  the  priests  at  what  they  were 
bold  enough  to  denounce  to  the  ignorant  multitude  as  a  robbery  of  the 
Church.  As  if  the  gold  lying  idle  in  the  Temple  vaults  could  have 
been  better  used !  Under  the  Turks,  who  do  nothing  for  the  good  of 
any  country  unfortunate  enough  to  be  under  them,  and  leave  every- 
thing to  go  to  destruction,  this  monument  of  the  wise  beneficence  of 
antiquity  is  of  no  benefit  to  Jerusalem. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  pool  stands  a  row  of  fine  almshouses, 
built  within  the  last  few  years  for  poor  Jews  by  their  rich  brethren  in 
the  West.  A  garden  stretches  out  before  them,  but  the  soil  is  very 
rocky,  and  requires  much  labor  for  small  results.  On  the  brow  of  the 
slope  over  the  houses,  and  belonging  to  the  same  charity,  a  stone  wind- 
mill breaks  the  monotony  of  the  view  by  its  great,  slow-circling  vans. 
South  of  the  Sultan's  Pool  the  valley  leads  to  the  east  and  becomes 
very  narrow,  steep  rocks  forming  its  wall  on  the  under  side,  while  on 
the  upper  side  Mount  Zion  descends  in  steps  like  terraces,  but  very 
steeply.  Olive  and  almond  trees  cast  their  soft  shadows  over  the  ris- 
ing green  of  the  little  stony  fields  in  the  hollow  and  on  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  hills,  while  on  the  east  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  look  down  into 
the  ravine.  The  whole  scene  is  beautiful  in  its  quiet  repose.  Yet  it 
was  in  this  narrow  valley,  now  filled  with  budding  fruit-trees  and 
springing  grain  and  sweet  flowers,  that  the  Israelites  once  offered  their 
children  to  Moloch,  and  these  very  rocks  on  each  side  have  echoed  the 
screams  of  the  innocent  victims,  and  reverberated  with  the  chants  and 
drums  of  the  priests,  raised  to  drown  the  cries  of  agony.  It  is  well 
called  the  Valley  of  Hinnora — "  the  Valley  of  the  Groans  of  Chil- 
dren: "^  a  name  which  perpetuates  the  horror  once  excited  by  the 
1  Di)ri*p  'i  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.)   Strictly,  "of  the  Children  of  Groaning." 
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scenes  it  witnessed ;  especially,  it  would  seem,  in  this  lower  part 
Here,  under  Abaz,  Manasseli,  and  Anion,  the  hideous  ox-headed  human 
figare  of  Moloch — the  summer  sun  in  his  glowing  and  withering  might 
— was  raised  in  brass  or  copper,  with  extended  arms,  on  which  were 
laid,  helplessly  bound,  the  children  given  up  by  their  parents  "to  pass 
through  tlie  fire"  to  him  ;  a  heated  furnace  behind  the  idol  sending  its 
flames  through  the  hollow  limbs,  till  the  innocents  writhed  off  into  a 
burning  fire  beneath.  Ahaz  and  Manasseli  had  set  a  royal  example  in 
this  horrible  travesty  of  worship,  by  burning  alive  some  of  their  own 
children ;  ^  and  wdiat  kings  did,  commoners  would  be  ready  to  copy. 
Yet  who  can  tell  the  agony  of  soul  it  must  have  cost  a  father  or 
mother,  among  a  race  where  sons  were  so  great  a  glory,  to  give  up  one 
to  such  a  death,  as  a  religious  act?  Plow  many  among  ourselves 
would  be  capable  of  a  tribute  of  devotion  to  the  true  God  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned alongside  of  this,  as  a  surrender  to  Ilim  of  all  that  the  heart 
loves  best  ? 

It  was  not  till  within  less  than  thirty  years  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans,  that  the  idol  and  its  accessories  were 
swept  away  from  the  valley  by  the  good  Josiah,^  and  the  ))lace  so 
defiled  that  it  could  never  again  be  desecrated  by  this  frightful  wor- 
ship. But  so  deeply  had  the  horrors  of  the  past  printed  themselves 
on  the  popular  mind,  that  henceforth  the  spot  bore  the  name  of  Topliet 
— "the  Abomination" — "the  Place  to  be  Spat  upon;"  and  in  later 
times  the  very  words  Ge-Hinnom — "the  Valley  of  Hinnom" — slightly 
changed  into  Gehenna,  became  the  common  name  for  hell.  The 
destruction  of  Assj'ria  is  pictured  by  Isaiah  as  a  huge  funeral  pile, 
"deep  and  large,"  with  "much  wood,"  "  prepared  for  the  king,"  and 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  as  if  by  "a  stream  of  brimstone.'' ^ 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  "high  places"  in  this  vallej^,  as  if  children  had 
been  burned  on  different  altars ;  and  he  can  think  of  no  more  vivid 
image  of  the  curse  impending  over  Jerusalem  than  that  it  should 
become  an  abomination  before  God,  like  this  accursed  place. 

The  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  rises  on  the  south  from  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom :  it  owes  its  name  to  a  tradition  that  the  house  of  the  high 
priest  Caiaphas,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  resolved  on  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  stood  there.  Beneath  it  the  steep  rocky  sides  of 
the  valley  are  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  tombs,  showing  that 
this  spot  was  used  by  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  as  a  cemetery.*  Some 
of  these  sepulchres  are  cut  into  domes  in  the  rock  and  ornamented, 
others  are  mere  holes  for  bodies,  hewn  in  the  face  of  the  hill ;  some 
have  many  such  holes  dug  out  in  the  sides  of  a  larger  or  smaller  cham- 
ber, most  of  the  entrances  to  these  appearing  to  have  been  closed  by  a 

1  2  Kings  xvi.  3;  xxi.  G.     2  2  Kinps  xxiii.  10:  Ui\.  xxx.  33,  Jev.  vU.  31;  xix.  6, 11, 12, 13.     3  IS4, 
XXX.  33.    4  Some  think  tlie  tombs  Clnistian. 
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stone  door,  turning  on  a  socket  hinge,  and  secured  by  bolts.  Wander- 
ing amidst  these  graves,  once  full,  but  now  long  empty,  one  feels  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  city  of  the  dead,  the  beginnings  of  which  run 
back  to  the  grey  antiquity  of  the  early  Jewish  kings.  Close  at  hand, 
but  a  little  higher  up  tlie  valley,  is  a  spot  with  the  evil  name  of  Acel- 
dama— "  the  Field  of  Blood,"  ^  on  which  rises  an  old  ruin  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty  wide,  one  side  partly  the  naked  rock,  the  other  drafted 
stone,  the  whole  forming  a  flat-roofed  cover  to  a  dismal  house  of  the 
dead.  Two  caverns  open  in  the  floor,  their  rocky  sides  pierced  with 
holes  for  bodies  ;  and  galleries  of  tombs  run  into  the  hill  from  the 
bottom.  Holes  in  the  roof  are  still  seen,  through  which  tlie  corpses 
were  let  down  by  ropes,  and  there  are  marks  of  steps  by  which  the 
tombs  were  entered.  Here,  say  the  local  traditions,  was  "the  Pot- 
ters' Field,"  bought  for  the  burial  of  strangers  by  the  high  priests  with 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  our  Saviour  was  betrayed.  Clay 
from  around  it  is  still  used  by  the  potters  of  Jerusalem. 

About  a  hundred  steps  from  Aceldama,  Hinnom  merges  into  another 
valley  running  along  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Where  the  two  thus 
join,  the  Tyropoeon  or  Cheese-makers'  Valley,  from  between  Mounts 
Mori  ah  and  Zion,  also  opened  out,  in  ancient  times,  on  the  north  side 
before  it  was  filled  up  by  the  wreck  of  the  city  and  Temple.  In  those 
days  both  it  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  girdled  Mount  Zion  from  the 
west  to  the  south-east,  where  the  hill  descends  in  huge  steps,  here  and 
there  rocky  ;  the  steps  plentifully  strewn  with  stone,  and  pitted  with 
cisterns  and  small  caves,  in  which  the  goats  sleep  at  night,  but 
veiled  in  j^art  by  olive,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees.  In  David's 
time  Zion  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  forming  the  original  city;  but 
under  Solomon,  Moriah  was  encircled  by  a  second  wall,  and  ultimately 
the  Tyropoeon  was  incorporated  with  the  two,  by  a  rampart  across  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  to  Ophel,  the  south-east  spur  of  Moriah,  which 
sinks  down  from  the  height  of  the  great  Temple  wall  in  several  broad 
shelves  and  steep  slopes,  the  last  of  which  is  not  more  than  forty  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Kough,  stony,  and  swift  in  its 
descents,  the  surface  is,  however,  diligently  cultivated  Avherever  pos- 
sible— of  course  in  a  rude  Oriental  way.  On  the  lower  of  these  slopes 
and  terraces  the  Nethinim,  or  Temple  slaves,  lived  in  olden  times,^ 
while  on  those  higher  up  and  nearer  the  Temple  were  some  of  the 
houses  of  the  priests.^  The  fortifications  enclosing  Ophel  had  grown 
old  in  the  days  of  Jotham  and  Manasseh,  and  were  consequently 
repaired,  heightened,  and  strengthened  by  them,*  while  they  were 
rebuilt  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  a  lofty 
watch-tower  being  added,^  the  foundations  of  which,  projecting  from 

1  Acts  i.  19.        Neh.  iii.  26;  xi.  21.    3  Neh.  iii.  21— 26.    4  2  Cliron.  xxvii.  3;  xxxiii.  14.    5  Neli  iii. 
25-27. 
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the  main  line  of  defence,  have  been  discovered  by  the  Palestine  Fund 
explorers.^  Shafts  sunk  near  these  show  how  stupendous  the  labor 
spent  by  the  Hebrew  kings  on  fortifying  Jerusalem  must  have  been, 
for  the  wall  is  yet  standing  to  the  height  of  sixty-six  feet  below  the 
rubbish  of  ages,  and  the  face  of  the  hill  was  found  to  have  been  cut 
away,  where  needful,  into  perpendicular  scarps  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
hi  eh. 

Eounding  the  southern  end  of  Ophel,  and  turning  a  little  way  north, 
you  reach  the  famous  Pool  of  Si  loam,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley. 
It  is  fifty-two  feet  long  and  eighteen  wide,  some  piers,  like  flying  but- 
tresses, standing  on  its  north  side,  while  part  of  a  column  rises  in  the 
middle  of  it.  These  are  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  built  over  it 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  or  of  a  monastery,  erected  at  a  spot  so 
sacred,  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  apparently  to  this  pool  that 
Christ  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash  his  eyes,^  and  the  miracle  which 
followed  naturally  invested  it  with  such  peculiar  sacredness  that  baths 
were  erected  under  the  ancient  church,  to  let  the  sick  have  the  benefits 
of  the  wondrous  stream.  You  go  down  eight  ancient  stone  steps  to 
reach  the  water,  which  is  used  by  the  people  for  drinking,  for  washing 
their  not  particularly  clean  linen,  and  for  bathing.  Everything  around 
is  dilapidated:  the  stones  loose,  and  in  many  cases  fallen  ;  the  approach 
rough  as  the  bottom  of  a  quarry.  At  the  north  end  a  small  tunnel 
opens  in  the  rock,  bringing  the  water  from  the  Spring  of  the  Virgin, 
which  lies  1,700  feet  higher  up  the  valley.  This  ancient  engineering 
work  is  about  two  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  sixteen  feet  in  heioht, 
with  a  branch  cut  due  west  from  it  to  a  shallow  basin  within  the  line 
of  the  ancient  walls,  where  a  round  shaft  more  than  forty  feet  deep  has 
been  sunk  to  reach  it.  On  the  top  of  this  a  great  chamber  hewn  in 
the  rock,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  it,  made  it  possible  for 
the  citizens,  by  covering  over  and  hiding  the  spring  outside,  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  an  euem}^,  while  themselves,  by  means  of  this 
striking  arrangement,  enjoying  it  in  safety,  without  leaving  their 
defences.  A  notable  discovery  connected  with  the  cutting  of  the  main 
tuimel,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  long,  was 
made  in  1880,  by  a  youth,  while  wading  up  its  mouth.  Losing  his 
footing,  he,  noticed,  as  he  was  picking  himself  up,  what  looked  like 
letters  cut  in  the  rocky  side,  and  these  on  inspection  proved  to  be  an 
inscription  left  by  the  Avorkmen,  when  they  had  finished  their  great 
undertaking.  It 'appears  that  they  began  at  bot."  e:  ds,  but  as  engin- 
eering was  hardly  at  its  best  three  thousand  j^ear:,  ago,  their  course 
was  very  far  from  being  exactly  straight,  windings  of  more  than  200 
yards,  like  the  course  of  a  river,  marking  their  work.^     There  are,  in 

1  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.     2  John  ix.  7.     3  The  tunuel  measures  570  yards:  the  straight  course 
would  have  been  only  368  yards. 
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fact,  several  short  branches,  showing  where  the  excavatoi-s  found  them- 
selves going  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  abi'uptly  stopped,  to  resume 
work  in  a  truer  line.  When  at  Last  they  met  they  {)roved  to  be  a  lit- 
tle on  one  side  of  each  other,  and  had  to  connect  their  excavations  by 
a  short  side  cutting.  The  inscription,  as  translated  by  Professor  Sayce, 
is  as  folloAvs: — 

"Behold  the  excavation!     Now  this  is  the  history  of  the  tunnel. 
While  tlie  excavators  were  lifting  up  the  pick,  each  towards  the  other, 
and  while  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  be  broken  through.  .   ,   .  the 
voice  of  one  called  to  his  neighbor,  for  there  was  an  excess  (?)  in  the 
rock  on  the  right.     They  rose  up  .  .  .  they  struck  on  tlie  west  of  the 
excavation — the  excavators  struck — each  to  meet  the  other,  pick  to 
pick.     And  then  flowed  tlie  waters  from  their  outlet  to  the  Pool,  for 
the  distance  of  a  thousand  cubits  and  [three-fourths?]  of  a  cubit  was 
the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  excavation  here."  ^     Professor  Sayce 
thinks  that  this  undertaking,  so  wonderful  for  such  an  age  and  for  so 
small  a  people,  dates  from  about  the  eighth  century  befoi-e  Christ,  and 
Professor  Miihlau  refers  it  to  that  of  Hezekiah,"^  while  others  think  it 
in  part,  at  least,  a  relic  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  before 
David.^     The  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  surface,  at  its  lowest,  is 
156  feet.     The  slope  is  very  small,  so  that  the  water  must  always  have 
flowed  with  a  gentle  leisure  from  the  spring  to  the  pool :  a  character- 
istic which  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
result  of  Israel's  allying  itself  with  Syria,  instead  of  trusting  in  God, 
or,  as   he  expresses  it,  in  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly."'^ 
This  unworthy  confederacy  would  bring  on  the  nation  the  overwhelm- 
ing Euphrates-flood  of  an  Assyrian  invasion,  terrible  to  imagine  as  a 
contrast  to  the  placid  flow  of  their  gentle  spring.     The  one  stream  was 
a  symbol  of  the  peacefulness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  established  in 
Israel ;    the  other,  of  tlie  stormy  and  violent  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
The  present  pool,  into  which  the  water  still  flows,  was  not  originally, 
however,  the  only  reservoir  supplied  by  it.     The  remains  of  four  other 
basins  have  been  discovered,  which  were  apparently  once  connected 
with  it;    and  a  little   way  from  it,  down  the  valley,  is  an  ancient 
"  Lower  Pool,"  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  upper  one,  but  now  has 
its  bottom  overgrown  with  trees,  the  overflow  from  the  higher  pool 
having  for  centuries  trickled  past  it  instead  of  filling  it.     This  lower 
pool,  known  as  the  Red  Pool — from  the  color  of  the  soil — is  famous 
for  an  old  mulberry-tree,  carefully  guarded  by  stones,  marking  the  spot 
on  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  great  Prophet  Isaiah  was  sawn 
asunder  by  Manasseh. 

The  Virgin's  Well,  from  which  the  whole  supply  comes,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  two  flights  of  stone  steps — thiity  in  all — broken  and  partly 

1  Pal.  PundJtept,  1881,  p.  284.    2  Kiehin,  p.  1478.    3  Pal.  Fund  Jtept.,  1884,  p.  75.    4  Isa.  Viii.4. 
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ruined,  and  has  the  gloiy  of  being  the  only  spring  rising  in  the  Tem- 
ple Mount.  Its  basin  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  five  wide,  and 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  small  stones ;  but  it  is  no  longer  worthy  of 
its  fine  name,  for  two  men  were  bathing  in  it  when  I  saw  it  last.  The 
waters  have  the  curious  feature  of  overflowing  into  the  tunnel  only  at 
intervals:  from  three  to  five  times  a  day  in  rainy  winter,  twice  a  day 
in  summer,  and  only  once  a  day  in  autumn,  while  after  a  dry  winter 
the  overflow  takes  place  only  once  in  three  or  four  days.  Explana- 
tion is  eas}^  A  deep  natural  basin  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks  is  fed 
by  numerous  streamlets,  but  it  has  only  one  narrow  outlet,  which 
begins  near  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  after  rising  above  the  top  of 
it  again  descends,  outwards.  Whenever  the  stream  rises  to  the  bend 
in  the  outlet  it  begins  to  flow  through  it,  and  continues  to  flow,  on  the 
]n'inciple  of  the  syphon,  till  the  water  in  the  hidden  rock-basin  has 
been  lowered  to  below  the  point  at  which  the  bend  commences.  It  is 
very  possible  that  this  peculiarity  marks  it  as  the  Dragon's  Pool  of 
Nehemiah;^  popular  superstition  supposing  that  the  intermittent  gush 
of  waters  was  due  to  a  gigantic  water-monster  in  the  hill,  which  drank 
up  the  stream  and  vomited  it  forth,  in  turn.  The  taste  of  the  water  is 
slightly  salt  and  very  unpleasant,  from  its  having  filtered  through  the 
vast  mass  of  foul  rubbish  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  which  has 
been  soaked  with  the  sewage  of  many  centuries.  The  sides  of  the  tun- 
nel are  covered,  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  with  thin  red  cement, 
very  hard,  and  full  of  pounded  potsherds,  and  exactly  like  that  with 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  homrah,"  cisterns  in  Palestine  are  lined  at 
this  time.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  black  slimy  deposit,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,,  Avhich  makes  the  water  still  worse  at  Siloam  than 
at  the  Virgin's  Well.  Still,  from  time  to  time  water-carriers  come  to  the 
one  or  the  other  to  fill  their  water-skins;  and  women,  with  their  great 
jars  on  their  shoulders,  like  Hagar,^  repair  to  them,  likewise,  for  their 
household  supply.  Yet  Siloam  must  have  been  far  livelier  than  now 
in  the  olden  times,  when  a  fine  church  rose  over  the  spring,  and  pil- 
grims bathed  in  a  great  tank  beneath  it.  Where  this  was,  there  are 
now  gardens.  Already,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  perhaps  from  the 
thought  of  the  healing  powers  of  the  pool  as  issuing  from  Mount 
Moriah,  it  must  have  been  the  custom  to  wash  in  it,  else  the  blind 
man  would  hardly  have  been  directed  in  so  few  words  to  do  so.^  But 
even  if  washing  was  then  common,  one  can  only  hope  it  was  a  little 
more  thoroughly  carried  out  than  it  is  to-day. 

South  of  Siloam  there  is  an  open  space  at  the  union  of  the  Kedron, 

Tyropoeon,  and  Hinnom  valleys.     Here,  in  ancient  times,  David  and 

Solomon  had  their  royal  gardens,^  and  Jerome  tells  us  that  in  his  time 

it  still  boasted  of  delightful  gardens,   watered  by  the  Fountain  of 

I  JHeh.  iL  13.    2  Gen.  xxi.  14.    3  John  ix.  7.    4  Neh.  iii.  15.   Jos.  AnL,  vii.  14, 4 ;  be.  10, 4. 
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Siloali.i  To-day,  the  hollow,  and  even  the  lower  slopes  at  the  sides, 
are  still  covered  with  gardens,  watered  by  countless  rills  from  the  pool, 
so  that  every  bed  of  flowers  or  plants  is  constantly  raoist.  When  the 
heat  of  summer  has  burned  up  the  landscape,  till  rock  and  soil  alike 
are  mere  yellow  stone,  these  gardens  and  terraces,  fed  and  quickened 
by  the  never-ceasing  flow,  are  richly  green.  Such  cool,  refreshing 
verdure,  springing  up  in  the  hot  months  in  the  midst  of  universal  bar- 
renness, must  have  been  a  delight  age  after  age,  filling  the  soul  of  the 
godly  Israelite  of  old  with  sweet  imagery,  such  as  the  race  has  always 
lov^ed.  It  may  have  been  from  these  very  gardens  that  Jeremiah,  who 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Jerusalem,  had  the  touching  words  suggested 
to  him  :  "Blesseil  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope 
the  Lord  is.  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that 
spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  Avhen  heat 
cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the 
year  of  drought,  neither  sliall  cease  from  yielding  fruit."  ^  It  was  the 
opening  spring  when  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  impressions  of  the  spot. 
The  mighty  light  filled  the  heavens  ;  Ophel  and  Moriah  rose  in  long 
slopes  or  huge  steps  on  the  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  village  of 
Siloara,  with  its  flat-roofed  stone  houses  clinoing  to  the  bare  hill,  on 
the  other;  old  walls  of  loose  stone  stretched,  apparently  without  any 
plan,  hither  and  thither  over  the  hollow  of  the  valley ;  the  fruit-trees 
of  these  regions  were  putting  forth  their  fresh  leaves ;  the  gardens 
were  beautiful  Avitli  tender  green;  the  soft  murmur  of  flowing  water 
carried  one  over  land  and  sea  to  his  distant  home  ;  and  as  a  setting  to 
this  fair  picture,  there  was  enough  of  barrenness  on  the  hills  around  to 
heighten  its  charms  by  contrast.  After  the  long  cold  months,  all  the 
seeds  of  life  were  quickening,  at  once,  in  the  sunshine.  One  could 
realize  the  description  of  spring  in  the  Song  of  Songs :  "  Lo  !  the  winter 
is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land."^ 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  gardens  is  En  Eogel,  "the  Fountain 
of  the  Scout,"  or,  as  the  Targum  has  it,  "  the  Fuller's  Spring,"  which 
Josephus  tells  us  used  to  be  in  the  king's  gardens."^  Its  present  Arab 
name  is  "Job's  Well,"  though  the  patriarch  had  never,  of  course,  any 
connection  with  it.  Through  how  many  ages  it  has  been  used  by 
man,  may  be  in  part  realized  from  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned,  under 
the  name  En  Rogel,  in  Joshua,  as  the  boundary  between  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.^  Round  this  spot  a  very  tragic  history  gath- 
ers.^ It  was  here  that  Adonijah  "  slew  sheep  and  oxen  and  fat 
cattle,"  and  invited  to  the  feast  all  his  brothers,  David's  sons,  and  all 
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the  officers  of  his  father,  intending  through  their  help  to  seize  the 
kingdom  and  exclude  Solomon.  It  was  only  natural,  that  he  should 
have  expected  to  reign,  for  after  Absalom's  death  he  was  the  eldest 
living  son  of  David,  having  been  born  in  Hebron,  before  his  father  s 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  Like  Absalom,  he  was  at  once  hand- 
some  and  ambitious,  and  resembled  him  also  in  being  heartless,  for  he 
did  not  wait  for  his  father's  death  to  get  the  throne,  but  tried  to  sup- 
plant him  while  he  lived.  Surrounded,  like  a  king,  with  a  body- 
guard, and  followed  by  a  strong  force  of  retainers,  he  fancied  all  would 
prosper,  now  that  David  was  sinking  to  his  death.  Had  he  not,  more- 
over, the  support  of  Joab,  the  head  of  the  king's  fighting  men,  and  of 
Abiathar,  the  high  priest?  But  the  energy  of  Nathan  the  prophet 
spoiled  the  finely-contrived  plot,  and  the  wassail  shouts — "God  save 
King  Adonijah  !  " — were  rudely  interrupted  at  En  Rogel  by  the  huzzas 
of  the  multitude  at  Gilion  hailing  Solomon  as  the  new  monarch.  That 
this  was  their  meaning  was  liastily  told  by  runners  from  the  scene.  It 
was  enoiigh.  The  guests  vanished,  every  man  rising,  in  mortal  terror, 
and  going  his  own  way.  Joab  and  i^donijali  escaped,  for  the  time, 
through  the  new  prince's  clemencj^,  but  they  could  not  leave  oft"  plot- 
ting, and,  ere  long,  fell  victims  of  a  new  attempt  to  seize  the  throne.^ 
The  well  is  lined  with  masonry  down  to  the  rock,  and  is  125  fefet 
deep  in  all,  with  a  huge  rock-hewn  reservoir  at  the  bottom,  to  collect 
the  water  running  over  the  lower  hard  limestone,  which  we  have  seen 
so  frequently  elsewhere.  The  pit  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  deep- 
ened at  some  unknown  time,  for  a  second  chamber  is  found,  thirteen 
feet  above  the  lower  one.  The  well  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rain- 
fall, but,  deep  though  it  be,  it  overflows  after  four  or  five  days  of 
winter  rain.  During  the  wet  winter  of  1873-4  a  steady  brook  flowed 
from  it,  down  the  Kedron  valley.  When  I  saw  it,  it  had  about  thirty 
feet  of  water,  and  it  scarcely  ever  quite  dries  up.  Towards  autumn, 
when  many  cisterns  in  Jerusalem  have  but  little  water,  and  that  very 
bad,  a  great  quantity  is  obtained  from  En  Rogel,  hundreds  of  asses 
being  employed  daily  in  carrying  filled  water-skins  up  to  the  city, 
wdiich  lies  from  600  to  700  feet  above  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nar- 
row valley.  "Women  and  maidens,  also,  resort  to  it,  and  have  done  so 
for  immemorial  ages,  for  it  was  by  taking  advantage  of  this  that  the 
faithful  "  wench  "  came  and  told  the  spies  of  David — Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz,  sons  of  the  high  priest — that  Absalom  had  rejected  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel.^  The  villagers  of  Siloam,  upon  the  hill  to  the 
north-east  of  the  well,  drive  a  trade  of  their  own  in  carrying  water  up 
to  the  city  for  sale  to  the  poorer  people ;  but  they  are  a  sorry  set  of 
cheats,  often  filling  their  skins,  more  or  less,  with  air.  Their  extreme 
poverty  is  their  only  excuse,  for  they  get  no  more  than  from  a  penny 

1 1  Kings  ii.  13,  fE.    2  2  Sam.  xvii.  17—22. 


His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty 
shall  be  as  tiie  olive  tree  and  his  smell  as 
Lebanon.  They  that  dwell  under  his 
shadow  shall  return  ;  tiiey  shall  revive  as 
tilt'  corn  and  grow  as  tlie  vine  :  the  scent 
tliereof  sh:dl  be  as  the  wuie  of  Lebanon. — 
Hosea  xiv.  6,  7. 

Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines:  the  labor 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat :  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in 
tlie stalls:  Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  mv  salvation. — 
Hab.  iii.  17,  18. 

OLIVE  GROVE  BELOW  .TOB-S  AVELL.    (See  page  346.) 
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to  sixpence  for  a  skinful  of  water  delivered  in  the  city.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that,  with  a  valley  between  it  and  the  town,  the 
water  would  be  sweet;  but,  though  much  better  than  that  of  Siloam, 
it  still  shows  traces  of  sewage. 

The  view  from  En  Rogel  is  very  striking.  The  hills  rise  high,  to 
both  east  and  west.  On  the  north,  arc  the  outlying  slopes  of  Zion  and 
Moriali,  with  part  of  the  city  walls,  overhead,  and  to  the  south  the  eye 
follows  the  course  of  the  valley  to  its  south-eastern  bend.  There,  the 
hill,  which  sinks  gently  southwards,  oft'ersa  pleasant  view  of  luxuriant 
olive-trees  and  springing  fields,  but  the  one  east  of  the  well  is  as  rough 
and  barren  as  the  other  is  attractive.  It  bears  the  ominous  name  of 
the  Hill  of  Offence,  from  the  belief  that  it  was  here  that  Solomon 
built  temples  to  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,  and  to 
the  other  heathen  gods  of  the  neighboring  peoples.^  The  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  opposite,  is  far  less  uninviting,  for  its  slopes  show  patches  of 
grain  between  the  outcroppings  of  rock,  though  the  solitary,  weird- 
looking  tree  on  its  bare  top  is  hardly  a  pleasant  landmark, 

A  mass  of  ruinous  walls,  apparently  very  ancient,  rise  beside  the 
mouth  of  En  Rogel,  but  their  history  is  unknown.  Wall-plants  hang 
from  between  the  rows  of  large  square  stones  in  long  waving  festoons, 
and  the  low  roof,  once  resting  on  stone  arches,  has  partly  fallen  in, 
while  grass  and  weeds  cover  what  remains.  Deep  though  it  be,  there  is 
no  way  of  drawing  the  water  except  by  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well 
of  Samaria,  in  the  days  of  Christ.^  Heaps  of  stones  once  forming  the 
walls  of  an  enclosure  lie  around,  but,  as  we  already  know,  the  idea  of 
repairing  any  building  never  enters  into  the  head  of  an  Oriental. 

The  Kedron  valley  runs  northwards,  past  the  Mount  of  Offence, 
which  is  east  from  it,  though  indeed  the  valley,  strictly  speaking, 
begins  only  from  the  south-east  corner  of  Moriah,  stretching  for  nearlv 
a  mile  and  a  half,  first  north,  with  Mount  Moriah  on  its  western  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives  on  its  eastern  side;  then  west.  It  is  best  known 
has  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  though  indeed,  as  it  sweeps  past  the 
Tem})le  Hill,  it  is  a  ravine  rather  than  a  valley.  Opposite  Ophel, 
perched  on  a  very  steep  and  slippery  scarp  cut  in  the  face  of  the  hill, 
lies  the  village  of  Silwan,  or  Siloam.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better 
defence  than  its  difficult  approach,  which  must  at  all  times  have  made 
it  a  striking  feature  in  the  valley.  Names  cling  age  after  age  to  the 
same  spots,  in  the  East,  and  to  this  steep  face  of  rock  the  villagers 
may  be  heard  still  giving  the  name  Zehweileh,  "the  Slippery  Place," 
which  seems  to  be  only  a  slight  change  from  Zoheleth,  the  name  for 
the  great  "stone,"  or  "rock,"  near  En  Rogel,  close  to  which  Adonijah 
held  his  ill-fated  banquet.^  I  could  not  pretend  to  descend  it,  and  was 
glad  to  take  an  easier  road  down  to  the  valley,  after  having  looked  into 

\  I  Kings  jci.  7.    2  John  iv.  11.    3  1  Kings  i.  9, 
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the  village,  which  is  a  curious  place,  part  of  the  inhabitants  living  in 
large  caves  and  tombs  of  great  antiquity.  There  are  some  houses,  but 
they  are  of  tlie  rudest :  generally  mere  hovels,  built  at  the  mouths  of 
tombs  that  form  part  of  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Jews  of  which  so 
many  remains  are  seen  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or,  possibly,  of  a  still 
more  ancient  burial-place.  Here,  truly,  one  is  face  to  face  with  anti- 
quity. On  one  spot  M.  Ganneau  discovered  an  illegible  inscription 
thought  to  contain  the  words  "Beth  Baal."  The  clift",  once  evidently  a 
quarry,  rises  high  behind  the  houses  and  cave  dwellings,  so  that  the 
village  is  as  inaccessible  from  above  as  from  below.  Everything  is 
filthy  in  the  extreme,  even  for  the  East,  and  the  villagers,  as  becomes 
such  a  i)lace,  have  a  bad  name  for  dishonesty.  Very  strangely,  about 
a  hundred  of  them  are  called  Men  of  Dibon,  and  form  a  distinct  body, 
apparently  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Moabites  sent  from  Dibon. 
in  Moab,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  altar  of  Chemosh,  built  by 
Solomon  on  the  hill  on  which  Siloam  stands.  The  village  may  thus 
mark  the  spot  where  high  places  were  built  on  "the  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption" for  "Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians,  and 
for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,  and  for  Milcom 
[Moloch],  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon."^  But  from 
whatever  stock  they  are  derived,  the  villagers  are  as  industrious  as 
they  are  churlish  or  given  to  larceny.  I  noticed  two  or  three  poor 
little  oxen  which  had  been  let  out  to  pick  what  they  could  get  from 
between  the  stones  on  the  steeji  hill-side :  a  rare  sight  in  Palestine. 
A  goatherd  was  playing  on  his  monotonous  reed  pipe  before  his  black 
flock,  as  the}^  followed  him  along  the  side  of  Mount  Moriah.  A  bare- 
legged, turbaned  figure,  in  a  loose  white  shirt,  was  guiding  a  primitive 
plough  :  one  hand  on  its  handle  ;  the  other  holding  a  long  goad,  like  a 
clumsy  fishing-rod,  with  which  to  quicken  the  speed  of  his  slow  oxen. 
Near  En  Eogel  some  sheep  were  grazing.  The  Siloam  poultrj- 
scratched  the  dust  before  the  hovels  of  their  owners,  and  crowed 
lustily  against  others  at  a  distance.  Some  women  in  blue  cotton 
passed  with  baskets  of  vegetables  on  their  heads,  and  a  knot  of  idlers 
gossiped  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree.  A  picture,  one  could  not  help 
thinking,  of  how  it  must  have  been  in  ancient  Israel. 

Making  m}^  way  down  tlie  steep  path,  I  crossed  over  to  the  Virgin's 
Fountain,  to  remind  myself  of  the  fantastic  legend  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name — that  here  the  Virgin  washed  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  our  Lord — and  to  listen  once  more  to  the  murmur  of  the 
water,  and  then  went  down  the  two  flights  of  steps  to  the  opening  of 
the  tunnel  which  conducts  it  to  Siloam,  the  favorite  bathing-place  of 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 

1  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 


Ruins  of  Siloam  seen  from  Jacob's  Tomb.    (See  page  347.) 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

GETHSEMANE   AND   CALVARY. 

From  the  Virgin's  Fountain  towards  the  north  the  valley  contracts 
still  more,  and  the  sides  become  steeper.  On  the  right  hand  especially, 
as  you  advance,  the  hill  is  very  Avild ;  sheets  of  rock,  rough  outcrops 
of  the  horizontal  strata,  and  bare  walls  of  limestone,  making  the  path 
as  N\dld  as  that  of  a  Highland  glen.  Indeed,  steps  have  been  cut  in 
more  than  one  place,  to  help  man  and  beast  in  their  laborious  progress. 
In  this,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Valle}^  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Jews  of 
to-dav  have  the  cemetery  dearest  of  all  to  their  race,  for  here  the  dead 
lie,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  Hill,  in  the  sacred  ground  on 
which  the  great  Judgment  will,  in  their  opinion,  be  held.  Numberless 
fiat  stones  mark  the  graves  on  both  sides  of  the  waterless  bed  of  the 
Kedron,  especiall}^  on  the  eastern.  Above  them,  a  little  to  the  north, 
the  eye  catches  a  succession  of  funeral  monuments  which  offer,  in  their 
imposing  size  and  style,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  humble  stones  that 
pave  the  side  of  the  hill  close  at  hand.  They  are  four  in  number,  and 
have  all  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  remains  in  its  roughness  on 
each  side  of  them.  The  first  is  that  of  Zechariah,  a  miniature  temple 
about  eighteen  feet  square,  with  two  Ionic  pillars  and  two  half-pillars 
on  each  side,  and  a  square  pillar  at  each  corner.  Over  these  are  a 
moulded  architrave  and  a  cornice,  the  pattern  of  which  is  purdy 
Assyrian.  From  these  there  rises  a  pyramidal  top — the  whole  monu- 
ment being  hewn,  in  one  great  mass,  out  of  the  rocky  ledge,  without 
any  apparent  entrance,  though  one  may  possibly  be  hidden  under  the 
rubbish  accumulated  during  the  coui'se  of  ages  in  the  broad  passage 
which  runs  round  the  tomb.  The  whole  structure  is  about  thirty  feet 
high.  From  the  AssjTian  cornice  it  might  be  thought  to  be  as  old  as 
the  early  Jewish  kings,  but  traces  of  Roman  influence  in  the  volutes 
and  in  the  'moulding  beneath  make  it  probable  that  it  is  not  older  than 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  who  doubtless  often  passed  by  it. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews,  current  in  our  Lord's  day,  associated  with 
this  monument  the  Prophet  Zechariah,  who  was  stoned,  by  command 
of  King  Joash,  "in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord;''^  and  it  may 
well  be  that  Christ  was  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  Temple  courts 
close  above,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  when  He  addressed  the 
Pharisees,  with  whom  He  had  been  disputing,  in  the  bitter  words: 
"Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  because  ye  build 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous. 
Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves  that  ye  are  the  children  of 

1  2Chron.  xxiv.  20—22,  o  <  q 
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them  which  killed  the  prophets."  ^  I  noticed  square  holes  in  the  rock 
on  the  south  side,  probably  the  sockets  in  which  the  masons  rested  the 
beams  of  the  scafibld  while  they  were  cutting  out  the  tomb. 

The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom  is  the  most  stately  of  the  four  mon- 
uments.  It  is  forty-seven  feet  high,  and  nearly  twenty  feet  square; 
hewn,  like  that  of  Zechariah,  out  of  the  rock,  and  separated  from  it,  at 
the  sides,  by  a  passage  eight  or  nine  feet  broad,  but  not  detached  from 
the  hill  at  the  back.  The  natural  rock  has,  in  fact,  simply  been  hewn 
away'bn  three  sides,  to  form  the  body  of  it;  but  the  upper  part,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  low  spire,  with  a  top  like  an  opening  flower,  is 
built  of  large  stones.  The  solid  body  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  so 
that  the  upper  part  rises  twenty-seven  feet  over  it,  but  the  height  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  originally  greater,  as  there  is  much  rubbish 
lying  round  the  base,  and  covering  the  entrance.  The  sides  are  orna- 
mented with  Ionic  pillars,  over  which  is  a  Doric  frieze  and  architrave. 
Wild  plants  grow  out  of  the  chinks  between  the  stones  of  the  spire, 
and  on  the  base  from  which  it  springs,  and  a  chaos  of  stones  lies  on 
the  ground  below.  A  hole  in  the  north  side,  large  enough  to  creep 
through,  is  the  only  way  to  get  inside,  but  there  is  now  nothing  to  be 
seen,  except  an  empty  space  about  eight  feet  square,  with  tenantless 
shelf-graves  on  two  sides,  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Sam- 
uel we  read  that  "Absalom,  in  his  lifetime,  had  taken  and  reared  up  for 
himself  a  pillar  which  is  in  the  king's  dale,  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son 
to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance ;  and  he  called  the  pillar  after  his 
own  name;  and  it  is  called,  to  this  day,  Absalom's  place." ^  The 
Grecian  ornaments  on  the  present  monument  show,  however,  that  it 
could  not,  in  its  present  form,  have  come  down  from  a  period  so  early; 
but  the  solid  base  may  have  been  more  complete  long  ago,  and  the 
adornments  may  have  been  added  to  it  later.  A  recent  traveller 
standing  on  the  Temple  wall  above,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine, 
saw  two  children  throw  stones  at  it,  and  heard  them  utter  curses  as 
they  did  so;  and  it  is  to  this  custom,  followed  for  ages,  that  much  of 
the  rubbish  at  the  base  is  due.  The  Eabbis  from  early  ages  have 
enjoined  that  "if  any  one  in  Jerusalem  has  a  disobedient  child,  he  shall 
take  him  out  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  Absalom's  Monument, 
and  force  him,  by  words  or  stripes,  to  hurl  stones  at  it,  and  to  curse 
Absalom ;  meanwhile  telling  him  the  life  and  fate  of  that  rebellious 
son."  To  heap  stones  over  the  graves  of  the  unworth}^,  or  on  a  spot 
infamous  for  some  wicked  deed,  has  been  a  Jewish  custom  in  all  ages. 
On  the  way  to  Gaza  I  passed  a  cairn  thus  raised  on  the  spot  where  a 
murder  had  been  committed  some  time  before,  and  I  saw  one  at 
Damascus  of  enormous  size,  every  passer-by,  for  generations,  having 
added  a  stone.  So,  the  Hebrews  "raised  a  great  heap  of  stones  unto 
1  Matt. xxiiL  29—31.    2  2 S.^.m.  a..iii.  18.   For  " place,"  read  "monumeut." 
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jr~^  Foi  behold,  in  those  days, 
and  in  that  tinio,  vhcn  I 
shall  bung  ag  nn  the  captivi- 
ty of  Jiidah  and  Jerusalem, 
I  ■will  also  gather  all  nations, 
^^i^  and  will  bring  them  down 
into  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  will  plead  with 
them  there  for  my  people 
and  for  my  lieritage  Israel, 
whom  they  have  scattered 
among  the  nations,  and 
parted  my  land. 

Let  the  heathen  be  waken- 
ed, and  come  up  to  the  val- 
ley of  Jelioshaphat  :  for 
there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all 
the  heathen  round  about. — 
JoeZiii.  1,2,  12. 

JEWISH  CEMETERY  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  JEHOSHAPH AT. 
(Graves  of  Zacharias,  Jacob  and  Jehoshaphat .    The  Bridge  in  the  Background  Spans  the  Rocky  Bed 

of  the  Kedron . )    (See  page  349 . ) 
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this  day,"  over  Achan,  near  Ai,^  and  this  was  done  also  over  the  body 
of  the  King  of  Ai,  "at  the  entering  of  the  gate,"  when  Joshua  took  the 
city .2  Thus,  also,  when  Absalom  had  been  killed  in  the  wood  by 
Joab,  they  took  his  corpse  and  "cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood, 
and  laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  hira."^ 

The  traditional  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  close  to  that  of  Absalom,  is 
a  jiortal  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  down  to  a  subterranean  tomb,  with  a 
number  of  chambers ;  how  old,  no  one  can  tell.  Exactly  opposite  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Temple  enclosure  is  "the  Grotto  of  St.  James," 
with  a  Doric  front,  leading  to  an  extensive  series  of  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, spreading  far  into  the  body  of  the  hill.  The  name  of  the  family 
— the  Beni  Hezir — is  on  the  facade,  in  early  Hebrew  characters;  but 
the  structure  is  connected  with  St.  Jatnes  by  a  monkish  tradition  that 
he  lay  concealed  in  it  during  the  interval  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection,  though  this  venerable  association  has  not  saved  it  in 
later  times  from  being  used  as  a  fold  for  sheep  and  goats. 

Near  Absalom's  Pillar,  a  small  stone  bridge,  of  one  low  arch,  leads 
over  the  narrow  ravine  to  the  Temple  Hill.  A  rough  channel  has  been 
torn  in  the  valley  beneath  it  by  the  rain-floods  of  past  times,  but  of  a 
channel  beyond  there  are  no  signs  a  short  distance  above  or  below  it, 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  vallej^  being  walled  across,  here  and  there, 
with  loose  stones  to  form  grain-plots.  The  Kedron  used  in  olden  days 
to  flow  here,  but  there  is  no  stream  now,  even  after  the  heaviest  rain, 
the  loose  rubbish  which  has  poured  from  the  ruin  of  the  walls  and 
buildings  of  the  city  above,  during  manj^  sieges,  having  so  filled  the  old 
bed  that  any.  water  there  may  be  now  percolates  through  the  soil  and 
disappears.  At  least  seventy-five  feet  of  such  wreckage  lies  over  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Temple 
Hill  leading  down  to  it ;  but  even  this  is  far  less  than  what  has  been 
tumbled  into  the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  There  100 
feet  of  rubbish  hides  the  stones  of  the  old  Temple  walls,  thrown  into 
it  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  soldiery. 

In  the  steep,  rocky  part  of  the  Kedron  valley,  near  the  tombs  of  the 
Jewish  cemetery,  there  are  no  olive-trees  to  be  seen,  but  they  begin  to 
be  numerous  on  the  upper  side  of  the  little  bridge,  and  there  are  some 
almond-trees  on  Mount  Moriah.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure 
proudly  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  their  colossal  size  still  excit- 
ing the  same  astonishment  as  it  once  roused  in  the  disciples,  when 
they  called  aloud,  "  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  build- 
ings!"* On  the  bridge,  or  near  it,  some  lepers  were  standing  or  sitting 
on  the  ground,  begging  ;  hideous  in  their  looks  and  their  poverty.  A 
water-seller  or  two,  also,  were  standing  at  the  Avail,  offering  their  doubt- 
ful beverage  to  passers-by.     The  bridge  is  the  one  passage  from  the 

1  Josh.  vii.  26.    2  Josh.  viil.  29.    3  2  Sam.  xviii.  17.    4  Mark  xiii.  1. 
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east  side  of  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Olivet  and  Siloam,  so  that  there  are 
always  some  people  passing.  Sheep  graze  on  the  wretched  growth 
near  the  tombs  ;  their  guardians,  picturesque  in  their  poverty,  resting 
in  some  shady  spot  near.  Asses  with  burdens  of  all  kinds  jog  along 
over  the  sheets  of  rock,  their  drivers  Avalking  quietly  behind  the  last 
one.  The  creatures  never  think  of  running,  and  there  is  only  one 
possible  path,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  lead  them.  A  church, 
known  as  the  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  stands  within  white 
walls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge,  and  a  short  way  down  from  it 
is  a  garden,  to  name  which  is  enough:  Gethsemane — "the  Oil  Press;" 
the  spot  to  which,  or  to  some  place  near,  our  Lord  betook  Himself 
after  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper  on  the  night  of  nis  betrayal. 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Trees  of  Peace,  amidst  stillness,  loneliness, 
and  darkness,  except  for  the  light  of  the  Passover  moon.  His  soul  was 
troubled  even  unto  death.  Here  He  endured  His  more  than  mortal 
agony,  till  calmness  returned  with  the  holy  submission  that  once  and 
again  rose  from  His  inmost  heart — "  Father,  not  My  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done!"  No  Christian  can  visit  the  spot  without  being  deeply 
affected.  Numerous  olive-trees  still  grow  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
hollow,  and  of  these  the  Franciscans  have  enclosed  seven  within  a  high 
wall,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  the  very  trees  under  which  our  Saviour 
prayed.  But  within  a  few  decades  after  He  had  been  crucified,  the 
Roman  general  Titus  ordered  all  the  trees,  in  every  part  around  Jeru- 
salem, to  be  cut  down;  and  when,  in  later  times,  others  had  taken 
their  places,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they,  too,  perished,  to  supply  the 
timber  or  fuel  needed  for  some  of  the  many  sieges  Jerusalem  has 
borne  since.  It  is,  hence,  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  site  of  the 
ancient  Gethsemane,  nor  is  it  essential  that  we  should.  Supersti- 
tion may  crave  to  note  the  very  scene  of  a  sacred  event,  but  the 
vagueness  of  doubt  as  to  the  precise  spot  only  heightens  the  emotion 
of  a  healthy  mind,  by  leaving  the  imagination  free. 

That  the  Betrayal,  with  all  its  antecedent  agony,  took  place  some- 
where near  the  small  Kedron  bridge,  there  can  however  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  flight  of  steps  which  formerly  led  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the 
valley  was  the  natural  exit  from  the  city  in  Christ's  day.  These,  how- 
ever, are  now  buried  beneath  100  feet  of  rubbish,  and  no  one  would 
venture,  in  the  night,  down  the  rocky  descent  which  begins  a  short 
distance  below  the  bridge.  While,  moreover,  the  present  olive-trees 
cannot  be  those  beneath  which  our  Lord  kneeled,  the  fact  that  such 
trees  still  grow  on  the  spot  shows  that  it  was  just  the  place  for  the 
garden  of  oar  Saviours  time  to  .have  been,  though  it  may  have  lain 
above  the  bridge  instead  of  below  it.  The  spot  now  called  Gethsemane 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  upon  during  the  visit  of  the  Empress  Helena 
to  Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  326,  when  the  places  of  the  Crucifixiion  and  the 
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Resurrection  were  supposed  to  have  been  identified.  But  300  years 
is  a  long  interval;  as  long,  indeed,  as  the  period  from  Queen  Elizabeth's 
day  till  now,  and  any  identitication  made  after  such  a  time  must  be 
doubtful.  Yet  the  site  that  can  boast  recognition  of  nearly  1,600  years 
has  deep  claims  on  our  respect,  though  other  similar  enclosures  exist 
near  it,  and  other  olive- trees  equally  ancient  are  seen  in  them.  At 
one  time  the  garden  was  larger  than  at  present,  and  contained  several 
churches  and  chapels.  The  scene  of  the  arrest  of  Christ  was  pointed 
out,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  what  is  now  called  "the  Chapel  of  the 
Sweat,"  and  the  traditions  respecting  other  spots  connected  with  the 
last  hours  of  our  Lord  have  also  varied,  but  only  within  narrow  limits, 
for  since  the  fourth  century,  at  all  events,  the  garden  has  always  re- 
mained the  same. 

The  wall  of  Gethsemane,  facing  Jerusalem,  is  continuous,  the  entrance 
to  the  garden  being  by  a  small  door  at  the  eastern,  or  Mount  of  Olives, 
side.  Immediately  outside  this  you  are  shown  the  spot  where  Peter, 
James,  and  John  are  said  to  have  slept  during  the  Agony;  and  the 
fragment  of  a  pillar,  a  few  paces  to  the  south,  but  still  outside  the  gar- 
den is  pointed  to  as  the  }Jace  where  Judas  betrayed  his  Master  witli  a 
kiss.  The  garden  itself  is  an  irregular  square,  160  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  narrower,  divided  into  flower-beds  and  protected  by  hedges;  alto- 
gether, so  artificial,  trim,  and  modern  that  one  is  staggered  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  reality  and  what  might  be  expected.  The  seven 
olive-trees  are  evidently  very  old;  their  trunks  in  some  cases,  burst 
from  age,  and  shored  up  with  stones;  the  branches  growing  like  thin  rods 
from  the  massive  stems,  one  of  which  measures  nineteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Roses,  pinks,  and  other  flowers  blossom  in  the  borders  of  the 
enclosure,  and  here  also  are  some  young  olive-trees  and  cypresses. 
Olive  oil  from  the  trees  of  the  garden  is  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  rosa- 
ries made  from  stones  of  the  olives  are  in  great  request.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, there  were  less  of  art  and  more  of  nature  in  such  a  spot,  for  it  is 
easier  to  abandon  one's  self  to  the  tender  memories  of  Gethsemane 
under  the  olives  on  the  slope  outside  the  wall,  than  amidst  the  neat 
walks  and  edgings  and  flower  beds  within  it. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  over  the  traditional  spot 
where  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  was  buried  by  the  Apostles,  is  about 
fifty  steps  east  of  the  little  bridge,  and  is  mostly  underground.  Three 
flights  of  steps  lead  down  to  the  space  in  front  of  it,  so  that  nothing  is 
seen  above  ground  but  the  porch.  But  even  after  you  have  gone  down 
the  three  flights  of  stairs,  you  are  only  at  the  entrance  to  the  church, 
amidst  marble  pillars,  flying  buttresses,  and  pointed  arches.  Forty- 
seven  additional  marble  steps,  descending  in  a  broad  flight  nineteen 
feet  wide,  lead  down  a  further  depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  here 
you  are  surrounded  by  monkish  sites  and  sacred  spots.  The  whole 
23 
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place  is,  in  fact,  two  distinct  natural  caves,  enlarged  and  turned  to  their 
present  uses  with  infinite  care;  curious  from  the  locality,  and  perhaps 
no  less  so  as  an  illustration  of  the  length  to  which  superstition  may  go 
in  destroying  the  true  sacredness  of  a  s]iiritual  religion  like  Christianity.. 
Far  below  the  ground,  you  find  a  church  thirty-one  yards  long,  and 
nearly  seven  wide,  lighted  by  many  lamps,  and  are  shown  the  tomb  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  of  Joseph  and  the  Vir- 
gin herself;  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  long  subterranean  gallery 
leads,  down  six  steps  more,  to  a  cave  eighteen  3^ards  long,  half  as  broad,, 
and  about  twelve  feet  high,  which  you  are  told  is  "the  Cavern  of  the 
Agony!"  Of  course,  sacred  places  so  august  could  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  any  single  communion,  so  that  portions  belong  respectively 
to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Abyssinians,  and  Mahommedans.  Yet  the- 
whole  is  very  interesting,  for  the  beautiful  architecture  of  marble  steps, 
pillars,  arches,  and  vaulted  roof,  owes  its  perfection  to  the  benificence 
of  Queen  Melesind  or  Millicent,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  perhaps- 
the  most  perfectly  preserved  specimen  of  tlie  work  of  the  Crusading 
churcli-builders  now  extant  in  Palestine. 

Gethsemane  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  can  easily  be  ascended  from  them,, 
for  its  summit  lies  only  about  350  I'eet  higher,  and  is  reached  by  a 
gentle  incline,  up  which  one  may  walk  pleasantly  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  A  pilgrim  was  reverently  kissing  the  rocks  behind  Geth- 
semane; flocks  of  black  goats  and  white  sheep  nibbled  the  hill  plants 
or  scanty  grass;  the  rubbish  slopes  of  Mount  Moriah  rose,  sprinkled 
with  bushes  and  a  few  fruit-trees,  making  them  look  greener  than  the 
comparatively  barren  and  yellow  surface  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Yet 
the  olives  scattered  in  clumps  or  singly  over  all  the  ascent,  made  it 
easy  enough  to  realize  hoAV  the  hill  once  got  its  name  from  being  once 
covered  with  their  white-green  foliage,  refreshing  tlie  eye,  and  soften- 
ing the  pale  yellow  of  the  soil.  A' woman  and  a  child,  ascending  the- 
hill  to  the  village  at  its  top,  or  going  round  to  Bethany,  were  leading 
along  a  single  sheep — perhaps  all  their  wealth,  for  there  are  still,  as  in  the 
time  of  Nathan  and  David,  rich  men  who  own,  "exceeding  many  flocks 
and  herds,"  and  many  a  poor  man  Avho  has  only  "one  little  ewe  lamb," 
which  grows  up  together  with  him  and  his  children,  and  eats  of  his 
own  morsel,  and  drinks  of  his  own  cup,  and  lies  at  night  in  his  bosom, 
and  is  unto  him  as  a  daughter.^  In  the  mud  hovels  of  the  peasantry 
such  creatures  walk  freely  about  the  little  mud-walled  court,  and  in  and 
out  of  the  doorless  hut,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  family  lie  down  at 
night  to  sleep. 

The  whole  slope  of  Olivet  is  seamed  with  loose  stone  walls,  dividing 
the  property  of  different  owners,  and  is  partly  ploughed  and  sown,  but 

1  2  Sam.  xii.  2,  3. 
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there  is  a  path  leading  unobstractedly  from  behind  Gethsemane  to  tlie 
top  of  the  hill.  Many  of  the  enclosures  are  carefully  banked  into  ter- 
races from  which  the  stones  have  been  laboriously  gathered  into  heaps, 
or  used  to  heighten  and  strengthen  the  walls;  and  when  I  visited  the 
place  there  were  some  orchards  in  which  olive,  pomegranate,  fig, 
almond,  and  other  trees  showed  their  fresh  spring  leaves,  or  svvel- 
lino-  buds.  Nor  is  any  part  of  the  slope  without  its  flowers :  anem- 
ones and  other  blossoms  were  springing  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  summits:  the  centre  one  slightly 
higher  than  the  others,  like  a  low  head  between  two  shoulders.  This 
middle  height  is  covered  on  the  top  with  buildings,  among  which  is 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  though  it  is  certain  that  Christ  did  not 
ascend  from  the  summit  of  Olivet,  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  He  led 
His  disciples  "out,  as  far  as  to  Bethany,"  and,  moreover,  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  covered  with  buildings  in  Christ's  day.  From  a  very 
early  date,  however,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  great 
event,  for  Constantine  built  upon  it  a  church  without  a  roof,  to  mark 
the  spot.  Since  then,  one  church  has  succeeded  another,  the  oue 
before  the  present  dating  from  A.i>.  1130,  when  it  was  built  by  the 
Crusaders ;  but  this  in  turn  having  become  ruinous,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1834,  after  the  old  plan.  It  stands  in  a  large  walled  space  entered  by  a 
fine  gate,  but  is  itself  very  small,  measuring  only  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter; a  small  dome  over  a  space  in  the  centre  marking,  it  is  asserted, 
the  exact  spot  from  which  our  Lord  ascended.  This  specially  holy 
spot  belongs  to  the  Mahommedans,  who  show  a  mark  in  the  rock 
which,  they  tell  you,  is  a  footprint  of  Christ.  Christians  have  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  having  mass  in  the  chapel  on  some  of  the  great 
Church  feasts.     The  church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure. 

The  minaret  of  a  dervish  monastery,  just  outside  the  wall,  on  the 
left,  in  front  of  a  miserable  village,  aftbrds  the  finest  view  to  be  had 
around  Jerusalem.  No  one  hindered  my  ascending  it  by  the  stairs 
inside,  though  some  children  and  men  watched  me,  that  I  might  not 
get  away  without  an  effort  on  their  part  to  get  bakshish.  On  the  west 
lay  Jerusalem,  200  feet  below  the  ground  I  had  left.  The  valley  of 
the  Kedron  was  at  my  feet,  and  above  it  the  great  Temple  area,  now 
sacred  to  the  Aksa  Mosque,  and  to  that  of  Omar,  which  rose  glittering 
in  its  splendor  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Beyond,  the  city  stretched  out 
in  three  directions  ;  slender  minarets  shooting  up  from  amidst  the  hun- 
dreds of  flat  roofs  which  reached  away  at  every  possible  level,  and 
were  varied  by  the  low  domes  swelling  up  from  each  of  them  over  the 
stone  arch  of  the  chamber  beneath  ;  the  great  dome  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  towers  of  the  citadel  standing  proudly 
aloft  over  all.  The  high  city  walls,  yellow  and  worn  with  age,  showed 
many  a  green  field  inside  the  battlements. 
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Turning  to  the  north,  a  rich  olive-garden  spread  away  from  before 
the  Damascus  Gate,  and  the  long  slope  of  Nebi  Samwil  or  Nizpeh 
closed  the  view,  in  the  distance,  like  a  queen  among  the  hills  around, 
with  its  commanding  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet  ^  above  the  sea-level. 
Close  at  hand  was  the  upper  part  of  the  Kedron  valley,  beautiful  with 
spring  flowers ;  and  overlooking  Jerusalem  rose  Mount  Scopus,  once 
the  head-quarters  of  Titus,  when  its  sides  were  covered  with  the  tents 
of  his  legionaries.  On  the  south  were  the  flat-to^jped  cone  of  the  Frank 
Mountain,  where  Herod  the  Great  was  buried ;  the  wilderness  hills  of 
Judah ;  the  heights  of  Tekoa  and  of  Bethlehem,  which  itself  is  out 
of  sight,  though  the  neighboring  villages,  clinging  to  richly-wooded 
slopes,  are  visible ;  the  hills  bounding  the  Plain  of  Rephaim  or  the 
Giants  ;  and  the  Monastery  of  Mar  Elias,  looking  across  from  its  emi- 
nence towards  Jerusalem.  But  the  most  striking  view  is  towards  the 
east.  It  is  impossible  to  realize,  till  one  has  seen  it,  how  the  landscape 
sinks,  down,  and  ever  doAvn,  from  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  only  about  thirteen  miles,  in  a  straight 
line,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  in  that  distance  the  hills  fall  in  gigantic  steps 
till  the  blue  waters  are  actually  3,900  feet  below  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood.  It  seemed  incredible  that  they  should  be  even  so  far  off,  for 
the  pure  transparent  air  confounds  all  idea  of  distance,  and  one  could 
only  correct  the  deception  of  the  senses  by  remembering  that  these 
waters  could  be  reached  only  after  a  seven  hours'  ride  through  many 
gloomy,  deep-cut  ravines,  and  fearfully  desolate  waterless  heights  and 
hills,  over  which  even  the  foot  of  a  Bedouin  seldom  passes.  Nor  are 
the  3,900  feet  the  limit  of  this  unique  depression  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, for  the  Dead  Sea  is  itself,  in  some  places,  1,300  feet  deep,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  chasm  in  which  it  lies  is  5,200  feet  below  the  top  of 
Mount  Olivet.  The  color  of  the  hills  adds  to  the  eSect.  Dull  green- 
ish-grey till  they  reach  nearly  to  the  Jordan  valley,  they  are  then 
stopped,  at  right  angles,  by  a  range  of  flat-topped  hills  of  mingled  pink, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  right,  looked  like 
crumpled  waves  of  light-brown  paper,  more  or  less  strewn  with  dark 
sand — the  ideal  of  a  wilderness ;  those  before  me  were  cultivated  in 
the  nearer  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  beyond.  Behind  the  pinkish  hills 
on  which  I  looked  down,  lay  the  ruins  of  Jericho  and  the  famous  circle 
of  the  Jordan,  beneath  the  mud-slant  of  which  lies  the  wreck  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain :  then  came  the  deep-blue  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  beyond  them  the  pink,  flat-topped  mountains  of  Moab,  rising  as 
high  as  my  standing-place.  To  the  far  south  of  these  mountains,  on  a 
small  eminence,  lay  the  town  of  Kerak,  once  the  capital  of  King 
Mesha,  the  Kir  Haresh,  Kir  Hareseth,  Kir  Heres,  and  Kir  Moab  of 
the  prophets.^  There,  when  Israel  pressed  their  siege  against  his 
1  2,935  feet.   2  Isa.  xv.  1 ;  xvi.  11 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  31,  36 ;  Isa.  xvi.  7 ;  2  Kiugs  iii.  25. 


And  when  he  was  come  nigh,  even  .^ 
now  at  tlie  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praise 
God  with  a  loud  voice  for  all  the 
mighty  works  that  they  had  seen  : 
saying,  Blessed  be  the  King  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  peace 
in  lieaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest. 

And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  be-  \ 
held  the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying, 
If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at 
least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that 
belong  to  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes. — S.  Luke  xix. 
37,  38,  41,  42. 

MT.  OF  OLIVES,  FROM  THE  KOOFS  OF  JERUSALEM.    (See  page  354.) 
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capital,  King  Mesba  offered  up  on  the  brick  city  walls  to  the  national 
goJ,  Cheniosh,  his  eldest  son,  "who  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead." 
Nearer  at  hand,  in  the  same  range,  but  hidden  from  view,  frowning 
over  a  wild  gorge  below,  lay  the  black  walls  of  Macjhterus,  within 
which  Jolm  the  Baptist  pined  in  the  dungeons  of  Herod  Antipns,  till 
the  sword  of  "the  fox's"  lieadsman  set  his  great  soul  free  to  rise  to  a 
foremost  place  in  heaven.  And  at  the  mouth  of  that  deep  chasm, 
amongst  rushing  waters,  veiled  by  oleanders,  lay  Callirhoe,  with  its 
famous  hot  springs,  where  Ilerod  the  Great  nearly  died  when  carried 
over  to  try  the  baths,  and  whence  he  had  to  be  got  back  as  best  might 
be  to  Jericho,  to  breathe  his  last  there  a  few  days  after.  South  of  this 
lay  the  wide  opening  in  the  hills  wdiich  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
Arnon  into  the  Dead  Sea,  once  the  northern  boundary  of  Moab.^  To 
the  north,  across  the  Jordan,  rose  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  from  Gerasa, 
beyond  the  Jabbok,  where  Jacob  divided  his  herds  and  flocks,  and 
sent  them  forward  in  separate  droves,  for  fear  of  his  brother  Esau,  and 
near  which,  at  Peniel,  he  wrestled  with  the  angel  through  a  long 
niglit.2  Then,  sweeping  southwards,  still  beyond  the  Jordan,  which 
flowed,  unseen,  in  its  deep  sunken  bed,  one  saw  Baal  Peor,  where  the 
Israelites  sinned,  and  Mount  Pisgah,  whence  Moses  looked  over  the 
Promised  Land  he  was  not  to  enter,  and  Mount  Nebo,  where  he  died, 
though  we  know  not  Avhat  special  peaks  to  associate  with  these 
memories.  Where  the  Jordan  valley  opens,  the  course  of  the  stream 
was  shown  by  a  winding  green  line  threading  a  white  border  of  silt 
and  stones.  At  its  broadest  part,  before  reaching  the  Dead  Sea,  now 
lying  so  peacefully  and  in  such  surpassing  beauty  below  me,  the  valley 
becomes  a  wide  plain,  green  with  spring  grain  and  groves  of  fruit- 
trees,  including  palms.  Such  a  view,  so  rich  in  hallowed  associations, 
can  be  seen  only  in  Palestine. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  has  been  holy  ground  from  the  almost  im- 
memorial past.  On  its  top  David  was  "  worshipping  God  "  on  his  flight 
from  Jerusalem- to  escape  from  Absalom's  revolt,  his  eyes  in  tears,  his 
head  covered  with  his  mantle,  his  feet  bare,  when  Hushai,  his  friend, 
came,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  prayers  even  tlien  just  rising,  and  under- 
took to  return  to  the  city  and  undo  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.^  In 
Ezekiel's  vision  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of  the 
city  and  stood  upon  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city 
— that  is,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives;*  and  it  was  on  it,  also,  that  Zech- 
ariah,  in  spirit,  saw  the  Lord  standing  to  hold  judgment  on  His  enemies; 
and  it  was  this  hill  which  His  almighty  power  was,  one  day,  to  cleave 
"toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west,"  so  that  there  would  be  "  a  very 
great  valley  "  through  which  His  people  might  have  a  broad  path  for 

1  Num.  xxi.  13,  26:  Deut.  ili.  8;  Josh.  xii.  1;  Isa.  xvi.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  20.     2  Gen.  xxxii.  16,  24. 
8  2  Sam.  xv.  32.    4  Ezek.  xi.  23. 
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flight.^  It  was  while  standing,  or  resting,  on  this  hill  that  our  Lord 
foretold  the  doom  impending  over  Jerusalem  ;2  and  it  was  from  some 
part  of  it,  near  Bethany,  that  He  ascended  to  heaven.^ 

Making  my  way  down  again  to  Gethsemane,  I  crossed  the  little 
stone  bridge  over  what  represents  the  old  channel  of  the  Kedron,  when 
that  torrent  was  a  reality,  and  rode  up  a  path  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 
From  this  point  the  comparatively  level  ground,  extending  along  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  is  a  Mahommedan  cemetery; 
each  grave  with  some  superstructure,  necessary  from  the  shallowness 
of  the  resting-place  beneath.  Over  the  richer  dead  a  parallelogram  of 
squared  stones,  or  of  stone  or  brick  plastered  over,  but  in  every  case 
with  head  and  foot  stones  jutting  out  high  above  the  rest,  is  the  com- 
monest form.  The  poorer  dead  have  over  them  simply  a  half-circle  of 
plastered  bricks  or  small  stones,  the  length  of  the  grave,  with  the  two 
stones  rising  at  the  head  and  feet.  No  care  whatever  is  taken  of  the 
ground,  over  which  man  and  beast  walk  at  pleasure,  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  thought  of  keeping  the  graves  in  repair.  Coarse  herb- 
age, weeds,  and  great  bunches  of  broad-leaved  plants  of  the  lily  kind, 
grow  where  they  like  amidst  the  utterly  neglected  dead. 

On  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem,  the  natural  rock,  cut  into  perpen- 
dicular scarps  of  greater  or  less  height,  forms  at  different  points  the 
foundation  of  the  city  Avails.  At  other  parts,  the  rock  juts  out  below 
the  walls  in  its  natural  roughness,  lifting  up  the  weather-stained,  many- 
angled  masonry  into  the  most  picturesque  outline.  On  most  of  the 
northern  aspects  of  the  walls,  cultivated  strips  run,  here  and  there, 
between  them  and  the  road,  the  counterparts  of  similar  belts  and 
patches  along  their  inner  side.  Near  the  Damascus  Gate,  the  remains 
of  an  old  moat  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Avails,  Avhile  a  mound  of  rub- 
bisli  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  thrown  doAvn  during  tlie  building 
of  the  Austrian  Hospice,  has  helped  to  confuse  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  spot.  About  100  yards  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  rock,  nineteen 
feet  below  the  Avail,  you  come  on  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  Cotton 
Grotto,  Avhich  is  in  reality  an  extensive  quarry,  of  great  antiquity, 
stretching  far  below  thehouses  of  the  city.  The  opening  was  discovered  in 
1852,  but  is  so  filled  Avith  masses  of  rubbish  that  it  can  only  be  entered 
by  stooping  very  Ioav,  or  by  going  in  backAA^ards  and  letting  one's  self 
doAvn  some  five  feet  to  the  floor  of  the  quarry.  From  this  black  mouth 
the  gulf  stretches  aAvay,  at  first  over  a  great  bed  of  earth  from  the 
outside,  tlien  over  rough  stones.  The  roof,  about  thirty  feet  high,  is 
coarsely  hewn  out,  and  the  ground  underfoot,  as  you  go  on  for  6-45  feet, 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  under  the  houses  and  lanes  of  Bezetha,  is 
littered  Avith  great  mounds  of  chips,  or  heaped  Avith  masses  of  stone,  in 
part  fallen  from  the  roof     The  excavations  slope  pretty  steeply  from 

1  Zech.  xiv.  4  ft'.    2  Matt.  xxiv.  2;  Mark  xiii.  2;  Luke  xix.  41.    3  Acts  i.  9, 12;  Luke  xxiv.  50. 
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Then  Asd  took  all  the 

sihci   and  the  p;ol(l  that 

weie  lelt  in  the  titasnres 

of  the  house  ot  the  Loid, 

ESfeS*?]  'i"'l    '•'  t'>t'   tieasiiies  of 

'    I    the  king'b  house.  .   .  and 

',  Knig  Asa  sent  them  to 

-^  Ben-hada<l    ,  .  .   sa\ing, 

Theie  is  a  leaj^ue  het\\  een 

me  and  thee.  ,ind  hetw  een 

I  my  fatliei  aiKl  tin  f.ither 

"    .      .   .   come    and    bieak 

1  tin  leac;ue  uith  B.iasha.  Kmg  ot  I^iael.  that  he 

I  m<iv  depait  from  me 

So  J3en-hailad  hearkened  unto  Kmg  A'^a,  and 

sent  the  captains  of  the  hosts  which  he  had 

i^l  against  the  cities  of  Israel.  .  .     And  it  came  to 

• — '  ]iass.  when  Baasha  heard  thereof,  that  he  left 

off  luiilding  of  Ramah,  and  dwelt  in  Tirzaii. 

Tlien  King  Asa  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all 
Judah  :  none   was  exempted  :  and  they  took  away  the 
stones   of   Ramah,   and  the  timber  thereof,  wherewith 
I  Baasha  had  builded  ;  and  King  Asa  built  with  them,  Geba 
-'  of  Benjamin,  andMizpah. — 1  Kings  x\.  18-22. 
SEEN  FR03I  THE  MT.  OF  OLIVES.    (See  page  356.) 
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the  very  eutrance  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  at  their  far  end.  Some  boj-s 
were  playing  in  the  road  as  I  approached,  and  clamored  to  guide  me, 
hurrying  away  to  buy  candles  and  matches  with  money  I  gave  to  them 
on  accepting  their  service.  At  one  place,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
quarry,  was  a  small,  round  basin,  with  some  water  in  it;  the  hollow 
worn  bv  the  slow  dripping  of  some  broken  cistern  in  the  town  over- 
head. The  lime  dissolved  by  the  water  hung  here,  and  at  some  other 
parts,  in  long  stalactites  from  the  roof,  and  rose  in  white  mounds  of 
stalagmite  from. the  ground.  It  was  hard  work  to  follow  my  active 
guides,  who  often  gave  me  less  light  than  was  pleasant,  as  they  tripped 
lightly  over  the  masons'  rubbish,  lying  just  as  the  workmen  had  left 
it.  But  a  word  brought  them  back,  and  they  were  very  careful  in 
holding  their  candles  down  at  specially  difficult  places,  where  huge 
stones,  cut  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  never  used,  lay  in  dire  confusion. 
The  roof  was  supported,  at  intervals,  by  very  rough  masses  of  rock. 
This  great  excavation  dates  from  no  one  can  tell  what  period,  and  lay 
forgotten  and  unknown  for  centuries.  You  still  see  clearly  the  size 
and  form  of  the  masons'  and  hewers  tools,  for  th*  marks  of  the  chisel 
and  the  pick  are  as  fresh  as  if  the  quarriers  and  the  stone-cutters  had 
just  left  their  Avork.  They  appear  to  have  been  associated  in  gangs 
of  five  or  six  ;  each  man  making  a  cutting  in  the  rock  perpendicularly, 
four  inches  broad,  till  he  had  reached  the  required  depth;  after  which, 
wedges  of  timber,  driven  in  and  wetted,  forced  oft' the  mass  of  stone  by 
their  swelling.  It  is  touching  to  notice  that  some  blocks  have  been 
only  half  cut  away  from  their  bed,  like  the  great  stone  at  the  quarry  of 
Baalbek,  or  the  enormous  obelisk  in  the  granite  quarries  of  As- 
souan. 

In  all  probability  it  was  from  these  quarries  that  Solomon  obtained 
the  huge  stones  which  we  see  built  into  what  remains  of  the  Temple 
walls,  and  of  its  area.  They  were  evidently  dressed  before  being  re- 
moved, so  as  to  be  ready  to  be  laid  at  once,  one  on  another,  for  other- 
wise it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of  chips 
and  fragments  on  the  bottom  of  the  quarry.  We  can  thus  understand 
the  words  of  the  sacred  writer  who  tells  us  that  "  the  house,  when  it 
was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  at  the  quarry;  and 
there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the 
house  while  it  was  in  building."  ^  But  what  can  we  think  of  a  man  who 
could  doom  his  wretched  subjects — rendering,  we  may  assume,  forced, 
unpaid  labor  in  this  case  as  in  his  other  great  undertakings — to  toil  in 
the  darkness  and  dampness  of  these  subterranean  wastes,  not  only  in 
cutting  out  the  stone  from  the  rock,  but  in  squaring  and  finishing  it, 
for  a  temple  to  Jehovah  ?  How  many  lives  must  have  been  worn  out 
in  these  gloomy  abysses!     Shards  of  pottery — perhaps  the  vessels  in 

1 1  Kings  vi.  7. 
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wliich  they  once  put  their  humble  meals — with  fragments  of  charcoal, 
and  of  long-decayed  wood,  and  the  skeletons  of  men  and  animals,  were 
found  in  the  quarries  when  they  were  re-discovered,  some  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Mches  in  the  rock,  and  spots  black  with  the  smoke  of 
lamps  or  candles,  show  where,  thousands  of  years  ago,  a  feeble  light 
shone  out  on  the  pinched  features  and  worn  frames  of  the  lonely  toilers, 
the  equals,  after  a  few  years,  of  Solomon  in  the  dusty  commonwealth 
of  death,  in  spite  of  all  his  glory  while  he  lived,  and  of  all  their  sweat 
and  miser}^  at  his  hand. 

Opposite  this  stupendous  quany,  but  a  little  to  the  east,  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  from  the  fancy  of  the 
Rabbis  that  the  jirophet  lived  in  this  cavern  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  wrote  the  Book  of  Lamentations  with  the  ruins  of  the  city  thus 
before  him.  It  is  a  vast  excavation,  though  dwarfed  by  comparison 
with  its  rival  close  at  hand.  "What  appears  cannot,  however,  give  any 
idea  what  has  been  removed,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  rock  at  one 
time  joined  that  on  which  the  wall  stands,  and  has  been  cleared  away, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  till  we  have  the  slow  ascent  that  now  begins 
from  the  Damascus  Gate.  The  quarry  extends  for  about  100  feet  into 
the  rock,  and  underneath  it  are  vast  cisterns,  the  roof  of  the  largest  of 
which  is  borne  up  by  great  square  pillars  of  stone ;  both  the  roof  and 
the  sides  being  plastered  over.  There  was  excellent  water  in  the  cis- 
tern, at  the  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet  from  the  top :  an  illustration  of 
the  universal  presence  of  huge  reservoirs  for  collecting  surface  water, 
where  springs  are  s.o  rare.  In  front  of  the  cave  is  a  garden,  planted 
with  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  separated  from  the  road  by  a 
stone  wall  of  no  great  height.  In  the  garden,  the  remains  of  a  build- 
ing of  large  size,  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  were  laid  bare  in  1873  ; 
a  range  of  stone  mangers  showing  that  it  had  been  the  old  hostelry  of 
the  Templars,  which  was  just  outside  the  Damascus  Gate,  then  known 
as  that  of  St.  Stephen.  The  spade  and  pickaxe  have  still  much  to 
unearth,  at  every  step  round  the  city.  In  the  mouth  of  the  cave  a 
Mahommedan  family  has  a  cottage,  and  thus,  as  the  ground  over  the 
cavern  is  a  Mahommedan  burial-place,  this  household  sleep  nightly 
underneath  the  dead,  from  whom  thej  are  divided  by  only  a  thin  strip 
of  rock.  This  spot,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was  once  ''  the 
House  of  Stoning,"  that  is,  the  place  of  public  execution  under  the 
Jewish  law.  This  is  noteworthy,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  site  of  Calvary. 

There  is  little  in  the  New  Testament  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  the 
"  mount "  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  though  the  statement  that 
He  "suffered  without  the  gate "^  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  on  the  true  site.     The  name  Golgotha, 

1  Heb.  xiii.  12. 
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*'tbe  Place  of  a  Skull,"  may  well  have  referred  rather  to  the  shape  of 
the  ground  than  to  the  place  so  called  being  that  of  public  execution, 
and,  if  this  be  so,  a  spot  reminding  one  of  a  skull  by  its  form  must  be 
sought,  outside  the  city.  It  must,  besides,  be  near  one  of  the  great 
roads,  for  those  who  were  "passing  by"  are  expressly  noticed  in  the 
Gospels.^  That  Joseph  of  Arimathtea  carried  the  body  to  his  own  new 
tomb,  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
outside  the  city ,2  requires,  further,  that  Calvary  should  be  found  near 
the  great  Jewish  cemetery  of  the  time  of  our  Lord.  This  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem,  stretching  from  close  to  the  gates,  along  the 
different  ravines,  and  up  the  low  slopes  which  rise  on  all  sides.  The 
sepulchre  of  Simon  the  Just,  dating  from  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  is  in  this  part,  and  so  also  is  the  noble  tomb  of  Helena,  Queen 
of  Adiabene,  hewn  out  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  still  fitted 
with  a  rolling  stone,  to  close  its  entrance,  as  was  that  of  our  Lord. 
Ancient  tombs  abound,  moreover,  close  at  hand,  showing  themselves 
amidst  the  low  hilly  ground  wherever  we  turn  on  the  roadside.  Every- 
tlung  thus  tends  to  show  that  this  cemetery  was  that  which  was  in 
use  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  has  been  found,  by  a  comparison  of  many 
hundred  Jewish  tombs  in  Palestine,  that  the  earlier  mode  of  construct- 
ing them  WHS  to  cut  a  narrow,  deep  hole  for  each  body  in  the  sides  of 
the  rock,  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  human  figure ;  the  dead  being 
put  into  it  with  the  feet  towards  the  outside.  At  the  time  of  Christ, 
however,  this  arrangement  had  given  place  to  another,  in  which  a 
receptacle  for  each  body  was  cut  out  lengthwise,  along  the  side  of  the 
tomb,  like  a  sarcophagus,  or  grave.  The  tomb  of  our  Lord  must  have 
been  of  this  class,  since  two  angels  are  described  as  sitting,  "  the  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain,"  3  which  could  not  have  happened  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  ancient 
deep  holes  in  the  rock,  into  which  the  body  had  been  put.  The  roll- 
ing stone,  moreover,  such  as  was  used  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  tomb, 
to  close  the  entrance,  was  introduced  shortly  before  His  day,  and  is 
found  only  in  connection  with  tombs  of  the  later  kind.  But  this  kind 
of  tomb,  with  this  mode  of  closing  the  entrance,  is  not  found  at  Jeru- 
salem, except  in  the  tombs  outside  the  Damascus  Gate. 

On  these  grounds  it  has  been  urged  with  much  force  that  Calvary 
must  be  sought  near  the  city,  but  outside  the  ancient  gate,  on  the  north 
approach,  close  to  a  main  road,  and  these  requirements  the  knoll  or 
swell  over  tlie  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  remarkably  fulfils.^  Rising  gently 
towards  the  north,  its  slowly-rounded  top  might  easily  have  obtained, 
from  its  shape,  the  name  of  "  a  Skull" — in  Latin,  Calvaria ;  in  Ara- 
maic, Golgotha.     This  spot  has  been  associated  from  the  earliest  times 
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with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  to  Avhom  a  church  was  dedicated 
near  it  before  the  Mih  centurj^,  and  who  could  only  have  been  stoned 
at  the  usual  place  of  public  execution.  And  this,  as  Captain  Conder 
shows,  is  fixed  by  local  tradition  at  the  spot  which  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  as  "the  Place  of  Stoning,"  where  offenders 
were  not  only  put  to  death,  but  hung  up  by  the  hands  till  sunset,  after 
execution.  As  if  to  make  the  identification  still  more  complete,  the 
busy  road  Avhich  has  led  to  the  north  in  all  ages  passes  close  b}^  the 
knoll,  branching  off,  a  little  further  on,  to  Gibeon,  Damascus,  and 
Eamah.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Komans  to  crucify  transgressors  at 
the  sides  of  the  busiest  public  roads,  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
treated  our  Saviour  Avhen  they  subjected  Ilim  to  this  most  shameful 
of  deaths.^  Here  then,  apparently,  on  this  bare  rounded  knoll,  rising 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  road,  Avith  no  building  on  it,  but  covered 
in  part  with  Mahommedau  graves,  the  low  yellow  cliff  of  the  Grotto  of 
Jeremiah  looking  out  from  its  southern  end,  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
appears  to  have  passed  away,  with  that  great  cry  which  has  been  held 
to  betoken  cardiac  rupture — for  it  Avould  seem  that  He  literally  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  Before  Him  lay  outspread  the  guilty  city  which 
had  clamored  for  His  blood ;  bej^ond  it,  the  pale  slopes  of  Olivet,  from 
which  He  was  shortly  to  ascend  in  triumph  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  High  ;  and  in  the  distance,  but  clear  and  seemingly  near, 
the  pinkish-yellow  mountains  of  Moab,  lighting  up,  it  may  be,  the 
fadino-  eves  of  the  Innocent  One  with  the  remembrance  that  His  death 
would  one  day  bring  back  lost  mankind — not  Israel  alone— from  the 
east,  and  the  west,  and  the  north,  and  the  south,  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  tomb  in  which  our  Lord  was  buried  will  be,  perhaps,  for  ever 
unknown,  but  it  was  some  one  of  those,  we  may  be  sure,  still  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  "  the  Place  of  Stoning."  Among  these,  one  has 
been  specially  noticed  by  Captain  Conder,  as  possibly  the  very  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathfea,  thus  greatly  honored.  It  is  cut  in  the  face 
of  a  curious  rock  platform,  measuring  seventy  paces  each  way,  and 
situated  about  200  yards  west  of  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah.  The  plat- 
form is  roughly  scarped  on  all  sides,  apparently  by  human  art,  and  on 
the  west  there  is  a  higher  piece  of  rock,  the  sides  of  which  are  also 
rudely  scarped.  The  rest  of  the  space  is  fairly  level,  but  there  seem 
to  be  traces  of  the  foundations  of  a  surrounding  wall,  in  some  low 
mounds  near  the  edge  of  the  platform.  In  this  low  bank  of  rock  is  an 
ancient  tomb,  rudely  cut,  with  its  entrance  to  the  east.  The  doorway 
is  mucli  broken,  and  there  is  a  loophole,  or  window,  four  feet  wide,  on 
both  sides  of  it.  An  outer  space,  seven  feet  square,  has  been  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  two  stones,  placed  in  this,  give  the  idea  that  they  may 
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have  been  intended  to  hold  in  its  proper  ])osition  a  rolling  stone  with 
which  the  tomb  was  closed.  On  tlic  nortli  is  a  side  entrance,  leading 
into  a  chamber,  with  a  single  stone  grave  cut  along  its  side,  and  thence 
into  a  cavern  about  eight  paces  square  and  ten  feet  high,  with  a  well- 
mouth  in  its  roof. 

Another  chamber,  within  this,  is  I'eached  by  a  descent  of  two  steps, 
and  measures  six  feet  by  nine.  On  each  side  of  it,  an  entrance, 
twenty  inches  broad,  and  about  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  has  been 
opened  into  another  chamber  beyond  ;  the  passages,  which  are  four 
and  a  half  feet  long,  having  a  ledge  or  bench  of  rock  at  tlie  side.  Two 
bodies  could  thus  be  laid  in  each  of  the  three  chambers,  which,  in  turn, 
lead  to  two  other  chambers  about  five  feet  square,  with  narrow 
entrances.  Their  floors  were  still  thinly  strewn  v/ith  human  bones 
when  Captain  Conder  explored  them.^ 

"  It  would  be  bold,"  says  that  careful  student  of  Bible  archaeology, 
"to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the  single  Jewish  sepulchre  thus  found, 
which  dates  from  about  the  time  of  Christ,  is  indeed  the  tomb  in  the 
garden,  nigh  unto  the  place  called  Golgotha,  which  belonged  to  the 
rich  Joseph  of  Arimathgea.  Yet  its  appearance,  so  near  the  old  place 
of  execution,  and  so  far  from  the  other  old  cemeteries  of  the  city,  is 
extremely  remarkable."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  group  of  Jewish 
houses  is  growing  up  round  the  spot.  The  rock  is  being  blasted  for 
building-stone,  and  the  tomb,  unless  special  measures  are  taken  for  its 
preservation,  may  soon  be  entirely  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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A  FEW  steps  from  what  seems  so  reasonably  to  be  identified  as  Cal» 
vary  bring  you  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
slope.  There  is  of  course  only  the  natural  surface  for  travel ;  made 
roads  being  virtually  unknown  where  the  Crescent  reigns.  A  short 
distance  from  the  gate  large  hewn  stones  lie  at  the  side  of  the  track, 
the  remains  of  some  fine  building  of  past  ages,  now,  like  so  many 
others,  utterly  gone.  On  one  side,  the  road  has  a  steep  bank,  several 
feet  deep,  with  no  j^rotection ;  on  the  other,  ledges  of  rock  now  and 
then  crop  out.  Balloon-like  swellings  from  the  flat  roofs,  beneath 
which  only  a  few  small  windows  are  to  be  seen ;  the  tall  mosque  of 
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the  dervishes,  east  of  the  gate ;  some  minarets ;  the  dome  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  that  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,^  fill 
up  the  foreground;  the  j-ellow,  bare  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
dotted  still  with  the  tree  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  the  pink 
mountains  of  Moab,  with  the  liahts  and  shadows  of  their  heiohts  and 
hollows,  close  in  the  horizon.  The  gate  itself  is  a  fine,  deep,  pointed 
arch,  with  slender  pillars  on  each  side,  and  an  inscription  above  stating 
that  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  a.d.  1564.  The  front,  on  each  side,  is  in 
a  line  with  the  Avails,  though  a  little  higher,  but  a  square  crenellated 
tower  of  the  height  of  the  centre  juts  out  on  either  side,  with  a  pro- 
jecting stone  look-out  near  the  top,  at  the  corner  of  both,  in  shape 
like  a  small  house.  Excavations  show  that  there  has  always  been  a 
gate  at  this  spot.  A  reservoir  and  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  wall  have 
been  brought  to  light  close  b}^;  and  underneath  the  present  gate  there 
still  exist  subterranean  chambers,  of  unknown  age,  the  surface  level 
having  been  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  time.  The  masonry  of 
the  gate  is  very  fine,  some  of  the  stones  measuring  seven  feet  long  and 
four  feet  broad :  the  remains,  doubtless,  of  earlier  structures.  Facing 
the  north,  this,  the  finest  gate  of  Jerusalem,  has  derived  its  name  from 
the  trade  between  the  city  and  the  distant  Syrian  capital.  Situated  at 
the  weakest  part  of  the  town,  where  alone  an'  enemy  can  approach 
without  natural  difficulties  in  his  way,  it  has  always  been  strongly  for- 
tified. It  was,  almost  without  doubt,  through  the  gate  which  stood  on 
this  spot  that  our  Lord  bore  His  cross  ;  -  and  it  was  through  this,  also, 
that  St.  Paul  at  a  later  date  was  led  aAvay,  in  the  night,  to  Cgesarea;^ 
for,  as  I  have  said,  the  great  military  road  to  tlie  north  must,  in  all 
ages,  have  begun  at  this  point. 

The  ground  rises  very  gradually  towards  the  west  from  the  gate ; 
the  wall  running  along  very  imposingly  over  the  rough  heights  and 
hollows  of  the  natural  rock.  A  long  train  of  camels,  tied  one  behind 
another,  with  huge  bales  of  goods  on  each,  and  a  man  riding  the  first 
and  the  last,  two  or  three  travellers  on  asses,  and  one  or  two  on  horses, 
all  of  them  thoroughly  Oriental  in  dress  and  features,  paced  northwards 
as  I  turned  from  the  dried  mud  which  does  duty  for  a  road,  with  its 
immemorial  neglect  on  all  sides,  and  rode  on  towards  the  Joppa  Gate. 
With  a  few  short  intervals,  some  fields  of  no  great  breadth  run  along 
the  outer  face  of  the  walls  in  this  part,  the  remains  of  the  fosse  stop- 
ping them  on  the  one  side,  and  a  low^  wall  of  dry  stone,  alongside  the 
road,  on  the  other.  The  rock  coming  in  flat  sheets  to  the  surface  here, 
at  different  points,  made  the  track  more  like  a  civilized  highway  ;  and, 
on  the  country  side  of  it,  gardens,  within  stone  walls,  brightened  the 
route.     Until  recently  the  Avide  space  between  the  olive-groves,  farther 

1  The  popular  name  is  used  in  these  pages,  as  being  better  known  than  the  new  one, "  the 
Dome  of  the  Kock."    2  Heb.  xiii.  12.    3  Acts  xxiii.  31. 
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north,  and  the  city  wall,  was  a  naked  stretch  of  broken  rock,  or  a  mere 
waste,  thinly  sprinkled  with  grass,  which  withered  into  hay  after  the 
brief  spring.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  ground  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Christians,  and  this,  explain  it  how  we  may,  accounts  for  the 
change,  whicli  is  just  as  marked,  in  similar  cases,  every  where  in  Pales- 
line.  Industry — the  industry  which  always  in  this  land  characterizes 
our  religion — has  made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose. 

In  early  times  this  suburb  was  diligently  utilized,  as  the  remains  of 
numerous  cisterns  and  tanks  sufficiently  prove.  Rich  Jews  had  their 
fine  country-houses  here,  under  the  shadow  of  their  olive  and  fig  trees, 
and  wealthy  Roman  officials  and  residents  doubtless  followed  their 
example,  for  the  shallow  shares  of  the  Eastern  plough  constantly  turn 
up  fragments  of  polished  marble  and  cubes  of  mosaic  flooring.  It 
must,  indeed,  have  been  the  same  all  round  Jerusalem,  for  at  two  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  excavations  have  recently 
been  made,  the  mosaic  floors  of  baths  and  rooms  have  been  laid  bare, 
with  portions  of  the  columns  and  delicately  finished  walls  of  the  man- 
sions to  which  they  belonged.  Even  now,  those  who  can  afford  to  do 
it  leave  the  city  in  the  hot  months,  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
orchards  outside,  and  no  foreign  resident  then  lives  within  the  gates 
who  can  manage  to  get  a  house  beyond  them.  That  it  has  been 
always  the  same,  admits  of  no  question;  in  fact,  the  whole  upper 
Kedron  valley  was  so  overgrown  with-  dwellings  in  the  generation 
before  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  that  the  Jews  enclosed  it 
within  a  new  city  wall.  But  it  is  idle  to  look  for  any  notable  remains 
of  mansions,  or  of  public  buildings,  in  this  part,  any  more  than  in  the 
cit}^  itself,  for  every  hostile  force  has  in  turn  encamped  on  the  north 
side  of  Jerusalem,  and  signalized  its  presence  by  widespread  destruc- 
tion. How  much  blood  of  the  most  widely  separate  races  has  this  soil 
drunk  in!  Here  perished  thousands  of  Roman  legionaries  and  auxili- 
aries drawn  from  half  a  world;  here  fell  thousands  of  turbaned  Sara- 
cens ;  here  the  Crusaders  from  the  West  sang  their  Frankish  songs 
round  their  watch-fires;  and  since  then,  rocks  and  walls  have  echoed 
with  the  war-cries  of  the  rough  hordes  of  Central  Asia,  now  ossified 
into  the  modern  Turk.  Such  human  associations,  lighting  up  the 
darkness  of  the  past  with  the  memory  of  great  events,  give  even  so 
poor  and  commonplace  a  scene  an  interest  which  no  mere  natural 
beauty  could  excite. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  walls  the  ground  sinks,  southwards, 
to  the  Joppa  Gate,  and  rises  slowly  towards  the  north-west.  Going 
west,  we  reach  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  from  which 
we  first  set  out  in  our  circuit  of  the  Holy  City.  The  top  of  the  valley 
is  covered  with  an  extensive  Mahommedan  cemeterv,  in  the  middle  of 
which  lies  the  broad,  flat  sweep  of  a  shallow  pool — the  Birket-el- 
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Mamilla — which  is  fed,  in  winter  and  spring,  by  the  rains.  It  is  from 
this  that  the  water  found  in  Hezekiah's  Pool,  in  the  citv,  flows,  after 
the  rains,  through  a  small  aqueduct  which  is  open  at  difi'erent  points. 
Crossing  the  sadly-neglected  city  of  the  dead,  with  its  forest  of  head 
and  foot  stones,  rising  higher  than  the  perpendicular  slabs  of  our 
churchj-ards,  tliough  generally  narrower  than  these,  one  is  surprised  to 
reach,  on  the  farther  side,  where  a  noble  terebinth  stands  as  outpost, 
an  actually  good  piece  of  road  leading  to  the  Joppa  Gate.  As  there  is 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  made  road  in  the  whole  countiy,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  the  existence  of  this  short  fragment  seems  inexplicable.  It 
was  the  beneficial  result  of  a  very  curious  impulse  to  diligence.  A 
widespread  tradition,  afiirmed  that  a  great  treasure  had,  in  some  past 
age,  been  buried  not  far  from  the  Joppa  Gate,  and  in  order  to  secure 
this,  some  adventurers  gave  out  that  they  wished  to  make  the  road, 
and  got  permission  to  do  so.  This  apparently  wild  venture  had,  how- 
ever, more  justification  in  the  East  than  it  would  have  had  with  us, 
for  it  has  often  haj^pened  that  in  time  of  war,  or  to  escape  the  extor- 
tion of  pashas,  men  have  hidden  their  money  or  jewels  in  the  ground, 
and  have  died  without  revealing  the  place,  so  that  their  wealth  has 
been  lost  to  their  heirs.  It  is,  indeed,  still  common  to  do  so  in  troub- 
lous times  all  over  the  East,  the  experiences  of  the  Indian  Mutin}^  of 
1857  showing  many  examples,  so  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  find  treasure  hidden  in  a  field.^ 

The  road  from  the  terebinth -tree  to  the  Joppa  Gate  is  nearly  level, 
opening  on  the  wide  vacant  space  sacred  to  loungers,  to  the  stalls  of 
small  dealers,  to  asses  waiting  for  hire,  and  to  camels  awaiting  their 
burdens.  This  spot  is  generally  very  bustling,  but  especially  so  as  the 
noon  of  Friday,  the  Mahommedan  Sunday,  approaches.  Everyone 
then  strives  to  get  into  the  city,  some  on  horses,  asses,  or  camels,  but 
the  great  majority  on  foot;  j^oung  and  old,  men  and  women,  rich  and 
poor,  in  all  the  parti-colored  brightness  of  Oriental  costume;  for  at 
twelve  on  the  sacred  day  the  gates  are  shut  for  an  hour,  and  all  the 
faithful  think  it  right  to  hurry  at  that  time  to  the  Temple  area,  to  pray 
before  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  holiest  spot  in  the  Mahommedan 
world,  except  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca.  Just  so  it  must  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  at  nine  each  morning,  and  at  three  each  afternoon,  the 
hour  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  among  the  ancient  Jews,  wlien 
men  "went  up  into  the  temple,  to  pray."^  And  just  as,  in  our  time,  a 
Mahommedan  stops  and  prays  wherever  the  fixed  moment  for  doing  so 
may  find  him,  his  face  towards  Mecca,  so  the  Jew,  if  unable  to  get  to 
the  Tem]ile  Hill  before  the  horns  of  the  Levites,  now  superseded  by 
the  cry  of  the  muezzin,  summoned  him  to  devotion,  turned  his  face 
towards  the   Holy  of  Holies,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  repeated  the 
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prescribed  prayers,  still  heard  in  the  synagogues,  for,  even  then,  forms 
of  prayer  were  universally  used  by  the  Chosen  People.  The  shutting 
of  the  city  gate  has  its  origin  in  a  belief  among  the  Moslem  that  the 
Christians  would,  at  some  time,  take  the  Holy  City  during  the  great 
hour  of  i^rayer,  if  this  precaution  were  neglected.  Except  the  Joppa 
Gate,  all  the  entrances  to  Jerusalem  are,  further,  closed  each  night  at 
sunset:  a  custom  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  for  Raliab 
tells  the  King  of  Jerico  that  the  two  Jewish  spies  went  out  of  the  city 
"about  the  time  of  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark.''^ 

To  realize  the  daily  life  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
before  us  not  only  the  character  of  the  streets,  narrow,  rough,  and 
sometimes  sunk  in  the  middle  at  once  for  a  gutter  and  a  track  for  ani- 
mals; the  flat-roofed  houses,  with  their  balloon  swellings  to  cover  the 
stone  arches  of  the  rooms;  the  strange,  dark-arched  bazaars,  like  long 
narrow  tunnels,  with  the  booths  of  the  traders  on  each  side;  the  dress 
of  the  people;  the  character  of  the  shops  and  the  articles  exposed  for 
sale;  but  also  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  the  source  of  the  ancient 
water-supply,  and  much  else. 

At  present,  Jerusalem  receives  water,  so  essential  in  any  country,  so 
pressingly  vital  in  a  hot  climate,  from  springs,  wells,  cisterns,  pools  or 
reservoirs,  and  rivulets  led  by  conduits  into  the  city. 

The  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  or  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  is  the  only  true  spring  known  to  exist  in  Jerusalem,  rising,  it 
appears,  from  a  living  source  beneath  the  great  Temple  vaults,  and 
supplying  the  many  fountains  flowing  from  of  old  in  the  Temple  area, 
and  now  sparkling  round  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  well  as  maintaining 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Such  a  provision 
of  ever  fresh  and  limpid  water  was  an  essential  in  ancient  worship, 
which  in  every  religion,  at  least  in  warm  climates,  required  copious 
supplies,  both  for  ablution  and  to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fices. Without  such  a  provision,  indeed,  the  Temple  could  hardly 
have  been  raised  on  Mount  Moriah.  This  local  water-supply  was  also 
the  very  life  of  the  city  itself,  in  times  of  siege ;  Hezekiah  taking  the 
precaution,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  its  stream,  by  a  subterranean  tun- 
nel from  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  which  was  carefully  covered  up,  to  a 
point  within  the  walls  to  which  access  was  at  all  times  easy  by  a  rock- 
cut  staircase,  a  long  gallery  in  the  limestone,  and  a  deep  shaft.  Milton 
speaks  of  it  as  the 

" brook  that  flowed 


Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God : ' 
a  holy  association   which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

1  Josh.  ii.  5. 
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"There  is  a  [perennial]  river,"  chants  the  Psahnist,  "the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Most  High."i  "All  my  springs  [my  sources  of  delight]  are  in 
thee,"  says  another  of  the  sacred  odes.-  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
a  golden  vessel,  holding  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  was  filled  daily  from 
Siloam,  and  carried  up  to  the  Temple,  amidst  music  and  jubilation ;  so 
that  the  Kabbis  say,  "He  who  has  not  seen  the  joy  of  the  water- 
drawing  has  never  seen  joy  in  his  life."  To  this  Isaiah  alludes  when 
he  writes,  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  sal- 
vation;"^ thinking  of  the  exiles  from  all  lands  resuming  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  Temple  worship.  In  Ezekiel's  vision,  moreover,  the  sacred 
spring  in  the  Temple  rock  is  to  swell  into  a  mighty  river,  flowing  east- 
Avard  and  westward  into  the  glens  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron,  and  pouring 
down  in  fertilizing  streams  to  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  waters  it  is  to  turn 
to  a  living  flood. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  wall  of  the  old  Temple  enclosure  there  is  a 
well  which  seems  to  tap  an  old  water-course  discovered  far  below  the 
ancient  surface,  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  the  huge  stones  of  Kob- 
inson's  Arch,  thirty  feet  below  the  present  one.  The  shaft,  which  is 
eighty  feet  deep,  passes  entirely  through  rubbish  into  the  old  rock- 
hewn  conduit  which  runs  somewhere  to  the  south :  a  relic,  perhaps,  of 
the  great  works  undertaken  by  Hezekiah,  to  supply  the  city  witla 
water.*  There  may  be  a  secret  spring,  now  unknown,  from  which 
this  stream  flows,  but  part  of  it  must  come  from  the  infiltration  of 
rain.  Permeating  such  a  mass  of  foul  rubbish,  it  is,  however,  unfit 
for  drinking,  though  freely  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  oldest  cisterns  in  Jerusalem  have  been  made  by  hewing  out  in 
the  rock  a  bottle-shaped  excavation  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  shaft. 
The  surface-rains,  and  the  percolation  of  water  between  the  layers  of 
rock,  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  small  supply  in  these  reservoirs  even  in 
the  driest  weather.  Many  of  them  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that,  among  others,  that  in  which  Jeremiah  was  for  a 
time  confined^  may  still  be  in  use.  Besides  these  there  are  great  sub- 
terranean tanks,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  hewn  out  of  the  soft 
limestone,  which  in  Jerusalem  underlies  a  harder  bed  of  the  same  stone. 
The  roofs  of  flat  rock  are  thus  strong  enough  to  support  themselves, 
where  the  tank  is  of  moderate  size,  but  where  the  space  hollowed  out 
is  large,  they  are  upheld  by  pillars  of  stone  left  by  the  hewers.  Small 
holes  through  the  upper  hard  limestone  afforded  access  to  the  softer 
rock  for  these  gigantic  quarryings,  but  the  labor  of  passing  through 
such  narrow  apertures  all  the  stones  and  chips  removed  must  have  been 
immense;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  the  laborious  plan  of  leav- 
ing the  native  rock  as  a  roof  shows  that  these  tanks  were  dug  before 

1  Ps.  xlvi.  4.    2  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7.    3  Isa.  xii.  3.    4  2  Chion.  xxxii.  30.    5  Jer.  xxxviii.  6. 
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the  use  of  the  arch  was  kuowii.     lu  any  case,  they  restore  one  feature 
of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

A  third  form  of  cistern  is  that  of  a  simple  excavation  in  the  rock, 
with  an  arch  thrown  over  as  a  roof.  This  kind  of  reservoir,  and  the 
great  rock  tanks,  were  supplied  in  ancient  times  by  aqueducts,  but  now 
depend  on  impure  surface  drainage.  Still  a  fourth  class  of  cis- 
terns has  been  built,  in  modern  times,  in  the  rubbish  over  the 
ancient  city,  depending  entirely,  of  course,  on  the  rains.  In  the  hands 
of  Europeans,  these,  being  carefully  cemented  and  cleaned  out  each 
year,  supply  clear  and  good  water,  but  those  in  the  native  houses  are 
sadly  different.  In  their  keenness  to  gather  all  the  water  they  can,  the 
owners  guide  all  that  falls  on  the  roof,  or  into  the  court-yard,  to  the  cis- 
tern, and  even  collect  it  from  the  streets,  which  are  habitually  foul  with 
every  form  of  abomination.  Hence,  as  the  year  advances,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water  gets  low,  the  hideous  deposits  in  the  bottom  of  tiie  cisterns 
are  stirred  in  drawing  for  daily  wants,  with  a  painful  result,  alike  in 
the  horrible  mixture  drunk  by  the  population  and  in  the  smell  given  off. 
Fever,  widely  spread,  inevitably  follows,  with  numerous  deaths,  but  no 
penalty  seems  to  rouse  the  population  to  the  most  elementary  regard  for 
the  commonest  laws  of  cleanliness  and  health. 

A  city  in  itself  so  strangely  unprovided  with  living  springs  could 
not,  however,  depend  in  its  prosperous  days  simply  on  rain-water  tanks 
or  cisterns,  or  on  the  flow  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain;  and,  hence,  large 
pools,  fed  by  aqueducts,  were  added,  outside  the  city  and  within.  There 
are  two,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom;  then  there  are  the 
two  pools  of  Siloam,  and  one  north  of  the  city;  while  traditions  exist  of 
others,  now  buried  beneath  rubbish,  at  three  different  points  outside  the 
walls.  Within  the  walls  were  the  so-called  Pools  of  Hezekiah  and  Beth- 
esda.  now  virtually  useless.  I  have  spoken  of  all  except  the  pool  north  of 
the  city,  once  the  largest  of  the  whole,  but  now  almost  filled  up  with 
soil  washed  into  it  by  the  rains.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Kedron 
valley,  it  was  admirably  placed  for  catching  the  drainage  of  the 
uplands  around  it,  the  supply  doubtless  being  brought  into  the  city  by 
a  conduit,  though  no  traces  of  one  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Besides  the  well  on  the  rubbish  of  the  Tyropoeon,  there  is  only  that 
known  as  Job's  Well,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  junction  of  the  Kedron 
and  Hinnom  valleys.  Connected  with  this  is  a  tunnel,  about  six  feet 
high,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide,  cut  for  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  along  the  bed  of  the  Hinnom  Valley,  to  the  west,  at  a  depth 
of  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  below  the  ground,  and  reached,  at  inter- 
vals, by  flights  of  steps  hewn  in  the  rock.  Such  a  work,  dating  from 
Bible  times,  shows  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  ancient  population, 
but  it  also  proves  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city  has  always 
been  a  ]iressing  question.  It  must  have  been  felt  that  the  supply  from 
24 
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all  other  sources  was  insufficient,  or  not  always  secure,  else  an  under- 
taking so  serious,  at  a  level  so  greatly  below  the  city,  would  not  have 
been  projected  or  carried  out.  Its  object  seems  to  have  been  to  collect 
the  water  which  flowed  over  the  lower  hard  limestone  strata  after  per- 
colating through  the  softer  beds  above  them. 

To  realize  the  vigorous  life  of  the  ancient  Jewish  citizens,  as  shown 
in  their  arrangements  for  a  copious  water-supply,  we  must,  moreover, 
restore  in  fancy  the  provision  they  made  for  bringing  it  from  a  distance 
by  aqueducts.  Tims,  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  beyond  the  ridge  on 
the  south,  the  water  was  led  along  a  conduit  to  Bethlehem  ;  then 
carried  under  that  town  by  a  rock-hewn  tunnel,  and  brought  on  in 
another  conduit  to  the  Temple  area,  into  the  huge  reservoirs  of  which 
it  emptied  itself.  The  length  of  this  gigantic  work,  in  all  its  windings, 
is  over  thirteen  miles  ;i  an  amazing  triumph  of  engineering  for  the 
days  of  Solomon,  or  even  of  Hezekiah,  during  whose  reign  the  first 
rude  beginnings  of  Rome  were  founded.  Indeed,  when  we  trace  it,  as  it 
entered  and  passed  through  Jerusalem,  Avonder  is  even  heightened,  so 
great  are  the  difficulties  overcome.  Crossing  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Sultan's  Pool,  on  pointed  arches  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  it  winds  round  the  southern  slope  of  Moimt  Zion,  and  enters  the 
city  at  the  west  side  of  the  okl  Tyropoeon  Valley,  crossing  which  by  the 
help  of  Wilson's  Arch,  it  poured,  its  waters  into  the  Temple  cisterns. 
Pipes  from  it  supplied  numerous  fountains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city;  and  inside  the  Tem]:)le  area  there  was  an  elaborate  system  of 
reservoirs,  regulating  the  flow  of  the  stream,  and  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waste  into  the  great  drain  that  ran  down  the  east  side 
of  Mount  Moriah  to  the  Kedron  valley.  This  vast  arrangement, 
however,  has  long  ago  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  though 
occasionally  patched  up  so  as  to  work,  in  part,  for  a  time,  it  is  so  rarely 
of  any  use  that  we  may  regard  it  only  as  a  magnificent  relic  of  "the 
glory  of  Solomon,"  whose  greatness  it  vividly  brings  before  us.  For 
since  a  large  supply  of  water  must  have  been  required  at  the  Temple 
from  the  verj^  first,  it  seems  natural  to  accept  the  tradition  that  this 
huge  aqueduct,  with  the  pools  from  which  it  flows,  and  the  amazing 
system  of  reservoirs  under  the  Temple  area  into  which  its  waters  were 
poured,  are  memorial  of  the  achievements  of  the  son  of  David. 

But  even  this  elaborate  work  is  thrown  into  comparative  shade  by 
the  "high-level"  aqueduct  which  brought  water  at  such  a  height  as  to 
supply  the  lofty  streets  of  Mount  Zion.  South  of  Solomon's  Pools,  in 
a  glen  called  Wady  Byar,  a  flight  of  rock-hewn  steps  leads  down  to  a 
chamber  sixty  feet  below  the  ground  at  its  upper  end,  and  seventy 
at  its  lower.  From  this,  a  tunnel,  from  five  to  twenty-five  feet  high, 
stretches  up  the  valley,  away  from  Jerusalem,  ending  at  a  natural  cleft 

1  70,000  feet. 
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in  the  rocks,  from  which  water  freely  comes.  From  the  lower  end,  a 
similar  tutmel  runs  for  nearly  five  miles  through  hard  limestone,  reach- 
ing day,  at  last,  on  the  under  side  of  a  great  dam  of  masonry,  which 
crosses  the  whole  valley.  Shafts,  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep,  have 
been  sunk  in  the  rock,  in  the  course  of  this  long  excavation,  to  facili- 
tate the  work ;  the  darn  being  intended,  as  it  seems,  to  keep  back  the 
surface-water  till  it  soaked  down  to  the  channel  opened  for  it  beneath. 
About  three  furlongs  below  the  dam,  the  channel,  for  this  space  run- 
ning above  ground,  enters  another  tunnel  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  in  some  parts 
fourteen  feet  high.  A  masonry  channel  then  winds  round  the  hill,  and, 
sinking  below  the  ground  again,  crosses  the  valley  at  the  head  of  which 
lie  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  tapping  the  so-called  "  Sealed  Fountain,"  and 
running  along  the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Urtas,  till,  near  Bethlehem,  it 
flowed,  anciently,  into  a  great  tank.  From  this  the  water  was  carried, 
by  means  of  an  inverted  syphon  two  miles  long,  over  the  valley  in 
which  is  Rachel's  tomb.  This  part  of  the  great  work  is  itself  an 
extraordinary  illustration  of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  engineers  who  con- 
trived it.  The  tube  for  the  water  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  the 
joints,  which  seem  to  have  been  ground  or  turned,  being  connected  by 
an  exceedingly  hard  cement,  and  set  on  a  frame  of  blocks  of  stone, 
bedded  in  the  rubble  masonry  all  round  to  the  thickness  of  three  feet. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  trace  the  last  section  of  the  undertaking, 
which  has  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is  not  known  where 
the  aqueduct  finally  entered  Jerusalem.  One  fact,  however,  and  that 
an  astonishing  one,  has  been  discovered,  viz.,  that  it  delivered  water  at 
a  point  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  sill  of  the  Joppa  Gate,  for  it  seems 
beyond  question  to  have  been  the  source  from  which  the  bronze 
statues  in  Herod's  palace  gardens,  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  pouring 
water  into  the  fountains,  obtained  their  supply ;  and  the  palace  stood 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion.  The  glory  of  this  great  aqueduct  appears 
due  to  the  genius  of  Herod,  and  it  must,  therefore,  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  have  been  one  of  the  recent  wonders  of  his  reign.  Or  was  it,  in 
part  at  least,  due  to  Pontius  Pilate?  though  his  aqueduct  may  more 
probably  have  been  one  on  an  even  greater  scale,  traces  of  which  have 
recently  been  discovered,  and  by  which  water  was  brought  from 
Hebron. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  a  city  distinguished  by  such  gigantic 
provision  for  its  well-being  should  have  come  into  prominence  at  so 
late  a  period  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Till  the  close  of  David's  reign  at 
Hebron  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  who  seem  only  to  have 
occupied  Mount  Zion;  Moriah  being  still  left  to  the  husbandman.^ 
Ezekiel  might  say  with  truth,  "Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the 

1  This  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite. 
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land  of  Canaan ;  tlij  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  a 
Hittite,"^  Here  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  kept  their  footing  in  the  hills  for  centuries  after  the  Hebrew 
conquest,  thanks  to  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  their  strong- 
hold. Built  on  a  summit  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  country,  it  was 
isolated  by  deep  valleys  on  all  sides  but  the  north,  and  hence,  when  once 
secured  for  Israel,  it  was  the  main  guarantee  of  prolonged  national  life. 
JMount  Zion  rises  no  less  than  2,550  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  reached 
on  all  sides  by  a  steady  ascent,  differing  in  this  from  Hebron,  which, 
though  the  hills  immediately  north  of  it  are  nearly  1,000  feet  higher,^ 
itself  lies  in  a  valley,  and  is  easy  of  approach  from  all  sides.  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  contrary,  is  pre-eminently  a  mountain  city,  alike  in  its 
climate  and  in  its  military  strength.  As  such,  it  is  sung  in  inspired 
lyrics  and  imaged  by  propliets:  "  His  foundation  is  on  the  holy  moun- 
tains."^ It  is  "the  mountain  of  His  holiness.  Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,"^  "which  cannot  be 
removed,  but  abideth  for  ever."  It  is  God's  "holy  liill."^  Jerusalem 
was  "Ariel,"  "the  Lion  of  God,"  "the  city  where  David  dwelt;  "^  its 
rocky  height,  the  lion's  lair.  "  In  Judah  is  God  known  ;  His  name  is 
great  in  Israel;  in  Salem  also  is  His  tent,  and  His  dwelling  place  in 
Zion."'''  Cut  off  by  the  deep  ravines  around  it  from  the  possibilit}^  of 
wide  extension,  Jerusalem  was  noted  in  the  earliest  times  for  its  com- 
pactness :  it  was  "  builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  together,"  ^  though 
the  sloping  sides  of  Hinnom  and  Olivet  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the 
nearly  level  ground  on  the  north  of  the  city,  permitted  the  growth  of 
noble  subm'bs,  as  Avealth  increased.  But  even  where  these  had  been 
laid  out  in  gardens  round  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  the  hills  swelled  up 
on  every  side  as  a  natural  defence,  recalling  the  verse  of  the  Psalm, 
"  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  His  people  from  henceforth  even  for  ever."^ 

As  at  present,  so  in  the  past,  Jerusalem  Was  defended  b}^  a  circuit  of 
walls.  In  recent  years  it  has  extended  slightly  be\^ond  its  fortifications, 
and  they  would  be  of  no  real  value  against  artillery,  if  ever  it  should 
be,  with  infinite  labor,  dragged  up  from  the  coast  plains.  But  in 
ancient  times  its  walls  were  a  vital  necessity,  and  hence  they  constantly 
figure  in  the  sacred  writings.  "Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about 
her:  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ve  well  her  bulwarks."  ^^  It  was 
through  the  gates  in  these  ramparts  that  Jehovah  was  to  enter  His  city, 
when  the  Ark,  as  His  emblem,  was  carried  up  in  triumph  through 
them  by  David,  from  the  house  of  Obededom,  and  it  may  have  been  at 
this  high  event  in  the  religious  history  of  the  nation  that  cho.rs  of 
Levites  sang,  when  the  Palladium  of  Israel  Avas  thus  slowly  ascending 

1  Ezek.  xvi.  3.  4,  5.  2  3,500  feet  abovo  sea-level.  (Ooiuler  Handbook,  p.  210).  3  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1. 
4  Ps.  xlviii.  1.  5  Ps.  xliii.  3.  6  Isa.  xxix.  1,  2.  7  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  2.  8Ps.  cxxli.  3.  9Ps.  cxxv.2. 
10  Ps.  xlviii.  12, 13. 


Then  said  I  unto  them, 
Ye  see  the  distress  that 
we  are  in,  how  Jerusalem 
heth  waste,  and  the  gates 
thereof  are  burned  with 
fire  :  come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  ^ 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  more 
a  reproach.  i,;-: C 

Then  I  told  them  of  the  liand  of  my  ^^Jil^r-J^^^^^ 
God   which  was    good    upon    me ;  as 
also  the  king's  words  that  he  had  spoken  unto  me. 
And  they  said.  Let  us  rise  up  and  build.     So  they    V 
strengthened   their  hands  for  this  good   work. —       ( 
.Ye/i.  ii.  17, 18. 
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to  its  mountain  sanctuary,  "Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye 
lift  up,  ye  ancient  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in!"  ^  And 
it  is  "out  of  Zion,"  His  stronghold,  that  Jehovah  will  raise  His  thun- 
der-like war-cry,  and  lead  down  the  warriors  of  Israel  against  the 
heathen,  in  the  day  when  He  shall  tread  them  down  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphafc  as  men  tread  the  vintage  grapes.^ 

Among  the  different  localities  around  the  city,  none  is  more  worthy 
of  a  thoughtful  visit  than  Bethany.  Starting  from  the  Joppa  Gate 
with  a  friend,  on  two  hired  asses,  we  passed  slowly  round  to  the  path 
that  slants  down  from  the  Temple  walls  and  the  Mahommedan  ceme- 
tery, to  the  bridge  over  the  long-vanished  Kedron.  Crossing  it,  per- 
haps, at  the  spot  where  our  Lord  often  crossed  it  nearly  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  passed  in  front  of  Gethsemane,  southwards;  our 
beasts  keeping  up  their  pattering  Avalk,  for  it  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  no  one  ever  rides  faster  than  a  walking  pace  in  a  country 
utterly  without  roads,  like  Palestine.  Gradually  the  track  bent  to  the 
east,  when  we  were  opposite  Ophel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
and  climbed  the  south-west  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  lower 
part  of  which  we  had  been  skirting  since  leaving  Gethsemane.  There 
was  no  pretence  of  a  road — simply  a  track  worn  by  the  traffic  of  ages, 
the  rock  cropping  out  at  intervals  in  broken  layers  on  the  upper  and 
under  sides,  and  even  on  the  path  itself.  The  Mount  of  Offence  lay  on 
our  right  hand,  rising  from  the  hollow  below.  At  the  bend  of  the 
road,  where  we  turned  our  faces  almost  east,  the  huge  swell  of  Olivet 
rose  in  an  easy  slope  300  feet  above  us  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the 
other,  a  little  way  off,  was  the  Mount  of  Offence,  bare  and  yellow, 
about  a  hundred  feet  lower:  Bethany  itself  lies  400  feet  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  our  Lord  no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  when  on 
foot,  took  the  path  which  still  goes  over  the  summit,  and  is  used 
habitually  by  the  peasants  from  its  being  much  shorter  than  the  circuit 
taken  by  us  as  more  easy  for  riding. 

Passing  the  saddle  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Mount  of 
Ofi'ence,  a  small  but  delightful  valley  opened  out  on  the  lower  side, 
adorned  with  fig,  almond,  and  olive  trees,  the  road  continuing  compar- 
atively broad,  though  here  and  there  roughly  cut  out  of  the  slopes  of 
rock. 

As  we  neared  Bethany,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  winding  road  we  had  taken,  the  ground  sunk  very  slowly  on  the 
right,  with  outcrops  of  the  flat  limestone  beds,  showing  themselves  like 
steps  amidst  the  thin  grass,  on  which  goats  and  sheep  were  feeding. 
Turning  aside  in  search  of  rock  tombs,  I  was  greatly  affected  by  find- 
ing several,  a  short  way  from  the  road,  at  just  such  a  distance  from 
Bethany  as  seemed  to  suit  the  Gospel  account  of  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 

1  Ps.  xxiv.  7.    2  Joel  iiL  16, 12. 
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They  were  simply  chambers,  entered  by  going  down  two  or  three  steps 
to  a  small  level  space  before  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  hewn 
perpendicularl}',  and  then  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  dead.  Entering 
the  largest,  which  was  the  size  of  a  very  small  low  room,  I  found  it 
thick  Avith  maidenhair  fern ;  but  the  stone  had  long  ago  disappeared 
from  the  door,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  burial.  Indeed,  if  it  were  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus  there  would  be  no  such  sign.  That  it,  or  one  of  the 
others  around,  was  that  in  which  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary  had 
lain,  appeared  very  probable,  since  there  seemed  to  be  no  others 
between  them  and  Bethany.  The  tomb,  moreover,  was  outside  the 
villaoe.i  and  it  was  on  the  Jerusalem  side  of  it,-  Jesus  having  travelled 
by  way  of  the  Holy  City,  w^iich  would  lie  in  His  route  in  coming  from 
the  north.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  I  stood  on  the  very  ground 
made  sacred  by  His  footsteps,  and  that  this  was  the  very  spot  that 
heard  the  words,  "Lazarus!  come  forth!"  Here,  it  may  be,  Martha 
and  Mary,  and  the  friends  and  neighbors  who  had  come  to  console 
them,  had  seen  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  Holy  One  wet  with  tears  of 
love  for  His  friend,  and  of  grief  over  the  reign  of  sin  and  death  in  so 
fair  a  world. 

Bethany,  "  the  house  of  povert}*,"  or  as  it  is  now  called.  El  Azariyeh, 
a  corruption  from  "  Lazarus,"  ^  lies  on  one  of  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Its  New  Testament  name  may  have  risen  from  its 
being  on  the  borders  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judgea,  though  it  is  itself 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards  on  a  small  scale;  or,  with  more 
probability,  from  its  having  been  a  place  frequented  by  lepers,  who 
were  popularly  called  "  the  poor ; "  the  case  of  Simon  the  leper,  who. 
lived  here,  showing  that  it  was  a  refuge  for  his  unfortunate  class,'^  who 
were  permitted  by  the  rabbis  to  live  in  open  villages  like  Bethany, 
though  they  could  not  remain  within  the  gates  of  walled  towns  or 
cities.^  Some  have  thought  the  word  means  "house  of  dates,"  but,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds,  for  the  root  from  which  this, 
derivation  is  sought  means,  at  best,  only  "unripe  dates," ^  and  the  palm 
is  as  unfruitful  at  Bethany  as  in  other  parts  of  the  hill  country  of  Judaea. 
Over  the  highest  part  of  the  village  rise  the  fragments  of  a  to^ver  built 
bv  the  famous  Queen  Millicent,  wife  of  Fulke,  fourth  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  protect  a  cloister  of  black  nuns  which  she  founded  in  Bethany 
in  A.D.  1138,  beside  the  then  existing  church  of  St.  Lazarus.  The 
village  consists  now  of  about  forty  flat-roofed  mud  hovels,  unspeakably 
wretched  in  their  squalor,  and  the  population  is  exclusively  Mahom- 
medan.  The  children,  half  naked,  and  miserabl}^  clirty,  ran  about  us 
begging.  There  is  excellent  water,  which  enables  the  poor  creatures  to 
grow  numerous  hg,  olive,   almond,  and  carob  trees,  in  little  orchards 

1  John  xi.  30—31.     2  John  xi.  18—20.     3  The  "L"  has  been  taken  as  an  article  by  the  Arabs. 
4  Mark  xiv.  3.    5  Pelitzsch,  Durck  Krankheit,  p.  60.    6  Buxtorff's  Lex.,  p.  38. 
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enclosed  within  loose  walls,  built  of  tiie  stones  cleared  off  tlie  soil  within, 
and  running  up  and  across  the  stony  slope.  Naturally,  a  "tomb  of 
Lazarus"  is  shown,  to  which  one  descends  by  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
steps,  only  to  find  a  poor  chamber,  which  is  very  unlike  a  Jewish 
tomb.  A  church  was  built  over  tlie  spot  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
The  so-called  site  of  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  also  pointed  out; 
but  as  their  home  has  been  assigned  to  many  different  places  at  different 
times,  no  value  whatever  is  to  be  set  upon  the  claim.  IJ^othing  certain, 
in  fact,  is  known,  except  that  our  Lord  must  have  gone  to  and  from 
Jericho  by  way  of  this  village. 

In  this  sequestered  spot,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  our  Saviour 
spent  many  peaceful  hours.  Surrounded  and  tended  by  deep  and  faith- 
ful love,  He  often  refreshed  Himself  here,  after  His  weary  and  disturb- 
ing conflicts  with  the  pettiness  and  bigotry  of  the  orthodox  theologians 
of  His  people  in  Jerusalem.  At  home  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  its  fam- 
ilies, and  well  known  in  the  hamlets  around.  He  could  send  His  disci- 
ples before  Him,  without  pre-intimation,  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the  ass 
on  which  He  was  about  to  ride  into  the  city.^  Hither  He  came,  every 
night,  in  the  last  week  of  His  life,  till  He  Avas  betrayed,  taking  the 
footpath,  one  may  suppose,  over  the  top  of  Olivet,  rather  than  the 
camel  road  round  its  south  slope,  by  which  I  had  ridden.  He  had  no 
such  true  friends  in  Jerusalem  as  those  on  this  spot.  Bethany  remains 
for  ever  sacred  as  the  home  offender  ideal  friendship,  realized  in  that 
of  Martha  and  Mary  for  our  Lord.  One  could  linger,  even  amidst  its 
present  misery,  to  drink  in  the  landscape  around,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  Redeemer  must  so  often  have  rested, — the  blossoming  trees  round 
the  huts;  the  green  hollow,  near  at  hand,  below;  the  reddish-brown 
slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  behind,  and,  on  the  south-east,  as  one 
looks  over  a  large  tract  of  olive-trees  below,  the  table-land  of  the  Moab 
hills,  pink  and  grey,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea;  the  rough,  barren,  brown 
waste  of  slopes  and  peaks  of  the  wilderness  of  Jud^a  ;  the  flat-topped 
cone  of  the  Frank  Mountain,  and  the  pink  hills  of  Quarantania,  far 
down  in  the  depression  towards  Jericho. 

Up  from  that  depth  of  nearly  3,000  feet  below  Bethany  joyous 
multitudes  of  Galilean  pilgrims,  journeying  to  the  Feast,  came,  and 
accompanied  the  Saviour  on  His  last  ascent  to  Jerusalem.  Joy  filled 
all  hearts  but  His,  for  not  only  was  the  Passover  at  hand,  but  as  Gali- 
leans fhey  were  proud  of  "Jesus  the  prophet,"  from  their  own  Galilean 
town  of  Nazareth,  and  were  ready  to  hail  Plim  as  the  long-expected 
Messiah.  On  His  side,  it  was  becoming  that  now,  on  the  eve  of  His 
self-sacrifice.  He  should  solemnly  assume  the  headship  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  God,  soon  to  be  founded  by  His  atoning  death,  and  by  a  formal 
act,  clearly  understood  when  men  came  to  reflect,  claina  the  mysterious 
1  Matt.  xxi.  2. 
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diguitj  of  the  Christ,  or  Anointed,  of  God.  From  Bethan}^,  therefore, 
with  its  heights  of  wild  uplands  over  it  and  the  long  ridge  of  Olivet 
shutting  out  the  troubles  of  the  tumultuous  city  on  its  western  side.  He 
set  forth,  on  the  opening  morning  of  His  Passion  Week,  after  resting 
the  night  before  in  the  peaceful  cottage  of  His  friends.-  The  road  He 
took  was  undoubtedly  that  by  which  I  had  come ;  the  creature  He 
rode,  an  ass,  the  symbol  of  early  Jewish  royalty,  and  then  even  more 
the  usual  creature  for  riding  than  now,  though  it  is  still  used  by  all 
ranks.  "  Two  streams  of  people  met  as  He  advanced.^  The  one 
poured  out  from  the  cit}",  and  as  they  came  through  the  gardens,  whose 
clusters  of  palms  rose  on  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Olivet,  they  cut 
down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their  Avont  at  the  Feast  of  TalDernacles, 
ancl  moved  upwards  towards  Bethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  welcome. 
From  Bethany  streamed  forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  on 
the  previous  night,  and  who  came  testifying  to  the  great  event  at  the 
sepulchre  of  Lazarus.^  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is 
now  a  rough  but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain  track,  winding 
over  rock  and  loose  stones;  a  steep  declivity  below,  on  the  left;  the 
sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet  above  it,  on  the  right;  fig-trees,  below  and 
above,  here  and  there  growing  out  of  the  rocky  soil.  Along  the  road 
the  multitudes  threw  down  the  branches  which  they  cut  as  they  went 
along,  or  spread  out  a  rude  matting,  formed  of  the  palm  branches  they 
had  already  cut  as  they  came  out.  The  larger  portion — those,  perhaps, 
who  escorted  Him  from  Bethany — unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from 
their  shoulders,  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a 
momentary  carpet  as  He  approached.^  The  two  streams  met  midway. 
Half  of  the  vast  mass,  turning  round,  preceded ;  the  other  half  followed."^ 
Gradually,  the  long  procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge,  where  first 
begins  'the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives'  towards  Jerusalem.  At 
this  point  the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
city.  The  Temple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the 
slopes  of  Olivet  on  the  right;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now, 
for  the  most  part,  a  rough  field,  crowned  with  the  Mosque  of  David, 
and  the  angle  of  the  western  walls,  but  then  covered  with  houses  to  its 
base,  surmounted  by  the  Castle  of  Herod,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Palace  of  David,  from  which  that  portion  of  Jerusalem,  emphatically 
'  The  City  of  David,'  derived  its  name.  It  was  at  this  precise  point, 
'as  He  drew  near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  '^  (may  it  not 
have  been  from  the  sight  thus  opening  upon  them?)  that  the  shout  of 
triumph  burst  forth  from  the  multitude,  '  Hosanna  to  theSon  of  David! 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
Kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  father  David.      Hosanna — peace — glory 

1  I  quote  the  exquisite  description  of  Dean  Stanley  in  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  187.    2  John  xli.  7. 
3  Matt.  xxi.  8.    4  Mark  xi.  8.    5  Luke  xix.  37. 
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ill  the  liighest.'i  There  was  a  pause,  as  the  shout  rang  througli  the 
long  defile ;  and  as  the  Pharisees  who  stood  by  in  the  crowd  com- 
plained,^  He  pointed  to  the  stones  which,  strewn  beneath  their  feet, 
would  immediately  'cry  out'  if  'these  held  their  peace.' 

"Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind  the 
intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments,  and  the  path  mounts 
again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and, 
in  an  instant,  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view.  As  now  the  Mosque  of 
El  Aksa  rises,  like  a  ghost,  from  the  earth,  before  the  traveller  stands 
on  tlie  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen  the  Temple  tower;  as  now  the 
vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary,  so  then  must  have  spread 
the  Temple  courts;  as  now  the  grey  city  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then 
the  magnificent  city,  with  its  background — long  since  vanished  away 
— of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western  plateau  behind.  Immediately 
below  was  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth,  as 
it  joins  the  Valley  of  Hiiinom,  and  thus  giving  full  effect  to  the  great 
peculiarity  of  Jerusalem,  seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as 
of  a  city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
this  rise  and  turn  of  the  road — this  rocky  ledge — was  the  exact  point 
where  the  multitude  paused  again,  and  He,  when  He  beheld  the  city, 
wept  over  it." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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As  I  returned  from  Bethany'I  left  the  mountain  road  at  this  point 
and  guided  my  beast  down  the  steep  bridle  path  that  leads  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Siloam,  reaching  the  valley  at  the  north  end  of  it,  after  a  de- 
scent in  some  parts  steep  and  unpleasant.  The  position  of  the  Potters' 
Gate,  to  which  Jeremiah  "went  down"  from  his  house  on  Mount 
Zion,^  and  saw  "the  vessel  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,"  and 
where,  after  this,  he  bought  a  potter's  earthen  bottle,  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  over  against  Siloam,  the  water  of  which  was 
favorable  to  the  trades  of  potters,  tanners,  and  fullers,  and  has  attracted 
tliem  to  this  spot  in  almost  all  ages.  In  our  version,  the  gate  is  called 
the  "eastern,"  but  it  ought  to  be  "the  potsherd"  or  "Potters'  Gate." 
There  appears,  liowever,  to  have  once  been  a  gate  at  the  south-west  of 

1  Matt.  xxi.  9;  Mark  xi.  9;  John  xii.  13;  Luke  xix.  37.    2  Luke  xix.  39.   3  Jer.  xviii.  2;  xix.  1. 
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the  city,  near  the  Sultan's  Pool,  and  it  is  striking  to  find  that  the  heaps 
of  rubbish  in  that  part,  below  the  walls,  consist  largely  of  fragments 
of  very  ancient  pottery,  as  if  thrown  out  in  early  ages  at  the  gate 
where  the  potters  had  their  works. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  Avatch  the  art  of  these  clever  craftsmen  in 
any  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  I  have  stood  beside  them  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  Cairo,  and  in  different  towns  of  Palestine,  and  have  never 
wearied  of  noticing  the  illustrations  of  Scripture  metaphors  and  lan- 
guage they  unconsciously  supplied.  Nothing  could  be  more  rude  than 
their  workshops:  indeed,  no  stable  in  England  is  half  so  wretched  as 
some  of  them.  A  coarse  wooden  bench,  behind  which  the  potter  sits 
at  his  wheel — a  thick  disc  of  wood,  from  the  centre  of  which  stands 
up  an  axle,  surmounted  by  another  small  disc  ;  both  turning  horizon- 
tally when  the  lower  one  is  put  into  swift  revolution  by  the  foot.  On 
the  upper  wooden  circle  he  throws  down  from  a  heap  lying  on  his 
bench  a  lump  of  clay  duly  softened  beforehand ;  the  circle  is  made  to 
spin  round ;  he  shapes  the  clay  into  a  low  sugarloaf  cone  with  both 
hands,  makes  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  whirling  mass  with  his  thumb, 
and  opens  it  till  he  can  put  his  left  hand  inside;  sprinkles  it,  as 
needed,  with  water,  from  a  vessel  beside  him  ;  a  small  jiiece  of  wood 
in  his  right  hand  smoothing  the  outside  as  it  turns,  Avhile  the  other 
hand  smooths  and  shapes  the  inside :  both  hands  assisting  to  give 
whatever  shape  is  desired  to  the  wdiole.  One  is  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Jeremiah,  as  he  looks  on,  "  O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  )'ou 
as  the  potter?  saith  the  Lord.  Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's 
hands,  so  are  ye  in  my  hand,  O  house  of  Israel."  ^  Often,  from  some 
defect  in  the  lump,  or  from  some  misadventure,  there  is  a  failure  :  the 
clay  has  been  made  too  thin,  or  there  is  some  other  fault.  The  vessel 
is  then  abruptly  marred,  by  squeezing  the  mass  together  again  into  a 
cone  ;  and  beginning  afresh,  the  potter  makes  it,  perhaps,  into  some- 
thing quite  different.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  prophet.  "  The 
vessel  that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter ;  so 
he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make 
it."  2  It  is  to  this  that  Isaiah  also  refers,  when  he  asks,  "Shall  the 
clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What  makest  thou?  or  thy  work. 
He  hath  no  hands  ?"^  So,  also,  St.  Paul  demands,  "Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make 
one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor?  "* 

The  pottery  of  the  East,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is  amazingly 
brittle,  even  when  the  vessel  is  large  and  seems  strong.  None  of  it  is 
now  glazed,  for  the  art  of  glazing  appears  to  be  lost  among  Eastern 
potters,  and  tliis  may  increase  its  fragility.     No  one  who  has  specu- 

J  Jer.  xviii.  6.    2  Jer.  xvlii.  i.     3  Isa.  xlv.  9 :  xxix.  16.    4  Rom.  ix.  20, 21. 
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lated  in  delicate  cups  or  bottles,  or  small  jars  of  red  or  black  clay,  at 
any  great  pottery  centre  in  Syria  or  Palestine,  can  have  failed  to  real- 
ize how  readily  it  goes  to  pieces.  I  have  before  remarked  that  a 
momentary  forgetfulness  in  putting  it  down  too  quickly,  frequently 
causes  "  the  pitcher  to  be  broken  at  the  fountain,"  ^  so  that  the  poor 
peasant  girl  who  came  to  draw  water  has  to  go  disconsolate  home, 
without  her  supply.  There  is  much  greater  force,  therefore,  in  Isaiah's 
words  than  there  would  be  if  Eastern  pottery  Avere  as  strong  as  ours, 
when  he  threatens  Judah  that  God  "shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of 
the  potter's  vessel  that  is  broken  in  pieces  :  He  shall  not  spare,  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from 
the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  withal  out  of  the  pit."^  Even  the  largest 
jar  is  broken  into  pieces  by  a  comparatively  slight  blow,  and  hence, 
when  destruction  is  intentional,  the  ruin  is  very  complete.  The  image 
of  the  Psalmist  is  thus  very  terrible  when  he  says  that  the  Lord  will 
"dash  his  enemies  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."^  Wherever  an 
Oriental  turns,  he  can  realize  this  as  we  cannot.  The  ground  about 
ancient  Memphis,  as  I  have  said,  is  largely  composed  of  bits  of  pottery, 
and  the  quantity  round  some  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Bashan  is  equally 
wonderful.  It  might  be  raked  out  in  heaps  from  many  of  the  mounds,  in 
different  parts  of  the  countr}^,  on  which  towns  or  villages  formerly  stood. 
Wherever  deep  excavations  are  made  round  any  city,  the  wreck  of  its 
past  is  found  to  consist,  in  great  part,  of  broken  pottery.  Still,  when 
accident  has  caused  the  breaking  of  a  large  vessel,  there  are  naturally 
some  fragments  comparatively  large,  and  these  are  still  of  some  use. 
A  hollow  piece  serves  as  a  cup  in  which  to  lift  water  from  the  spring, 
either  to  drink  or  to  fill  a  jar.  But  Judah  is  to  be  destroyed  so  utterly 
that  it  will  be  like  the  wreck  of  a  potter's  vessel,  of  which  no  sherd  is 
left  for  this  humble  use.  Nothing  is  more  common,  moreover,  than 
for  neighbors  to  borrow  a  few  lighted  coals  in  a  hollow  potsherd  from 
each  other,  to  kindle  their  fire,  or  for  a  poor  man  to  come,  in  the  even- 
ing, to  the  baker's  oven  with  his  lowly  fire-pan  and  get  from  it  a  few 
glowing  embers,  to  boil  his  tin  of  coffee,  or  heat  his  simple  food.  But 
Judah  would  perish  so  completely  that  it  would  be  like  the  shivered 
atoms  of  a  vessel  no  piece  of  which  could  "take  fire  from  the  hearth." 
Jeremiah's  symbolical  acts,  however,  gain  still  another  illustration 
from  Eastern  habits.  He  was  commanded  "  to  go  forth  into  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  which  is  by  the  entry  of  the  Potters'  Gate,"  and  break  the 
bottle  in  the  sight  of  the  men  that  went  with  him,  and  say,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Even  so  will  I  break  this  people  and  this  city, 
as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel,  that  cannot  be  made  whole  again." ■^ 
The  unchanging  East  would  understand  this  to-day  as  vividly  as  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet,  for  it  is  still  the  custom  to  dash  down  a  piece  of 

1  Eccles.  xii.  6.    2  Isa.  xxx.  14.    3  Ps.  ii.  9.     4  Jer.  xix.  2, 10, 11. 
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pottery  wlien  one  desires  to  show  tlie  ruin  he  wishes  to  overtake  the 
object  of  his  fierce  anger.  Running  np  to  him,  he  hurls  it  to  the 
ground,  as  a  scenic  imprecation  of  hke  ruin  on  hjm  and  his. 

The  ride  up  the  slope  of  Moriah,  over  the  hundred  feet  of  rubbish 
under  which  the  natural  rock  is  biuied,  is  by  a  bridle  path,  in  places 
uncomfortably  steep,  but  you  get  to  the  top  at  last,  near  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Temple  area.  Riding  slowly  along  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
one  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  size  of  the  stones  and  the  strength  of 
the  wall.  It  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  about  forty  feet  high 
at  this  place,  though,  at  others,  where  the  rock  is  high,  it  is  only 
twenty-five  feet  above  it.  This  eastern  side  is  especially  venerable; 
rows  of  immense  stones,  beautifully  cut  and  set,  running  along  a  short 
distance  above  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  for  a  great  depth  below  it. 
The  effect  of  the  walls  altogether,  as  they  now  stand,  is  very  pictur- 
esque. To  form  a  conception  of  the  appearance  of  Jerusalem,  seen 
from  without,  one  has  to  imagine  a  circuit  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  fortifications,  yellow  with  age,  and  looking  stronger,  perhaps, 
than  in  a  military  sense  they  really  are;  their  outline  broken  by 
salient  angles  and  square  towers,  surmounted  by  battlements  and 
pierced  with  loopholes. 

North  of  tlie  city  are  some  grand  old  tombs,  which  interested  me 
greatly.  The  most  famous  of  these,  known  popularly  as  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  lie  about  half  a  mile  straight  north  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  past  the  great  northern  olive-grove,  a  few  j^ards  east  of  the  road 
to  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem.  The  rocks  in  the  valley  leading  to 
them  are  full  of  ordinary  sepulchres.  A  slope,  thirty-two  feet  wide, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leads  down  eighteen  feet  to  a  great  court,  also 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  the  size  of  more  than  ninety  feet  long  and 
nearly  ninety  feet  broad.^  Originally,  the  floor  of  this  great  excava- 
tion must  have  been  considerably  lower,  as  there  is  a  deep  bed  of  rub- 
bish over  it.  The  sides  are  perpendicular,  and  hewn  smooth.  Before 
rcciching  the  incline,  however,  to  enter  this  great  open  hall,  as  I  may 
call  it,  you  go  down  a  flight  of  broad,  high  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
pass  across  a  large,  square  ante-chamber,  between  which  and  the  great 
hall  below,  the  rock  has  been  left  four  and  a  half  feet  thick,  to  serve 
as  a  wall,  where  not  cut  away  to  allow  of  the  incline.  As  you  turn  to 
the  west,  the  portico  of  the  tombs  faces  you — a  chamber  tliirty-nine 
feet  long,  seventeen  wide,  and  fifteen  high,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
front,  once  adorned  with  four  pillars,  two  of  which  are  gone,  while  the 
other  two  are  broken  down.  The  rock  above  is  beautifully  sculptured 
in  the  later  Roman  style,  with  wreaths,  fruit,  and  foliage,  which  extend 
quite  across  the  whole  breadth  of  neai'ly  thirty  feet,  and  hang  down 
the  sides.  The  entrance  to  the  tombs  is  on  the  south  side  of  this  por- 
1  92%  by  87,  Kobinson's  measurement. 
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tico,  and  was  intensely  interesting  from  the  fact  that  beside  the 
entrance  stood  a  great  round  stone,  Avhich  was  intended  to  be  rolled 
forward,  as  a  door,  to  close  it;  such  a  stone  as  might  have  been  "rolled 
away  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre."  ^  Lighting  candles  and  going 
inside,  we  found  that  one  chamber  led  to  another — four  in  all,  each 
branching  oft"  into  numerous  tombs,  so  that  there  is  space,  in  the 
whole,  for  a  large  number  of  burials;  the  excavations  extending  about 
seventy-five  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty  from  east  to  west,  all  in 
the  depth  of  the  hill  and  independent  of  the  great  outer  courts.  Mr. 
Fergusson^  thinks  that  this  wonderful  mausoleum  was  that  of  Herod 
the  Great,  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  he  was  buried 
at  the  Frank  Mountain;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
situated  here.  Having  embraced  Judaism  in  her  own  country,  a 
province  of  what  had  been  the  original  kingdom  of  Assyria,  she  came 
to  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  48,  with  her  son  Izates,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Ultimately  returning  home,  her  body  was  brought  back  to 
Jerusalem  for  burial.  The  fact  that  Izates  had  twenty-four  sons  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  extent  of  the  tomb. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  this  wonderful  burial-place  are 
the  traditional  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  the  true  history  of  which  is  quite 
unknown:  the  name  having  been  given,  apparentl}^,  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  receptacles  for  bodies  corresponds  roughly  with  the 
reputed  number  of  those  composing  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  seventy  members,  though  its  ever 
having  existed  at  all  is  now  called  in  question.  The  tombs  have  at 
least  an  historical  value,  besides  being  interesting  in  themselves,  as 
showing  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  before  it  finally  rose 
against  Rome.  As  in  the  tomb  of  Helena,  there  is  a  portico  in  front 
of  them,  but  the  ornamentation  is  quite  different.  From  this  porch  a 
door  opens  into  a  chamber  about  twenty  feet  long  and  eight  high,  cut 
in  the  rock;  its  sides  hewn  into  receptacles  for  the  dead,  one  over  the 
other,  while  side  openings  lead  to  other  chambers,  the  walls  of  which 
are  hollowed  into  narrow,  deep  recesses,  into  which  bodies  could  be 
thrust,  with  the  feet  pointing,  from  all  sides,  to  the  central  open  space. 
There  are  three  entrances,  all  from  the  west,  to  three  different  tombs, 
which,  in  all,  provide  places  for  about  sixty  corpses. 

Another  striking  tomb  lies  in  the  rocks  east  of  the  Nablus  road, 
some  distance  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
called  by  the  Jews  "  The  Tomb  of  the  Seventy,"  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned in  tlie  previous  paragraph.  This  other  tomb  is  held  in  still 
greater  honor  as  the  traditional  resting-place  of  Simon  the  Just,  one  of 
the  most  famous  successors  of  Ezra,  and  high  priest  for  forty  years; 

1  Mark.  xvi.  3.    2  Diet,  of  the  Bible:  art.  "  Tombs." 
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a  greatly  venerated  Jewish  worthy,  whose  praise  is  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  passage  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach:  "Simon,  the  high  priest, 
the  son  of  Onias,  in  his  life  fortified  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
days  repaired  the  Temple.  By  him  was  the  foundation  wall  of  the 
Temple  raised  to  double  its  former  height,  and  the  lofty  rampart  of 
the  wall  restored  round  it.  In  his  days  the  cistern  was  hewn  out, 
which  in  its  size  was  like  the  brazen  sea.  He  cared  for  the  people,  to 
keep  them  from  calamity,  and  fortified  the  city  with  a  wall. 

"  How  gloriously  did  he  shine  forth  when  the  people  were  round 
him,  when  he  came  forth  from  behind  the  curtain  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies !  He  was  like  the  morning  star  shining  through  the  clouds ; 
like  the  moon  at  the  full!  As  the  sun  shines  back  from  the  Temple 
of  the  Most  High,  as  the  glorious  rainbow  shines  between  the  showers! 
As  tlie  blooming  rose  in  the  days  of  spring,  as  lilies  beside  the  springs 
of  water,  as  the  branches  of  the  frankincense-tree  in  the  days  of  sum- 
mer, as  glowing  incense  in  the  censer,  as  a  vessel  of  beaten  gold,  set 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  as  a  fair  olive-tree  budding  forth 
fruit,  and  as  a  cypress-tree  growing  up  even  to  the  clouds!  "^ 

The  tomb  is  cut  into  the  rock,  but  a  wall  has  been  built  in  recent 
times  across  the  entrance  to  the  porch,  an  iron  door,  however,  with  a 
small  barred  window  at  the  side  of  it,  giving  access.  The  front  of  the 
tomb  is  carefully  whitewashed,  just  as,  in  old  times,  the  sepulchres 
were  "whited,"- to  prevent  passers-by  coming  near  them  and  being- 
defiled.  Anyone  who  was  thus  rendered  unclean  had  to  remain  so  for 
seven  days,  and  had  to  go  through  a  tedious  and  expensive  purifica- 
tion, while,  if  it  happened  as  he  was  going  up  to  a  feast,  it  disqualified 
him  from  taking  part  in  it.^  Nor  was  this  all:  to  refuse  to  purify 
oneself  was  followed  by  being  "cut  oft'  from  Israel."  The  Jews  with 
their  children  visit  this  reputed  tomb  of  Simon  on  the  thirty-third  day 
after  the  Passover — a  day  sacred  to  his  memory,  and  when  inside,  light 
wicks  which  float  in  a  basin  of  oil,  in  honor  of  him.  Charity  is  dis- 
pensed by  them  on  this  occasion  in  a  strange  way.  Many  cut  or  shave 
off  part  of  their  hair  and  of  that  of  their  children,  or  even  the  whole  of 
it,  and  give  away  as  much  silver  as  the  hair  weighs!  The  origin  of 
this  strange  custom  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  always  connected  with  a 
vow.  Like  everything  Jewish,  it  is  very  ancient,  since  Paul  is  men- 
tioned as  "having  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea :  for  he  had  made  a 
vow;"*  and  the  four  men  in  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  hav- 
ing a  vow  were  required,  as  part  of  it,  to  shave  their  lieads.^  Perhaps 
the  practice  arose  from  some  association  with  the  vow  of  the  Nazarites, 
who  were  required  to  shaVe  their  heads  if  they  came  near  a  dead 
body. 6     This  would  accourjt  for  the  usage  in  those  who  visit  the  tomb 

1  EccUis.  1. 1—10.    The  English  version  is  amended  in  this  quotation.    2  Matt,  xxiii.  27.    3  Niun. 
xix.  11.    4  Acts  xviii.  18.    5  Acts  xxi.  23,  24.    6  Num.  vi.  6,  9, 18. 
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of  Simou,  but,  of  course,  it  does  not  explain  it  iu  the  cases  quoted  in 
the  Acts. 

Lying  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  Jerusalem  has  a  climate  in  some 
respects  very  dift'erent  from  what  might  be  expected  so  far  to  the  south, 
but  characteristic,  more  or  less  of  the  whole  of  the  ancient  territory  of 
Israel  west  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  fact  that  it,  too,  lay  high  above  the 
sea-level. 

Rain  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  more  than  ninety  times, 
but  incidental  notices  show  that  the  seasons  in  their  vicissitudes  of 
moisture  and  dryness  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages.  It  is  still  as 
rare  as  in  the  days  of  Samuel  that  there  should  be  thunder  and  rain  in 
the  wheat  harvest,  and  the  occurrence  would  be  as  disturbing  to  the 
minds  of  the  peasants  now  as  when  the  great  prophet  foretold  it.^  It 
would,  moreover,  be  as  appalling  a  calamity  in  our  day  as  it  was  in 
that  of  Ahab,  that  there  should  be  no  dew  nor  rain  during  three  years 
and  a  half.-  Great  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  like  that  through  which 
Elijah  ran  before  the  chariot  of  the  king  to  Jezreel,^  still  burst  on  tiie 
land  in  tlie  rainy  season,  and  those  who  have  then  to  be  abroad  may 
sometimes  be  seen,  in  their  cotton  clothes,  "trembling  for  the  great 
rain"  like  the  people  gathered  to  hear  the  law  in  the  days  of  Ezra.* 

One  half  of  the  year,  in  Palestine,  is  well-nigh  cloudless  sunshine ; 
the  other  half  is  more  or  less  rainy;  the  result  of  observations  con- 
tinued for  twenty-two  years^  showing  that  the  average  number  of  days 
on  which  rain  falls  in  the  moist  season  is  188 ;  exactly,  one  may  say, 
half  of  the  365  days  of  the  whole  year.  In  some  years,  however,  wet 
days  may  be  comparatively  few,  while  in  others  there  may  be  even  a 
hundred  more  than  this  minimum.  It  does  not  rain  every  day  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  any  part  of  the  year,  intervals  of  fine  weather  occur- 
ring, with  rare  exceptions,  after  a  day  or  two  of  moisture.  Whole 
weeks,  indeed,  may  pass  without  a  shower  at  the  time  when  rains  are 
most  expected,  and  these  bright  days  or  weeks,  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  are  among  the  most  delightful  in  the  year.  There  are,  never- 
theless, continuous  periods  of  rain,  but  they  seldom  last  more  than 
seven  or  eight  days,  though  in  rare  cases  it  rains  and  snows  for  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  days  together.  The  rainy  season,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  say  elsewhere,  divides  itself  into  three  stages :  first,  the  early 
rain,  which  moistens  the  land  after  the  heat  of  summer,  and  fits  it  for 
ploughing  and  sowing ;  then,  the  abundant  winter  rains,  which  soak 
the  ground,  fill  the  pools  and  cisterns,  and  replenish  the  springs;  and 
last  of  all,  the  latter,  or  spring  rain,  which  swells  the  growing  ears,  and 
pours  a  supply  of  moistm-e  down  to  their  roots,  enabling  them  to  with- 
stand the  dry  heat  of  summer.     Between  each  of  these  rains,  however, 

1  1  Sam.  xii.  18.    2  1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  James  v.  17.    3 1  Kings  xviii.45, 46.    4  Ezrax.9.    5  Pal.  Explor. 
Fund  Report,  1883,  p.  8  ff.  ' 
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there  ]s  a  bright  and  joyful  interval,  often  of  considerable  length,  so 
that  in  some  years  one  may  travel  over  all  the  land  in  February  or 
March  without  suspecting  that  the  latter  rains  have  yet  to  fall. 

Snow  covers  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  two  winters  in  three,  but  it 
generally  comes  in  small  quantities,  and  soon  disappears.  Yet  there 
are  sometimes  very  snowy  winters.  That  of  1879,  for  example,  left 
behind  it  seventeen  inches  of  snow,  even  where  there  was  no  drift,  and 
the  strange  spectacle  of  snow  lying  unmelted  for  two  or  three  weeks 
Avas  seen  in  the  hollows  on  the  hillsides.  Thousands  of  jxars  have 
wrought  no  change  in  this  aspect  of  the  winter  months,  for  Benaiah, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men,  "  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit,  in  the 
time  of  snow  ;  "^  and  it  is  noted  in  Proverbs  as  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  good  wife  that  "she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow."^ 

The  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  or  winter  rains  is  very 
uncertain,  October,  in  some  years,  being  more  or  less  rainy,  while  in 
others  no  rain  falls  till  November.  The  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  spring 
or  "  latter"  rains  is  equally  doubtful:  varying,  in  difierent  seasons,  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  There  is  sometimes,  moreover, 
an  interval  of  several  weeks,  occasionally  as  many  as  five,  between  the 
first  rains  of  October  and  the  heavy  winter  rains  in  December ;  a  pass- 
ing shower  or  two  in  the  long  succession  of  bright  days  alone  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  season.  So,  also,  the  latter  rains  sometimes  virtually 
end  in  the  middle  of  April,  with  perhaps  only  three  or  four  rainy  davs 
for  a  month  or  more  afterwards,  when  the  last  grateful  spring  shower 
makes  way  for  the  waterless  months  of  summer.  The  harvest,  of 
course,  depends  entirelj^  on  the  rainfall ;  but,  while  too  little  moisture 
is  fatal,  too  much  is  almost  as  hurtful.  The  peasant  looks  forward 
with  most  confidence  to  abundant  crops  when  plentiful  winter  showers 
fall  on  a  large  number  of  days,  without  any  long  break  of  fine  weather, 
and  when  there  is  a  copious  fall  of  rain  in  spring. 

The  lowest  temperature  noticed  in  Jerusalem  during  twenty-one 
years  was  on  the  20th  of  January,  1864,  when  the  mercury  sank  seven 
degrees  below  freezing,  but  it  occasionally  reaches  the  freezing  point 
in  February  and  October  also,  and  once  it  did  so  even  in  April.  You 
may  count  on  five  or  six  frosty  nights  in  the  course  of  a  winter,  but 
the  sun  melts  the  thin  ice  before  noon,  except  in  places  out  of  its 
reach,  though  on  the  open  hills  the  temperature  must  necessarily  be 
lov.'er  than  in  the  city.  The  heat  of  a  brazier  is  hence  often  very 
agreeable  during  the  months  in  which,  after  the  heat  of  a  Palestine 
summer,  the  register  thus  drops  once  and  again  to  the  verge  of  freez- 
ing, and  for  days  together  the  air  is  most  disagreeably  cold.  It  was 
in  such  biting  weather  that  Jehoiakim  sat  in  the  winter  house — that 
part  of  the  Palace  of  David  on  Zion  which  faced  south — in  the  ninth, 
1  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.   2  Frov.  xxxi.  21. 
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or  cold  month,  Kislew  (corresponding  nearly  to  our  December),  glad 
of  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  brazier  in  the  middle  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  windows  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  no  glass — 
when  he  cut  up  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  with  the  scribe's 
knife,  and  burnt  it.^  It  was  in  this  cold  month,  also,  that  the  people 
sat  trembling  for  cold  in  the  great  rain,  when  gathered  at  the  sum- 
mons of  Ezra; 2  and  it  was  in  the  next  or  tenth  month — our  January 
— that  Esther  was  first  brought  before  King  Ahasuerus,  both  of  them, 
no  doubt,  arrayed  in  the  richest  winter  costume  of  Persia.^ 

The  wind  plays  a  great  part  in  the  comfort  of  the  population  in 
Palestine,  and  in  the  returns  of  the  soil,  for  the  north  wind  is  cold,  the 
south  warm,  the  east  dry,  and  the  west  moist.  Winds,  lighter  or 
stronger,  from  some  point  of  the  north  seem  to  be  the  most  common, 
for  the}^  blow,  perhaps  only  in  a  zephyr,  on  almost  half  the  days  of 
the  year:*  creating  the  cold  in  winter,  but  in  summer  bringing  chills 
which  are  much  dreaded  by  the  lightly  dressed  natives,  especially 
those  of  the  maritime  plain,  as  producing  sore  throats,  fevers,  and 
dysenteries.  "Cold  cometh  out  of  the  north  ;"  ^  but  so  does  "fair 
weather,"^  for  "the  north  wind  driveth  away  rain:""^  a  character- 
istic recognized  in  its  native  name,  "  the  heavenly,"  apparently  from 
the  glorious  blue  sky  which  marks  it. 

A  few  calm  days  in  summer,  with  no  winds,  is  suf&cient  to  make 
the  heat  very  unpleasant  in  Jerusalem.  The  air  becomes  dry,  and  al- 
most as  destitute  of  ozone  as  a  sirocco.  A  delightful  mitigation  of 
this  state  of  things  is  usually  found,  however,  in  a  strong  west  wind 
from  the  sea,  blowing  over  the  city  in  the  afternoon.  The  Hebrews 
distinguished  winds  only  as  blowing  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
hence  when  we  read,  "  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  thou  south, 
and  blow  upon  my  garden,"**  the  north-west  or  south-west  wind  is 
meant,  since  it  rarely  blows  directly  from  the  north  or  the  south. 
This  wind,  from  some  point  of  the  west,  is  felt  at  Joppa  as  early  as 
nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  but,  as  becomes  the  East,  it  travels  leisurely, 
reaching  Jerusalem,  generally,  only  about  two  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon; sometimes,  indeed,  not  till  much  later.  Subsiding  after  sunset, 
it  soon  rises  again,  and  continues  for  most  of  the  night,  bathing  and 
renewing  the  parched  face  of  nature  with  the  refreshing  vapors  it  has 
brought  from  the  ocean,  and  constituting  "  the  dew"  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Should  it  not  reach  the  hills,  as  sometimes  happens,  Jerusalem 
suffers  greatly,  but  near  tlie  sea  its  moist  coolness  is  a  daily  visitor. 
When  the  weather  is  very  hot  on  the  hills,  and  this  relief  fails,  the 
languor  and  oppression  become  almost  insupportable. 

Easterly  winds  are  common  all  round  the  year,  but  are  especially 

1  Jer.  xxxvi.  22,  23.    2  Ezra  x.  9.    3  Esther  ii.  16.    4  182  days.    5  Job  xxxvii.  9.    6  Job  xxxvil. 
22.    7  Prov.  XXV.  23.    8  Cant.  iv.  16. 
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frequent  in  tlie  latter  half  of  May  and  of  October,  and  most  unusual 
in  summer.  Dry,  stimulating,  and  very  agreeable,  during  the  cold 
months,  if  not  too  strong,  they  are  dreaded  in  the  hot  months  from 
their  suffocating  heat  and  dryness,  and  from  the  haze  and  sand  which 
at  times  come  with  them.  In  the  summer  they  are  known  as  the 
sirocco,^  which,  when  intense,  is  a  veritable  calamity.  It  dries  the 
throat,  bringing  on  catarrh  and  bronchial  affections;  while  its  lack  of 
ozone  makes  one  unwilling  to  work  with  either  mind  or  body;  it  cre- 
ates violent  headache  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  causes  general  rest- 
lessness and  depression  of  sprits,  sleepless  nights  or  bad  dreams,  thirst, 
quickened  pulse,  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  sometimes  even  fever.  Such  effects  are  vividly  painted 
in  the  story  of  Jonah,  whose  spirit  this  overpowering  wind  so  utterly 
broke  for  the  time  that  he  thought  it  better  to  die  than  to  live.^  Man 
and  beast  alike  I'eel  weak  and  sick  while  it  blows.  Furniture  dries 
and  cracks,  paper  curls  up,  vegetation  withers.  Though  it  is  usually 
gentle,  it  at  times  comes  in  fierce  storms,  laden  with  the  fine  sand  of 
the  eastern  or  south-eastern  desert  and  waterless  regions  over  which  it 
has  passed ;  blinding  and  paining  those  who  encounter  it,  and  raising 
the  temperature  to  over  100°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  it  burns  the  skin  like 
the  dry  air  of  an  oven.  I  myself  have  felt  it  painfully  oppressive,  al- 
though I  never  had  to  endure  its  more  severe  effects.  In  a  violent 
sirocco  the  sk\^  is  veiled  in  yellow  obscurity,  through  which  the  sun, 
shorn  of  its  beams,  looks  like  a  smoking  ball  of  fire,  while  dancing 
pillars  of  sand  raised  by  whirlwinds,  and  looking  from  afar  like  pillars 
of  smoke,  often  mark  it,  and  threaten  at  times  to  overwhelm  both  man 
and  beast.  The  terrible  imagery  of  the  prophet  Joel  presents  these 
phenomena  heightened  to  suit  the  great  crisis  he  fortells,  for  the 
heavens  in  such  a  storm  seem  to  show  "blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of 
smoke. "^  How  the  east  wind  dries  up  the  springs  and  fountains; 
how  it  withers  the  flowers,  and  turns  the  tinder-like  leaves  to  dust,  so 
that  they  disappear ;  how  it  destroys  the  bloom  of  nature  as  with  a  fiery 
stream,  and  takes  away  the  hope  of  harvest  when  it  sweeps  over  a  field 
before  the  time  of  ripening ;  how  it  scorches  the  vineyard,  and  shrivels 
the  grape  in  the  cluster;  and  how,  after  it  has  passed  away,  the  dew  and 
rain,  at  times,  refresh  and  revivify  the  thirsty  earth,  is  painted  by  the 
Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  with  the  force  of  personal  observation.'* 

In  this  storm- wind  of  the  desert,  Israel  beheld  an  illustration  of  the 
awful  power  of  Jehovah,  and  thought  of  it  as  the  very  "breath''  of 
His  anger.'^  Its  swift  and  utter  withering  of  grass  and  flowers,  so  that 
they  disappear  before  it  like  the  stubble  it  burns  up,*^  is  constantly  used 
by  the  sacred   writers  to  illustrate  the  sudden  disappearance  of  man 

1  Lit.  "south-east  wind."  2  Jonah  iv.  8.  3  Joel  ii.  30  ;  Acts  il.  19.  4  Gen.  xli.  6—23:  Ps.  ciii. 
16;  Job  xxvii.  21;  Is;i.  xl.  7;  xxvii.  8;  Kzek.  xvii.  10;  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Ecclus.  xliii.  21.  5  Isa. 
xl.7;  Hos.  xiii.  15.    6  1-aa.  xl.  7;  Ps.  ciii.  16;  Job  xxi.  18;  Jer.  xiil.  24. 
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from  bis  wonted  place,  when  he  dies.  Recognizing  in  the  sirocco  the 
most  irresistible  force  of  the  air  in  motion,  the  Israelite,  moreover, 
gave  the  name  to  any  violent  wind,  from  whatever  quarter.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  great  ships  which  of  old  made  a  port  of  Eziongeber,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,^  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Thou  breakest  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind  "^ — though  the  storms  that 
Avreck  shipping  there  come  from  the  north.  In  the  same  way,  the 
wind  which  blows  back  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  is  from  the  north,  but  is 
called  an  east  or  sirocco  wind  in  Exodus.^  It  is  striking  to  notice, 
from  the  various  metaphorical  uses  of  the  phenomena  of  this  terrible 
wind,  how  closely  the  sacred  writers  watched  nature,  and  studied  its 
moral  analogies.  In  Job  passionate  violence  of  speech  is  compared  to 
a  man  filled  with  the  east  wind.*  Ephraim  is  said  to  "feed  on  wind 
and  follow  after  the  east  wind,"^  in  reference  to  the  lying  and  deceit 
of  her  relations  with  Egypt  and  Assyria;  seeking  advantages  from 
them  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  empty  as  the  wind,  and,  on 
the  other,  would  be  as  impossible  to  secure  as  it  would  be  to  follow 
and  overtake  the  swiftly  passing  gusts  of  the  sirocco. 

As  I  have  said,  the  east  wind  is  rare  in  summer,  seldom  blowing 
more  than  two  or  three  days  in  a  month,  but  it  is  much  more  frequent 
in  winter,  and  then,  strangely,  brings  with  it  cold  so  penetrating  that 
the  thinly  dressed  natives  sometimes  die  from  its  effects.  It  is  fre- 
quent also  in  spring,  shrivelling  up  the  young  vegetation  if  it  be  long 
continued,  and  thus  destroying  the  hope  of  a  good  year.  No  wonder 
the  people  of  Lebanon  call  it  "the  poison  wind."  It  has,  indeed, 
become  the  proverbial  name  for  whatever  is  hateful  or  disagreeable. 
If  a  calamity  befall  one,  he  will  say  the  east  wind  blows  on  him.  The 
corn  on  the  threshing-floor,  though  ready  for  winnowing,  must  lie 
under  whatever  protection  can  be  heaped  over  it,  till  the  east  wind 
ceases.  The  north  wind  is  too  violent  for  threshing,  and  the  east  wind 
comes  in  gusts,  which,  as  the  people  of  the  Hauran  say,  "carry  away 
both  corn  and  straw."  The  whirlwinds  which  sometimes  accompany 
a  sirocco  seem  to  rise  from  the  encounter  of  the  east  wind  with  an  air- 
current  from  the  west,  and  often  scatter  the  grain  lying  in  summer  on 
the  threshing-floor  or  in  the  swathe,  unless  it  be  kept  down  by  stones. 
How  violent  they  may  be  is  shown  by  an  extract  given  by  Wetzstein 
from  an  Arab  chronicle: — "On  the  third  Adar  rose  a  storm- wind 
which  broke  down  and  uprooted  trees,  tore  down  dwellings,  and  did 
incalculable  damage.  It  blew  from  the  east,  and  lasted  about  fifteen 
hours." ^  Such  a  "great  wind  from  the  wilderness  smote  the  four 
corners  of  the  house"  in  which  Job's  family  were  gathered,  when  it 
fell  upon  all  within.''' 

1  1  Kings  xxii.  48, 49.     2  Ps.  xlviii.  7.     3Ex.xiv.  2L     4Jobxv.2.     5  Hos.  xil.  1.     6  Delitzsch, 
lob,  351.    7  Job  i.  19. 
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October,  November,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  December,  are  very 
mild  and  agreeable  in  Palestine,  and  any  rain  falling  in  these  months 
revives  the  soil,  after  the  scorching  of  the  summer  lieat,  and  refreshes 
man  and  beast,  creating,  in  fact,  a  temporary  spring.  The  weather 
begins  to  be  unpleasant  about  the  end  of  December,  but  the  winter, 
with  its  cold,  storms,  rain,  and  snow,  only  commences  in  January,  con- 
tinuing, with  fine  days  interspersed,  till  February,  when  bright  weather 
becomes  more  frequent,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  weeks.  About  the 
end  of  the  month,  however,  a  second  winter  begins,  with  heav}^  rains, 
the  cold  and  stormy  days  and  nights  being  keenly  felt  by  the  popula- 
tion, since  their  houses  give  little  protection  against  such  an  evil. 
For  old  people,  especially,  this  after- winter  is  particularly  dangerous, 
the  rough  weather  that  has  preceded  having  already  lessened  their 
powers  of  resistance.  It  lasts,  generally,  about  a  week,  from  the  25th 
of  February  to  the  3rd  of  March,  and  this  interval  is  called  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  "the  death-days  of  old  folks."  It  closes  the  season  in 
which  the  over-ripe  fruit  is  shaken  from  the  tree  of  life,  a  time  lasting 
in  all,  one  may  say,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  days.  During  these,  the 
almond-tree  blossoms,  and  the  grasshopper  creeps  out,  thus  apparently 
giving  us  the  correct  translation  of  the  words  in  our  version,  "  The 
almond-tree  shall  flourish  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden."  ^ 
The  blossoming  of  the  almond,  however,  may  not  only  be  taken  as 
marking  the  days  most  fatal  to  old  age,  but  as  itself  a  beautiful  emblem 
of  the  end  of  life,  for  the  white  flowers  completely  cover  the  tree,  at 
the  foot  of  which  they  presently  fall  like  a  shower  of  snow. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

THE    PLAIN   OF   JERICHO. 


The  road  to  Jericho  goes  past  Bethany,  beyond  which  the  ground 
rises  into  a  new  height.  This  surmounted,  a  steep  descent  leads  to  a 
deep  valley  shut  in  by  hills.  A  w^ell  with  a  small  basin,  in  which 
leeches  are  abundant,  stands  at  the  side  of  the  track ;  the  only  one 
between  Bethany  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  Very  probably  this  was  the 
"  Spring  of  the  Sun,"  En  Shemesh,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Judah,2  and  it  may  once  have  been  a  stirring  spot,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  water,  and  its  being  necessarily  a  halting  place  for  all 

1  Eccles.  xii.  5.    Wetzstein  gives  multiplied  proofs  of  the  time  at  which  the  almond  blossoms 
and  the  grasshopper  appears:  Delitzsch's  Koheleth,  p.  446.    2  Josh.  xv.  7. 
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travellers,  to  quencli  their  thirst.  From  this  point  the  road  stretches 
on  for  a  considerable  distance  over  level  ground,  between  high  hills, 
absolutely  desolate,  and  with  no  sign  of  human  habitation  anywhere. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  thorny  bushes  and  beds  of  stones,  fallen 
from  above.  The  silence  of  death  reigns  on  all  sides.  Yet  even  in  this 
desolate  and  wretched  tract  small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  find,  here 
and  there,  scanty  pasture  on  the  hill-sides.  Gnarled  and  stunted  trees 
occasionally  dot  the  plain.  Was  it  through  this  barren  tract  that  the 
grey-haired  David  rode,  when  fleeing  to  the  Jordan,  from  Absalom?  It 
must  have  been  either  through  this  or  some  parallel  valley  north  of  it, 
aud  one  can  easily  fancy  how  Shimei  could  run  along  the  top  of  the 
hills,  at  the  side,  and  hurl  stones  down  the  steep  at  the  fugitive  king 
and  his  attendants,  mingling  with  his  violence  showers  of  curses:  "Out 
with  you,  out  with  you,  thou  bloody  man,  thou  man  of  Belial;  the 
Lord  hath  returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in 
whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned."  ^  Somewhere  here,  also,  lay  the 
village  of  Bahurim,  where  the  king's  spies  were  so  dexterously  hidden 
in  the  empty  cistern.^  A  small  valley  on  the  right,  and  a  low  hill  on 
the  track,  lay  between  us  and  the  Valley  of  the  Sidr-tree — the  Sjnna 
Christi — where  lie  the  ruins  of  the  old  Hathrur  Khan.  These  may  not 
themselves  be  ancient,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  may  have 
been  a  khan  here  in  olden  times  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  There 
are  now  only  some  tumble-down  buildings,  quite  uninhabited.  The 
whole  region  is  painfully  desolate,  and  the  water  in  the  cisterns,  from 
the  surface  and  from  rain,  is  bad,  but  the  position  is  a  three  hours' 
journey  from  Jerusalem,  aud  thus  half  way  to  Jericho,  so  that  a  shel- 
ter for  wayfarers  may  well  have  stood  here  in  all  ages.  The  road  from 
the  Jordan  to  the  capital  was  a  very  busy  one  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
since  the  Jews  from  Galilee  usually  took  this  road  to  the  Holy  City. 
The  khan  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  guided  the  wounded  Jew  may 
very  possibly,  therefore,  have  stood  on  this  spot.  There  is  seldom  a 
caretaker  of  caravanserais  in  desolate  places  in  the  East,  but  some  offer 
this  advantage,  as  did  the  one  on  this  road  in  the  time  of  Christ,  which 
had  a  "host,"  who  could  even  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  sick.^  It 
is  touching  to  think  that  our  Lord  must  Himself  often  have  rested  for 
the  mid-day  hour  at  the  Khan  Hathrur,  on  His  journeys  to  and  from 
Jerusalem;  above  all,  that  He  rested  here  for  the  last  time  when  on 
His  way  to  the  Holy  City,  on  the  Friday  before  His  death.  AVhat 
thoughts  must  have  filled  His  soul,  as  He  thus  paused  to  revive 
wearied  nature,  before  beginning  the  last  three  hours'  journey  towards 
Calvary! 

The  road  from  this  point  was  for  a  time  tolerably  level,  but  its  frame- 
work of  wild,  desolate  hills,  ever  more  bare  and  stony,  grew  increas- 
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ingiy  repulsive  in  its  gloom  and  sternness.  At  one  part,  the  road 
climbed  forward  by  a  narrow  path,  hewn  in  the  lock,  and  the  view,  till 
close  to  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  was  simply  that  of  a  dark  mountain 
gorge.  At  times,  the  track  led  along  the  edge  of  sheer  precipices ;  at 
others,  down  rocks  so  steep  and  rough  that  it  needed  every  care  to  pre- 
vent a  fall.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  j^erhaps  worse  than  the  camel 
track  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem. 

The  last  spur  of  the  mountains  was,  however,  after  a  while,  left 
behind,  and  then  the  scene  changed  in  a  moment;  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  lying  at  our  feet,  and  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding them,  bursting  on  the  sight.  The  Wad}^  Kelt  had  surfeited 
us  with  its  gloomy  horrors,  and  made  the  open  landscape  so  much  the 
more  charming.  Through  the  deep  clefts  past  which  we  had  ridden,  a 
winter  torrent  foams  wildly  in  its  season,  though  there  is  no  water  in 
its  bed  in  summer.  This  gully  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  brook  Cherith  of  Elijah.^  But  the  words  used  respecting 
that  famous  torrent — the  name  of  which  means  "  the  cutter  into  "  (the 
hills) — preclude  this  idea,  for  it  is  said  that  Elijah  was  to  go  from 
Samaria,  where  he  was,  eastward,  and  hide  himself  in  the  brook 
Cherith;  the  expression ^  translated  "brook"  in  our  version  being 
that  used  elsewhere  for  the  streams  in  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Anion 
and  Jabbok,  and  for  wadys  or  valleys  worn  by  rain  floods.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  Hebrew  text  whether  it  lay  "  towards  " 
the  Jordan,  or  "east "  of  it,  though  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
sense;  and  if  this  be  accepted,  the  Wady  Ajlun,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  almost  exactly  east  of  Samaria,  appears  to  have  special 
claims,  as  its  lower  course  is  still  called  Fakarith,  which  sounds  very 
like  Cherith,  or,  to  write  the  name  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew — Crith. 

The  whole  of  Wady  Kelt  is  singularly  wild  and  romantic,  for  it  is 
simply  a  deep  rent  in  the  mountains,  scarcely  twenty  yards  across  at 
the  bottom,  filled  with  tall  canes  and  beds  of  rushes,  to  which  you  look 
down  over  high  perpendicular  walls  of  rock.  Its  cliff's  are  full  of  caves 
of  ancient  hermits  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  small  Monastery  of  St.  John 
nestle  beneath  a  lofty  dark  precipice  on  its  north  side.  At  this  place, 
a  fine  aqueduct,  leading  oft"  the  waters  of  a  great  spring,  crosses  the 
wady  bv  what  has  been  a  splendid  bridge  seventy  feet  high,  and  runs 
on  for  'three  miles  and  three-quarters  to  the  opening  of  the  Jericho 
plain.  "White  chalk  hills  rise  in  the  wildest  shapes  on  each  side,  form- 
ing strange  peaks,  sharp  rough  sierras,  and  fanciful  pyramid-like  cones ; 
the  whole  seamed  in  all  directions  by  deep  torrent  beds.  Not  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  bare  slopes.  Nor  is  the  end  of  the  pass  less  strik- 
ing, for  it  is  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  two  tall  sloping  peaks  of  white 
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chalk,  with    each  of  which  special  traditions  and  legends  are  con- 
nected. 

Looking  away  from  the  gloomy  gorge  beneath,  and  the  forbidding 
hills  on  each  side,  the  view  of  the  Jordan  plains  was  very  pleasant. 
Their  apparently  level  surface  stretched  for  miles  north  and  south,  dry 
and  barren,  but  amidst  the  uninviting  yellow,  treeless  waste,  there  rose, 
immediately  in  front,  a  delightful  oasis  of  the  richest  green.  The 
banks  of  the  Jordan  are  fringed,  for  the  most  part,  with  beds  of  tall 
reeds,  oleanders,  and  other  luxuriant  growths,  and  only  here  and  there 
is  a  rift  in  the  verdure  to  be  seen.  It  was  this  green  border  to  which 
Jeremiah  gave  the  name  of  the  "glory"  of  Jordan,  mistranslated 
"swelling"  in  our  version.^  Tlie  attack  of  the  assailants  from  Edom, 
and  afterwards  of  those  from  Babylon,  is  painted  by  the  prophet — a 
native  of  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  Jerusalem — with 
the  graphic  force  of  one  who  knew  the  locality,  as  like  that  of  the  lion 
"  forsaking  his  covert,"  ^  and  "  coming  up  from  his  thicket," — the  jun- 
gle which  was  the  "glory"  of  Jordan,  against  the  perennial  pastures^ 
of  the  hills  ;  where  the  flocks  awaited  his  hunger.  On  the  east  of  the 
plains  were  the  Moabite  hills,  cut  into  numberless  ravines  and  clefts ; 
and  at  the  southern  end  of  the  oasis  rose  a  tower,  for  the  protection  of 
a  hamlet  whose  wretched  earth-roofed  huts  were  hard  to  recoa-nize  in 
the  distance. 

The  last  part  of  the  way  was  very  steep  and  tiresome,  though  occa- 
sional traces  showed  that  it  had  been  the  road  to  Jerusalem  for  thous- 
aTids  of  years.  At  this  part  water  flowed  down  the  dark  gorge  of  the 
Wady  Kelt,. apparently  in  a  permanent  stream.  Two  ruined  castle- 
like buildings  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  way,  perhaps  marking  the  sites 
of  the  ancient  castles  of  Thrax  and  Tauros,  which  once  defended  the 
pass,  and  of  the  towers  of  the  later  times  of  the  Khalifs,  or  of  the 
Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  under 
their  ]n'otection,  enjoyed  a  rich  and  varied  prosperity.  We  were  now 
in  the  "circle"  of  the  Jordan,  known  as  the  "ghor,"  or  hollow,  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  we  had 
descended  nearly  three  thousand  feet  since  leaving  Jerusalem.  We 
were  still,  however,  nearly  seven  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the 
Jordan,  which  lay  more  than  eight  hundred  feet  still  lower  down,"*  so 
that  we  had  a  constant  slope  before  us. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  a  little  farther  than  that  from 
the  mountains  we  had  left,  lay  what  is  known  as  "  The  Pool  of  Moses; " 
an  ancient  reservoir,  188  yards  long  and  157  broad,  constructed,  it  may 
be,  by  Herod,  in  connection  with  his  great  palace  and  gardens  at  Jeri- 
cho.    If,  however,  it  be  not  the  work  of  the  great  Edomite,  it  at  least 

1  Jer.  xii.  5;  xlix.  19;  1.  44.  Translated  "  pride  "  in  R.  V.  2  Jer.  iv.  7;  xxv.  38.  3  Translated 
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shows,  in  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  from  the  hills,  bv  which  it  was 
fed,  and  by  its  own  great  size,  how  perfect  the  arrangements  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  place  must  have  been  in  antiquity,  and  fully  explains 
how  the  desert  around  us  had  once  been  an  earthly  paradise.  Remains 
of  aqueducts,  indeed,  run  across  the  whole  region  in  all  directions, 
indicating  that  water  was  once  distributed  freely  to  all  parts  of  it,  thus 
everywhere  securing  the  vital  condition  of  its  fertility. 

The  Sultan's  Spring,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Spring  of  Elisha,  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem,  is  the  usual  place 
for  travellers  to  pitch  their  tents;  aftbrdiug  in  the  abundant  water  and 
pleasant  verdure  a  much  more  agreeable  site  than  the  dirty  modern 
village  of  Jericho,  Many  small  brooks  flowing  from  it,  and  giving  life 
to  some  patches  of  grain  and  dark-green  bean-fields,  had  to  be  crossed 
to  reach  it;  the  Juda^an  hills,  running  along  on  the  left  hand,  in  long 
'broken  walls  of  bare  rock,  frightfully  desolate  and  barreu,  and  seamed 
and  cut  into  by  deep  clefts  and  ravines,  oflering  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  living  forces  of  nature  around.  The  climate  is  so  hot  that  when 
water  is  abundant,  as  it  is  here,  Ave  have  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics. 
The  harvest  ripens  at  this  level  some  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  hill- 
valleys,  and  hence  the  iirst-fruits  needed  for  the  Temple  altar,  at  the 
Passover,  could  be  obtained  from  this  plain.^  At  its  source,  the  foun- 
tain is  full  and  strono;;  and  it  is  to  rivulets  flowing  from  it  and  from 
the  still  larger  Duk  Fountain,  a  mile  and  a  half  further  north,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  that  the  ground  as  far  as  the  village  on  the  south 
owes  its  strong  vegetation,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  plain  for  miles  in 
every  direction  is  utterly  barren.  Yet  Josephus  tells  us  that  in  his 
day  the  whole  was  "a  divine  region,  covered  with  beautiful  gardens, 
and  groves  of  palms  of  different  kinds,  for  seventy  stadia  rorth  and 
south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west ;  the  whole  waten.'d  by  this  foun- 
tain."^ It  springs  from  under  rocks,  and  at  once  I'orms,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  from  which  it  bursts,  a  large  pool,  surrounded  by  thickets  of 
nubk -thorn  or  sidr,  oleanders,  and  tall  reeds. 

The  nubk-tree  {Spina  Christi)  is  found  round  Jerusalem  and  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  along  the  sides  of  the  narrow 
bed  of  the  Jordan,  much  of  which  it  has  converted  into  an  impenetra- 
ble thicket.  It  gets  its  Latin  name  from  the  belief  that  from  it  was 
made  the  crown  of  thorns  forced  on  the  brow  of  our  Lord ;  and  the 
flexible  twigs,  with  their  tremendous  spines,  which  bend  backwards, 
are  assuredly  well  fitted  to  make  an  awful  instrument  of  torture  if 
twisted  into  a  mock  diadem.  Small  round  Jerusalem,  it  becomes  a 
fine  tree  in  hotter  places ;  one  or  two  at  the  fountains  in  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan  being  especially  large.  The  leaves  are  bright  green  and 
oval,  the  boughs  crooked,  the  blossom  white  and  small ;  and  it  bears, 
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from  Dcccinbcr  to  June,  a  yellow  fruit,  like  a  very  small  apple,  or, 
rather,  like  a  gooseberry.  This  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name 
of  "  dhoni,"  or  jujubes,  and  is  very  agreeable,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
es[iecially  when  mixed  with  "  leben,"  or  sour  milk.  Fences  of  the 
iiubk  are  to  be  seen  round  all  the  grain  or  bean  patches  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  Jordan  depression ;  a  few  branches  laid  one  on  the  other,  to  the 
height  of  about  a  yard,  forming  a  protection  through  which  no  animal 
ventures  to  break,  and  soon  getting  so  inter-laced  by  the  thorns,  that 
they  become  virtually  one  solid  whole. 

Palestine  is,  indeed,  pre-eminently  the  land  of  thorns,  the  dry  heat 
arresting  the  development  of  the  leaves  in  almost  all  plants,  and  mak- 
ing them  merely  the  abortive  growths  which  we  call  spines  or  prickles. 
The  bramble  which  was  summoned  by  the  trees  in  Jotham's  parable 
to  be  their  king,i  seems  to  have  been  the  rhamnus,  a  thorny  bush 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  often  used  for  hedges,  like  our 
hawthorn,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Another  plant,  translated  in 
our  version  "bramble,"  "thistle,"  and  "thicket,"^  is  different  from  the 
rhamnus  in  Hebrew,  but  it  is  not  known  what  is  particularly  intended 
by  it.  It  must  have  been  a  comparatively  weak  shrub  or  plant,  how- 
ever— perhaps  a  thistle — for  the  wild  beast  in  Lebanon  is  said  to  have 
passed  by  and  trodden  it  down.  The  thistles  of  Palestine  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  some  places,  for  instance  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
threaten,  at  many  spots,  to  choke  the  crops.  But  to  quote  a  text  or 
two  in  which  different  thistly  or  thorny  plants  of  Scripture  are  named 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  their  number  than  any  mere  attempt  at 
describing  them  singly.  "Do  men  gather  figs  of  thistles ?"  asks  our 
Lord.^  In  this  text  we  can  identify  the  plant  meant,  by  its  name  in 
the  Greek  Testament — the  "tribolos" — from  which  an  iron  ball,  used 
in  warfare,  got  its  name,  spikes  protruding  from  it,  like  those  of  the 
plant,  in  four  directions,  so  that  whichever  way  it  fell,  when  thrown 
on  to  the  ground,  one  spike  stood  upright,  and  thus  stopped  the 
advance  of  cavalry.  The  centaurea,  or  star  thistle,  is  exactly  like  this, 
and  is  sadly  abundant  in  the  fields  and  open  ground  of  Northern  Pales- 
tine, forming  barriers  through  which  neither  man  nor  beast  can  force 
a  path.  "  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  a  hedge  of  thorns,"  says 
Proverbs,*  using  a  word  which  refers,  it  is  thought,  to  a  class  of  plants 
the  name  of  one  of  which  at  least,  the  miscalled  "apple  of  Sodom,"  ^ 
is  well  known  in  poetry,  and  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  anything 
which  promises  fair  but  utterly  disappoints  on  trial.  This  plant,  which 
is  really  a  kind  of  potato,  grows  everywhere  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Palestine,  rising  to  a  widely  branching  shrub  from  three  to  five  feet 
high;   the  wood  thickly  set  with  spines;    the  flower  like  that  of  the 
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potato,  and  tlie  fruit,  which  is  larger  than  a  potato  apple,  perfectly 
round,  and  changing  from  yellow  to  bright  red  as  it  ripens.  That  it  is 
filled  with  ashes  is  merely  a  fable;  its  seeds  are  black,  like  those  of  a 
potato.  Still  another  kind  of  thorn  is  mentioned  as  that  with  which 
Gideon  proposed  "  to  tear  the  flesh  "  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  who  refused 
to  help  him  against  the  Midianites.^  But  it  is  needless  to  show  at 
greater  length  what  every  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  knows  only  too 
well — that  wherever  you  turn,  "brambles,"  "briers,"  "thorns,"  "this- 
tles," and  "pricks"  of  all  kinds  abound.^ 

The  Sultan's  Spring  is  the  only  one  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  except 
that  at  Duk,  and  hence  it  v\^as  very  probably  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
of  Elisha,  when  he  cast  salt  into  the  water  and  cured  its  previous  bit- 
terness.^ Separated  into  many  rills,  it  now  serves,  as  I  have  said,  to 
water  the  patches  of  maize,  millet,  indigo,  wheat,  barley,  or  beans, 
grown  by  the  Arabs,  The  waters  of  the  still  more  copious  Duk 
Fountain  are  bought  along  the  base  of  the  Judeean  hills,  to  the  top  of 
the  slope  behind  the  Sultan's  Spring  from  which  point  they  were  for- 
merly distributed  to  several  mills  and  used  for  irrigating  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain;  an  aqueduct  carrying  them  over  a  gully  towards  the 
south.  The  mills,  however,  are  all  gone,  except  the  ruins  of  one  for 
grinding  sugar-cane,  which  still  look  down  from  the  steep  side  of 
the  hill. 

The  top  of  the  mound  above  the  Sultan's  Spring  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  plain,  which  needs  only  water  and  industry  to  become 
again  one  of  the  most  fruitful  spots  in  the  world.  The  ever-flowing 
waters  of  the  two  fountains  spread  rich  fertility  for  several  miles  in 
every  direction,  but  almost  all  this  verdure  is  nothing  more  than  use- 
less shrubs  and  bushes.  Nature  is  ready,  but  man  is  idle  and  neglectful. 
Desolation  reigns  when  the  water  ceases  to  moisten  the  soil;  and  when 
^  *ains  the  showers  feed  only  worthless  rankness.  Once,  however,  it 
was  very  different.  When  our  Saviour  journeyed  through  these  parts, 
groves  of  palms  covered  the  plain  far  and  near.  The  Bible,  indeed, 
calls  Jericho  "  the  city  of  palm  trees;  "  ^  and  Josephus  speaks  of  those 
graceful  trees  as  growing  to  a  large  size,  and  as  very  numerous,  even 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.^  Cotton  also  was  grown  here  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Joshua,^  if  Thenius  be  right,  though  that  is  doubtful. 
Jericho,  moreover,  was  famous  for  its  honey ;  and  its  balsam  was  a 
highly  prized  article  of  commerce.  So  valuable,  indeed,  were  the 
groves  from  which  the  latter  was  made,  that  Herod  farmed  them  from 
Cleopatra,  when  they  had  been  handed  over  to  her  as  a  present  by 
Mark  Antony;    Arabia  and   the  plain  of  Jericho  being  transferred 
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together  to  her,  as  if  llicy  had  been  a  trifle  for  such  a  mistress !  The 
tree  from  which  henna  is  obtained — the  dye  still  used  by  the  women 
of  the  East  to  stain  their  nails — also  grew  here.  The  Son  of 
Sirach  makes  Wisdom  say  that  she  is  lofty  as  the  ])alni  trees  of 
Engedi,  and  like  the  roses  of  Jericho.^  Sycamores  formed  alleys 
alongside  the  roads,  as  they  now  do  in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo.-  Even 
yet,  the  zukkum,  a  small,  thorny  tree,  yields  from  the  minute  kernels 
of  its  nuts  an  oil  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  Arabs  and  pilgrims,  as 
a  cure  for  wounds  and  bruises. 

The  few  feeble  and  lazy  inhabitants  of  the  plain  trouble  themselves 
little  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Fig-trees  grow  luxuriantly  and 
need  little  care,  but  any  large  fields  of  grain  there  may  be  are  sown 
and  reaped  by  strangers;  peasants  who  come  down  from  the  hills  for 
the  purpose  receiving  half  the  produce  for  their  own  share,  and  paying 
the  other  half  to  the  villagers  and  the  Government,  for  rent  of  the 
land,  and  taxes.  A  few  patches  of  tobacco,  cucumbers,  or  millet 
seemed  all  the  local  population  could  bestir  themselves  to  raise.  Yet 
maize  is  said  to  be  here  a  biennial  plant,  yielding  two  crops  from  the 
same  roots.  Cotton  flourishes  well,  but  is  rarely  planted;  and  indigo, 
though  A^ery  little  grown  now,  was  raised  freely  so  long  ago  as  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades;  while  the  sugar-cane  was 
not  only  cultivated  widely  round  Jericho  in  those  days,  but  grew  over 
large  tracts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tripolis  to 
Tyre.  Sugar  was  then  unknown  in  Europe,  but  the  Crusaders,  natur- 
all}^  liking  the  sweet  juice  and  other  products  of  the  cane,  adopted  the 
word  zuccara,  which  is  now  our  word  "sugar."  The  Saracens,  in  fact, 
in  the  centuries  before  the  Crusades,  had  introduced  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  they,  apparently,  who 
built  at  least  some  of  the  large  aqueducts  round  Jericho,  for  irrigation, 
and  raised  the  sus-ar  mills  of  which  the  remains  are  still  seen  on  the 
slo])e  above  the  Sultan's  Spring, 

From  the  time  we  reached  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  descend- 
ing from  Jerusalem,  a  notable  change  had  been  visible  in  the  flora 
around,  all  the  plants  being  new  and  strange;  and  the  same  change 
was  noticeable  in  the  fauna.  Almost  every  creature  has  the  tawny 
color  of  the  soil;  the  only  exceptions  being  a  few  parti-colored  birds, 
and  the  beetles.  The  desert  sand-partridge  takes  the  place  of  its  more 
strongly  marked  counterpart  of  the  hills ;  the  hare  is  tamed  down  to 
the  prevailing  russet,  and  the  foxes,  larks,  and,  indeed,  all  forms  of 
animal  life,  are  of  a  light  brown  color.  The  very  foliage,  and  most  of 
the  blossoms,  are  broAvnish -yellow  or  A^ellowish-white. 

The  Sultan's  Spring  has  a  special  interest,  since  it  marks  the  site  of 
the  Jericho  of  our  Lord's  day.     It  bursts  out,  in  a  volume  of  clear  and 

1  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.    2  Luke  xix.  4. 
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delightful  water,  from  the  shingle  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mound,  under 
-which  lie  the  remains  of  part  of  the  once  famous  city.  A  large  fig- 
tree  shades  the  pool,  which  has  a  temperature  of  84°  Fahrenheit,  and 
swarms  with  fish.  The  hill  above  is  simpl}^  the  rubbish  of  old 
houses,  temples,  and  palaces,  full  of  bits  of  pottery  and  glass.  The 
ruins  of  a  small  Eoman  shrine  still  rise  behind  the  spring,  like  part  of 
an  old  enclosing  wall ;  and  fragments  of  pillars  and  capitals  lie  around. 
From  this  point  Jericho  stretched  away  to  the  south  and  north,  tap- 
ping, by  aqueducts,  the  great  Duk  Fountain,  to  wdiich  the  water  of  a 
third,  far  oft"  in  the  uplands,  was  brought  in  conduits.  As  the  town 
lay  close  to  the  hills,  it  is  easy  to  see  how^  the  spies  of  Joshua  could 
have  escaped  up  the  hollow  of  the  ravine  leading  to  the  Duk  Fountain, 
and  thence  to  the  hills,^  though  there  may  not  have  been  the  same  wdld 
cover  of  jungle  and  corn-brake  to  hide  them  that  there  is  now.  Of 
ancient  Jericho  w^e  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  a  walled  city, 
with  gates  shut  at  sundown,^  and  houses  on  the  line  of  the  town  walls, 
over  which  some  of  the  Avindows  projected.^  It  could  not,  however, 
have  been  a  very  large  place,  since  the  Hebrew  ark  was  carried  round 
it  seven  times  in  one  da}'.^  Finally,  it  stood  on  rising  ground,  for 
when  the  walls  fell,  the  assailants  had  to  "ascend"  to  the  town.  Like 
other  Eastern  cities,  it  had  numbers  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  asses  within 
the  walls  ;^  and  the  population,  in  its  difterent  grades,  had  not  only  the 
pottery  common  to  all  ages,  but  vessels  of  brass,  iron,  silver,  and  gold.'^ 
Notwithstanding  the  curse  denounced  on  anj^one  who  rebuilt  it,  it  soon 
rose  from  its  ashes ;  the  prohibition  appearing  only  to  have  been 
against  its  being  restored  as  a  fortified  place,  for  it  was  assigned  by 
Joshua  himself  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin'''  — ceitainlj^  not  to  lie  a  heap  of 
rains.  Hence  we  find  it  flourishing  in  the  time  of  the  Judaes,  under 
Eglon,  the  King  of  Moab,^  and  it  was  still  prosperous  in  the  time  of 
David,  who  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  stay  in  it  after  they  had  been 
outraged  by  the  Ammonites.^  The  curse  of  Joshua  was  fulfilled,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  when  Iliel  of  Bethel  fortified  the 
city.^o  It  was  here  that  ]:)oor  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was 
seized  in  his  flight  by  the  Chaldaeans,  to  be  taken  to  Eiblah  and  blinded 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.^^  After  the  return  from  Babylon  a  new  settle- 
ment was  begun  by  345  men,  no  doubt  with  their  i'amilies — children 
or  descendants  of  captives  taken  from  Jericho  ;^^  but  they  did  not 
attempt  to  fortify  it,  for  this  Avas  first  done  by  the  Syrian  general  Bac- 
chides  in  the  Maccabaean  wars.^^  Herod  the  Great,  in  his  earlier  career, 
assaulted  and  sacked  it,  but  at  a  later  time,  when  he  had  bought  it 
from  Cleopati'a,^*  he  lavished  wealth  on  its  defenses  and  embellishment. 
To  command   it,  he  built   the  fortress  Kypros  on  the  height  behind, 

1  .Josh. li.  22.  2  Josli.  ii.  5.  3  Josh.  ii.  15.  4  Josh.  vi.  4.  5  .Tosh.  vi.  21.  6  Josh.  vi.  24.  7  Josh, 
xviii.  21.  8  Judg.  iii.  12. 13.  9  2  Sam.  x.  5.  10  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  11  2  Kings  xxv.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7; 
lii.  11.    12  Ezra  ii.  84;  Neh.  vii.  36;  iii.  2.    13  1  Mace.  ix.  50.    14  See  p.  394. 
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erected  different  palaces  which  he  called  after  various  friends,  and  built 
a  great  circus  for  horse-racing  and  heathen  games.^  It  was  at  Jericho 
that  this  splendid  but  unfortunate  and  bad  man  ended  his  life,  in  terrible 
agony,  passing  away  with  a  command,  worthy  of  his  worse  nature, 
that  his  sister  Salome,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  should  massacre  all  the 
chief  men  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  had  previously  summoned  to  Jerlclio 
and  shut  up  in  the  circus.  He  would  make  his  death  to  be  lamented 
bv  the  people  in  some  way,  he  said — for  their  own  sakes  if  not  for  his. 
Salome  was  prudent  enough,  however,  to  leave  the  savage  injuucticMJ 
unfulfilled.  The  great  palace  in  which  Herod  had  so  often  resided  was 
burnt  down  a  few  years  after  his  death,  in  one  of  the  fanatical  risings 
of  the  population,  led  by  a  fancied  Messiah,  but  Archelaus  restored  it 
with  more  than  its  former  splendor. 

It  was  to  this  city  that  our  Lord  came,  when  He  was  received  by 
Zacchasus,  and  healed  the  blind  man.2  The  branches  of  one  of  the 
sycamores  lining  the  road,  easily  reached  from  their  bending  horizon- 
tally near  the  ground,  had  formed  a  look-out  from  which  the  publican 
could  see  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  from  this  he  was  called  to 
escort  Christ  to  his  house. 

Very  different  from  this  city  of  palaces  is  its  present  successor 
Eriha,  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  wretched  villages  of  Palestine. 
Rude  walls  of  stone,  often  dilapidated,  with  roofs  of  earth  heaped  on 
layers  of  reeds,  maize  stalks,  or  brushwood  ;  no  windows  ;  one  room 
for  all  purposes;  the  wreck  of  old  huts  breaking  the  rude  line  of  those 
still  inhabited, — these  are  the  features  of  modern  Jericho.  The  four 
walls  of  the  hovels  are  mere  loosely  piled  stones,  taken  from  ancient 
ruins,  and  stand  quite  irregularly,  with  great  gaps  between  them, 
each  having  a  yard  fenced  with  the  thorny  boughs  of  the  nubk.^  Open 
sheds,  with  roofs  like  the  hovels  themselves,  held  up  by  poles  bent  at 
every  angle,  provide  a  shelter  by  night  for  the  sheep  and  goats,  which 
make  them  unspeakably  filthy.  A  stronger  hedge,  of  the  same  im- 
penetrable thorns,  surrounds  the  whole  village ;  for  what  purpose  it  is 
hard  to  say,  as  they  would  be  poor  indeed  who  sought  plunder  in  such 
a  place.  The  few  bits  of  cultivated  ground  near  the  huts  seem  mainly 
given  to  tobacco  and  cucumbers,  for  no  provisions  of  any  kind  were  to 
be  had,  except  some  wheat.  They  had  not  even  lentils.  As  if  to 
point  the  contrast  with  the  past,  a  solitary  palm-tree  rose  from  amidst 
the  squalor.  The  villagers  bear  a  very  bad  character,  especially  the 
women,  who  are  worthy,  for  morals,  of  their  ancestors  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  once  the  cities  of  this  very  plain.  There  are  about  sixty 
families  in  Eriha. 

The  wheat  harvest  here  is  ripe  early  in  May,  three  weeks  after  the 
barley  harvest,  while   the  cornfields  at  Hebron  and  Carmel  are  still 

1  Jos.,  Ant.,  xvi.  5,  2;  6,  5.    2  Luke  xviii.  35;  xix.  1—7;  Matt.  xx.  29;  Mark  x.  46.    3  See  p.  392. 
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green ;  and  i-t  is  reaped,  as  I  have  said,  by  bands  of  peasants  from  the 
hills,  who  also  sow  the  grain.  There  is  no  need  of  its  lying  in  the 
field  to  dry,  for  the  sun  is  so  hot  that  the  sheaves  can  be  carried  at 
once  to  the  threshing-floor,  on  camels,  or  on  small  asses,  which  look 
like  mounds  of  moving  grain  beneath  great  loads  that  well-nigh  hide 
them.  The  earth  on  a  round  spot  about  fifty  feet  across  has  already 
been  trodden  and  beaten  hard,  as  a  threshing-floor.  On  this  the  grain 
is  thrown,  and  trodden  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  which  are  often  driven 
round  it  five  abreast.  No  sledges  are  used  on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan, 
the  feet  of  the  animals  sufficing  to  tread  out  the  corn  and  break  the 
straw  into  ''  teben ;  "  the  whole  contents  of  the  floor  being  frequently 
turned  over  by  a  long  wooden  fork  with  two  prongs,  to  bring  all,  in 
turn,  to  the  top.  When  trodden  enough,  it  is  winnowed  by  being 
thrown  against  the  wind  with  the  fork  which  is  alluded  to  by  the 
Baptist,  when  he  says  of  the  coming  Messiah  that  '"  His  fan  is  in  His 
hand,  and  He  will  thorough]}^  cleanse  His  threshing-floor."  ^  The 
waste  in  this  primitive  husbandry  is  very  great,  much  of  the  corn  fall- 
ing from  the  backs  of  the  asses  or  camels,  much  getting  trodden  into 
the  cracks  of  the  ground,  and  not  a  little  of  the  straw,  with  all  the 
chaff,  flying  oft'  before  the  Avind.  Elsewhere,  the  process  varies  in 
some  features,  though  everyAvhere  the  same  in  its  leading  character- 
istics. The  oxen  or  cows  used  to  tread  out  the  grain  are  still  unmuz- 
zled on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,^  especially  among  the  Mahommedans. 
^ome  Christians,  I  regret  to  say,  are  not  so  humane.  Our  co-religion- 
ists,  as  a  Avhole,  have  not,  indeed,  a  very  high  reputation  in  the  East, 
as  may  be  judged  from  a  story  told  me  by  the  steamship  captain  on 
my  first  trip  up  the  Mediterranean  many  years  ago.  Wishing  to  land 
some  goods  at  a  spot  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  there  was  no  provision 
for  putting  them  under  lock  and  key,  he  hesitated  to  leave  them  on  the 
naked  shore.  "You  don't  need  to  fear,"  said  a  turbaned  functionary: 
"  there  is  not  a  Christian  within  fifty  miles  !  " 

Between  the  fountain  and  the  village  there  is  a  wady  in  which  a 
streamlet  floAvs  through  a  thicket  of  nubk  and  other  trees,  entering,  at 
last,  the  court  of  the  old  tower  Avhich  looks  doA\'n  on  the  huts,  and 
filling  its  reservoir.  Some  large  fig-trees  rise  here  and  there,  and  the 
Palma  Christi,  from  which  castor  oil  is  extracted,  is  common,  rising  in 
this  locality  into  a  large  -perennial  tree,  from  the  moist  heat  of  the 
climate.  A  great  block  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  from  Assouan,  lay  at 
one  spot,  partly  buried ;  the  fragment  of  a  stone  which  had  been  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  long.  It  must  have  been  landed  at  Acre  or  Tyre,  and 
brouR-ht  doAvn  the  side  of  the  Jordan  channel,  from  the  north — but 
when,  or  by  whom  ? 

The  heat  of  the  Jordan  plains  is  very  great  in  summer,  and  oppres- 
1  Uatt.  iii.  12.   2  Deut.  xxv.  4. 


And  as  he  went  out 
of  Jericho  with  liis  dis- 
ciples and  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  blind 
BartiniEeus,  the  son  of 
Tim  33 us,  sat  by  the 
hio:ln\  n  side  bep:f?infr.  And  when  he  heard 
til  it  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  beg:an  to 
ci\  out,  and  fea}%  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me.     .     .     . 

And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  thee? 
The  blind  man  said  unto  him,  Lord,  that  I 
might  receive  my  sight.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Go  thy  way  ;  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole. 

And  immediately  he  received  his  sight, 
and  followed  Jesus  in  the  way. — St.  Mark 
X.  46,  47,  51,  52. 
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sive  even  in  sjiring,  while  in  uutuinn  it  becomes  very  unhealthy  for 
strangers.  In  May.  the  thermometer  ranges  from  about  86°  in  the 
early  forenoon  to  over  100"^  in  the  beginning  of  afternoon,  standing, 
even  in  the  shade,  at  over  90°.  The  delight  of  sitting  under  one's  own 
vine  and  fig-tree  in  such  a  land  can  be  imagined. 

A  band  of  Turkish  soldiers,  encamped  near  the  village  to  keep  the 
wandering  Arabs  in  awe,  enlivened  the  landscape  by  their  moving  life. 
As  the  sun  sank  in  the  west,  long  shadows  lay  on  the  plain,  while  the 
liills  beyond  the  river  were  dyed  in  the  richest  purple.  Nortli  of  the 
village  and  fountain,  the  mountains  of  Judte  stretched,  north  and  south, 
in  a  huge  arc,  contrasted  with  which  the  ]\Ioabite  hills  seemed  a 
straight  line.  The  bold,  picturesque  form  of  Jebel  Quarantania,  the 
mountain  of  the  Forty  Days'  Temptation,^  rose  a  mile  behind  the 
Sultan's  Spring,  more  marked  than  any  other.  Numerous  hermits 
made  themselves  cells  in  the  steep  sides  of  this  height  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  and  a  church  once  stood  on  its  barren  top,  but  the 
Avhole  region  has  been  forsaken  by  man  for  ages.  Now  that  Easter 
was  approaching,  the  plains,  hoAvever,  were  for  a  time  alive  with 
visitors.  The  trumpets  of  the  Turks  blew  unmelodious  signals. 
Horsemen  moved  hither  and  thither.  Natives  were  busy  pitching 
tents  for  some  travellers.  Bedouins  were  kindling  a  fire  of  thorns. 
Bands  of  pilgrims  set  up  their  tents,  lighted  blazing  fires,  and 
amused  themselves  by  firing  off  guns,  listening  to  gossip,  or  making 
sport — for  they  were  of  all  ages.  Oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  fed 
as  they  could,  around.  Yet  bej^ond  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
especially  to  the  south,  stretched  out  a  dismal  wilderness.  When 
night  fell,  the  stars  shown  out  with  a  lustre  peculiar  to  such  regions,  but 
sleep,  when  found,  was  not  any  the  sounder  for  the  yelping  and  barking 
of  the  village  dogs  and  the  screams  of  the  jackals.  The  Bedouins  lay 
doAvn  round  their  fire  in  their  thick  "abbas,"  for  without  such  a  pro- 
tection the  night  is  dangerous.  It  was  the  same  in  Bible  times,  as  we 
learn  from  the  kindly  words  of  the  old  Mosaic  law  :  "  If  thy  debtor  be 
poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge:  in  any  case  thou  shalt 
deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may 
sleep  in  his  own  upper  garment  and  bless  thee."^  It  is  surprising  how 
men  can  sleep  without  injury  in  the  open  air,  as  the  natives  very  often 
do,  for  the  dew,  or,  rather,  sea-moisture,  frequently  falls  so  heavih'-  as 
to  soak  the  canvas  of  tents  like  rain.  Perhaps  their  safety  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Orientals  always  cover  the  head  in  sleeping.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  such  copious  moisture  on  everything,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, that  one  can  readily  picture  to  himself  how  the  Beloved,  in 
Canticles,  wandering  through  the  night,  could  say,  "My  head  is  filled 
with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night." ^ 

1  Matt.  iv.  1.    2  Deut.  xxiv.  12, 13.    3  Cant.  v.  2. 
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The  ride  from  Eriha  to  the  Jordan  is  about  five  miles  over  a  stony 
plain,  which  swells,  at  intervals,  into  fiat  mounds  of  salt  marl,  on 
which  there  is  no  vegetation.  Year  by  year  the  winter-rains  sweep 
down  the  slope,  and  wash  away  a  layer  of  the  wide  surface,  carrying  it 
to  the  Jordan,  there  being  little  to  check  them  but  copses  "of  the 
zukkum  tree  and  Spina  Christi.  Yet  seven  monasteries  once  stood  on 
this  now  desolate  tract ;  three  of  them  still  to  be  indentified  by  their 
ruins.  Till  we  reach  the  edge  of  the  Jordan,  only  the  stnnted  bushes 
I  have  mentioned,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  trees,  and  a  few  shrubs  with 
dwarfed  leaves,  are  to  be  seen  after  leaving  the  moisture  of  the 
Sultan's  Spring.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  softens  the  dull  yellow  prospect 
around,  and  yet  the  whole  region  needs  only  water  to  make  it  blossom 
like  a  garden.  The  track  ran  along  the  last  miles  of  the  Wady  Kelt 
as  it  stretches  on  to  the  Jordan — a  broad  watercourse,  strewn  with 
waterworn  boulders  and  shingles,  with  banks  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  apart,  fringed  with  straggling,  stunted, 
thorny  bushes,  kept  in  life  by  the  evaporation  from  what  water  may 
flow  in  the  torrent  bed  below  during  the  year,  and  boasting  in  one  spot 
a  solitary  cluster  of  palm-trees.  The  way  led  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Beth-Iiogla — "  the  home  of  partridges  " — which  belonged  to  Benjamin, 
and  marked  the  division  between  its  territory  and  that  of  Judah.^ 
Names  cling  to  localities  with  strange  tenacionsness  in  the  East,  and 
that  of  Beth-Hogla  still  remains  in  the  modern  Arabic  form  of  Ain 
Hajlah — the  Fountain  of  Hoglah.  This  spring,  the  water  of  which 
is  reputed  the  finest  in  the  whole  "ghor,"  bubbles  up  in  a  clear  pool, 
almost  tepid,  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  about  five  feet  round  and  only  a 
little  above  the  ground ;  the  sparkling  stream  flowing  over  it,  and 
carrying  life  wherever  it  goes.  A  grove  of  willows  skirts  it  for  a 
good  distance  in  its  course  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  spot  of  verdure 
in  the  wide  desolation.  Offering  the  means  of  gaining  rich  harvests  far 
and  wide,  the  fountain  is,  nevertheless,  utterly  unused  by  man ;  the 
birds  and  wild  creatures  alone  frequent  it.  That  the  plain  to  the  west, 
which  lies  higher,  Avas  once  richly  fertile,  is  certain,  but  it  might  be 
difficult  to  realize  how  this  was  possible,  did  we  not  find  the  wreck  of 
an  aqueduct  which  stretched  all  the  way  from  the  Sultan's  Spring  to 
Ain  Hoglah.  Nearly  two  miles  from  this  "living  water"  there  was 
till  lately  a  ruin  called  Kusr  Hajlah — the  House  or  Tower  of  Hoglah — 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  monasteries,  once  filled  by  fugitives  from  the 
busy  world.  Some  figures  of  Greek  saints,  some  patches  of  fresco, 
and  some  inscriptions,  used  to  be  visible  on  its  roofless  and  crumbling 
walls;  but  in  1882  these  ancient  remains  were  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  a  new  monastery.  How  long  ago  it  is  since  the  first  matins 
and  even  song  rose  from  this  spot  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  seems  probable 
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that  they  were  heard  in  these  solitudes  fifteen  hundred  yep.rs  ago ;  and 
from  that  remote  day  till  about  the  time  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth, 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil  oftered  a  refuge  here  to  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE   JORDAN. 


The  first  sight  of  the  Jordan,  rushing  swiftly  on  its  way,  fills  the 
heart  with  uncontrollable  emotion.  Sometimes,  for  a  short  distance, 
straight,  it  continually  bends  into  new  courses  which  hinder  a  length- 
ened  view,  yet  add  to  the  picturesque  effect.  On  both  sides,  it  is 
deeply  bordered  by  rich  vegetation.  Stretches  of  reeds,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  shaken  in  the  wind,^  as  such  slender  shafts  well  may  be, 
alternate  with  little  woods  of  tamarisks,  acacias,  oleanders,  pistachios, 
and  other  trees,  in  which  "the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habita- 
tion, and  sing  among  the  branches."  ^  Nightingales,  bulbuls  and 
countless  turtle  doves,  find  here  a  delightful  shade  and  abundant  food. 
But  though  a  paradise  for  birds,  these  thickets  hide  the  view  of  the 
river,  except  from  some  high  point  on  the  upper  bank,  till  vegetation 
ceases  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.  As  it  runs  through  the 
open  plain,  the  stream  has  at  different  times  had  many  banks,  which 
rise  above  each  other  in  terraces.  Its  waters  once  washed  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  behind  Jericho,  630  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  as  shown 
by  the  mud  terrace  and  gravel  deposits  they  threw  down  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  these  hills  when  they  rolled  past  them  in  a  stream  nearly 
sixteen  miles  wide.  A  second  terrace  of  gravel,  520  feet  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  stretches  from  the  Sultan's  Spring,  for  several  miles,  towards 
the  Jordan.  In  this  plateau,  freshwater  shells  of  the  river  and  its 
tributary  streams  are  found  bedded  in  layers  of  silt.  At  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  banks  there  is  a  third  terrace  of  white  marl  crusted 
with  salt,  a  little  over  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to 
this  succeeds  a  fourth,  which  is  liable,  though  rarely,  to  floods,  and 
forms  the  alluvial  plain  bordering  the  river.  At  iis  upper  end  this 
bank  has  a  height  of  ninety  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  but  it  gradually 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  flat  as  the  river  approaches  its 
mouth.^  The  surface  is  covered  with  thin  herbage  and  scattered 
shrubs,  and  runs  like  a  bluff'  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.     Descend* 
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ing  its  steep  face  to  a  depth  ol'  over  fifty  feet,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  bird-paradise  of  tamarislv,  acacias,  silver  poplars,  willows,  terebinths, 
and  other  trees  of  which  I  have  spoken;  a  dense  undergrowth  of  reeds 
and  plants  fond  of  moisture  hlliug  up  the  intervals  between  the  higher 
vegetation.  This,  I  may  rejieat,  is  the  "swelling"  or  "glory"  of  the 
Jordan  ;  once  the  haunt  of  the  lion,  and  still  of  the  leopard,  traces  of 
which  are  constantly  to  be  seen,  especially  on  the  eastern  side.  Wild 
swine,  also,  swarm  in  this  jungle,  wliich  is  pierced  in  every  direction 
by  their  runs.  Below  this  narrow  belt  of  green,  the  Jordan  rushes  on. 
twisting  from  side  to  side  in  its  crooked  channel ;  its  waters,  generallv 
not  more  than  filty  yards  across,  discolored  by  the  earth  they  have 
received  from  their  banks,  or  from  tributaries,  and  in  most  places  too 
deep  to  ford.  When  the  stream  is  low,  inner  banks  are  visible,  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  bat  when  it  is  in  flood,  the  waters  sweep  up 
to  the  terrace  above,  driving  out  the  wild  beasts  in  terror  for  their 
lives. 

It  was  during  this  inundation  that  the  Israelites  crossed,  under 
Joshua.  The  time  of  their  passage  was  four  days  before  the  Pass- 
over,^ which  has  always  been  held  during  the  full  April  moon,  and 
then,  as  now,  the  harvest  was  ripe  in  the  Jordan  valley  from  April  to 
early  in  May;  the  ripening  of  barley  preceding  that  of  wheat  by  two 
or  three  weeks.  Then  also,  as  now,  there  was  a  slight  annual  rise  of 
the  waters  from  the  melting  of  the  snoAvs  in  Lebanon,  and  from  the 
spring  rains,  so  that  the  river  flowed  "with  lull  banks "^  when  the 
Hebrews  came  to  it.  It  cannot,  however,  rise  above  the  sunken  terrace 
on  which  its  border  of  jungle  grows,  and  thus,  since  the  waters  shraidv 
to  their  present  level,  can  never  have  flooded  the  upper  plain,  as  the 
Nile  does  Egypt.  But  even  within  the  limits  of  its  present  rise,  a 
great  stream  pours  along,  in  Avheeling  eddies,  when  the  flood  is  at  its 
height;  so  great  that  the  bravery  of  the  lion-faced  men  of  Gad,  who 
ventured  to  swim  across  it  when  thus  full,  to  join  David,  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the  sacred  records.  ^  How  stupendous, 
then,  the  miracle  by  which  Israel  went  over  dry-shod!"^ 

Somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  at  the  ford  two 
miles  above  it,  John  the  Baptist  drew  to  his  preaching  vast  multitudes 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  including  not  onl}^  Judgea,  but  even 
distant  Galilee  ;  our  blessed  Lord  among  others.  For  it  was  here  that, 
at  His  baptism,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scended upon  ?Iim,  "  and  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  My 
beloved  Son."^  But  though  John  may  have  baptised  at  the  ford,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed  at  this  point,  for  the 
words  are,  "The  waters  that  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up 
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upon  a  heap  .  .  .  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  .  .  .  failed, 
and  were  cut  off;  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho."  ^ 
Thus,  the  waters  being  held  back,  those  below  flowed  off,  and  left  the 
channel  dry  towards  the  Dead  Sea ;  so  that  the  people,  who  numbered 
more  than  two  millions,  wei'e  not  conlined  to  a  single  point,  but  could 
pass  over  at  any  part  of  the  empty  channel. 

From  the  site  of  Beth-IIogla  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Jordan  is  a  ride 
of  about  three  miles,  the  last  part  of  which  is  over  a  forbidding  grey 
flat,  impregnated  with  salt,  and  utterly  destitute  of  living  trees,  though 
the  bleached  trunks  and  boughs  of  many,  uprooted  by  floods,  stickup 
from  the  soft  mud.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  sandy  hillock,  rising 
above  the  level,  gives  a  home  to  some  desert  shrubs,  but  such  a  break 
in  the  dulness  is  comparatively  rare.  The  jerboa,  a  creature  doubtless 
well  known  to  the  Israelites,  is  often  seen  on  these  hillocks,  which  are 
filled  with  its  burrows — their  safe  hiding-places  on  the  approach  of 
danger;  the  least  alarm  causing  them  to  disapper  into  them  as  if  by 
magic,  for  they  leap  off  to  them  over  the  sand  with  wonderful  speed, 
like  miniature"^  kangaroos.  Beautiful  creatures  they  are,  with  their 
soft,  chinchilla-like  fur,  their  great  eyes  and  mouse-like  ears;  and 
singular  in  their  structure,  with  their  almost  nominal  fore-legs,  and 
hind-legs  as  long  as  their  body,  while  the  tail  is  still  longer.  It  seems 
as  if,  what  with  the  tail  and  great  hind-legs,  they  flew  leather  than 
leaped.  Eanked  by  the  Jews  among  mice,  the  jerboa  was  "unclean," 
antl  could  not  be  eaten,  but  the  Arabs  have  no  such  scruples;  though 
it  is  only  verv  small  game,  since  its  body  measures  no  more  than  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length.  There  are,  in  all,  twenty-three  species  of 
small  rodents  in  Palestine,  and  of  these  not  a  few  contribute  to  the 
kitchen  comfort  of  the  Bedouins,  when  caught.  One  singular  mouse, 
which  abounds  in  the  ravines  and  barrens  round  the  Dead  Sea,  is  ex- 
actly like  a  small  porcupine;  sharp  bristles,  like  those  of  a  hedgehog, 
standing  out  from  the  upper  half  of  its  back,  wonderfully  long  for  a 
creature  about  the  size  of  our  home  mouse. 

I  must  not  forget  to  notice  another  animal  that  abounds  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Kedron,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea — the  cony  of  Scripture.  It  is  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  but  belongs  to 
a  verv  different  order  of  animals,  being  placed  by  naturalists  between 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros.  Its  soft  fur  is  brownish-grey 
over  the  back,  with  long  black  hairs  rising  through  this  lighter  coat, 
and  is  almost  white  on  the  stomach ;  the  tail  is  very  short.  The 
Jews,  who  were  not  scientific,  deceived  by  the  motion  of  its  jaws  in 
eating,  which  is  exactly  like  that  of  ruminant  animals,  fancied  it 
chewed  the  cud,  though  it  "  did  not  divide  the  hoof, "  and  so  they  put 
its  flesh  amidst  that  which  was  forbidden.  ^      It  lives  in  companies, 
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and  chooses  a  ready-made  cleft  in  the  rocks  for  its  home,  so  that, 
though  the  conies  are  but  "a  feeble  folk,  "  their  refuge  in  the  rocks ^ 
gives  them  a  security  beyond  that  of  stronger  creatures.  They  are, 
moreover,  "exceeding  wise, ''  so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  capture  one. 
Indeed,  they  are  said,  on  high  authority,  to  have  sentries,  regularly 
placed  on  the  look-out  while  the  rest  are  feeding;  a  squeak  from  the 
watchman  sufficing  to  send  the  flock  scudding  to  their  holes  like 
rabbits.  The  cony  is  j'ound  in  many  parts  of  Palestine,  from  Lebanon 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  this  latter  region  the  Arabs  eagerly  try  to  kill 
it,  as  choice  eating. 

The  Jordan  was  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try, for  it  is  the  only  river  in  Palestine  which  always  flows  in  a  copious 
stream,  though  its  sunken,  tumultuous,  twisted  course,  which,  between 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Avinds  for  some  200  miles  over  a 
space  only  about  sixty  miles  in  direct  length,  has  made  it  useless  for 
navigation,  or  as  an  attraction  to  human  communities,  except  at  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  The  great  miracle  when  the  Hebrews  passed  over 
made  it  sacred  to  them,  so  that  its  waters  were  already  regarded  with 
reverence  when  Elisha  commanded  Naaman  to  wash  in  them  as  a  cure 
for  his  leprosy.2  Hallowed  still  more  by  the  preaching  of  John  and 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  Jordan  has  been  the  favorite  goal  of  all  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land,  in  every  age  since  the  first  Christian  cen- 
turies. As  early  as  the  days  of  Constantine,  to  be  baptized  in  its 
waters  was  deemed  a  great  privilege,  while  in  the  sixth  century  Anton- 
inus relates  that  marble  steps  led  down  into  the  water  on  both  sides  at 
the  spot  where  it  was  believed  our  Lord  had  been  baptized,  while  a 
wooden  cross  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  L^pon  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany,  he  adds,  "great  vigils  are  held  here,  a  vast  crowd  of  people 
is  collected,  and  after  the  cock  has  crowed  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time, 
matins  begin.  Then,  as  the  day  commences  to  dawn,  the  deacons 
begin  the  holy  mysteries,  and  celebrate  them  in  the  open  air;  the 
priest  descends  into  the  river,  and  all  who  are  to  be  baptized  go  to 
him."  Holy  water  was  even  in  that  early  age  carried  away  by  masters 
of  vessels  who  visited  it  as  pilgrims,  to  sprinkle  their  ships  before  a 
voyage;  and  we  are  told  that  all  pilgrims  alike  went  into  the  water 
wearing  a  linen  garment,  which  they  sacredly  preserved  as  a  winding 
sheet  to  be  wrapped  round  them  at  their  death .^  The  scene  of  the 
yearly  bathing  of  pilgrims  now  is  near  the  ford,  about  two  miles  above 
the  Dead  Sea,  each  sect  having  its  own  particular  spot,  which  it  fondly 
believes  to  be  exactly  that  at  which  our  Saviour  was  baptized. 

The  season  of  baptism  has  been  changed  from  the  colder  time  of 
Epiphanv  to  that  of  Easter,  and  as  the  date  of  the  latter  feast  differs 
in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  no  collisions  take  place.     Each 
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Easter  Moiulay  thousands  of  pilgrims  start,  in  a  great  caravan,  from 
Jerusalem,  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  Government;  a  white 
flag  and  loud  music  going  before  them,  Avhile  Turkish  soldiers,  with 
the  green  stivndard  of  the  jirophet,  close  the  long  procession.  On  the 
Greek  Easter  Monday  the  same  spectacle  is  repeated,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand pilgrims  joining  in  this  second  caravan.  Formerly,  the  numbers 
going  to  Jordan  each  year  were  much  greater,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  visiting  it  even  fifty  years  ago.^  The  streets  of  Jerusalem 
are,  for  the  time,  deserted,  to  see  the  vast  cavalcade  set  out ;  women 
in  long  white  dresses  and  veils,  men  in  flowing  robes  and  turbans,  cov- 
ering the  space  outside  the  walls  and  the  slopes  and  hollow  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat  in  a  parti-colored  crowd,  eager  to  see  the  start.  At 
last  the  procession  streams  from  the  gate  and  pours  along  the  camel- 
track,  towaixls  Bethany  and  the  Jordan;  some  on  foot;  others  on 
horseback,  or  on  asses,  mules,  or  camels.  Some  companies  travel  with 
tents  and  provisions,  to  make  everything  comfortable  on  the  journey. 
Here,  a  woman  on  horseback,  with  a  child  on  each  arm,  is  to  be  seen; 
there,  in  a  pannier  on  one  side  of  a  mule,  is  a  woman,  in  another  on 
the  opposite  side  is  a  man;  or  a  dromedary,  with  a  great  frame  across 
its  bump,  bears  a  family  with  all  their  coverlets  and  utensils.  The 
Russian  pilgrims,  men,  women,  and  priests,  if  it  be  the  Greek  Easter, 
are  afoot  in  heavy  boots,  fur  caps,  and  clothing  more  fitted  for  Arch- 
angel than  for  the  Jordan  valley.  Midway  comes  a  body  of  Turkish 
horse,  with  drawn  swords,  clearing  the  way  for  the  governor;  then 
pilgrims  again.  Drawn  from  every  land,  they  have  travelled  thousands 
of  miles,  in  the  belief  that  to  see  the  holy  places  and  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan  Avill  tell  on  their  eternal  happiness. 

In  these  wonderful  gatherings  there  are  as  many  women  as  men. 
The  Turkish  soldiers  are  not  merely  ornamental,  or  a  compliment  to 
Christianity,  but  an  indispensable  protection  from  the  robbers  or 
thieves  who  have  frequented  the  road  since  long  before  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  from  the  Bedouin  at  the  Jordan  itself.  The 
broad  space  between  the  Sultan's  Spring  and  Eriha  is  soon  an  extem- 
porized town,  tents  of  all  sizes  rising  as  by  magic,  while  at  night  the 
plain  is  lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  countless  fires.  Next  morning 
they  start  from  this  resting-place  before  sunrise,  and  march  or  ride  by 
the  light  of  the  Passover  moon  towards  the  brink  of  the  Jordan,  but 
the  pace  of  such  a  confused  throng  is  slow.  To  help  them  on  the  first 
stages  of  their  wa}^,  multitudinous  torches  blaze  in  the  van,  and  huge 
watch-fires,  kindled  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  guard  them  past  the  worst 
places,  till,  as  daylight  breaks,  the  first  of  the  throng  reach  the  sacred 
river.  Before  long,  the  high  bank,  above  the  .trees  and  reeds,  is 
crowded  with  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  camels,  in  terrible  confusion; 
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old,  young,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  many  nationalities,  all  press- 
ing together,  in  seemingly  inextricable  disorder.  Yet  they  manage  to 
clear  themselves  after  a  time,  and  then,  dismounting,  rush  into  the 
water  with  the  most  business-like  quiet;  too  earnest  and  practical  to 
express  much  emotion.  Some  strip  themselves  naked,  but  most  of 
them  plunge  in  clad  in  a  white  gown,  which  is  to  serve  hereafter  as  a 
shroud,  consecrated  by  its  present  use.  Families  bathe  together,  the 
father  immersing  the  infant  and  his  other  children,  that  they  may  not 
need  to  make  the  pilgrimage  in  later  life.  Most  of  them  keep  near 
the  shore,  but  some  strike  out  boldly  into  the  current ;  some  choose 
one  spot,  some  another,  for  their  bath.  In  little  more  than  two  hours 
the  banks  are  once  more  deserted,  the  pilgrims  remounting  their  mot- 
ley army  of  beasts  with  the  same  grave  quiet  as  they  had  shown  on 
leaving  them  for  a  time ;  and  before  noon  they  are  back  again  at  their 
encampment.  They  now  sleep  till  the  middle  of  tlie  night,  Avhen,  roused 
by  the  kettledrums  of  tlie  Turks,  they  once  more,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  torches,  and  bonfires,  tarn  their  faces  to  the  steep  pass  up  to 
Jerusalem,  in  such  silence  that  they  might  all  be  gone  without  waking 
you,  if  3'ou  slept  near  them.  It  Avas  thus  with  a  great  caravan  of  pil- 
grims Avho  encamped  a  few  yards  from  my  tent  near  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
Noisy  enough  by  night,  with  firing  of  pistols  and  guns,  they  struck 
their  tents  and  moved  off  in  the  morning  without  breaking  my  sleep. 

The  ancient  Gilgal,  where  the  Israelites  erected  a  circle  of  twelve 
stones,  to  commemorate  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  where  they 
renewed  the  rite  of  circumcision,^  has  been  rediscovered,  of  late  years, 
by  a  German  traveller,^  whose  ear  fortunately  caught  from  the  lips  of 
the  Arabs  the  words  Tell  Jiljal  and  Birket  Jiljalia;  the  former  a 
mound  over  the  ancient  town,  and  the  latter  its  pond.  They  lie  about 
three  miles  south-east  of  the  Sultan's  Spring,  close  to  the  track  leading 
to  the  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  nearly  east 
from  Eriha,  but  beyond  the  verdure  wdiicli  surrounds  it.  The  pool  is 
of  stone,  without  mortal',  about  forty  yards  in  diameter,  and  within  a 
mile  of  it  are  about  a  dozen  mounds,  three  or  four  feet  high,  which 
ma\^  be  the  remains  of  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Israelites.  Ancient 
Canaanitish  houses  were  very  probably  built  of  mud,  and  would  disap- 
pear very  soon,  if  deserted ;  and  it  is  perhaps  on  account  of  this  that 
so  few  vestiges  are  now  to  be  found  of  either  Gilgal  or  Jericho.  Cap- 
tain Conder  supposes  that  the  twelve  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  were 
something  like  a  Druidical  circle  ;  a  Icind  of  rude  sanctuary,  of  the 
form  of  the  numerous  rings  of  huge  stones  still  found  in  Moab,  and 
more  or  less  in  many  countries,  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  It 
may  have  been  so,  but  one  can  hardly  believe  that  all  traces  of  it  would 
have  perished,  had  it  been  thus  a  miniature  Stonehenge. 
1  Josh.  iv.  19,  20;  V.  2.    2  Zschotte,  itector  of  the  Austrian  Hospice  at  Jerusalem,  1865. 
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There  are  several  "Gilgals"  in  the  Bible,  but  this,  on  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan,  was  the  most  important.  It  was  doubtless  from  it  that  the 
"angel,"  or,  rather,  "messenger,"  of  Jehovah  came  vp,  from  the  sunken 
"ghor,"  to  Bocliim,  in  the  hill-country,  to  rebuke  the  people,  in  the 
early  davs  of  the  Judges,  for  tlieir  relations  to  the  heathen  inhabitants, 
and  for  their  heathenism.^  Gilgal  must  thus,  even  then,  it  would 
seem,  have  been  a  religious  centre,  from  which  priests  could  be  sent  on 
spiritual  errands  to  other  parts  of  the  land.  It  was  to  this  Gilgal,  also, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  came,  to  invite  David  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  death  of  Absalom  ;2  such  a  venerable 
sanctuar}^  appearing  the  best  place  for  a  solemn  act  of  kingly  restora- 
tion. What  services  were  performed  at  Gilgal,  or  in  what  the  sanct- 
uary consisted,  is  not  discoverable,  unless  there  be  a  hint  in  the  twelve 
stones  of  Joshua,  or  in  the  statement  that  there  were  Pesilim  "by 
Gilgal."^  This  word  means,  in  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in 
which  it  occurs,  carved  images  of  idols;  and  though  the  Targurn 
translates  it  in  this  one  instance  by  "quarries,"  it  very  probably  does 
so  to  save  the  early  Israelites  from  an  imputation  of  idolatry.  If 
"carved  images"  be  really  meant,  the  inclination  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  to  idolatry  must  have  early  shown  itself  after  their  first 
arrival  in  Palestine.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  this  passage 
refers  to  the  Gilgal  of  the  Jericho  plain;  it  may  allude  to  another,  in 
the  hills  of  Ephraim.^  A  Gilgal  is  mentioned  "  beside  the  oaks  of 
Moreh,"^  that  is,  near  Shechem,  the  present  Nablus.  From  this,  or 
from  still  another  Gilgal,  Elijah  •iveni  down  to  Bethel,  and  then,  farther 
down,  to  Jericho,  so  that  it  must  have  been  either  north  of  Bethel,  or 
must  have  lain  higher  than  that  place,  the  Gilgal  of  the  Jordan  being 
excluded  in  either  case.^  In  this  third  Gilgal  there  was  a  community 
of  prophets,  for  whom  Elisha  made  wholesome  the  pottage  of  deadly 
gourds.'^  It  was,  however,  at  the  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan  plains  that 
Joshua  so  long  had  his  headquarters,  after  the  taking  of  Jericho  and 
Ai;^  that  the  tabernacle  stood  before  it  was  transferred  to  Shiloh;^ 
and  that  Samuel  held  yearly  circuit  as  a  judge,^'^and  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated the  kingdom  of  Saul,  and  that  that  unfortunate  chief  more  than 
once  assembled  the  people  around  him.^^  And  it  is  this  Gilgal  which 
the  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  denounced  as,  along  with  Bethel,  a  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  calf  by  the  northern  kingdom.^^  Besides 
these  three  Gilgals,  there  was  a  fourth,  aj^parently  in  the  plains  of 
Sharon;^3  i\q  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  perhaps  implying  that 
in  the  early  ages  of  Israelitish  historj^,  the  setting  up  of  stone  circles, 
to  which  it  seems  to  refer,  was  a  frequent  custom  with  the  people.     It 

1  Judg.  ii.  1.  2  2Sam.  xix.  15.  3  Judg.  iii.  19.  4  Judg.  iii.  27.  5  Beut.  xi.  30.  6  2  Kings  ii. 
1,2.  7  2 Kings  iv.  38.  8  Josh.  ix.  6;  x.  6, 15,  43;  xiv.  6.  9  Josh,  xviii.  1.  10  1  Sam.  vii.  16;  xi.  15. 
11  1  Sam.  xiii.  4;  xv.  12,  21,  33.  12  Hos.  iv.  15;  ix.  15;  xii.  11;  Am.  iv.  4;  v.  5.  From  Ramah 
Samuel  goes  down  to  Gilgal.  So  does  Saul  from  Carmeliu  Judali,  but  he  goes  up  from  Gilgal  to 
Gibeah  (l  Sam.  x.  8;  xv.  12,  34).   13  Josh.  xii.  23. 
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assuredly  was  so  with  their  neighbors  of  Moab,  as  is  still  shown  by  the 
numerous  stone  monuments,  in  circles  and  other  shapes,  preserved  to 
our  day.^ 

The  Jordan,  for  much  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  flows  far  below 
the  level  of  the  sea;  its  mouth  being  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean.  It  can  never  have  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  water- 
shed which  lies  in  the  way  is  more  than  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  South  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  continuation  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan  is  known  as  the  Arabah,  that  is,  the  "  Waste,"  or 
"Steppe;"  while  the  valley  through  which  the  river  actually  flows  is 
known  as  the  "ghor,"  or  "depression."  The  Jordan  formed  the  eastern 
boundar}^  of  the  Promised  Land;  any  territory  to  the  east  of  it  being 
spoken  of  as  "on  the  farther  side"  of  the  river.  Its  strange  channel, 
sinking  so  deep,  from  step  to  step,  gained  it  the  name  of  Jordan,  or 
"descender,"  while  its  numerous  fords,  rapids,  eddies,  sandbanks,  and 
its  sharp  reefs,  past  which  it  often  shoots  wildly,  have  in  all  ages  pre- 
vented its  being  used  for  boats  or  other  vessels.  Shut  out  from  cooling 
winds,  the  valley  is  insufferably  hot  for  most  of  the  year,  and  hence  is 
little  inhabited.  No  town  has  ever  risen  on  its  banks,  those  near  it 
standing  upon  heights  some  distance  from  it.  No  road  ever  ran 
through  its  gorges,  though  many  crossed  at  its  fords,  but  even  these 
were  very  difficult  of  approach,  from  the  steepness  and  roughness  of 
the  wadys  on  either  side. 

The  most  noteworthy  source  of  the  Jordan,  near  Hasbeya,  in  Leba- 
non, is  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  But  it  has  two  others — a 
spring,  as  large  as  a  small  river,  which  flows  from  under  a  low  height 
at  Dan;  and  a  great  flow  of  waters  issuing  from  a  cave  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  at  Banias,  or  Csesarea  Philippi,  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  These,  after  rushing  swiftly  and  often  tumultuously 
on  their  separate  courses,  unite  in  the  little  Lake  of  Huleh,  four  miles 
long,  the  ancient  Sea  of  Merom,  which  lies  about  ninety  feet  above  the 
ocean.  A  short  distance  below  Huleh  the  river  is  crossed  by  the 
ancient  but  still  used  "  Bridge  of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob,"  and  is  still 
slightly  above  the  sea-level;  but  from  this  point  it  rapidl}^  sinks. 
Rushing  and  foaming  through  narrow  clefts  in  the  rocks,  it  hurries  on 
to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  Lake  Huleh;  entering 
it  through  a  green,  marshy  plain,  at  a  level  of  682  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  course  from  the  Lake  southwards  is  a  continued 
and  sometimes  rapid  dcvscent.  In  the  twenty-six  and  a  half  miles  from 
Banias,  it  has  already  fallen  1,682  feet,  and  it  has  yet  to  sink  610  feet 
lower,  before  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  sixt3^-five  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from   the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  three  times  as  far  by  the  bends  of  the 

1  Cpnder,  Beth  and  Moab,  passim. 
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river  cliannel.  The  total  length  of  the  Jordan,  from  Banias,  is  thus,  in 
a  straight  line,  only  about  a  hundred  and  four  miles,  or  one-half  the 
length  of  the  Thames.  Inside  the  deep  sunken  "ghor,"  alongside  the 
stream,  a  terrace  runs  from  forty  to  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  on 
this  alone  luxuriant  vegetation  is  found,  the  land  over  the  "ghor" 
being  very  barren.  An  old  Saracen  bridge,  five  or  six  miles  below  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  marks  the  spot  where  probably  Naaman  crossed  when 
he  returned  from  Samaria  to  Damascus.^  The  Syrians,  under  Benha- 
dad,  fled  by  the  same  way ,2  and  here,  too,  Judas  Maccabseus  crossed 
when  retm-ning  from  Gilead.^  Yery  possibly  David  used  the  same 
ford  when  he  invaded  Syria,*  for  it  is  still  the  road  from  Jerusalem  and 
Shechem,  by  way  of  Beisan,  to  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Jabbok,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  another  bridge,  built  by 
tlie  Eomans,  marks  the  ford  where  so  many  Ephraimites  were  slain  by 
Jephtha;^  and  it  was  apparently  by  this  bridge  that  Galilean  pilgrims, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  ended  the  roundabout  jom-ney  they  had  made 
down  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan,  to  avoid  Samaria;  crossing  the 
Jordan  to  the  eastern  side  a  little  below  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and 
recrossing  here  to  go  on  to  Jericho,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem.  Here, 
also,  the  Christians  must  have  crossed  who  fled  to  Bella  at  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem, 

Five  or  six  miles  from  the  river,  west  of  this  passage,  travellers  or 
fugitives  in  these  old  times  had  the  great  hill  of  Surtabeh  standing  up 
isolated  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  Jordan^  as  their  land- 
mark; a  height  famous  in  the  land,  for  it  was  from  its  summit  that 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  flashed  by  signal  fires  over  the 
country,  till  the  Samaritans  kindled  false  lights  on  other  hills,  so  that 
couriers  had  to  take  the  place  of  beacon  flames.  It  is  probable  that 
Zarthan,  where  Solomon  had  the  brazen  vessels  made  for  his  Temple, 
lay  near  Surtabeh,  as  the  soil  of  this  part  of  the  "ghor"  is  said  to  be 
specially  fitted  for  founders'  moulds.  In  the  lower  stages  of  the  course 
of  the  Jordan  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  are  very  rugged  and 
barren,  in  contrast  to  those  on  the  eastern,  but  at  the  mouths  of  the 
valleys,  where  the  water  is  low,  there  are  a  number  of  fords  used  from 
of  old  by  all  who  crossed  either  east  or  west. 

From  the  foot  of  Hermon  to  Lake  Huleh,  the  river  descends,  in  a 
very  short  distance,  1,434  feet;  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee  it  falls 
897  feet;  and  from  that  Lake  to  the  Dead  Sea,  618  feet  more;  in  all, 
2,949  feet.  At  Lake  Huleh,  the  charming  open  ground  is  fertile ;  and 
there  are  many  green  oases  in  the  deep  cleft  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
southwards  ;  but  as  a  whole  the  deeply  sunken  inner  banks  of  the  river 
deserve  the  name  given  them  by  the  Hebrews — the  Arabah,  or  Waste. 

1  2  Kings  V.  14.     2  2  Kings  vii.  15.    3  1  Mace.  v.  52.     4  2  Sani.  x.  17.    5  Judg.  xii.  5.    6  It  is  2,368 
feet  above  the  Jordan,  and  1,244  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
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Nor  is  the  wildness  relieved  bj  peaceful  tributaries  on  either  side, 
for  though  several  perennial  streams  join  the  main  current  from  the 
east,  and  many  winter  torrents  rush  downwards  to  it  from  the  west, 
they  pour  on  both  sides  through  ravines  so  steep  and  rugged  that  it 
is  laborious  to  reach  the  level  of  the  stream  at  any  part.  The  com- 
mon means  of  crossing  in  Bible  times  seems  to  have  been  by  fords, 
though  David  is  said  to  have  been  taken  over  with  Barzillai  in  a 
ferry  boat;  but  there  are  many  shallow  places  in  the  long  chasm 
through  which  the  waters  seek  their  way  before  reaching  the  plain  of 
Jericho. 

A  river  so  unique  may  well  demand  our  attention,  not  only  for  its 
strange  desceut  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  for  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  its  borders,  but  also  for  other  features,  which  supply  the 
key  to  its  past  physical  history.  Between  Banias  and  liuleh  the  val- 
ley is  about  five  miles  broad,  with  steep  cliffs  on  each  side,  about  two 
thousand  feet  high,  and  more  or  less  marshy  ground  between,  the  river 
flowing  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  After  leaving  Lake  Iluleh,  how- 
ever, the  stream  turns  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills,  running  about 
four  miles  from  the  western  range,  which  towers  up,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Safed,  to  more  than  3,500  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the 
bed  of  which  is  the  first  sign  of  the  great  chasm  in  wliich  the  river 
henceforth  flows.  For  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  Lake,  to  Beisan,  the 
valley  is  about  four  and  a  half  miles  wide,  some  of  the  clifts  on  its 
western  side  rising  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  Li  the 
next  twelve  miles  it  is  still  broader,  expanding  to  a  width  of  six  miles, 
its  sides  showing  a  very  curious  succession  of  terraces.  Beisan,  for 
example,  stands  on  a  plateau  about  three  hundred  ieet  below  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  "ghor"  itself  is  four  hundred  feet  lower;  while  the 
narrow  trench,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  broad,  in  which  the  river 
actually  flows,  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lower  still.  This  open  part 
of  the  valley  is  full  of  springs,  and  hence  remarkably  fertile.  After  it 
is  passed,  the  width  contracts  to  two  or  three  miles,  with  hjlls  rising, 
on  the  western  side,  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  After  run- 
ning twelve  miles  through  this  glen,  the  stream  again  has  an  open 
course  for  a  time  through  a  valley  eight  miles  broad,  till  we  reach 
Surtabeh,  which  rises  2,400  feet  above  the  river,  as  I  have  said.  From 
this  point  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  "ghor"  is  about  ten  miles  broad, 
the  river  flowing,  here  as  elsewhere,  in  a  deeply  sunken  channel  worn 
out  in  the  valley.  Finally,  there  is  the  Jericho  plain,  which  the  Pal- 
estine Survey  reports  as  measuring  more  than  eight  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  more  than  fourteen  across,  with  the  Jordan  in  about  the 
middle.  The  actual  river-bed  is,  in  this  section,  including  its  successive 
terraces,  about  a  mile  wide,  and  two  hundred  feet,  or  thereabouts, 
below  the  broad  valley.     It  helps  to  explain  the  saltness  of  the  Dead 


And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
people  removed  from  their  tents, 
to  pass  over  Jordan,  and  the  priests 
bearing  the  ark  of  tlie  covenant 
before  tlie  people  ;  and  as  they  that 
bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jor- 
dan,   and   the   feet  of  the  priests 

'/*& -(i  ^^^^^  '^^^'^   *''^  ^^"'^  were  dipped  in 
sit®  the  brim  of  the  M-ater  (for  Jordan 
'^"'' ""  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the 
time  of  harvest), 

That    the   waters    which    came 

down  from  above,  stood  and  rose 

up  upon   an  heap  very  far  from 

the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zare- 

tan  :  and   those  that  came  down 

i| toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea, 

^|n-4^' failed,    and   were  cut  off:  and  the   people 

--i^  passed  right  over  against  Jericho.— Jbs/t.  iii. 
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Sea  to  find  that  from  Beisan  southwards  numbers  of  salt  springs  flow 
into  the  river. 

It  would  appear  from  this  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  river  that  a 
great  lake  once  stretched  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  and  that  after  it  had 
begun  to  dry  up,  a  chain  of  lakes,  filling  the  broad  parts  of  the  valley, 
for  a  time  took  the  place  of  the  still  larger  lake,  gradually  shrinking, 
however,  till  we  have  only  Iluleli,  the  Lake  of  Gahlee,  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  dry  beds  of  two  other  lakes,  represented  by  the  plain  of 
Beisan  and  that  of  Jericho. 

The  onh^  boat,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  ever  descended  the  whole 
course  of  the  Jordan,  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  American 
Navy,  whose  description  of  the  "ghor"  is  necessarily  the  most  com- 
plete we  possess;  his  account  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course  bringing 
it  before  us  with  a  vividness  only  possible  to  personal  observation. 
"The  boats  had  little  need  to  propel  them,"  says  he,  "for  the  current 
carried  us  along  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  knots  an  hour,  the 
river,  from  its  eccentric  course,  scarcely  permitting  a  correct  sketch  of 
its  topography  to  be  taken.  It  curved  and  twisted  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  turning,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour,  to  every  quarter 
of  the  compass.     .     . 

"For  hours,  in  their  swift  descent,  the  boats  floated  down  in  silence, 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  Here  and  there  were  spots  of  solemn 
beauty.  The  numerous  birds  sang  with  a  music  strange  and  manifold; 
the  willow  branches  floated  from  the  trees  like  tresses,  and  creeping- 
mosses  and  clambering  weeds,  with  a  multitude  of  white  and.  silvery 
little  flowers,  looked  out  from  among  them ;  and  the  cliff"  swallow 
wheeled  over  the  falls,  or  went  at  his  own  wild  will,  dartino;  throusfh 
the  arched  vistas,  shadowed  and  shaped  by  the  meeting  foliage  on  the 
banks ;  and,  above  all,  yet  attuned  to  all,  was  the  music  of  the  river, 
gushing  with  a  sound  like  that  of  shawms  and  cymbals.     .     .     . 

"The  stream  sometimes  washed  the  bases  of  the  sandy  hills,  and  at 
other  times  meandered  between  low  banks,  generally  fringed  with 
trees  and  fragrant  with  blossoms.  Some  points  presented  views  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque — the  mad  rushing  of  a  mountain  torrent,  the 
song  and  sight  of  birds,  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  glimpses  of  the 
mountains,  far  over  the  plain,  and  here  and  there  a  gurgling  rivulet, 
pouring  its  tribute  of  crystal  water  into  the  now  muddy  Jordan.  The 
western  shore  was  peculiar,  from  the  high  limestone  hills,  .  .  . 
while  the  left,  or  eastern  bank,  was  low,  and  fringed  with  tamarisk  and 
willow,  and  occasionally  a  thicket  of  lofty  cane,  and  tangled  masses  of 
shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  giving  it  the  character  of  a  jungle.  At 
one  place  we  saw  the  fresh  track  of  a  tiger  [leopard]  on  the  low  clayey 
margin,  where  he  had  come  to  drink.  At  another  time,  as  we  passed 
his  lair,  a  wild  boar  started  with  a  savage  grunt,  and  dashed  into  the 
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thicket,  but  for  some  moments  we  traced  his  pathway  by  the  bending 
canes  and  the  crashing  sfouud  of  broken  branches. 

"The  birds  were  numerous,  and  at  times,  when  we  issued  from  the 
silence  and  shadow  of  a  narrow  and  verdure-tinted  part  of  the  stream 
into  an  open  bend,  where  the  rapids  rattled  and  the  light  burst  in,  and 
the  birds  sang  their  wild  wood  song,  it  was,  to  use  a  simile  of  Mr.  Bed- 
low,  like  a  sudden  transition  from  the  cold,  dull  lighted  hall,  where  the 
gentlemen  hang  their  hats,  into  the  white  and  golden  saloon,  where  the 
music  rings  and  the  dance  goes  on.  The  hawk,  upon  the  topmost 
branch  of  a  blighted  tree,  moved  not  at  our  approach,  and  the  verit- 
able nightingale  ceased  not  her  song,  for  she  made  day  into  night  in 
her  covert  among  the  leaves;  and  the  bulbid,  whose  sacred  haunts  we 
disturbed  when  the  current  swept  us  among  the  overhanging  boughs, 
but  chirruped  her  surprise,  calmly  winged  her  flight  to  another  sprig, 
and  continued  her  interrupted  melodies.     ,     .     . 

"Our  course  down  the  stream  was  with  varied  rapidity.  At  times 
we  were  going  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  knots  an  hour,  and 
again  we  would  be  swept  and  hurried  away,  dashing  and  whirling 
onward  with  the  furious  speed  of  a  torrent.  At  such  moments  there 
was  excitement,  for  we  knew  not  but  that  the  next  turn  of  the  stream 
would  plunge  us  down  some  fearful  cataract,  or  dash  us  on  the  sharp 

rocks  which  mioht  lurk  beneath  the   surface.     Manv  islands — some 

.  .  .  "^ 

fairy-like,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  others,  mere  sand- 
banks and  sedimentary  deposits,  intercepted  the  course  of  the  river, 
but  were  beautiful  features  in  the  monotony  of  the  shores.  The 
regular  and  almost  unvaried  scene,  of  high  banks  of  alluvial  deposit 
and  sand-liills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low  shore,  covered  to  the 
water's  edge  with  tamarisk,  the  willow,  and  the  thick,  high  cane, 
would  have  been  fatiguing  without  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sand- 
banks and  verdant  islands.  High  up  on  the  sand-bluft's,  the  clift'-swal- 
low  chattered  from  her  nest  in  the  hollow,  or  darted  about  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  in  pursuit  of  the  gnat  and  the  water-fly."  ^ 


CHAPTER     XXX. 

THE    DEAD    SEA. 


How  vast  is  the  interval  between  the  present  day  and  the  time  of 
the  earlier  of  those  events  which  have  given  the  l)ead  Sea  and  the 
Jordan  an  interest  so  imperishable  1  The  ancient  world  has  passed 
away,  and  the  modern  world  has  grown  old  since  then.      And  yet, 

1  Lynch,  Narraiive,  211—215. 
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though  the  hosts  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  swift 
squadrons  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  mailed  battalions  of  the  Crusaders, 
wlic  played  their  part  in  those  remote  events,  have  disappeared,  with 
all  the  generations  they  represent,  the  Jordan  still  flows  in  its  bed  as  it 
did  on  the  day  when  Joshua  led  the  Hebrew  tribes  over  it;  and  the 
clear  blue  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  fill  the  same  hollow  as  when  they 
reflected  the  lightnings  on  that  dreadful  day  when  fire  and  brimstone 
from  the  Lord  rained  down  from  heaven  on  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 
The  peaks  and  rounded  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Judaea 
have  been  unchanged  since  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.  Nature  lives, 
but  what  a  shadow  is  man,  and  what  shadows  he  pursues!  On  that 
bank,  yonder,  stood  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  camel's-hair  "  abba:"  ^ 
lean,  and  fiery-eyed,  like  one  of  the  Bedouins  of  to-day ;  full  of  glow- 
ing zeal  to  prepare  his  nation  for  the  expected  Messiah.  Round  him 
stood  a  crowd  of  men,  of  all  classes,  baptized  and  not  yet  baptized,  in 
whose  faces  one  could  read  the  intense  longing  of  their  hearts.  Sigh- 
ing for  a  Redeemer  who  shall  deliver  them  from  the  deep  misery  of 
the  times  and  the  still  deeper  misery  of  sin,  they  little  dreamed  that 
He  stood  unrecoonized  in  their  midst.'-^ 

I  did  not  bathe  in  the  Jordan,  but  others  did  so,  though  it  is  not 
very  easy  of  approach.  In  one  place  reeds  and  rushes  stood  in  the 
wa}^ ;  at  another,  a  bed  of  deep  mud  bars  access,  especially  in  the  little 
bends ;  at  a  third,  the  bank  was  so  steep  that  one  could  not  get  down 
to  the  water.  The  ride  to  the  Dead  Sea  from  Beth-Hoglah  varies  in 
features  as  one  is  near  the  river  or  at  a  short  distant  from  it.  The 
bushy  terrace  at  the  side  of  the  stream  is,  as  I  have  said,  far  below  the 
upper  banks,  and  more  than  twenty  feet  lower  than  this  the  water 
flows  between  upright  sides,  with  constant  twists  and  turnings.  Leav- 
ing the  banks,  the  soil  was  soft  and  earthy,  with  numerous  furrows 
and  seams  left  by  the  rains;  but  no  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  as  we 
came  nearer  the  Dead  Sea,  except  in  the  beds  of  small  flat  wadys, 
which  had  a  sprinkling  of  stunted  herbage. 

Close  to  the  sea,  the  view  was  a  little  more  kindly,  herbage  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  and  small  flowers  dotting  the  ground,  in  some  places  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  northern  bank  rises  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  small  waves  played,  in  slow  dimples  and  murmurs, 
against  the  level  strand.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  shore  was 
a  shingly  slope  of  about  fifteen  feet,  strewn  with  a  large  quantity  of 
driftwood,  crusted  over  with  the  salt  of  the  water.  As  a  whole,  the 
north  shore  is  barren  and  treeless,  with  a  delta  of  soft  mud  and  marsh, 
from  which  spring  a  few  rushes.  In  some  places,  the  rocks  come  very 
near  the  water,  and  the  beach  is  strewn  with  huge  boulders  and  stones, 
fallen  from  the  cliffs.     No  one  could  cross  the  Jordan  just  where  it 

1  Matt.  iii.  4.    2  Matt.  iii.  1. 
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enters  tlie  lake,  soft  mud  flats,  with  plentiful  driftwood  embedded  in 
them,  forbidding  the  passage  of  either  man  or  beast.  The  view 
around  was  very  fine.  East  and  west,  lofty  ridges  seemed  to  spring 
from  tlie  water,  their  fronts  cut  into  deep  clefts  by  the  winter  torrents. 
Near  at  hand  was  a  small  island  composed  entirely  of  stones.  One 
would  not  have  supposed  that  the  beautifully  clear  water  was  impreg- 
nated with  salt  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  its  weight;  seven  per  cent,  of  this  being  com- 
mon salt,  while  the  rest  consists  of  the  salts  of  various  metals.  The 
lake  stretched  away  to  the  south  in  placid  beauty,  between  its  yellow 
mountain  banks,  under  the  deep-blue  sky,  itself  almost  as  blue.  It  is 
forty-six  miles  long,  and  ten  miles  broad  where  widest.  Two  or  three 
friends  ventured  to  bathe,  and  those  who  did  so  seemed  to  enjoy  it, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  rub  the  skin  and  hair  well  on  coming  out, 
as  otherwise  small  crystals  of  salt  were  formed  when  the  water  dried, 
and  an  oily  feeling  was  left  on  the  body.  To  open  the  mouth  when 
swimming  ensures  a  gulp  of  water  more  bitter  than  agreeable,  almost 
taking  away  the  breath  by  its  taste.  To  float,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
lie  back;  you  cannot  sink.  Cloths  wetted  with  the  water  seemed, 
when  dry,  to  have  been  dipped  in  some  oily  fluid,  but  no  evil  conse- 
quences follow  a  bathe,  beyond •SAvollen  and  chapped  lips.  The  salt- 
ness  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  drops  falling  on  one's  clothes 
leave  a  white  mark  behind  on  drying,  as  if  wax  had  fallen  on  them  in- 
stead of  water. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  no  life  round  the  sea,  though 
there  is  certainly  none  in  it.  Fish  brought  down  by  the  Jordan  die  on 
entering  the  lake,  and  there  are  no  shell-fish ;  but  the  oases,  here  and 
there  on  both  sides,  are  filled  with  life  of  all  forms,  nor  is  it  unfrequent 
to  see  divers  and  ducks  flying  over  the  waters  or  swimming  joyfully 
on  their  bosom.  The  basin  of  the  lake  is  a  huge  cup  or  bowl,  sink- 
ing nine  hundred  feet  sheer  down  close  to  the  Moab  shore,  and  in  its 
deepest  part  1,310  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  makes 
it  in  its  darkest  depths  nearly  four  thousand  feet  below  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  The  southern  part,  however,  is  a  mere  flat,  covered  with 
about  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  in  great  measure  divided  from  tlie 
deeper  portion  by  a  tongue  of  land,  Avhicli  runs  out  from  the  eastern 
shore.  Besides  the  Jordan,  which  pours  into  it  about  six  million  tons 
of  water  daily,  the  lake  receives  the  flow  of  three  permanent  streams 
on  its  eastern  side,  one  of  them  the  Arnon  of  the  Bible.  There  is, 
besides,  a  tributary  stream  on  the  south,  and  another,  that  at  Engedi, 
on  the  west.  These  vary  in  their  force,  but  always  flow  more  or  less 
strong! V.  The  ravines,  moreover,  become  torrent  beds  after  the  rains, 
and,  together,  must  pour  a  large  quantity  Of  water  into  the  lake  in 
winter.     There  are,  besides,  many  springs,  fresh,  warm,  or  salt,  which 
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run  into  it,  all  helping  to  increase  its  volume,  for  it  has  no  outlet.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  huge  accumulation  of  water,  the  level  of  the  lake 
in  winter  is  only  a  few  feet  above  its  height  in  summer;  not  more, 
apparently,  in  the  wettest  years,  than  fifteen  feet.^  This  is  enough 
however,  to  cover  several  miles  of  the  low,  sloping  shallow  at  the 
south  wliich  are  bare  in  summer,  the  water  apparently  extending 
sometimes  even  eight  to  ten  miles  farther  in  the  one  season  than  in 
the  other. 

That  the  sea  does  not  fill  up  the  framework  of  hills  and  wadys 
around  it  with  a  spreading  and  accumulating  flood,  is  due  solely  to  the 
great  evaporation,  at  a  depth  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Shut  in 
by  hills  on  all  sides  from  any  cooling  breezes,  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
"  ghor  "  raises  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  a  greater  amount  of  water, 
in  vapor,  than  is  poured  into  it  from  the  Jordan  and  all  other  sources.^ 
A  thick  mist,  from  this  cause,  lies  over  the  surface  when  the  sun  is 
under  the  horizon,  and  the  air  is  at  all  times  full  of  steaming  moisture. 
It  is  the  constant  separation  from  the  lake  of  vast  quantities  of  abso- 
lutely fresh  water,  all  saline  particles  being  left  behind,  that  causes  the 
exceeding  saltness  of  what  remains,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah.  Saline  particles,  moreover,  are  being  constantly  poured 
into  it  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Jordan,  and  there  are,  besides, 
several  small  streams  which  flow  into  it  at  its  south  end  from  a  vast 
salt  deposit  that  rises  into  a  series  of  low  hills  several  miles  long,  and 
which  bring  constant  additions  of  brine.  Yet,  wherever  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  flows,  the  warmth  and  moisture,  together,  create  charming 
nooks,  where  the  palm-tree  grows  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

The  extraordinary  depth  of  the  water  on  the  eastern  side — nine 
hundred  feet,  perpendicular,  from  the  shore — is  due  to  the  great 
geological  convulsions  that  formed  the  whole  Jordan  valley  as  it  at 
present  exists.  At  some  epoch  very  remote,  though  comparatively 
recent  in  geological  chronology,  the  present  bed  of  the  valley,  through 
its  whole  length,  from  Beisan  to  the  watershed  between  it  and  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  even  further  north  and  south,  must  have  sunk  by  a  sudden 
and  tremendous  cleaving  of  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth,  the  crack 
running  along  the  eastern  edge.  The  rocks  corresponding  to  those 
that  now  form  that  side  were  buried,  on  the  western  side,  in  the 
chasm,  so  that  they  have  disappeared.  Hence,  on  the  east  we  have 
lofty  hills  consisting,  at  the  base,  of  sandstone,  on  which  rest  beds  of 
hard  limestone ;  while  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  lake  the  lime- 

1  Canon  Tristram  thinks  the  rise  and  fall  not  more  than  fourfeet  {Pict  Pal.AASl).  Dr.  Robinson 
and  others  estimate  it  as  in  the  text.  The  Survey  Party  found  it  in  1874  to  be  Hfteen  feet. 
2  It  has  been  calculated  tliat  while  the  average  quantity  of  water  received  daily  by  the  Dead 
Sea  cannot  be  more  than  20.000,000  cubic  feet,  the  evaporation  may  be  taken  at  24,000,000  cubic 
feet  daily.  Journal  fur  Prakt.  Chemie.  ].eipzig,  1849.  :^71.  In  apparent  contradiction  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  Arabs  say  that  the  lake  is  now  deeper  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  fords  once  passable 
on  (Jonke^s  being  no  longer  so.    These  fords  are  at  the  shallow,  southern  end. 
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stone  is  wanting,  and  beds  of  rock-salt  tower  up,  apparently  over  tlie 
sandstone.  These  speak  of  distant  geological  eras,  but  on  the  west 
side  Ave  have,  instead  of  them,  approximately  recent  soft  beds  of  chalk 
and  allied  rocks,  broken  and  dislocated  from  west  to  east,  and  often 
strangely  twisted.  The  fact  that  these  strata  slope  to  the  east,  and  the 
cracks  and  shifting  of  level  at  different  places,  j)rove  that  they  must 
have  been  deposited  before  the  great  cleavage  took  place,  while  beds 
rich  in  fossils  lying  above  them  show  the  tremendous  height  of  the 
waters  in  those  early  days.  The  lake  must,  till  that  time,  have  stood 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  does  at  present,^  so  that 
it  must  have  extended  from  Lebanon  to  the  Akabah  ridge 
north  of  the  Red  Sea — a  length  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Its  shrinking,  however,  was  very  gradual,  for,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  are  raised  beach  terraces  of  various  heights  above  the 
present  level. 

This  strange  difference  in  the  state  of  things  in  Palestine  in  these 
remote  ages  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  a  very  long  period 
the  country  was  very  rainy.  Proofs  of  this  are  found  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  lake-beds,  in  the  existence  of  terraces  left  by  streams  on  the 
hill-sides,  far  above  their  present  level,  and  in  the  great  size  and  width 
of  many  valleys  and  gorges,  now  waterless  except  after  rain-storms. 
This  Avatery  time,  it  is  believed,  extended  from  the  era  of  the  latest 
rocks  in  the  geological  system,  through  the  glacial  period,  to  recent 
times.  Perennial  snow  and  glaciers  existed  in  Lebanon  during  the 
Great  Ice  Age,  and  this  probably  gave  Palestine  a  climate  something 
like  that  of  Britain  at  the  present  day,  involving  an  abundant  rainfall 
in  a  country  many  parts  of  which  are  more  than  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  And  even  when  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Lebanon 
had  disappeared,  the  rainy  character  of  the  climate  must  have  only 
gradually  passed  away,  so  that  vegetation  would  be  comparatively 
luxuriant  as  late  as  the  period  of  human  habitation.^ 

Volcanic  action  on  a  great  scale  took  place  in  Palestine  in  those 
remote  ages.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  Plauran,  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  Jordan  vallc}^,  and  all  along  both  sides  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  rocks  occur  which  were  poured  forth  as  lava  from  burning  moun- 
tains. These  outbursts  are  of  various  ages,  but  for  the  most  part  seem 
to  date  from  the  period  when  the  lake  stretched  as  far  north  as  the 
small  lake  Huleh,  the  ancient  Merom,  and  the  great  glens  of  Moab 
and  Western  Palestine  were  so  many  fiords  or  bays.  The  huge  crack 
which  had  dislocated  the  strata  in  the  Jordan  valley,  letting  down 
those  on  the  western  side  to  a  great  depth  below  their  former  position, 
while  those  on  the  eastern  side  remained  unaffected,  seems  to  have 
permitted  the  water,  then  so  very  deep,  to  force  its  way  into  the  glow- 

1  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  180-J81.    2  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  182. 
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ing  abyss,  under  the  thin  sohd  crust  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  create 
a  vast  body  of  vapor,  or  steam,  which  caused  the  volcanic  explosions, 
and  the  outpourings  of  melted  rocks ;  for  water  is  now  recognized  as 
necessary  to  volcanic  activity.  Or  it  may  have  been  that  the  filtration 
of  water  through  the  bottom  of  the  great  ancient  sea  may  have  caused 
this  vast  dislocation,  or  "  fault."  The  pressure  of  the  water  diminish- 
ing as  the  inland  sea  shraidc  lower  and  lower  and  the  fissure  through 
which  its  waters  had  filtered  into  the  subterranean  fires  closed  up, 
these  volcanic  forces  gradually  died  out;  no  signs  of  activity  being 
known  in  the  historical  period,  or,  indeed,  for  ages  before  it,  though 
earthquakes  are  still,  unhappily,  too  common. 

The  shrinking  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  its  present  size  was,  however,  as 
has  been  already  said,  very  gradual.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  moun- 
tains rise  too  steeply  from  the  water  to  allow  traces  of  ancient  beaches 
to  have  gathered  on  them,  but  on  the  gentler  western  slopes  the  story 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  is  written  by  their  own  hand,  if  I  may 
say  so,  as  far  north  as  the  "Horn  of  Surtabeh,"  half  way  to  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.  Kaised  beaches  of  chalky  marl  and  very  salt  gypsum,  on 
which  no  vegetation  can  live,  run  along  the  hill-sides,  at  six  hundred, 
four  hundred,  three  hundred,  one  hundred,  seventy,  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  waters :  a  long  pause  in  the  shrinking 
up  of  the  lake  intervening  at  each  of  the  periods  marked  by  these 
ancient  coast-lines.  But  the  present  limits  must  have  been  those  of 
the  earliest  historical  age,  else  the  sites  inhabited  in  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  in  Joshua's  day  would  have  been  then  submerged. 

The  great  size  of  the  ravines  and  valleys  at  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  Palestine,  is  less  astonishing  when  we  notice 
the  violence  of  winter  storms,  even  now,  when  the  rainfall  has  so 
greatly  diminished.  In  the  Wady  Kelt  a  violent  rain  fills  the  upper 
and  narrower  })arts  of  the  gorge,  in  half  an  hour,  to  a  depth  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet,  and  the  lower,  broader  parts,  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  so  that  the  wady  is  at  times  entirely  dry,  and  at  others  impass- 
able. The  question,  however,  often  forced  itself  on  me,  how  there 
could  be  such  a  vast  quantity  of  broken  rock  and  boulders  in  every 
torrent  bed,  and  over  all  the  hill-slopes  throughout  the  country  ;  for 
the  whole  land  appears  as  if  it  were  buried  beneath  a  universal  rain  of 
ballast,  large  and  small.  There  is  less  stone  on  the  maritime  plain 
than  elsewhere,  but  all  through  the  hill-country,  from  Beersheba  to 
Baalbek,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  you  can  see  very  little  of 
the  soil  for  the  stones  upon  it,  and  that  the  hills  are  cased  in  a  thick 
bed  of  fragments  from  their  own  surface.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  mountain,  hill,  or  cliff  be  of  hard  or  soft  rock  ;  its  outer  coat 
is  generally  rotten,  whether  it  be  granite,  basalt,  or  limestone. 
The  sides,  as  you  climb  them,  seem  like  the  rubbish  of  a  quarry, 
27 
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even  your  liorse  liaving  difficulty  in  choosing  Avhere  to  put  Lis  feet 
securely. 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  peculiarit}'-  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  mountains  of  South-Equatorial  Africa  are 
spoken  of  b}^  Mr.  Stanley  as  "  skeletons,"  and  the  splitting  up  of  their 
surfoce,  he  tells  us,  is  so  extensive,  that  the  cracking  may  be  heard  as 
one  passes  over  them.  It  is  the  same  in  India  and  in  Palestine.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  the  rays  of  a  nearly -vertical  sun  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  rocks  to  an  extraordinary- degree,  so  that  all  moisture  is  expelled, 
and  the  stone  is  unuaturall}^  expanded.  After  sunset,  when  this 
excessive  heat  rapidly  passes  off'  into  the  air,  their  temperature  is 
necessarily  lowered  very  quickly,  till,  through  the  night,  it  falls  from 
90°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and  120°  in  the  sun,  to  45°  or  50°. 
Eenewed  daily,  this  expansion  and  contraction  splits  up  the  layers  and 
joints,  all  over  the  surface,  reducing  it  to  a  vast  heap  of  loose  frag- 
ments. A  heavy  rainstorm  falling  on  these  bare  stones,  protected  by 
no  coating  of  turf  as  in  England,  completes  the  wreck.  The  deluge 
rushes  down  every  hill-slope  as  our  storms  pour  down  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  sweeps  awa}'^  the  loosened  rock  with  incredible  violence  into 
the  wadys  and  over  the  plains,  far  and  near,  leaving  the  hills  clear  for 
a  repetition  of  the  same  process  of  breaking  up  and  subsequent  wash- 
ing away. 

Perhaps  the  finest  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  that  from  the  lofty  cliffs 
on  the  western  side,  where  the  Jordan  enters.  The  eye  sweeps  south- 
wards nearly  as  far  as  Engedi.  On  the  east,  the  yellowish-red  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  extending  beyond  the  southern  horizon,  pass  northwards 
into  those  of  Gilead,  which  trend  on,  in  a  sea  of  rounded  tops,  till  the 
view  is  closed.  Light  and  shade  throw  one  part  into  brightness  and 
cover  another  with  purple,  varied  by  the  deeper  obscurity  of  great 
ravines,  like  those  of  the  Callirrhoe  and  the  Arnon.  A  line  of  tall 
reeds  fringes  the  plain,  twelve  hundred  feet  below,  beyond  which  the 
lake  lies  blue  and  shining,  with  the  long  peninsula  of  the  Lisan, 
or  "  Tongue,"  at  the  southern  end,  and  many  small  spits  of  shore, 
sparkling  in  the  light  like  silver.  Nor  is  the  landscape  less  striking 
from  the  shore  itself,  though  in  some  respects  different.  The  lofty  cliffs 
of  the  western  side,  rising  above  the  long  slope  of  w^eck  fallen  from 
them,  and  hiding  them  from  sight  far  up  tlieir  height;  the  blue 
w^aters ;  the  rich  verdure  of  every  spot  reached  by  moisture ;  and  the 
bright  colors  of  the  sandstone  on  the  eastern  shore,  showing  every 
color  but  green,  make  a  picture  one  can  never  forget. 

The  chalk  hills  on  the  western  side  are  marked  by  the  presence  of 
bitumen  in  tliem,  both  liquid  and  in  a  solid  form,  and  in  some  places 
by  layers  of  rock-salt.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  lake  and  Engedi, 
indeed,  the  marl  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  bitumen  at  some  points 
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that  it  burns  like  our  bituminous  shale,  and  a  strong  odor  of  bitumen 
is  given  off  by  the  hills.  The  eliffs  run  alongside  the  lake  at  a 
distance,  in  some  parts,  of  half  a  mile,  though  they  often  come  very  near 
it ;  but  it  is  a  weary  and  desolate  ride  to  reach  Engedi — now  called 
Ain  Jidy — "  the  Kids'  Fountain  " — half  way  down  the  coast.  About 
three  miles  north  of  it,  however,  a  momentary  break  is  made  in  the 
oppressive  desolation  by  coming  on  strong  sulphur  springs,  which  bub- 
ble up  from  the  gravel,  at  a  temperature  of  95°  Fahrenheit,  blacken- 
ing the  hands  and  covering  the  boots  with  yellow  as  you  scoop  out  a 
hollow.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  so  high  that  it  raises  that 
of  the  lake,  Avhere  it  flows  into  it,  nearly  twenty  degrees,  and  one  may 
easily  imagine  that  mineral  waters  so  strong,  and  of  a  kind  so  much 
valued  in  different  ailments,  must  have  been  utilized  for  baths  in  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  country.  Now,  however,  the  water  runs  to 
waste.  A  very  rough  track,  or  rather  scramble  without  a  track,  brings 
one  to  the  plain  of  Engedi,  which  slopes  upwards  from  the  lake  to  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs,  about  half  a  mile  behind.  Two  small  streamlets 
cross  it,  but  neither  is  the  true  Engedi,  which  springs  down  the  cliffs 
in  silver  tlireads  from  its  fountain  some  hundreds  of  feet  up  the  hill- 
side. In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  north  to  south,  but  of  no  great  width,  are  some  ruins  built  of 
square  stones,  not  very  large,  and  much  eaten  into  by  time :  all  that 
remains  of  the  old-world  city  of  Hazazon-Tamar — "the  Felling  of  the 
Palm,"  "which  is  Engedi." ^  Thousands  of  years  ago  a  town  stood 
here,  when  Abraham  was  a  wanderer  in  the  land,  and  Lot  dwelt  in 
Sodom,  and  it  was  near  it  that  the  petty  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, with  their  allies,  attacked  the  host  under  Chedorlaomer,  as  it 
returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  JSTegeb  and  descended  to  the  Salt 
Sea  by  the  precipitous  path  which  still  leads  to  this  spot  from  the 
lofty  table-land  above.^  It  was  in  the  numerous  caverns  on  the  face 
of  the  precipice  of  Engedi  that  David  hid  himself  when  Saul  took 
with  him  "  three  thousand  men,  and  went  to  seek  him  and  his  men, 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats."  Still  later,  it  was  up  the  steep  path 
on  the  face  of  these  rocks  that  the  forces  of  Moab  and  Ammon  climbed 
to  invade  Judah,  though  their  confidence  was  turned  into  panic  by  a 
battle  among  themselves  in  the  Valley  of  Berachah.^  Strange  to  say, 
this  is  the  very  route  still  taken  by  any  band  from  Moab  desirous  of 
making  a  raid  on  Southern  Palestine.  Passing  round  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  they  make  for  Engedi,  and  then  mount  to  the  table-land, 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  as  their  best  road  to  Hebron, 
Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  whichever  they  may  think  most  likely  to  yield 
plunder. 

The  plain  is  now  desolate,  though  once  famous  for  its  palm  groves, 

1  2  Chron.  xx.  2.    2  Gen.  xiv.  7.    3  2  Chron.  xx.  2. 
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and  the  slopes  behind  it,  once  a  proverb  for  their  vineyards,^  know 
nothing  of  them  now,  though  the  terraces  on  which  tliey  grew  are  still 
to  be  seen,  step  above  step,  up  all  the  hills  around,  as  high  as  the 
Fountain.  But  the  henna  shrub  in  those  vineyards,  to  which  the 
Beloved  is  compared,  is  still  found  on  this  spot ;  in  vivid  illustration 
of  the  sacred  text.  For  it  is  not  "  a  cluster  of  camphire,"  but  of  henna, 
which  the  Hebrew  poet  introduces  ;  a  plant  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with 
clusters  of  yellow  and  white  blossoms,  highly  esteemed  for  their  fra- 
grance. A  paste,  moreover,  is  made  from  its  pounded  leaves,  and  used 
by  women  of  every  class,  and  by  rich  or  luxurious  men,  to  dj^e  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  nails,  which  it  makes 
of  a  reddish  color.  Instead  of  palms  and  vines,  there  are  only  a  few 
acacia-trees,  a  tamarisk,  a  few  bushes,  and,  now  and  then,  the  "osher" 
of  the  Arab,  which  is  the  true  apple  of  Sodom.^  A  very  tropical- 
looking  plant,  its  fruit  is  like  a  large  smooth  apple,  or  orange,  and 
hangs  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together.  When  ripe,  it  is  yellow, 
and  looks  fair  and  attractive,  and  is  soft  to  the  touch,  but  if  pressed,  it 
bursts  with  a  crack,  and  only  the  broken  shell  and  a  row  of  small  seeds 
in  a  half-open  pod,  with  a  few  dry  filaments,  remain  in  the  hand. 
Close  round  the  Fountain,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  two  springs  north 
and  south  of  it,  Engedi  can  be  seen  at  the  best,  and  even  then  the  reeds 
and  verdure  that  line  the  course  of  the  springs  are  not  visible  till  one 
reaches  their  sunken  beds. 

The  Fountain  itself  gushes  from  under  the  rock,  high  up  on  the  slope 
of  the  cliff,  at  a  temperature  of  79°  Falirenheit,  and  broadening  out 
over  a  patch  of  gravelly  sand,  presently  begins  its  course  down-hill, 
marked,  as  it  descends,  by  a  winding  fringe  of  green,  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
soil  beyond.  Fresh-water  crabs,  and  some  other  small  shell-fish,  are 
the  only  living  creatures  found  in  its  basin.  Traffic  is  still  carried  on 
by  the  path  climbing  past  the  Fountain ;  salt  being  thus  carried  from 
the  south  of  the  lake  to  Bethlehem  on  files  of  donkeys,  by  Arabs  who 
wisely  travel  well  armed,  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  the  route. 
There  are  still  many  wild  goats  on  the  face  of  the  lofty  cliffs,  but  pur- 
suit of  them  is  hopeless,  except  for  a  hunter  accustomed  to  perilous 
work  in  such  places.  North  of  the  Fountain  is  found  the  source  of  the 
spring  seen  on  the  plain  below;  a  very  delight  for  its  rich  luxuriance 
of  all  kinds  of  foliage.  In  long-past  ages,  a  spot  like  this,  utilized  as 
it  would  be,  must  have  been  thought  a  very  paradise  in  such  surround- 
ings. Could  it  be  that  this  delightful  nook,  concealed  Avithin  almost 
impenetrable  jungle,  was  known  to  David  when  he  hid  in  this  neigh- 
borhood ?  No  place  could  be  conceived  more  suited  for  a  soul  like 
his,  so  full  of  poetry  and  devotion.  Who  can  tell  but  tliat  some  of  his 
sacred  lyrics  may  have  been  prompted  by  its  inspirations? 

1  Cant.  i.  14 ;  Iv.  13.    2  See  anU,  p.  393. 
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From  the  Fountain  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  the  path  is  almost  a 
ladder,  impassable  to  any  horse  or  other  beast  of  burilen  not  used  to 
such  terrible  climbing.  To  have  ascended  it,  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  must  have  had  little  to  carry,  for  it  is  hard  enough  for 
man  or  beast  to  get  up,  even  almost  unencumbered. 

The  Cities  of  the  Plain  stood  on  some  part  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
which  in  Abraham's  day  was  much  the  same  as  it  is  now.  The  shape 
of  the  basin  of  the  sea,  and  its  geological  history,  make  it  impossible 
that  any  towns  could  have  existed  except  at  its  northern  or  southern 
end,  but  those  which  perished  are  expressly  called  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  or  "Circle"  of  the  Jordan;  an  expression  used  only  of  the 
slopes  reaching,  on  both  sides,  from  the  hills  to  the  river,  immediately 
before  it  enters  the  lake.  Abraham  and  Lot,  moreover,  could  see  the 
fertile  region  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  from  the  hill-top  on  which  they 
stood,  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  but  intervening  hills  shut  out  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  sea,  which  is  sixty  miles  off,  from  any  point  near  that 
from  which  the  patriarchs  looked  down  into  the  great  depression, 
while  they  could  see  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  the  rich  green  of  the 
Sultan's  Spring,  as  if  at  their  feet.  Nor  could  Abraham,  as  he  stood 
at  his  tent  door  at  Mamre,  have  seen,  as  he  did,  "  the  smoke  of  the 
country  rising  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  as  he  looked  "towards 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  had  they  been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  ; 
whereas  the  openings  between  the  hills  are  such  that,  though  the  plain 
itself  is  not  visible  from  near  Hebron,  the  clouds  of  smoke  ascending 
from  the  doomed  cities  must  have  been  seen  in  all  their  grandeur. 
That  Chedorlaomer,  on  his  way  north  from  Mount  Seir,  after  smiting 
the  Amorites  at  Engedi,  should  have  fallen  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  in  the  plains  of  Siddim,  continuing  his  march  north- 
wards towards  home  after  defeating  them,  so  that  in  his  turn  he  Avas 
overcome  by  Abraham  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  further  implies 
that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  were  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Still  more, 
the  fact  that  Moses,  from  his  lofty  outlook  on  Mount  Pisgah,  "  beheld 
the  Negeb  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
unto  Zoar,"  requires  that  this  landscape  should  have  been  that  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  sea,  for  the  other  end  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
neighborhood  from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  landscape.  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  must  therefore,  apparently,  have  stood  either  on  the  eastern 
or  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  just  above  the  lake;  probably  on  the 
eastern.  Both  sides  of  the  river  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
mounds  which  dot  them — silent  monuments  of  ancient  towns  or  cities, 
for  excavations  in  any  of  them  bring  to  light  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
burnt  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  even  fragments  of  pillars,  and  stones 
squared  by  the  mason.  In  all  probability,  some  of  these  indicate  the 
true  sites  of  the  long-lost  cities. 
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There  is  no  reason,  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  think  of  these 
cities  as  submerged,  nor  is  the  mode  of  their  destruction  difficult  to 
understand.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  the  materials  for  such  a  catas- 
trophe as  overtook  them.  Wells  of  liquid  bitumen,  or  as  we  may  call 
it,  petroleum,  abounded  in  the  neighborhood,  and  vast  quantities"  of  it 
ooze  through  the  chalky  rocks,  while  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  bedded 
with  it,  vast  masses  rising  to  the  surface  after  any  convulsion,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1837.  Indeed,  huge  cakes  float  up,  at 
times,  even  when  there  is  no  seismal  disturbance,  and  are  seized  by  the 
Bedouins,  who  carry  what  they  can  gather  to  Jerusalem  for  sale.  Sul- 
phur abounds,  in  layers  and  fragments,  over  the  plains  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  imagine  a  terrific 
storm,  in  which  the  lightning  kindled  this  vast  accumulation  of  com- 
bustibles, aided,  perhaps,  by  an  earthquake  setting  free  additional 
stores  from  the  hill-sides  and  the  lake  depths,  to  have  a  conflagration, 
the  fiery  sulphurous  sparks  and  flames  of  which  would  in  very  deed 
be  fire  and  brimstone  out  of  heaven,  burning  up  the  whole  district, 
with  all  the  towns  or  cities  on  it.  The  fullest  and  only  reliable  account 
of  this  stupendous  judgment  is  that  given  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  the 
subject  of  local  traditions,  and  ancient  Assyria  has  left  us  a  striking 
legend  which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  it.^ 

No  one  appears  to  have  passed  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
since  the  famous  traveller  Seetzen  did  so,  in  1807.  The  whole  jour- 
ney is  over  a  region  in  vivid  keeping  with  the  story  of  the  destruction 
of  the  doomed  cities.  It  was  only  Avith  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any 
progress  could  be  made,  so  rough  and  almost  impassable  was  the  track. 
The  rocks  stand  up  in  a  succession  of  huge  terraces,  on  the  lowest  of 
which,  but  still  far  above  the  water,  lies  the  path,  if  path  it  can  be 
called  which  leaves  one  to  climb  and  force  himself  through  and  over  a 
chaos  of  enormous  blocks  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  basalt,  fallen 
from  the  cliffs  above,  or  brings  him  abruptly  to  a  stand  before  wild 
clefts  in  the  solid  walls  of  the  precipice.  The  range  of  salt  hills  at  the 
south,  known  as  Jebel  Usdum,  is  no  less  worthy  of  its  place  as  a  boun- 
dary of  the  Sea  of  Death.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  resided  here  for  several 
days  in  1854,  and  has  given  us  in  his  terrible  picture  of  "  The  Scape- 
goat" an  embodiment  of  the  landscape  of  that  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea 
at  sunset;  a  vision  of  the  most  appalling  desolation.  The  salt  hills 
run  for  several  miles  nearly  east  and  west,  at  a  height  of  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  feet,  level  atop,  and  not  very  broad  ;  the  mass 
being  a  body  of  rock-salt,  capped  with  a  bed  of  gypsum  and  chalk. 
Dislocated,  shattered,  furrowed  into  deep  clefts  by  the  rains,  or  stand- 
ing out  in  narrow,  ragged  buttresses,  they  add  to  the  weird  associa- 
tions of  all  around.     Here  and  there,  harder  portions  of  the  salt,  with- 

1  Geikie,  Ucmrs  vMh  the  Bible,  i.  .S92. 
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Standing  the  weather  while  all  around  them  melts  and  wears  off,  rise 
up  as  isolated  pillars,  one  of  which  bears,  among  the  Arabs,  the  name 
of  Lot's  wife.^  In  front  of  the  ridge,  the  ground  is  strewn  with  lumps 
and  masses  of  salt,  through  which  streamlets  of  brine  run  across  the 
long  muddy  flat  towards  the  beach,  which  itself  sparkles  in  the  sun 
with  a  crust  of  salt,  shining  as  if  the  earth  had  been  sown  with  dia- 
monds. Ever^^where,  except  at  the  very  few  spots  where  fresh  springs, 
or  streams,  enter  it,  the  lake  deserves  the  evil  name  it  has  born  for 
ages.  The  stillness  of  death  reigns.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  birds 
sing  and  twitter  on  its  banks,  and  in  favored  spots  rich  vegetation  cov- 
ers the  rocks  ;  Bedouins,  pilgrims,  and  travellers  visit  its  shores ;  but 
these  gleams  of  life  only  deepen  the  impression  of  its  unutterable  lone- 
liness. In  connection  with  the  awful  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
it  seems  written  over  with  a  curse  and  blighted  by  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  and  tliis  seems  to  have  been  the  feeling  even  in  Bible  times, 
for  in  the  blissful  days  of  the  Messiah,  as  painted  by  Ezekiel,  the  salt 
sea  is  to  give 'place  to  a  wide  expanse  of  living  and  cheerful  waters.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MAR   SABA. 


It  would  be  unpardonable  in  anyone  who  visits  the  Jordan  valley 
not  to  make  his  way  to  the  strange  old-world  ]nonastery  of  Mar  Saba, 
named  after  "Saint  Sabas,''  who  was  born  so  long  ago  as  a.d.  439,  in 
Cappadocia,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  turned  hermit  and  founded  this 
monastery  in  the  wild  hills  over  the  Dead  Sea.  The  easiest  route  to 
this  strange  community,  which  offers  such  a  link  with  early  Christianity, 
is  by  a  track  leading  westwards  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  up  the 
Wady  Feshkhah.  It  runs  at  first  across  the  border  of  the  lake, 
through  scattered  weeds  and  gaunt  shrubs,  which  break  the  utter  bar- 
renness of  the  undulating  chalky  ground,  aided  in  some  spots  by  a  few 
patches  of  reeds  and  flowers.  After  little  more  than  a  mile,  these 
earth- waves  begin  to  swell  into  low  hills,  white,  like  the  soil  of  the 
plain.  No  rocks  are  visible,  however,  till  the  mountains  are  reached, 
but  the  scene  around  is  still  very  bare  and  uninviting.  Among  the 
u[)per*liills,  grass  shoots  out  here  and  there  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
as  the  way  continues  in  successive  easy  upward  and  downward  slopes ; 
at  one  time  through  a  narrow  wady,  which  shuts  out  the  view  except 

1  Gen.  xix.  26.    2  Ezek.  xlvii.  8. 
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of  its  rougli  sides ;    at  another,  rip  the  mountains,  to  a  small  plain 
above;  then,  presently,  down  to  a  valley;  all  alike  desolate. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  before  reaching  Mar  Saba  the  path  leads 
to  a  tremendous  gorge,  which  is  part  of  the  Yalley  Kedron,  or,  in 
Arabic,  the  Wady  en  Nar.  Perpendicular  precipices  rise  more  than 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  abyss  from  which  they  spring,  but  a  well- 
built  road,  guarded  by  a  strong  stone  fence,  leads  one  safely  high  up 
the  west  side  of  the  chasm,  and  brings  the  monastery  in  sight.  Its 
lofty,  massive  towers  are  seen  clinging  to  the  almost  plumb-line  sides 
of  bare  rocks  rising  up  wildly  above  it,  and  sinking  beneath  it  into 
frightful  depths,  with  great  walls  of  rock,  hundreds  of  feet  up  and 
down,  forming  the  other  side  of  the  wady,  and  the  onl}-  view  before 
the  monks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  Fearful  desolation  and 
loneliness  reign  around.  You  seek  in  vain  for  a  blade  or  leaf  of  green, 
to  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the  shattered  and  Aveathered  rocks.  In  sum- 
mer the  heat  reflected  from  the  naked  precipices  is  almost  unendur- 
able, and  in  winter  the  rains  stream  in  torrents  from  the  heights, 
checked  by  no  soil  or  herbage. 

In  an  age  like  the  fifth  centurj'-,  when  the  Eoraan  Empire  was  break- 
ing up,  and  the  world  itself  seemed  sinking  into  ruin,  the  craving  after 
retirement  from  universal  commotion  and  storm  drove  multitudes  to 
seek  a  retreat  in  the  loneliest  spots  they  could  find.  Among  these, 
few  could  realize  the  ideal  of  entire  banishment  from  mankind  more 
than  ]S[ar  Saba.  Early  known  from  its  nearness  to  the  holy  places  of 
the  faith,  it  Avas  natural  that  in  such  a  troubled  age  it  should  attract 
numerous  hermits.  A  passion  for  desert  life  had  seized  almost  every 
earnest  soul.  Hither,  therefore,  came  an  army  of  eremites,  who 
hewed  out  for  themselves  small  caves  in  these  rocks,  and  used  them 
for  dwellings.  Multitudes  of  such  cells  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  awful  gorge,  for  there  were  in  this  part  at  one  time  as  many  as 
10,000  of  these  denouncers  of  the  world.  From  among  these,  the 
anchorite  Sabas,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  collected  a  num- 
ber who  agreed  to  live  together,  and  thereupon  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  cloister  which  bears  his  name.  Many  storms  have  passed  over 
it  in  the  fourteen  centuries  since  liis  day,  for  it  has  often  been  plundered 
and  laid  waste,  and  hundreds  of  monks  have  perished  by  the  sword  or 
spear  of  the  foe.  Indeed,  even  in  this  century  it  has  been  once  more 
sur])rised  and  plundered  by  a  Bedouin  horde,  so  that  its  defenceless 
loneliness,  in  the  wild  hills,  has  from  the  earliest  times  made  fortifica- 
tions a  necessity.  The  famous  Emperor  Justinian  contributed  to  these 
a  watch-tower,  which  rises  imposingly  on  the  north  side  of  tlife  mon- 
astery, and  still  shows  its  high  antiquity  by  remnants  of  peculiar 
masonry,  though  it  has  been  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  with  its  connect- 
ing walls,  within  the  last  fifty  years.     How  the  stones  were  ever 
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brought  to  such  a  place,  or  built  up  into  the  castle-like  wall  which 
rises,  step  over  step,  from  the  ])recipitous  abj'ss,  clinging  to  the  nearly 
upright  slope  till  it  joins  the  tower  above  tlie  monastery,  is  a  mystery. 
Fortunately,  such  a  defence  was  needed  only  on  one  side,  for  a  yawn- 
ing chasm  effectually  protects  the  other.  Steps  cut  out  from  the  dry 
torrent  bed  below  lead,  in  one  direction,  to  a  carefully  fortilied  postern, 
and,  in  another,  to  the  flat  shelf  above,  from  which  the  tower  rises. 
To  secure  space  for  the  monastery,  huge  buttresses  have  been  piled  up 
on  a  slight  bend  in  the  rocks  and  filled  in  behind,  so  that  the  main 
buildings  can  rest  against  them.  Above  this  rise  the  cells  of  the 
monks,  clinging  to  the  mountain,  one  over  the  other,  like  swallows' 
nests,  rude  balconies  of  many  patterns  projecting  from  before  them, 
over  the  dizzy  chasm,  and  forming  a  picture  as  romantic  as  can  be 
imagined. 

To  obtain  admission,  it  is  necessary  to  have  with  you  an  order 
from  the  Greek  monastery  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  you  must  put  into  a 
basket,  let  down  from  the  watch-tower  by  the  monk  who  is  on  duty 
there  for  the  time.  If,  after  being  carefully  examined,  it  prove  satis- 
factory, a  little  iron-barred  door  is  opened,  and  you  are  admitted.  No 
Bedouin  or  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  on  any  account,  but  a  tower  out- 
side has  been  set  apart  for  their  lodging,  and  they  are  supplied  with 
the  simple  fare  of  the  monks.  Inside  the  iron  door,  a  second  gate,  at 
the  bottom  of  some  steps,  admits  to  a  second  flight.  At  the  foot  of 
this  we  reach  a  small  courtyard,  with  a  still  smaller  garden,  from  whicli 
a  third  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  guest-chamber.  All  this  masonry, 
and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the  stonework  throughout  the  monastery,  is 
admirably  substantial,  as  if  intended  to  serve  many  generations  of 
inmates.  The  whole  scene  presents  a  confusion  of  small  courts, 
chapels,  churches,  cells,  projecting  windows  or  terraces,  and  micro- 
scopic gardens,  for  every  spot  that  will  hold  soil  is  utilized  to  redeem 
tlie  savagery  of  the  landscape  by  refreshing  green.  A  solitary  palm 
rises  at  the  very  edge  of  the  monastery  plateau,  waving  over  the  deeps 
below,  and  fig-trees  send  out  their  branches  at  every  corner.  The 
holiest  part  of  the  establishment  is  a  low  cave  which  has  been  made 
into  a  double  chapel,  where  you  are  shown  the  grave  of  St.  Sabas,  and 
the  skulls  of  some  hundreds  of  monks,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen 
before  the  Persian  invader  Chosroes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  East  of  this  cave,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss,  stands  a 
roomy  church,  renovated  of  late  years  by  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  who 
has  fitted  up  its  interior  richly  with  gold  and  silver,  but  also  with 
hateful  paintings,  in  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  tower 
over  the  church  are  three  small  bells,  whose  sound  is  heard  as  far  as 
the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  falls  on  the  ear  of  the  Christian 
traveller  with  a  wonderful  impressiveness  in  those  regions  lonely  as 
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the  grave.  From  the  terrace  on  the  roof  of  the  church  you  look  sheer 
down  into  the  awful  depths.  Underneath  the  church  is  the  cistern 
from  which  the  monks  draw  their  best  water.  The  cave  in  which  St. 
Sabas  lived  and  died  is  also  within  the  walls — a  grotto  of  two  cham- 
bers, only  fit  for  a  dwelling  to  one  resolute  in  self-denial.  The  library 
of  the  monastery  formerly  contained  about  a  thousand  manuscripts  in 
Greek,  and  several  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  monks  are 
not  literary,  and  these  treasures  have  wisely  been  removed  to  a  monas- 
tery near  Jerusalem.  The  communit}^,  indeed,  are  profoundly  ignor- 
ant, as  they  well  may  be,  since  they  attend  seven  services  every 
twenty-four  hours,  between  four  in  the  morning  and  midnight.  They 
never  taste  fresh  meat,  and  eggs  only  on  Sundays;  a  small  brown  loaf, 
som,e  cabbage  broth,  some  olives,  an  oihon,  half  an  orange,  quarter 
of  a  lemon,  six  figs,  and  half  a  pint  of  weak  wine,  being  their  daily 
allowance  through  the  week.  But  with  all  this  apparent  self-denial 
there  is  no  religious  activity.  Tlie  monks,  who  are  drawn  from 
Turkey,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  or  Eussia,  content  themselves 
with  l3arren  idleness,  so  far  as  the  advancement  of  their  Chui'ch  is 
concerned. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  in  such  a  place,  to  see  the  small,  well-tended 
gardens  in  which  these  recluses  cultivate  vegetables  and  flowers.  Some 
vines,  growing  where  possible,  form  refreshing  flecks  of  shade  in  the 
blinding  sunshine  by  being  trained  over  rude  frames  of  poles  standing 
out  from  the  doorways  or  walls;  but  even  with  their  help  there  is 
very  little  shelter  from  the  light  and  heat.  Nor  can  it  be  easy  for 
novices  to  accustom  themselves  to  some  of  the  cells,  which  are  close  to 
the  precipice,  with  no  protection  before  them,  so  that  even  to  see  their 
inmates  sitting  on  places  so  dangerous  makes  one  involuntarily  shud- 
der. The  solitary  palm  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  situation,  for  it  is 
secured  Avith  chains,  to  prevent  its  •toppling  into  the  abyss  below. 
The  birds  and  wild  animals  which  frequent  the  neighborhood  are  the 
only  companions  the  monks  can  be  said  to  have.  Here  man  and  the 
humbler  creatures  live  on  the  friendliest  footing  with  each  other. 
Canon  Tristram  noticed  a  wolf  which  came  every  evening,  as  the  bell 
tolled  six,  to  get  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  in  oil  and  dropped  over  the 
wall  to  him  by  a  monk  at  that  hour.  A  whole  pack  of  jackals  also 
came  regularly  to  be  fed,  and  a  small  troop  of  foxes.  Even  the  timid 
grackles,  which  are  found  only  round  the  Dead  Sea,  perch  in  flocks  at 
Mar  Saba,  catch  berries  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  air  by  some 
recluse,  sit  on  the  shoulders  of  their  human  friends,  eat  out  of  their 
hands,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  played  with  and  stroked;  a  won- 
derful illustration  of  the  power  of  human  love  over  lower  nature, 
carrying  one  back  to  the  old  days  of  Paradise,  or  forward  to  the 
Millennium. 
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An  evening  at  Mar  Saba  is  an  experience  one  cannot  forget.  There 
are  nearly  always  travellers  of  dift'erent  nationalities  visiting  so  curi- 
ous a  place  during  the  season.  As  they  arrive,  their  tents  are  set  up 
in  the  little  glen  on  the  west,  the  crowd  of  mules  and  horses  attending 
them  being  picketed  before  the  monastery,  which,  for  the  time,  is 
turned  into  a  hospice  on  a  large  scale.  Peasants  offer  memorials  of 
Mar  Saba — sticks,  rosaries,  and  the  like,  at  wonderfully  low  prices  for 
the  locality;  Arab  guides,  mule-drivers,  Greek  monks,  and  travellers, 
perhaps  from  France,  Germany,  England,  and  America,  talk,  each  in 
his  own  language,  till  it  seems  like  a  reproduction  of  the  nOisy  con- 
fusion of  the  gift  of  tongues.  In  the  refectory,  long  tables  are  covered 
with  pleasant  white  cloths,  and  wax  candles  in  tasteful  holders  light  up 
the  shining  plates  and  dark  wine-flasks,  as  in  some  European  inn  of 
modest  pretensions.  The  men  connected  with  the  tents  bake  their 
bread  outside  the  cloister,  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fires,  turning  the 
dough  carefully  and  often,  that  it  may  not  burn;  just  as  Sarah  did 
when  she  "  made  [round]  cakes  on  the  hearth,"  that  is,  on  the  wood 
ashes,  for  the  three  mysterious  visitors  to  her  husband's  tent.^  This 
is  the  common  way  of  preparing  bread  among  Orientals  at  the  present 
day  when  they  are  in  haste  or  on  a  journey,  but  it  has  been  practised 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  bread  baked  by  the  Israelites  on  the 
night  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  was  made  thus.^  Even  their 
manna-bread  seems  to  have  been  cooked  by  them  under  the  ashes,  into 
which  it  was  put  in  earthenware  dishes.^  The  cake  prepared  for 
Elijah  by  the  widow  of  Sarepta, -and  that  which  he  found  near  the 
"retem  "  bush  in  the  wilderness,  were  both  from  this  primitive  oven."^ 
Hosea  compares  Ephraim  to  such  a  cake  burnt,  and  yet  only  half 
baked,  because  the  necessary  turning  had  been  neglected  :5  that  is, 
to  interpret  the  comparison,  scorched  by  the  judgments  of  God,  but 
not  benefited  by  them,  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  rightly 
used.  Ezekiel  also  tells  us,  incidentally,  that  even  in  Babylon  his 
countrymen  baked  their  cakes  of  barley  meal  in  the  same  fashion.*' 
But  the  entertainment  in  Mar  Saba  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  very 
elaborate.  Hospitable  it  certainly  is,  but  it  is  of  course  limited  to  the 
simple  fare  which  the  monks  can  give,  in  a  place  so  out  of  the  world, 
and  in  such  an  abstinent  community. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  a  stranger  spot  than  this  lonely  dwelling  of 
men.  Its  huge  flying  buttresses,  castellated  walls,  high  towers,  and 
steep  ascent  of  churches,  cells,  guest-house,  and  offices,  hard  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  color  of  the  rocks  to  which  they  cling;  the  av/ful 
precipice  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  above  and  below,  aptly  called 
the  Valley  of  Fire,  bare  and  tawny,  and  falling  sheer  down,  as  if  the 

1  Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  word  " ugah "  means  a  round  cake  of  bread.  The  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate  both  translate  tlie  Hebrew  word  by  "cakes  baked  in  the  ashes."  2  Ex.  xii.  39.  3  Num. 
xi.  8.    4  1  Kingsxvii.  ]3  ;  xix.  6.    5Hos.  vii.  8.    6Ezek.  iv.  12. 
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hills  had  been  violently  rent  apart  by  some  terrible  earthquake,^ — can 
never  be  forgotten.  Nor  is  the  silence  less  impressive,  for  no  sounds 
ever  disturb  it  but  the  bell-like  notes  of  the  grackle,  the  howl  of  the 
jackal  or  wolf,  or  the  twittering  of  the  swallow.  The  heat,  moreover, 
is  terrible  in  summer,  for  walls  of  chalk  and  high  ridges  shut  out  the 
refreshing  western  breeze,  and  there  is  no  cooling  green  to  temper  the 
burning  noon  and  soothe  the  imagination.  Even  in  the  caves  of  the 
old  hermits,  so  numerous  around,  there  is  no  relief,  for  they  seem 
hotter  than  the  open  air.  Yet  this  hideous  desert  has,  ii'om  the  earliest 
times,  even  before  Christianity,  been  a  favorite  retreat  of  ascetics. 
Colonies  of  Essenes  flourished  here  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Scattered 
over  the  land,  more  than  four  thousand  members  of  this  strange  com- 
munity hved  apart,  in  the  villages  and  even  in  the  towns,  but  their 
chief  settlement  was  in  this  gTiastly  '-Wilderness  of  Judtea,"  fitly 
called  in  Scripture  "Jeshimon" — "The  Solitude."  They  lived  to- 
gether like  monks,  wearing  a  white  upper  garment  as  their  distinctive 
badge,  and  had  rules  as  strict  as  those  of  an}^  modern  cloister;  indeed, 
more  so,  from  their  supreme  anxiety  to  observe  all  the  ten  thousand 
requirements  of  the  Babbinical  law.  In  this  wilderness,  again,  lived 
the  hermit  Banus,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  it  was  in  these  fright- 
ful gorges  that  John  the  Baptist  spent  his  years  of  meditation  and 
prayer,  before  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  Jordan,  calling  his 
nation  to  repentance  in  prepai-ation  for  the  Messiah. 

The  mountains  of  this  region,  though  still  high  above  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  are  very  little  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
consequently  are  far  below  the  height  of  those  to  the  Avest,  towards 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  from  which  one  looks  down  on  the  locality 
of  Mar  Saba.  The  stratified  limestone  of  these  loftier  hills  no  longer 
appears  in  the  region  of  the  monastery,  but  instead  of  it  we  have  a  soft 
white  chalk,  worn  by  the  winter  storms  into  long,  sharp  ridges,  stand- 
ing up  high  and  rough  between  narrow  gorges,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  mass  of  stones  and  boulders.  A  thin  sprinkling  of  grass  and  flowers 
softens  this  forbidding  landscape  in  spring,  but  that  soon  Avithers,  and 
leaves,  for  nearly  the  whole  year,  only  a  bewilderment  of  strange 
knolls,  peaks,  rugged  spurs,  and  knife-like  ridges,  utterly  treeless  and 
waterless,  to  reflect  the  glare  of  the  sun  from  the  universal  Avhiteness. 
Behind  the  monastery,  to  the  west,  there  is  a  wall  of  lofty  hills,  while 
to  the  east  a  table-land  of  water-worn  marl,  cut  into  innumerable 
ridges,  knolls,  peaks,  ravines,  and  crags,  stretches  slowly  downwards 
to  the  precipices,  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  that  overhang  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Among  the  mountain-tops  to  the  west  of  Mar  Saba,  the  highest  is 
that  of  El  Muntar,  "  The  Watch  Tower,"  brown  and  barren,  and 
marked  by  the  steep  slope,  unbroken  except  by  precipices,  with  Avhicli 


He  tliat  walketh  right 
eously,  aiul  speaketh  up 

rightl}^ ;  he  that  despis-  |i'^ '  ^,  ^|^'^  -'^-^ '■  ■ 

etii  the  gain  of  oppres-  i  V'J#*i,, 

sions,  that  shaketh   his  'ip'l^'iV      "^  1;' ■  jt^'^-^r^iiiir 

hands  from  holding  of  K      .ni  .7-  .;' "'  y'^ '  ~ ti'-^^-^^^i 

bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  -"-'""           ■■^£-;,-.~--c:te=«d 

ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth ' 
his  eyes  from  seeing  evil ; 

He  shall  dwell  on  high  ;  liis  place  of  defence  shall! 
be  the  munitions  of  rocks  ;  bread  ohall  be  given  him  ;fe-iv.;J- 7£j££' 
his  waters  shall  be  sure.  I    _  — 1>        ^•^^^■t^ 

Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty  :  they  t'--—:''^'^ 
shall  behold  the  land   that   is   very    far    off. — IsaJ'^' 
xxxiii.  1.5-17.  , _^„^.      ,  .  .. 

In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  :  the  rock  of  K-       '^""'  '    * 
my  strength  and  my  refuge  is  my  God. — Psa.  Ixii.  6.  1^ 

The  Lord  is  my  defence  :  and  mj'  God  is  the  rock  ' 
of  my  refuge. — Psa.  xciv.  22. 

BALCONIES  OF  THE  MONKS'  CELLS  OF  3IAR  SABA.    (See  page  424.) 
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it  descends  to  tlie  plateau  beneath.  This  hill,  in  Captain  Conder's 
opinion,  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  yearly  peculiarity  of  great  interest 
in  the  old  Jewish  religious  economy.^ 

Moses  had  ordered  the  scapegoat  to  be  led  to  the  wilderness  and  set 
free,  but  one  having  found  its  way  back  to  Jerusalem  in  later  times,  it 
was  felt  that,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  event  so  ominous,  the 
creature  should  henceforth  be  led  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  from 
which  there  was  a  steep  rolling  slope,  and  pushed  over,  so  that  it 
might  be  killed  before  it  reached  the  bottom.  Sabbath  was  the  day 
on  which  it  was  driven  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  law  forbidding 
a  journey  of  more  than  two  tliousand  cubits  on  that  day  hindered  the 
new  arrangement,  means  were  found  to  evade  it.  At  the  limit  of  each 
legally  permissible  advance,  a  booth  was  erected  to  represent  the  home 
of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  goat,  and  he  had  thus  only  to  eat  and 
drink  in  it,  however  slightly,  to  be  able  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was 
setting  out  each  time  from  his  own  house  on  a  lawful  journey.  It  re- 
quired ten  such  booths  between  the  hill  selected  and  the  Temple — a 
distance  of  about  six  and  a  half  miles.  This  distance  is  just  that  of 
the  lofty  El  Muntar,  at  which,  beside  the  old  road  from  Jerusalem,  is 
a  well  called  Suk,  the  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  hill  of  the 
scapegoat,  while  the  district,  which  they  called  Hidoodim,  is  still 
known  as  HadeidCm. 

It  thus  seems  very  reasonable  to  look  on  this  mountain  as  that  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  poor  goat  was  each  year  hurled  into  the  gorge 
far  below,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  command  that  it  was  to 
be  let  go  into  the  wilderness,^  for  Jeshimon  is  seen  from  the  top  of  El 
Muntar,  sinking,  in  all  its  hideous  desolation,  to  the  east.  It  was 
only  by  a  succession  of  legal  fictions,  however,  that  the  goat-slayer 
could  reach  the  fatal  spot  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  casuistry  of  the 
Kabbis  could  stretch  conscience  no  farther.  Having  thrown  the  un- 
fortunate animal  down  the  steep,  the  messenger  fell  back  on  the  usual 
Sabbath-day  law  for  his  return,  and  had  to  wait  until  sundown,  when 
the  Sabbath  was  over,  before  starting  again  for  Jerusalem. 

The  reputation  of  the  Mar  Saba  monks  does  not  support  the  belief 
that  either  multiplicity  of  devotional  services,  or  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
external  simplicity,  can  secure  the  highest  ideal  of  religious  life.  They 
are  mostly  old  men,  but  their  faces  speak  more  of  ignorance,  or  even 
of  evil,  not  seldom  dashed  with  abiding  sadness,  than  of  lofty  enthu- 
siasm or  a  noble  striving  for  heaven.  In  their  long  black  gowns  and 
black  hats — like  our  hateful  stiff  cylinders,  though  with  the  rim  at  the 
top  instead  of  the  bottom — they  seem  almost  dead  while  they  live. 
Hopeless  and  aimless,  they  vegetate  in  their  strange  home,  half  of 
them  unable  to  read  the  manuscripts  in  their  library,  which  they  never- 

1  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  155.    2  Lev.  xvl.  8—10. 
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theless  carefully  guard  from  tlie  eyes  of  heretics.  They  may  neither 
smoke  nor  eat  meat  inside  the  walls,  but  they  manage  occasionally 
to  get  raw  spirits  from  travellers.  Than  theirs,  no  life  could  well  be 
more  pitiable. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TO   EMMAUS   AND   KIRJATH    JEARIM. 

So  many  places  famous  in  the  Bible  lie  near  Jerusalem  that  it 
seemed  best  to  make  a  short  excursion  to  some  which  were  rather  out 
of  the  way,  before  starting  for  tlie  north.  Leaving  the  city,  therefore, 
by  the  Joppa  Gate,  and  going  westward,  past  a  number  of  orchards 
belonging  to  Greek  Christians,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  a 
height  from  which  we  had  our  last  look,  for  the  time,  at  the  citv  of 
"the  Great  King."  It  had  been  raining,  and  the  Avay  was  not  only 
muddy,  but  crossed  by  large  pools,  so  that  our  progress  was  neither 
rapid  nor  pleasant.  Thanks  to  the  Christians,  a  fresh  valley  showed 
flourishing  orchards  of  mulberry-trees,  where  a  few  years  ago  all  was 
desolation ;  and  in  a  little  side  glen  to  the  right  we  passed  a  lofty,  well- 
built  structure  reared  by  the  Greek  Patriarch,  through  the  aid  of  Rus- 
sia, as  an  upper  school  for  both  sexes,  and  also  as  a  hospice  for 
travellers.  A  monastery  was  erected  on  the  site  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  belief  that  the  wood  of  Christ's  cross  was  hewn  from 
a  tree  on  this  spot,  and  even  that  it  grew  on  the  grave  of  Adam,  our 
Saviour  thus  being  linked  in  the  most  touching  way,  as  the  second 
Adam,  with  the  first.  From  very  early  times  myriads  of  pilgrims, 
accepting  both  legends,  have  streamed  to  this  Convent  of  tli-e  Holy 
Cross  to  kiss  the  spot  where  the  tree  was  supposed  to  have  once  stood. 
Simple  they  may  be,  but,  let  us  hope,  none  the  less  sincere  and  earnestly 
humble  in  their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  One.  The  old  church  is  still 
standing,  though  now  surmounted  by  a  clock-tower  built  in  the  Russian 
style,  which  sounds  out  its  invitation  to  praj'er  over  the  villages  around, 
with  little  effect  on  their  Mahommedan  inhabitants. 

Beyond  the  monastery  the  valley  broadens,  and  is  varied  by  rounded 
heights  and  side  openings.  Ere  long  the  village  of  ]\[alhah  came  in 
sight  on  a  fairly  green  hill,  nearly  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  not 
very  much  above  the  surrounding  country.  Soutii  of  it,  Sherafat, 
another  hamlet  of  mud  houses,  crowned  another  height  a  little  more 
elevated — for  here,  as  elsewhere,, the  villages  are  on  hill-tops,  for  safety. 


The  Spring  Ain  F-nniyeh.    (See  page  ^-l.> 
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Gardens  of  roses  cheered  the  way  from  time  to  time,  and  fine  olive 
groves  were  frequent.  The  roses  were  most  numerous  near  a  spring 
called  Yalo,  where  the  wadj  was  hemmed  in  by  high,  steep  walls  of 
rock,  about  a  mile  south  from  Malhah.  The  fountain  bubbles  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  glen,  the  water  flowing  in  a  stone  tunnel,  over 
a  low  stone  wall.  There  were  men,  women,  and  children  at  it,  with 
jars  and  skins,  and  other  women  washing  very  sorry  linen,  singing,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  as  they  beat  it  with  stones.  Near  at  hand  was  a  rain- 
pool  with  some  water  in  it,  the  spring  gliding  past  down  the  glen  on 
its  way  to  fructify  gardens.  Figs  and  olives  covered  the  slope,  over 
which  the  rocks  shot  up  abruptly  to  a  great  height.  The  spot  is  nat- 
urally a  favorite  watering-place  for  the  flocks  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  little  valley  was  green  with  the  spring  crops,  but  one  could  not 
even  here  forget  mortality,  for  tombs,  cut  in  the  rocks,  preached  their 
quiet  sermon  as  we  passed.  Fertility,  moreover,  was  confined  to  the 
spots  reached  by  the  water,  the  hills  being  wretchedly  barren  and 
stony  where  there  was  none.  This  district  is,  however,  rich  in  springs, 
one — Ain  Hanniyeh,  about  a  mile  beyond  Ain  Yalo — especially  at- 
tracting attention  by  a  structure  over  it,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pil- 
lars and  a  niche.  From  this  the  waters  flowed  at  a  height  of  about 
ten  feet,  in  delightful  fulness,  forming  a  small  pool  below  from  which  a 
copious  brook  streamed  pleasantly  down  the  valley.  A  long  wall  ran 
along  from  both  sides  of  the  spring,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  path, 
to  lead  ofl'  water  to  irrigate  terraces  on  the  slope.  Close  to  eacli  other, 
an  ass  was  drinking  and  a  woman  filling  her  water-jar  at  the  pool. 
Fig-trees  grew  on  the  banks,  and  were  just  putting  out  their  leaves; 
vines  blending  with  them,  as  in  the  old  Bible  times  when  the  vine  and 
the  fig-tree  were  planted  together.  Tulips,  lilies,  ranunculi,  and  cycla- 
mens lighted  up  the  borders  of  the  grain  patches  beside  the  waters  of 
the  fountain,  as  these  flowed  dimpling  on  to  water  the  gardens  of  the 
valley  through  which  the  road  to  Gaza  ran  in  early  times.  With  this 
fact  as  its  ground- work,  legend  has  very  naturally  created  a  story  of 
this  rich  spring  being  that  at  which  St.  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch. 
But  though  there  is  no  basis  for  such  a  fancy,  the  road  itself,  which  is 
at  this  place  broad,  and  was  once  well  made,  may  have  been  that  by 
which  the  Chamberlain  of  Queen  Candace  rode  homewards  from  Jeru- 
salem.^ 

A  slight  descent  leads  from  this  spot  to  the  hamlet  of  El  Welejeh, 
which  lies  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  ground  high  on  the  western  side 
of  a  deep  but  short  valley.  Shepherds  and  peasants,  with  their  flocks 
or  at  their  work,  enlivened  the  way,  though  our  track  was  again  im- 
peded by  the  pools  left  by  the  late  rains.  About  a  mile  beyond 
Welejeh  lay  the  village  of  Bittir,  on  the  soutli-west,  high  on  a  slope 

1  Acts  viii.  36—39. 
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pleasantly  banked  with  fine  green  terraces  ;  a  sparkling  rivulet  flowing 
down  from  it  towards  us,  while  the  ancient  road  to  Gaza  ran  up  tlie 
hill  through  the  village  street.  Nothing  could  be  more  inviting  than 
this  quiet  nook,  with  its  richly  irrigated  grain-patches  and  gardens,, 
dotted  with  olive-  and  fig-trees,  and  fitted  beyond  many  for  the  vine 
and  mulberry.  We  may  readily  suppose  tiiat  in  ancient  times  its 
charms  made  it  attractive,  but  now  the  hills  around  are  left  to  nature, 
are  rough  with  the  stunted  trees  and  bushes  familiar  in  Palestine,  and 
are  haunted  only  by  birds  and  wild  beasts.  They  may,  however,  have 
been  the  same  in  early  days,  for  the  sacred  poet  in  Canticles  cries, 
"  Turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  young  hart  upon  the 
mountains  of  Bether.''^  But  there  are  other  memories  of  the  place. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  power  in  the 
Holy  Land,  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Surrounded  on 
every  side  except  the  south  by  deep  and  rugged  gorges,  and  supplied 
with  water  by  a  spring  rising  in  ground  above  it,  Bother  was  a  position 
immensely  strong.  The  north  side  especially,  with  its  steep  cliffs 
springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  was  virtually  impregnable. 
At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  present  village,  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruin  preserves  the  memory  of  the  great  struggle,  in  its  name, 
Khurbet  el  Yehud — "  Ruin  of  the  Jews."  Perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  the 
strong  citadel  of  the  town.  Tlie  leader  in  this  tremendous  struggle 
was  the  pretended  Messiah,  Bar  Cochba,  who  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
tenacity,  whatever  his  other  shortcomings.  The  Rabbis,  with  their 
usual  exaggeration,  tell  us  that  Bether  was  so  large  that  it  had  four 
hundred  synagogues  and  as  many  schools,  each  with  four  hundred 
children,  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  was  a  considerable  place,  even 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  rose  to  great  prosperity  after  that 
event;  not,  perhaps,  without  a  secret  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
destruction  of  the  capital  was  the  fortune  of  the  rival  community. 
Rabbi  Akaba,  the  standard-bearer  of  Bar  Cochba,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  flayed  alive  when  the  city  fell,  repeating,  as  he  died,  the  grand 
words  of  the  morning  prayer  of  the  Temple,  "Hear,  O  Israel!  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord."  Eighty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen 
when  Hadrian's  soldiers  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  walls,  and 
the  extinction  of  Jewish  hope  by  the  catastrophe  was  so  complete — 
for  the  nation  had  been  decimated  in  the  revolt — that  those  who  had 
hitherto  hailed  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  as  Bar  Cochba — "the 
Son  of  a  Star" — henceforth  reviled  him  as  Bar  Cosiba — "the  son  of  a 
lie."  2  But,  discarding  all  legendary  matter,  there  is  something 
unspeakably  touching  in  the  presence  of  such  a  memorial  of  the  death 
of  an  ancient  nationality.  For  here,  undoubtedly,  in  the  year  136  of 
our  era — sixty-four  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — Israel 

1  Cant.  ii.  17.    2  Hamburger,  ii.  107. 
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fought  its  last  despairing  battle  with  its  giant  foe,  and  its  last  band  of 
heroes  perished  with  their  leader,  the  Star-son,  after  having  resisted 
the  legions  of  Rome  for  three  years  and  a  half.  It  is  wonderful  how 
little  remains  of  a  place  so  important,  but  there  are  many  similar  cases 
in  the  Holy  Land;  the  common  houses,  built  only  of  mud,  soon  van- 
ishing, while  the  cut  stones  of  public  buildings  or  mansions  have  been 
carried  off  for  building  material  to  modern  towns. 

It  was  pathetic  in  the  extreme  to  notice  the  frequent  ruins  in  this 
neighborhood.  Every  hill  had  its  own  pile,  speaking  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation in  happier  time,  ages  ago.  The  stream  from  Bittir  ran  for  a 
time  joyously  over  a  broad  bed  down  the  little  valley,  but  ere  long 
sank  below  the  stones  which  filled  its  course.  There  were  no  signs  of 
human  industry  on  the  slopes  or  in  the  hollow:  all  was  overgrown 
with  thorns  and  worthless  Ijushes  and  weeds.  The  whole  landscape, 
indeed,  was  now  wild  and  uninhabited.  Nowhere  was  a  village  or 
house  to  be  seen  in  the  glens  and  valleys,  and  a  couple  of  patches  of 
green  on  one  of  the  slopes  were  the  only  sign  that  human  beings  were 
at  all  near.  Rough  bushes  and  scrub,  mixed  with  beds  of  sage  and 
thyme,  dotted  the  chalky  rocks,  multitudinous  fragments  of  which 
covered  the  path  and  made  progress  far  from  pleasant.  It  is  from 
such  places  in  the  hills  that  the  people  get  their  fagots  and  charcoal 
for  fuel.  There  are  no  trees,  but  only  dwarfed  brushwood,  netting  the 
hill-sides  in  wild  brakes.  The  smoke  of  charcoal-burners'  fires  fre- 
quently rose,  marking  one  great  cause  of  the  absence  of  trees,  for  these 
"  hewers  of  wood,"  still  poor  landless  creatures  as  of  old,^  do  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  lopping  off  branches,  but  dig  up  even  the  roots 
of  what  wood  there  is. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  west  from  Bittir,  the  village  of  Er  Ras  broke 
the  monotonous  desolation,  though  it  appeared  that  we  had  passed  one 
small  mud  hamlet,  on  the  south,  without  seeing  it.  The  rounded 
summits,  all  alike  grey  and  barren,  were  still  about  2,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  valleys  of  all  sizes  ran  in  every  direction  among  them,  and 
the  terraces  on  the  slopes  near  the  village  showed  that  only  labor  was 
needed  to  make  the  desert  break  into  fruitfulness.  Cattle  and  goats 
fed  on  the  slopes;  and  in  the  hamlet  old  and  young  gathered  round  to 
look  at  the  rare  sight  of  a  stranger  from  the  West.  Outside  the 
houses,  or  rather  hovels,  was  a  broad  open  space  covered  with  smoofli 
sheets  of  rock,  the  resting-place  of  the  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
of  the  peasants,  as  was  only  too  clear  from  the  difficulty  I  found  in  get- 
ting a  clean  spot  on  which  to  sit  down.  No  doubt  such  a  wide  stony 
platform  is  used  in  autumn  as  a  threshing  floor,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the 
free  sweep  of  the  wind.  Close  to  the  hamlet,  a  miniature  glen  showed 
how  strangely  barrenness  and  fertility  elbow  each  other  in  Palestine. 

I  Deut.  xxix.  11 ;  Josli.  ix.  21,  27. 
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Clear  springs  flowed  in  two  places  over  the  rocks  into  the  hollow,  and 
along  their  course  among  the  stones,  hemmed  in  by  the  yellow 
boulders,  were  some  fine  lemon-trees  in  their  glory  of  green  and  gold, 
with  a  number  of  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  underneath  there  was  a  car- 
pet of  soft  green.  In  vivid  contrast  with  this  delightful  spot,  the  hill 
south-west  from  it  rose  utterly  barren  and  desolate,  nothing  but  thorns 
growing  from  amongst  the  stones  with  which  it  was  thickly  strewn. 
Yet  there  had  once  been  a  dense  population  in  this  region,  for  I 
counted  no  fewer  than  fourteen  heaps  of  ruins  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
when  these  were  all  inhabited,  even  the  hills  now  washed  so  bare  of 
soil,  from  the  want  of  terraces  to  retain  it,  must  have  been  more  or 
less  fertile. 

Passing  first  west  and  then  north,  the  track  led  up  a  long  wady,  to 
which  a  number  of  carob-trees  lent  a  rare  charm  ;  but  there  were  no 
human  habitations  near  them.  A  spring  flowing  to  the  north  was  the 
secret  of  their  presence,  and,  indeed,  springs  are  numerous  in  all  these 
Judcean  highlands.  There  are,  as  Deuteronomy  says,  "  a  land  of  hills 
and  valleys,  that  driuketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven:"^  a  land,  as 
the  Psalmist  tells  us,  in  which  God  "  sendeth  the  springs  into  valleys, 
which  run  among  the  hills. "^  But  the  hills  themselves  still  rose  grey 
and  barren  as  ever,  though,  as  the  road  fell  towards  the  next  village 
of  Deir-esh-Sheikh,  there  were  some  grain  and  bean  patches  in  the 
valley,  with  silver-leaved  olives  rising  beside  them.  The  huts  stand 
near  each  other,  surrounded  by  green,  but  they  were  as  rude  as  others 
elsewhere,  the  smoke  of  the  household  fires,  kindled  in  some,  having 
no  egress  except  by  the  door.  The  houses  of  the  poor  must  have  been 
just  like  this  in  our  Lord's  day,  for  if  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  such  matters  since  He  lived,  there  cannot  well  have  been  any  actual 
retrogression. 

Tlie  Wady  Ismain,  which  is  the  name  of  this  part  of  the  great  Wady 
Surar,  or  Sorek,  opened  before  us,  after  an  ascent  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  Deir-esh-Sheikh,  showing  a  stream,  fed  by  the  late  rains, 
whirling  on,  grey  and  brown,  some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  between 
high  walls  of  rock.  Following  this,  though  on  the  heights  above  it,  a 
bend  to  the  south  brought  in  view  the  village  of  Beit  Atab,  which 
crowns  an  isolated  hill  rising  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  those  around. 
The  ridge  along  which  our  track  lay,  seamed  with  larger  and  smaller 
wadys,  was  a  picture  of  desolation.  Great  lizards  darted  out  and  in 
among  the  stones  :  partridges  flew  up  from  among  the  bushes  of  Spina 
Christi  and  scrub  of  all  kinds  with  which  the  white  stony  hill  Avas 
thickly  sprinkled.  A  shepherd  in  one  of  the  wadys  watched  his  sheep 
and  goats,  attended  by  his  dog  ;  mallows  and  other  plants  on  the  slopes 
giving  a  kind  of  thin  pasture.     About  two  miles  east  of  Deir-esh-Sheikh 
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lay  the  village  of  El  Hawa,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  2,100  feet  above  the 
sea,  looking  far  and  wide  over  the  frontier  hills  of  Judah,  and  down 
into  the  great  Philistine  plain.  Descending  by  very  rough  and  often 
steep  tracks,  we  reached  Wady  Najil,  which  runs  north  and  south 
across  the  great  Wady  Surar.  Hedges  of  prickly  pear  surrounded  the 
gardens  of  Deir  Aban,  a  small  village.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Zorah 
once  more,  its  sweeping  length  and  broad  bosom  rich  with  tender 
green.  Nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  rising 
crops  of  grain,  through  which  the  almost  dry  bed  of  the  winter  torrent 
twisted,  serpent-like,  hither  and  thither,  in  a  deep  white  trench,  look- 
ing from  a  distance  like  some  grand  military  highway.  The  hills  on 
the  south  of  the  wady  sloped  gently  down;  those  on  the  north  of  it 
rose  steep  and  high.  Shepherds  were  driving  home  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  as  it  drew  near  sunset;  peasants,  carrjnng  home  their  light 
ploughs  on  their  backs,  wended  their  way  to  their  village,  some  of 
them  singing  in  their  own  nasal  manner  as  they  plodded  on.  All 
Orientals  seem  to  sing  thus,  through  the  nose.  Did  David  do  so? 
Most  likely,  for  manners  never  change  in  the  East. 

I  was  once  more  on  the  borders  of  Samson's  country.  There  were 
the  grey  houses  of  Sura,  on  the  steep  hill-top  where  the  hero  was  born 
and  grew  up,  with  the  great  valley  winding  down  to  the  Shephelah  at 
his  feet.  Bethshemesh,  250  feet  below  it,  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wady,  about  two  miles  off.  It  was  here  that  King  Amaziah  of  Judah 
was  beaten  by  Jehoash,  the  King  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  who  thus  justified 
the  contemptuous  message  he  had  sent  his  foolhardy  foe — "The  thistle 
that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying, 
Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife:  and  there  passed  by  a  wild 
beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trod  down  the  thistle."^  About  three 
miles  rather  south-east  from  Bethshemesh,  lay  Timnath,  famous  in 
Samson's  story ,2  and  three  miles  and  a  half  due  south  from  it  was  the 
Ashkelon  where  he  slew  thirty  Philistines,  to  get  their  "abbas,"  in 
payment  for  the  riddle  treacherously  revealed  by  his  Philistine 
wife.^ 

Captain  Conder  thinks  he  has  identified  in  this  neighborhood  another 
spot  famous  in  Bible  story,  the  rock  Etam,  in  a  cleft  or  chasm  of  Avliich 
— not  on  its  "top" — Samson  "hid  himself"^  when  hotly  pursued 
by  the  Philistines.  The  substitution  of  B  for  M  by  the  modern  popu- 
lation of  Palestine,  as  in  Tibneh  for  Timneh — is  so  common,  that  the 
name  A  tab — a  hamlet  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Bethshemesh — 
is  thought  to  be,  very  probably,  a  corruption  of  Etam,  especially  as  the 
locality  exactly  suits  the  details  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative. 
Etam  means  the  "Eagle's  Nest,"  and  this  even  the  village  might  well 
be  called,  as  it  lies  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.     There 
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is,  besides,  a  tall  cliif  of  hard  limestone,  without  a  handful  of  arable 
soil  on  it,  rising  up  from  amidst  three  ravines,  and  marked  by  three 
small  springs  bubbling  from  its  foot.  In  this  hill  there  is  a  long  nar- 
row cavern  into  which  Samson  might  natural]}^  have  "  gone  down," 
and  which  bears  the  significant  name  of  Hasuta,  or  "  Refuge,"  the  word 
being  Hebrew,  not  Arabic.^  It  is  250  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
and  five  to  eight  feet  high,  with  its  one  end  under  the  centre  of  the 
modern  village,  and  its  other  within  sixty  yards  of  the  principal  spring ; 
the  entrance,  here,  being  by  a  hole  in  the  rock,  ten  feet  deep.  In  such 
close  proximity  to  other  places  associated  with  Samson's  name,  such  a 
spot  seems  to  have  strong  claims  to  be  added  to  their  number. 

Halfway  between  Atab  and  Bethshemesh  is  another  site,  very  inter- 
esting, if  Christian  tradition  dating  from  the  fourth  century  can  be 
trusted — that  of  Ebenezer,  where  Samuel  called  back  the  Hebrews 
from  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines,  and  set  up  a  memorial  stone,  com- 
memorating the  help  vouchsafed  them  by  God.^  Captain  Conder 
thinks  it  also  probable  that  the  Emmaus  of  the  ISTeAV  Testament  has 
been  identified  by  him  in  this  district,  in  the  ruin  called  Khamasa, 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  south-east  of  Atab.  This  spot  has  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  of  being  nearly  ''threescore  furlongs  from  Jerusa- 
lem," as  Emmaus  is  said  to  have  been,  both  by  St.  Luke  and  Josephus,^ 
and  the  name  is  not  unlike  Emmaus,  if  the  first  letter  be  dropped. 
The  narrow  valley  in  which  the  ruin  lies  has  copious  springs,  and  gar- 
dens shady  with  the  dark  green  and  gold  of  orange  and  lemon  trees; 
and  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  road  from  Jerusalem  passes  close  by. 
On  the  western  slope  stands  a  modern  village,  the  hill  behind  which 
rises  bare  and  rocky,  showing  ancient  tombs  cut  in  it,  now  used  as 
storehouses.  Vespasian,  when  he  left  Judgea,  settled  eight  hundred 
veterans  at  Emmaus,  and  if  this  were  the  place,  it  must  have  been  a 
grateful  retreat  from  the  dangers  and  exposures  of  war. 

Other  sites,  however,  have  been  regarded  as  having  claims  to  the 
dignity  of  representing  Emmaus.  The  village  of  Amwas,  for  exam- 
ple, slightly  north-west  from  Jerusalem,  has  been  thus  honored  from  a 
very  early  period,  but  it  is  a  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusa- 
lem, which  woukl  make  the  journey  to  and  from  it  on  the  same  da}^ 
quite  beyond  the  distance  usually  walked  at  one  time  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  the  two  ways  making  between  them  no  less  than  forty  miles, 
which  would  require  at  last  sixteen  hours'  walking  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  the  country.  Tliat  it  is  called  Amwas  is  no  proof  of  its  claim, 
for  the  name  may  easily  have  followed  the  erroneous  identification. 
"Emmaus"  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  word  "Hammath," 
implying  the  presence  of  a  hot  spring,  as  Josephus  notices,  for  he  says 
• — "Now  Emmaus,  if  it  be  interpreted,  may  be  rendered  'a  warm  bath' 
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useful  for  healing,"  ^  find  Amwas  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  of  having 
been  celebrated,  in  earl}^  Christian  times,  for  its  healing  spring;  a  local 
feature  still  perhaps  recognized  in  the  name,  "Well  of  the  Plague," 
applied  to  a  well  in  the  village.  But  Amwas  and  Khamasa  may  fairly 
claim  equal  nearness  to  the  Hebrew  "  Hammath,"  so  that  little  reste 
on  this  detail.  But  there  is  a  third  site  for  which  strong  claims 
have  been  urged — the  village  of  Kulonieh,  which  fulfils  the  condi- 
tion of  being  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  I  shall  notice  it  here- 
after. 

In  this  region,  so  thickly  sown  with  Scripture  memories,  the  Pales- 
tine Surve_yors  suppose  that  they  have  discovered  another  site  famous 
in  Bible  history — Kirjath  Jearim,  which  Captain  Conder  identifies 
with  a  heap  of  ruins  called  Khurbet  Erma.-  It  is  about  four  miles 
nearly  east  of  Bethshemesh,  but  a  thousand  feet  higher  above  the  sea. 
Approaching  it  from  the  east,  by  the  great  gorge  which,  under  difier- 
ent  names,  runs  from  near  Gibeon  to  Bethshemesh,  and  ascending  the 
slopes  on  which  is  the  little  ruined  village  of  Deir-esh -Sheikh,  you  see 
the  white  bed  of  a  torrent  far  beneath,  twisting  in  wide  bends  beneath 
steep  hills,  which  rise  fully  a  thousand  feet  above  it.  The  slopes  on 
both  sides  are  stony  and  seamed  with  outcrops  of  rock,  and  both,  but 
especially  the  southern,  are  covered  with  a  dense  brushwood  of  dwarfed 
oak,  hawthorn,  carob,  and  other  trees,  no  higher  than  well-grown 
shrubs;  every  vacant  space  adding  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  view  by 
a  carpet  of  thyme,  sage,  and  other  aromatic  plants.  On  a  bold  spur 
running  out  from  the  southern  slope,  and  marked  by  a  curious  platform 
of  rock  which  rises  in  the  centre,  above  the  olive-trees  round,  lie  the 
ruins  of  Erma,  built  up  against  scarps,  natural  or  artificial.  They 
have  all  the  appearances  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  some  of  the 
walls  shoAving  traces  of  mortar;  others  being  only  rude  blocks  piled 
on  each  other.  There  is  a  fine  rock-cut  wine-press  to  the  east,  and  on 
the  south,  a  great  cistern  covered  with  a  large  hollowed  stone  which 
forms  the  well-mouth,  and  looks  so  old  and  weathered  that  it  may 
easily  have  lain  there  since  the  time  Avhen  David  came  to  the  town  to 
bring  up  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  There  are  also  rude  caves;  and  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  ancient  pottery.  The  platform  of 
rock,  which  is  fifty  feet  one  way  and  thirty  the  other,  rises  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ground  at  its  sides,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  artificially 
levelled;  perhaps  as  the  floor  of  some  ancient  high  place  or  shrine, 
once  enclosed  by  walls,  of  which  some  large  stones  still  remain,  cling- 
ing to  the  scarped  sides.  Kirjath  Jearim  was  anciently  known  also  as 
Kirjath  Baal:^  may  this  raised  floor  have  been  that  of  the  high  place 
where  the  Sun-god  was  worshipped  ?  David  is  said  to  have  found  the 
Ark  "in  Gibeah" — the  Hill  or  Knoll:    was  this  smooth  rock  the  floor 
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of  the  sanctuary  in  wliich  it  was  kept?^  Certainly  it  stands  on  a 
knoll,  and  "the  house  of  Abinadab"  may  have  been  that  of  the  guar- 
dian of  the  holy  place.  "Erma"does  not  seem  very  like  Arin  or 
Jearim,  but  the  consonants — for  the  vowels  are  late  additions — are  the 
same  in  both,^  while  the  "thickets"  or  "yaars"  from  which  the  town 
got  its  name,  "Jearim,"  still  clothe  the  slopes  around  to  a  degree  rare 
in  Palestine.  There  are  other  grounds  of  identification,  but  ihey 
require  too  much  acquaintance  with  local  details  to  be  useful  for  pop- 
ular statement,  though  their  concurrent  weight  speaks  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  site  having  really  been  here.  In  this  quiet  nook,  then,  we  may 
think  of  the  Ark  as  sacredly  guarded  for  twenty  years,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh  for  daring  to  look  into  it.^  On 
this  platform  we  may  fancy  David  standing  as  the  sacred  chest  was 
brought  out  from  its  long  seclusion,  amidst  chants  of  Levites  and  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude. 

The  view  from  the  ruins  is  very  striking.  The  valley  winds,  hither 
and  thither,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  below;  its  northern  side  hollow 
with  caves  and  scarped  into  cliffs.  Beyond  these  caves  and  cliffs  the 
great  corn  vale  of  Sorek,  in  ancient  times  "  The  Camp  of  Dan,"  reaches 
away  to  the  west,  past  all  the  sites  famoiis  in  the  border  history  of 
Judah.  From  the  top  of  the  lofty  hill  on  the  north,  moreover,  one  can 
see  how  naturally  the  Ark  might  have  been  sent  up  from  the  low- 
lands of  Bethshemesh  to  a  place  so  strongly  posted,  high  in  the  rough 
hills. 

From  Bethshemesh  to  Artuf,  down  the  slope  of  Wady  Surar  and  up 
the  side  of  the  opposite  Wady  Muttuk,  the  soil  varied  greatly  in  its 
fertility.  In  one  ])lace  the  grain  was  thin  and  stunted;  in  another,  so 
close  and  high  that  it  was  wearisome  to  make  one's  way  through  it  by 
the  narrow  path.  Near  Artfif,  indeed,  it  was  more  than  two  feet  above 
the  ground,  though  the  season  was  only  the  end  of  March,  and  we  were 
more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  the  soil 
liere  was  very  stony,  so  that  the  only  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
the  crops  must  have  been  the  later  or  earlier  sowing.  There  is  little 
system  among  the  peasants,  as  much  as  a  month,  in  some  cases,  inter- 
vening between  the  seed-time  of  one  man  and  that  of  his  neighbor. 
There  was  no  water  in  the  deep  trench  of  Wady  Sorek,  though  the 
late  rains  had  not  only  filled  but  overflowed  the  channel,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  great  number  of  side  valleys  that  open  on  this  great 
central  glen.  A  few  da^^s  before,  the  water  had  been  rushing  on  its 
way  down  the  upper  part  of  this  very  strath,  and  now  it  was  gone;  the 
very  ideal  of  "a  deceitful  brook,"  so  often  used  by  the  prophets  as  an 
image  of  inconstancy.  So  Jeremiah  thought  when,  in  his  despairing 
«veakness,  he  cried  out,  "  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound 

1  1  Sam.  vii.  1.    2  D"IX    3  1  Sam.  vi.  19, 
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incurable,  Avhicli  refuseth  to  be  healed?  Wilt  tliou  indeed  be  unto 
me  as  a  deceitful  brook,  as  waters  that  fail?"^  So,  too.  Job  lamented, 
"  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  as  the  channels  of 
brooks  that  pass  away;  .  .  .  what  time  they  wax  warm,  they  vanish; 
when  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place." ^ 

Artuf  lies  on  a  hill  at  the  mouth  of  two  wadys,  north  and  south  of 
it,  that  wind  with  countless  side  openings  throughout  Judcea — for  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  any  wady  really  ends,  so  entirely  is  the  coun- 
try made  up  of  hills  and  glens,  running  in  every  possible  direction,  like 
the  lines  in  a  brain  coral.  The  hill-sides  were  very  stony,  though 
here  and  there  sown ;  a  few  thorn-bushes  holding  their  ground  on  spots 
where  the  rain  had  not  been  able  to  wash  away  all  the  soil.  The 
country  to  the  east  was  very  desolate,  but  many  heaps  of  ruins  spoke 
of  thick  population  in  former  times.  Hills  cleft  into  a  wild,  rough 
chaos  of  peaks  rose,  in  many  cases,  well-nigh  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  narrow  ravines  between  them,  offering  a  very  different  landscape 
from  the  rounded  outlines  usual  in  Judaea.  From  one  point,  indeed, 
the  eye  looked  down  on  the  plains,  where  the  high  tower  of  Eamleh 
was  clearly  visible.  On  a  hill  three  hundred  feet  lower  than  Zorah, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  wady,  above  a  grove  of  olives,  lay  Eshuah,^ 
Samson's  home  at  one  time;  about  a  mile  from  Zorah  and  Artuf, 
respectively.  The  hills  on  all  sides  of  us  were  rough  with  stunted 
"  bush,"  and  abounded  in  partridges,  while  the  home-like  voice  of  the 
cuckoo  sounded  near  at  hand.  At  one  place  some  black  swine  broke 
out  of  the  cover  on  the  slope,  and  ran  hastily  off,  for  safer  shelter, 
whence,  it  may  be,  they  sallied,  after  a  time,  to  seek  what  they  could 
get  in  any  cultivated  land  in  the  neighborhood,  as  in  the  days  when 
"  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  wasted  the  vineyard  of  Israel,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  devoured  it."*  The  hill-sides  as  we  passed  were 
utterly  stony,  and  could  never  have  been  tilled,  though  occasionall)''  a 
small  island  of  green  showed  itself  in  some  hollow,  as  when  we  came 
to  the  hamlet  of  Akur,  seated  in  just  such  a  fertile  nook,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills.  It  lies  a  little  off  the  line  of  the  long  Wady 
Surar,  which  runs  behind  it,  as  a  narrow  ravine,  to  the  east,  still  vin- 
dicating its  name  for  fruitfulness  by  a  long  grove  of  olives  belonging 
to  the  village  and  stretching  southwards  from  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
its  hill.  There  was  even  some  rude  tillage  round  the  houses,  and  a 
few  goats  browsed  on  the  bare  hill-side.  Some  water  still  remained 
in  the  wady,  and  there  were  signs  of  the  stream  having  recently  been 
from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and  even  of  its  covering  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  narrow  glen  at  times.  Woe  to  the  traveller  caught  in  such  a 
place  in  heavy  rains.     "The  waves  of  death"  would  soon  compass  him 

1  Jer.  XV.  18  (R.  V.).    2  Job  vi.  15—17.    3  The  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Eshtaol.    4  Ps. 
Ixxx.  13. 
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about.^  It  was  often  necessary  to  cross  the  torrent  bed,  and  as  the 
path  must  in  all  ages  have  been  the  same  in  such  places,  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  "  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,"  came  forcibly 
to  mind.2  Stones,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  filled  the  channel,  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  get  across,  while  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
advance  any  distance  in  the  bed  itself  without  great  difficulty.  Many 
women  and  girls  passed,  carrying  on  their  heads  huge  bundles  of 
thorns  and  fagots,  for  fuel,  having  come  miles  to  gather  them,  just  as 
women  and  girls  vised  to  do  in  ancient  times.^ 

The  strip  of  country  across  which  we  had  passed  was  barren  enough, 
but  to  the  north,  over  the  hills,  it  was  much  better,  very  large  olive 
plantations  covering  the  slopes  of  not  a  few  valleys.  The  belt  of  com- 
parative fruitfulness  stretched  down  to  the  next  village  on  our  course 
— Ain  Karim — which  lies  beside  a  confluence  of  valleys,  the  hills  over 
wliich  were  crowned  with  hamlets,  while  the  valleys  themselves  were 
green  with  crops,  and  their  slopes  fair  with  waving  olive  trees.  The 
exceptional  fertility  around  was,  we  found,  a  tribute  to  Western  energy, 
for  a  colony  of  Franciscan  monks  had  long  been  established  at  this 
spot,  in  the  belief  that  the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist  lived  here;  and 
it  was  their  industry,  and  that  which  they  had  roused  or  paid  for  in 
others,  that  had  made  things  as  they  were.  There  is  a  fine  spring,  the 
Spring  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  to  which  one  goes  down  by  two  flights  of 
stone  steps,  through  the  roofless  arches  of  an  old  church.  Eound  it  a 
number  of  women  were  gathered,  beside  an  underground  arch,  washing, 
or  drawino;  water.  There  is  also  a  well  dedicated  to  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  the  water  of  which  is  raised  by  the  unusual  aid  of  a  rope 
and  pulley.  Old  walls  and  arches  mark  this  spot  also,  but  in  the  vil- 
lage new  houses  were  actually  being  built;  a  strange  sight  in  Pales- 
tine. The  large  monastery  built  in  honor  of  John  the  Baptist  has  a 
very  fine  position  on  a  low,  isolated  hill,  surrounded  by  others  much 
higher.  From  the  west  it  looks  like  a  mediteval  castle ;  its  strong, 
castellated  wall,  enclosing  a  wide  circuit,  supports  the  illusion,  though, 
outside,  everything  is  of  the  ordinary  local  type.  For  centuries  the 
church  built  over  the  place  where  tradition  alleges  the  Baptist  to  have 
been  born,  had  been  used  by  the  Mahommedans  as  a  cowshed  and 
sheepfold,  but  it  was  regained  by  that  pious  monarch,  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  for  the  Franciscans,  and  has  since  then  been  elaborately 
restored.  The  Greek  Church  sends  its  pilgrims  to  Jutta,  near  Hebron, 
as  the  place  where  St.  John  saw  the  light;  the  Latin  Church  patronizes 
Ain  Karim.     But  the  Greek  locality  has  far  the  better  claims  to  honor. 

Climbing  the  hill  on  which  the  village  lies,  we  saw  the  white  domes 
of  the  Russian  Hospice  at  Jerusalem  rising  unexpectedly  before  us, 
though   the  city  itself  was  still  hidden  by  intervening  hills.     To  the 

1  Ps.  xviii.  5.    2  Mark  xiii.  18.    3  Isa.  xxvii.  11 :  Jer.  vii.  18. 
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west,  the  eye  ranges  down  valley  beyond  valley,  to  the  Mediterranean, 
for  Ain  Karim  is  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thus 
from  the  same  point  one  could  see  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  great  sea  on  the  other.  The  village  of  Kolonieh, 
which  lies  about  two  miles  north  of  Ain  Karim,  is  reached  through  a 
charming  valley  sprinkled  with  olives,  the  gift  of  springs  flowing  from 
the  hill-sides.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Emmaus  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  name,  as  is  supposed,  having  been  changed  to 
Colonia  after  Vespasian  had  settled  a  number  of  his  veterans  in  the 
neighborhood,  though  the  Talmud  simply  tells  us  that  it  was  a  "colo- 
nia," or  place  free  from  taxes.  It  lies  on  the  treeless  side  of  a  hill,  but 
has,  for  Jud^a,  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  amidst  the  sweet  refresh- 
ment of  green  patches  of  grain  that  surround  it.  The  windings  of  the 
wady  prevent  any  distant  views,  but  heighten  so  much  the  more  a  feel- 
ing of  happy  seclusion.  The  slopes  and  bottom  of  the  little  valley  on 
which  the  village  looks  down  are  planted  with  olive-trees,  for,  though 
the  wady  is  dry  as  a  whole  in  summer,  a  spring  of  clear  water  bubbles  up 
from  among  the  rocks  at  one  spot,  and  runs  all  the  year,  spreading  rich 
vegetation  around.  Thick  clusters  of  almond,  pomegranate,  fig,  and 
orange,  with  rich  shade  and  delightful  fragrance,  attract  one  to  it,  as  it 
ripples  over  its  stony  bed.  Fig-trees,  with  vines  growing  through 
their  branches,  are  not  wanting,  and.  must  make  delightful  arbors  in 
summer,  when  the  shoots  stretch  from  tree  to  tree.  No  wonder  that 
a  place  so  attractive  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  strange  festival 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  the  girls  of  Jerusalem  coming  out  to  meet 
the  young  men  who  were  celebrating  their  absolution  from  the  sins  of 
the  past  year,  and  rejoicing  before  them  in  merry  dances,  not  without 
a  view,  one  may  suppose,  to  subsequent  matrimonial  results.  No  won- 
der that  such  a  meeting  was  so  pleasant  as  to  be  renewed  half-yearlv, 
the  twelve  months' delay  for  the  "atonement"  taxing  patience  too 
severely.  Remains  of  strong  walls  of  large  bevelled  stones,  one  of  them 
more  than  five  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  are  found  in  the  little  glen, 
and  part  of  the  channel  of  the  spring,  made  into  a  plastered  tank, 
which  still  holds  water,  had  the  top  of  a  pillar  l.^^ng  near  it.  No  place 
near  Jerusalem  has  charms  which  were  more  likely  to  have  made  it  a 
favorite  haunt  of  the  citizens  from  the  earliest  times.  The  spring,  the 
watered  gardens,  the  orchards,  with  their  varied  green  and  their  differ- 
ent blossoms,  the  terraces  along  the  slopes,  with  their  vines  and  their 
alleys  of  olives,  unite  to  make  it  an  idyllic  home.  Was  it  to  this 
place  that  the  two  disciples  came,  accompanied  by  their  unrecognized 
Master,  and  could  it  be  that  in  some  humble  room  in  the  village,  as  it 
then  was.  He  made  Himself  known  to  them,  and  then  vanished  fi:-om 
their  sight  ?  ^     So  some  think  ;  yet  Kolonieh  does  not  meet  the  require- 

1  Luke  xxiv.  3L 
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ments  of  distance  from  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  less  than  four  miles 
off,  while  Emmaus  was  nearly  eight.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  Cap- 
tain Conder's  identification  of  Khamasa  as  the  site  has  more  to  be  said 
in  its  favor. 

An  old,  almost  ruinous,  bridge  of  four  arches,  the  centre  ones  a 
patchwork  of  beams,  the  masonry  having  long  fallen,  spans  the 
channel  in  which  the  winter  rains  flow  oft";  showing  a  great  bed  of 
stones  for  most  of  the  year,  but  wild  enough  when  the  "rains  descend, 
and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow."  ^ 

Leaving  the  village,  the  road  towards  Jerusalem  is,  as  hitherto,  a 
continual  climbing  and  descent,  for  the  country  is  nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  great  land-waves;  the  view  from  the  higher  summits  showing 
hill  beyond  hill,  nearly  all  frightfully  barren  and  stony,  though  nearer 
the  city  tillage  is  more  frequent.  In  such  spots  of  cultivation,  as  at 
Hebron  and  elsewhere,  a  part  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  loose  stones, 
strewn  everywhere,  is  gathered  into  dry  walls,  which  protect  the . 
enclosures  thus  redeemed  from  desolation. 

The  land  round  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  south  of  Palestine  generally, 
except  on  the  plains,  is  held  in  permanent  ownership;  but  in  the  north, 
and  in  the  Philistine  country,  each  cultivator  has  so  much  land  as- 
signed him,  at  fixed  intervals  of  a  year  or  two,  the  amount  being- 
measured  by  a  cord  of  a  certain  length,  and  determined  by  the  size  of 
his  family  and  the  acreage  he  can  work.  This  system  must  be  very 
ancient,  for  it  was  thus  that  the  land  was  distributed  at  first  among  the 
Hebrews,  their  "inheritance"  being  then  "divided  to  them  by  line;  "^ 
and  it  was  the  custom  also  of  other  nations,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria  was  to  be  "divided  by  line"  among  the  Assyrians,^  and  the 
ruin  of  Judah  is  painted  in  its  deepest  color  by  Micah,  in  the  fatal 
words,  "Thou  shalt  have  none  that  shall  cast  a  cord  by  lot  [for  thee] 
in  the  congregation  of  the  Lord."'*  In  such  a  subdivision  it  is  of 
great  moment  where  one's  ground  may  be  assigned,  the  change  of 
temporary  ownership  leaving  everything  undecided  in  each  case.  The 
"lines  may  fall"  to  him  in  a  place  far  from  his  dwelling, so  that  it  will 
take  hours  to  reach  it  in  the  morning,  or  return  from  it  at  night ;  or 
they  may  fall  on  a  bare,  rocky  spot,  where  his  utmost  toil  will  be  un- 
productive. To  secure  fairness,  all  is  decided  by  lot,  and  thus,  if  un- 
lucky one  year,  the  peasant  bears  his  disa])])ointment,  in  the  hope  that 
the  next  drawing  may  be  more  fortunate.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  the 
happiness  of  his  position  in  words  he  must  often  have  heard  from 
those  who,  in  the  division  of  tlie  ground,  had  been  so  favored:  he  re- 
joices that  "his  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places"^ — per- 
haps on  a  gentle  slope  of  rich  soil,  near  the  well  or  fountain,  and  not 
far  from  his  home. 

1  Matt.  vii.  25.    2  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55.    3  Amos  vii.  17.    4  Micah  il.  5  :  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  Iv. 
356.    6  Ps.  xvi.  6. 
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Landmarks  to  indicate  the  limits  of  each  man's  ground  are  very- 
simple  matters  in  the  East.  In  Galilee  I  have  seen  portion  after  por- 
tion marked  by  an  ordinary  stone  of  moderate  size,  laid  at  each 
corner ;  nor  will  anyone  think  of  removing  even  so  slight  a  boundary. 
To  do  so  would  not  only  be  unlucky,  but  the  most  abhorred  of 
crimes.^  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  the  strange  way  in 
which  the  land  is  divided  in  some  places.  Frontage  on  the  road  be- 
ing especially  desirable,  only  a  small  breadth  of  it  can  be  allowed  to 
each  man — a  half-line,  or  perhaps  two  lines — while  the  strip  seems  to 
rmi  back  almost  indefinitely,  so  that  a  farm  may  be  a  rod  or  two  wide, 
and  two  or  three  miles  deep;  very  much  as  it  is  in  America,  where  a 
small  piece  of  river  frontage  has  a  great  stretch  of  land  behind  it  to 
make  up  the  "  lot."  But,  narrow  as  the  strips  are,  especially  in  north- 
ern Palestine  and  Syria,  they  are  religiously  honored ;  the  peasant,  in 
ploQghing  time,  starting  in  the  old  furrow  with  the  greatest  care,  along 
his  line  of  a  mile  or  two.  How  long  it  is,  in  any  given  case,  few  but 
the  man  himself  know,  for  it  is  a  sore  trial  to  patience  to  wait  till  the 
small,  slow  oxen  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  almost  interminable 
farrow.  A  friend  in  Beyrout,  indeed,  told  me  that  he  liad  never  been 
able  to  wait  till  the  cattle  turned,  though  he  could  not  help  admiring 
the  straightness  of  the  lines  for  so  great  a  distance.  In  the  rich  plains 
of  Lebanon  it  matters  little  where  one's  lines  may  fall,  but  it  was  very- 
different  with  David  in  a  district  like  that  round  Bethlehem,  where  he 
might  either  have  a  strip  of  the  fertile  valley,  or  a  belt  of  stony  hill- 
side. 

I  was  reminded  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  use  of  salt  in  the  baptismal 
service  of  the  Greek  church,  of  the  wonderful  tenacity  with  which 
Orientals  continue  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  even  in  trifling  de- 
tails. Ezekiel,  it  will  be  remembered,  speaks  of  Jerusalem  as  an 
infant  that  "was  not  salted  at  all;"^  an  expression  not  easily  under- 
stood till  it  is  known  that  in  Syria  and  Palestine  it  is  still  the  custom 
to  "salt"  infants.  Common  coarse  salt  is  pulverized  in  a  mortar  when 
the  child  is  born;  and  as  soon  as  the  poor  little  creature  is  washed,  it 
is  covered  all  over  with  it  and  wrapped  up,  like  a  mummy,  in  swaddling 
clothes.  This  process  is  repeated  daily  for  three  days.  In  some 
places,  they  are  humane  enough  to  melt  the  salt  and  bathe  the  infant 
with  the  brine.  After  the  third  day  the  child  is  bathed  in  oil,  and 
then  washed  and  dressed  as  usual.  A  native  mother  cannot  imagine 
how  European  children  are  not  thus  favored.  "  Poor  thing,"  she  will 
say,  "it  was  not  salted  at  all!" 

1  Dent.  xix.  14;  xxvii.  17;  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28;  xxiii.  10.     The  worrl  translated  "land- 
mark "  in  the  A.  V.  means  in  Hebrew  the  cord  by  which  the  land  is  measured.    2  Ezek.  xvi.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

NORTHWARDS. 

Before  finally  leaving  Jerusalem  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Protestant 
energy  was  doing  so  much  for  the  community.  Besides  the  English 
school  for  boys,  with  its  sixty  children  and  thirteen  lads,  there  is,  as  I 
have  said,  an  English  school  for  girls,  with  seventy  names  on  the  books. 
The  German  Orphanage,  moreover,  cares  for  a  hundred  boys,  and  the 
Kaiserwerth  Deaconesses  have  two  hundred  girls  under  their  wise  and 
loving  charge.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
communities  have  schools  of  their  own.  It  must  be  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  spread  Christianity  under  a  government  which  prohibits  Mos- 
lem children  from  attending  foreign  instruction.  The  Turk,  indeed, 
wherever  he  can,  tries,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  hinder  all 
English  evangelical  work,  though  the  firmer  attitude  of  France  and 
Germany  forces  him  to  be  more  chary  of  interfering  with  the  religious 
or  benevolent  enterprises  undertaken  by  members  of  these  national- 
ities. But, alike  at  Joppa,  Gaza,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth,  everything 
English  is  virtually  proscribed  by  the  government;  and  I  have  found, 
since  my  return,  that  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  such  energetic  action 
from  our  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  marks  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
Berlin  and  Paris,  and  secures  their  missions  and  hospitals  in  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  vexatious  opposition  encountered  at  every  step  by  ours. 
We  may  talk  of  our  greatness  abroad,  but  it  is  only  in  our  own  depend- 
encies. In  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  least,  our  Government  is  a  byword 
for  pusillanimous  and  unmanly  neglect  of  its  subjects  and  their 
interests. 

The  road  to  Anathoth,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Anata,  starts  at  the 
Damascus  Gate,  from  which  you  go  under  the  shadow  of  the  city  walls 
to  the  north-east  corner,  at  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  descend  to  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Peasants  and  townsfolk  were  already  astir 
when  we  set  out,  for  Orientals  begin  the  day  early.  On  the  road  up 
Mount  Scopus  there  were  quarries  on  the  left,  in  which  men  were 
working.  Ploughs  were  going  slowly  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  and 
women  with  great  baskets  of  cauliflowers  on  their  heads  were  coming 
down  the  hills  from  the  villages  beyond,  to  market.  Looking  around 
from  the  lofty  vantage-ground  of  the  summit,  a  magnificent  panorama 
presents  itself.  To  the  east,  one  sees  the  deep  blue  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  pink  mountains  of  Moab — in  many  shades,  lighter  and  darker, 
along  their  deeply  furrowed  range,  which  stretches  on  like  a  table-land 
— and  the  "circle"  of  the  Jordan,  with  its  patches  of  green;  then, 
sweeping  northward,  the  Valley  of  the  Acacias,  where  Israel  encamped, 
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the  waters  of  Nimrim,  the  gorge  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the  hills  of  Gilead, 
are  seen.  The  top  of  Soopus  is  famous  as  the  point  from  which 
invaders  have  again  and  again  looked  down  on  the  Holy  City.  It  was 
apparently  on  this  broad  summit  that  Alexander  the  Great,  coming  up 
from  Antipatris  in  the  plains  of  Sharon,  was  met  by  the  high  priest 
Jaddua,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
long  procession  of  Jewish  dignitaries.  It  was  from  tliis  point,  also, 
that  Titus  looked  down  on  the  great  walls  and  glittering  splendor  of 
the  Temple;  and  it  was  on  this  bare  brow  of  stone  that  the  first  Cru-. 
saders  sank  on  their  knees  to  bless  God  that  they  were  so  close  to 
Jerusalem,  though  they  were  so  nearly  spent  b}'  the  fierce  heat  and  the 
want  of  supplies  that  men  and  beasts  died  in  multitudes  from  the  dearth 
of  food  and  water.  The  yellow  hills  of  Quarantania — the  supposed 
scene  of  our  Lord's  forty-days'  fast — stand  far  below,  shutting  out  the 
sight  of  Jericho,  Avhich  lies  behind  them,  while  at  right  angles  to  them 
the  brown  valleys  of  Judah  rise  in  a  constant  ascent  to  those  around  the 
hill  on  which  we  stand.  To  the  south,  the  white  domes  of  Jerusalem 
shine  in  the  light,  and  the  long  grey  line  of  battlemented  wall  holds,  as 
in  a  girdle,  the  open  space  of  Omar,  the  houses  of  the  city,  and  the 
high  dome  of  its  great  church,  beyond  which  the  cone  of  Herodium, 
and  the  wild,  confused  hills  of  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  rise  as  a  back- 
ground. The  slopes  of  Scopus,  and  the  hills  around,  were  green  with 
patches  of  barley,  but  as  a  whole  the  country  maintains  its  character 
of  desolation,  for  there  are  no  trees,  and  the  hill-sides  are  mostly  bare 
grey  stone,  split  by  the  sun  and  rain  of  ages. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter,  or  thereabouts,  from  Jerusalem,  hidden  in  a 
narrow,  fruitful  valley,  lay  the  hamlet  of  Isawiyeh,  wheat  and  corn  cover- 
ing the  slopes  above  it,  and  prickly-pear  hedges  fencing  its  large  beds 
of  cauliflower.  Here  and  there  the  white-red  blossom  of  the  almond 
shone  out  between  the  silver-grey  leaves  of  the  olive  and  the  darker 
green  of  the  carob-tree,  clumps  of  which  grew  at  different  points. 
Hills,  with  many  rock  cisterns  in  them,  rose  all  around,  except  to  the 
east,  through  an  opening  in  which  direction  the  Dead  Sea  was  visible, 
so  that  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  path  led  from  the  ham- 
let to  the  Jordan,  the  peasants  speaking  of  the  river  as  five  hours 
distant. 

"  Isawiyeh "  means  " The  Village  of  Jesus;"  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  our  Lord  often  stopped  at  it  on  His  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  It 
has,  further,  been  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Nob,  where  the  Tabernacle 
was  pitched  for  a  long  time,  but  opinion  is  very  undecided  on  the  mat- 
ter. "Nob"  means  "a  high  place,"  and  was,  apparently,  in  sight  of 
Jerusalem  ;i  but  Isawiyeh  is  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  city  by 
intervening  hills,  and  it  does  not  answer  to  a  "high  place,"  for  it  is  in 

1  Isa.  X.  32. 
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a  valley.  A  rival  to  Isawiyeh  has  been  found  by  some  in  the  village 
of  Shat'at,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west,  owing  its  name 
to  a  contraction  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  used  in  full  so  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  Its  features  are  simple.  A  ruined  saint's  tomb, 
with  a  low  dome  still  rising  over  falling  walls,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
ancient  buildings,  are  the  only  notable  things,  unless  it  be  two  or  three 
fig-  and  other  fruit-trees  growing  at  the  tomb.  Bare  sheets  of  rock, 
scanty  pasture  for  goats,  and  stony  uplands,  complete  the  picture. 
Dean  Stanley  fancied  that  Nob  might  have  stood  on  the  northernmost 
of  the  three  summits  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,^  while  Professor  Mlihlau 
transfers  it  to  the  village  of  Beit  Nuba,  about  fourteen  miles  almost 
west  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  improbable  site  of  all.  Supposing  Nob 
to  have  been  either  at  Shafat  or  at  Isawiveh,  memories  of  great  inter- 
est  cling  to  these  spots,  for  at  Nob,  the  priest's  city ,2  the  Tabernacle, 
though  the  Ark  was  not  with  it,  stood  in  the  time  of  Saul,  with  Abi- 
melech  for  high  priest.^  Hither  David  came  in  his  flight  from  Saul, 
and  received  the  shewbread  from  the  friendly  priest  to  sustain 
him,  nothing  else  being  within  his  reach  in  the  fierce  haste,  and  was 
girt  with  the  sword  of  Goliath,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  holy 
place  as  a  sacred  national  relic.  The  ruin  of  Nob  dated,  it  would  seem, 
from  this  time,  Saul  taking  a  fierce  revenge  on  both  town  and  priests 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  his  rival.  Jerome  expressly  says  that  Jeru- 
salem could  be  seen  from  Nob;  and  in  this  respect  Shafat  suits  as  to 
position. 

The  road  to  Anathotli  from  Isawiyeh  is  over  rough  hills  and  valleys, 
wild  and  desolate.  Black  goats  browsed  on  the  scanty  herbage  grow- 
ing between  the  thickly  sown  stones.  A  shepherd-boy  guided  them, 
and  recalled  any  that  strayed  by  well-aimed  pebbles  from  his  sling,  as, 
no  doubt,  had  often  been  done  by  David.'*  The  life  of  a  herd-boy  is  a 
hard  one  on  these  bare  hills  and  in  these  barren  valleys,  where  no  shade 
can  be  found.  "In  the  day  the  heat  consumes  him,  and  the  frost  by 
night,"  as  Jacob  said  of  a  similar  life  in  Mesopotamia.^  Jeremiah 
must  often  have  passed  over  this  bare  track  after  his  nation  had  been 
swept  away  to  Babjdon,  when  the  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  had  been 
driven  with  them  from  the  hills;  and  he  must  have  felt  the  bitterness 
of  the  change  Avhen  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  no  longer  sounded  from 
the  field,  and  no  life  cheered  him  Avhere  it  had  formerl}^  abounded. 
How  natural  that  in  his  anticipations  of  the  happy  days  after  the 
Return,  he  should  picture  in  his  mind  that  "again  in  this  place,  which 
is  desolate,  without  man  and  without  beast,  and  in  all  the  cities  thereof, 
shall  be  an  habitation  of  shepherds  causing  their  flocks  to  lie  down,  or 
pass  again  under  the  hands  of  him  that  telleth  them."^ 

1  Sinai  and  Pale.?tine,'iU.     2  1  Sam. xxii.  19.     3  1  Sam.  xxl.  1 ;  Matt. xil. 3;  Luke  vl. 3.     4  1  Sam. 
xvii.  40.    5  Gen.  xxxi.  40.    6  Jer.  xxxiii.  12, 13. 
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Anatlioth,  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah,  is  a  small  village  lying  on  the 
top  of  a  low  hill,  which  is  fretted  over,  in  part,  with  loose  stone  walls 
protecting  little  or  nothing,  and  of  course  in  a  very  poor  condition,  like 
everything  in  Palestine,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  except  the  buildings  of 
Bethlehem  and  its  neighborhood,  which  are  Christian.  A  few  olive- 
trees  grow  in  scattered  clumps  on  the  plain  below  the  village,  but 
otherwise  there  are  no  trees  in  the  landscape.  It  was  a  "  town  "  of 
Benjamin,  and  was  resettled  after  the  Captivity,  so  that  the  solitude 
which  grieved  the  prophet  passed  away  after  his  death.  Pillar-shafts, 
built  into  some  of  the  walls,  speak  of  mediaeval  structures — probably 
churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings;  indeed,  the  tesselated 
pavement  of  a  church  was  recently  discovered  on  the  western  side  of 
the  hamlet.  The  view  from  any  of  the  housetops  is  wonderfully  inter- 
esting in  historical  memories.  The  famous  heights  of  Benjamin, 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  Ramah,  Geba,  and  others,  rise  in  a  lovely  panorama 
round  the  prophet's  home.  Here  he  spent  his  youth  and  the  first  two 
years  of  his  great  office,  till  the  hostility  of  his  fellow-villagers  threat- 
ened his  life  and  forced  him  to  betake  himself  to  Jerusalem.^  The 
Holy  City  is  hidden  by  the  rising  ground  on  the  south  and  west,  but 
to  the  east  and  north  long  sharp  ridges  of  chalk,  dotted  with  knolls 
which  fleck  the  slopes  with  shadow,  stretch  away  into  the  distance. 
To  the  west  the  hills  are  rounded  instead  of  sharp;  their  harder  lime- 
stone weathering  thus  under  the  sky  and  rain,  instead  of  being'washed 
away  into  sierras  like  the  softer  beds.  Jeremiah  must  often  have 
looked  down  the  long  ravines  which  sink  one  below  another  to  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan,  beyond  which  the  mountains  of  Moab,  east  of  the 
river,  stand  up  against  the  sky,  and  over  the  blue  Sea  of  Death,  wash- 
ing the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  brightening  the  whole  landscape  by  its 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  yellow  or  brown.  He  had  before  him, 
also,  close  at  hand,  a  soft  green  hollow  between  his  village  and  the 
high  northern  side  of  Wady  Saleim,  to  refresh  his  eyes  and  heart  in 
the  midst  of  the  dry  and  rocky  prospect  around.  The  neighborliood 
must  have  been  equally  familiar  to  Jeremiah's  great  predecessor  Isaiah, 
for  no  one  who  did  not  know  the  ground  thoroughly  could  have 
painted  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  army  against  Jerusalem  with  the 
local  touches  which  he  gives.  "  He  is  come  to  Aiath  [or  Ai] ;  he  is 
passed  through  Migron ;  at  Michmash  he  layeth  up  his  baggage;  they 
are  gone  through  the  pass ;  they  have  taken  up  their  lodging  at  Geba ; 
Ramah  trembleth ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.  Cry  aloud  with  thy  voice, 
O  daughter  of  Gallim!  hearken,  O  Laishah!  O  thou  ]ioor  Anatlioth! 
Madmenah  is  a  fugitive;  the  inhabitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves 
to  flee.  This  very  day  shall  he  halt  at  Nob;  he  shaketh  his  hand  at 
the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem." ^ 
1  Jer.  i.  1;  xxix.  27;  xi.  21.   2  Isa.  x.  31—32  (B.  V.). 
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Two  women  were  busy  iu  a  cottage  at  the  household  mill,  which 
attracted  me  by  its  sound.^  I  have  previously  described  the  simple 
stones  with  which  the  flour  of  the  family  is  dail}^  prepared,  but  it  was 
striking  to  see  so  vivid  an  illustration  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  at 
His  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  when  He  comes  again,  "two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  left."2  To  grind  is  very  exhausting  work,  so  that,  where  possi- 
ble, one  woman  sits  opposite  the  other,  to  divide  the  strain,  though  in 
a  poor  man's  house  his  wife  has  to  do  this  drudgery  unaided.  It  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  under  the  humane  law  of  Moses  the  mill- 
stones of  a  household  could  not  be  seized  by  a  creditor;  the  doing  so 
was  to  take  "a  man's  life  iu  pledge." ^  An'athoth  is  2,225  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Shafat,  which  may  be  the  site  of  Nob,  lies,  as  I  have  said,  between 
two  and  three  miles  west  of  Anathoth,  over  a  rough,  up-and-down 
country,  but  there  is  a  stretch  of  flat  land  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
strange  conical  hill  Tell  el  Ful,  2,750  feet  high,  rises  behind  this  level, 
with  a  mysterious  mound  on  its  top,  which  excavation  has  shown  to 
have  been  originally  an  artificial  platform,  supported  by  rough  walls 
with  steps  ^leading  up  to  it,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  lower  platform  surround- 
ing it.  When  it  was  raised  no  one  knows,  but  as  it  is  visible  from 
Jerusalem  and  all  the  villages  far  and  near,  it  may  have  been  used  for 
a  beacon,  to  give  the  alarm  in  war,  or  to  announce  the  rise  of  the  new 
moon  in  times  of  peace.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  other  buildings. 
The  eye  ranges  over  Anathoth  and  Isawiyeh,  and  down  to  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  Jordan,  which  looks  s])ecially  beautiful  from  this  point. 
On  the  south-east  lie  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  apparently  as  calm, 
in  their  deep  blue,  as  the  heaven  above;  and  beyond  them,  of  course, 
are  the  mountains  of  Moab.  To  the  north  lie  Eamah  and  the  hill  of 
Geba,  while  to  the  west  and  south  are,  successively,  Gibeon,  the  stately 
height  of  Mizpeh  or  Neby  Samwil — the  queen  among  the  heights  of 
Benjamin — and,  in  all  its  romantic  beauty,  the  Holy  City,  with  its 
roofs  and  domes,  its  towers  and  minarets. 

Tell  el  Ful  has  been  very  generally  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  known  as  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,*  from  its  lying  in  the 
territory  of  that  tribe,  or  as  Gibeah  of  Saul,  because  that  king  belonged 
to  it,^  or  as  Gibeah  of  God,  probably  from  an  old  sacrificial  high  place 
being  near  or  on  it.^  Captain  Conder  supposes  that  the  name  of 
Gibeah  was  attached  to  a  small  district  reaching  towards  Michmash, 
but  the  town  itself  would  certainly  be  on  a  height.  If  this  be  so.  Tell 
el  Fill  is  associated  with  a  very  dark  chapter  of  Old  Testament  history. 
Just  as,  at  this   time,  many  travellers,  men  and  women,  riding  or  on 

1  Jer.  XXV.  10;  Ki'v.  xviii.  2'2:  Eccles.  xii.  4.    2  Matt.  xxiv.  41.    3  Duiit.  .\xiv.  6.    4  1  Sam.  xiii.  2; 
^l\.  16.    5  1  Siun.  XV.  34;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  4.    6  1  Sam.  x.  5, 13. 
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foot,  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  road  immediately  beneath  it,  a  poor 
Levite  journeyed  on  from  Bethlehem  with  his  wife  three  tliousand 
years  ago,  late  in  the  evening.  lie  was  making  for  the  hill-country 
of  Ephraim,  but  turned  aside  to  rest  in  Gibeah  for  the  night,  as  the  sun 
was  nearly  setting.  No  one  appeared,  however,  to  give  them  shelter, 
so  that  the  two  sat  down  in  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  if  hospitality  were  finally  refused 
them.  "And,  behold,  there  came  an  old  man  from  his  work,  out  of 
the  field,  at  even,  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  wayfaring  man 
in  the  open  place  of  the  city;  and  the  old  man  said.  Whither  goest 
thou?  And  whence  coinest  thou?  And  he  said  unto  him.  We  are 
passing  from  Bethlehem-Judah  into  the  farther  side  of  the  hill-country 
of  Ephraim;  from  thence  I  am,  and  I  went  to  Bethlehem-Judah,  and  I 
am  now  going  home,^  and  there  is  no  man  that  taketh  me  into  his 
liouse.  Yet  there  is  both  straw  and  provender  for  our  asses,  and  there 
is  bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for  thy  handmaid,  and  for  the  young 
man  which  is  with  thy  servants :  there  is  no  want  of  anything.  And 
the  old  man  said.  Peace  be  unto  thee;  howsoever,  let  all  thy  wants  lie 
upon  me;  only  lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  he  brought  him  into  his 
house,  and  gave  the  asses  fodder,  and  they  washed  their  feet  and  did 
eat  and  drink." ^  But  in  the  nioht  the  worthless  ones  of  Gibeah  com- 
mitted  a  frightful  crime  against  the  defenceless  strangers,  the  terrible 
punishment  of  which,  by  the  tribes  at  large,  nearly  exterminated  the 
whole  clan  of  Benjamin.-^  Ilere,  in  later  times,  the  peasant  king,  Saul, 
liad  his  dwelling,  near  which  rose  a  tamarisk,  under  whose  shade  he 
used  to  rest.*  Here  also,  sitting  by  the  wall  of  this  rude  palace,  he 
held  a  feast  every  new  moon,  with  his  favorite  companions  in  arms.*'^ 
But  the  spot  is  memorable,  besides,  as  the  place  where  David  gave  up 
to  the  Gibeonites,  to  be  put  to  death,  the  two  sons  of  Saul,  whom 
Rizpah,  one  of  the  dead  king's  wives,  had  borne  to  him,  and  the  five 
sons  of  Saul's  daughter,  Merab,  borne  to  Adriel,  .the  husband  to  whom 
she  was  given  by  her  father  after  having  been  promised  to  David  ;^ 
and  the  Gibeonites  "  hanged  them  on  the  hill  before  the  Lord,"  or, 
rather,  stuck  up  their  bodies  on  posts,  after  the  poor  men  had  been  put 
to  death.  "  Then,"  we  are  told,  the  unfortunate  "  Rizpah  took  sack- 
cloth, and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  har- 
vest until  water  was  poured  upon  them  from  heaven" — from  the  end 
of  May  till  late  in  the  year — and  she  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the 
air — the  hateful  vultures — to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the 
field  [to  devour  them]  by  night ;  '^  till,  at  last,  David  heard  of  her  broken- 
hearted love,  and  had  the  bones  gathered  and  laid  lionorably  in  the  rock 
tomb  of  the  family,  along  with  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  brought 

1  Sept.     2  ,Tu(lg.  xix.  16—21.     3  Judg.  xx.  35.     4  1  S;iin.  xxii.  6.     5  1  Sam.  xx.  5—25.     6  1  Sam. 
xviii.  19.    7  2  Sam.  xxi.  9, 
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from  their  grave  at  Jabesli  Gilead  for  interment  in  the  ancestral  rest- 
ing-place. 

Across  the  plain  stretching  for  some  miles  north  and  south,  on  the 
west  side  of  Tell  el  Ful,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  rolling  land 
in  its  centre,  lies  the  village  of  Bet  Hannina,  at  the  foot  of  Neby 
SamAvil,  which  is  the  loftiest  hill  in  Central  Palestine,  and,  apparently, 
famous  as  the  Mizpeh  of  ancient  Hebrew  story.  It  is  a  long,  slow 
ascent  to  its  top,  over  a  succession  of  swells  dotted  with  olives  after 
passing  Bet  Hannina,  a  loose  stone  wall  appearing  now  and  then, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  the  hill  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  so  little 
green  that  one  may  call  it  treeless  and  untouched  by  man.  A  path,  at 
times,  between  stone  walls,  neglected  for  who  knows  how  many  gen- 
erations, leads  to  the  summit. 

Though  the  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile,  the  district  has  so  few  inhab- 
itants that  even  the  choicest  spots  lie  desolate.  The  top  of  the  hill^is 
2,935  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  seen  from  every  part  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  towering  over  a  host  of  lower  summits.  A  mosque  with 
a  slender  minaret — once  a  church  of  the  Crusaders,  and  still  showing 
the  form  of  a  cross — crowns  its  utmost  height,  covering  the  supposed 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  A  number  of  olive-trees  grow  beside  it, 
but  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  huge  stones — remains  of  ancient 
walls — and  a  plentiful  display  of  the  worthless  thorns  and  rank  weeds 
everywhere  so  common.  Captain  Conder  thinks  that  Mizpeh  has  yet 
to  be  identified,  and  Sir  George  Grove  would  recognize  it  in  ]\Iount 
Scopus,  close  to  Jerusalem ;  but  tradition  and  general  consent  assign  it 
to  the  top  of  this  commanding  hill.  The  word  means  a  "watch- 
height,"  and  Keby  Samwil,  so  named  after  the  "prophet  Samuel,"  is 
such  a  "look-out"  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  A  bea- 
con fire  on  it  would  be  seen  over  a  very  wide  district.  The  view  is, 
indeed,  the  most  extensive  in  the  country.  Rugged  valleys,  roughened 
still  more  by  scrub,  with  olives  rising  at  some  clear  spots,  and  patches 
of  corn  looking  out  in  soft  green  between  stretches  of  thorns  or  loose 
stones,  lay  sinking,  wave  beyond  wave,  at  my  feet ;  the  very  picture 
of  such  places  as  our  Lord  had  in  His  thoughts  when  He  spoke  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  with  its  good  soil,  its  paths  through  the  corn,  its 
rocky  stretches,  and  its  tangles  of  thorns.^  A  mile  off,  on  the  north, 
rose  the  hill  El  Jib — the  ancient  Gibeon  of  Benjamin ;  its  limestone 
beds  jutting  out  horizontallj'',  in  broad  bands  up  to  the  top ;  the  softer 
material  between  each  la3^er  having,  more  or  less,  been  washed  away. 
Five  miles  further  off,  in  the  same  direction,  high  on  its  hill,  rose  El 
Bireh — the  ancient  Beeroth — 2,820  feet  above  the  sea,  and  beyond  it, 
Rummon,  east  of  Bethel — the  ancient  "Rock  Rimmon" — 2,500  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Lifting  your  eyes  still  farther  northwards  and 
1  Matt.  xiil.  2-8. 
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westwards,  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim  and  the  shoulder  of  Carmel  are 
seen.  Er  Ram — the  Ramah  of  Benjamin — and  Jeba — the  ancient 
Geba — lie  three  or  four  miles  oft',  almost  to  the  east,  though  a  little 
north  as  well.  Looking  down  the  depths  of  the  ever-descending  west- 
ern wadjs,  and  through  the  opening  in  the  hills,  the  plains  of  Sharon 
and  Philistia  were  visible,  with  the  sea  beyond  them.  To  the  south, 
beyond  a  welter  of  grey  hills,  I  had  another  sight  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  Jerusalem,  with  its  mosques  and  domes,  far  below  the  height 
from  which  I  looked  at  them.  Eastward,  beyond  the  gorge  of  the 
Jordan,  which  lies  too  low  to  be  seen,  rose  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and 
Moab.  A  glass  showed  the  distant  fortress  of  Kerak — the  ancient  Kir 
Moab — and  the  hill  of  Sihn,  the  highest  in  Moab,  and  the  distant 
mountains  of  Gilead.  The  hills  immediately  round  Neby  Samwil  are 
all  softly  rounded,  not  steep,  rising  gently  for  the  most  part,  and  offer- 
ing every  facility  for  terrace  cultivation,  to  their  very  tops.  In  the 
valleys  to  the  north-west  were  a  few  vineyards,  with  ruinous  watch 
towers  among  them.  A  shepherd  lad  was  leading  out  his  flock  of 
black  goats  from  the  village  of  a  dozen  poor  huts,  close  by,  on  the  hill- 
top, using  the  peculiar  cry  of  his  craft.  The  mosque  beside  us  was  in 
ruins,  and  served,  in  part,  for  a  granary ;  its  pointed  arches  reminding 
pne  that  it  had  once  been  a  Christian  church.  Outside  the  huts  were 
two  tanks  hewn  in  the  rock,  one  with,  the  other  without,  water; 
memorials  of  a  large  community,  long  since  passed  away.  A  hollow 
in  the  rocks  a  short  distance  below  me  was  filled  with  a  clear  flowing 
spring ;  but  instead  of  the  old  well-to-do  Mizpeh,  only  some  wretched 
hovels  made  in  holes  in  the  limestone  were  to  be  seen,  with  a  few 
others  built  up,  in  part,  of  the  materials  of  fine  ancient  structures. 
The  ground  was  very  stony  and  barren,  but  on  the  left,  in  the  valley 
deep  below,  were  fair  olive-groves  and  green  fields.  A  steep  footpath 
led  down  to  Bet  Hannina,  shaded  by  vines  and  fig-trees,  mingled  with 
olives  and  almond-trees.  Towards  Jerusalem,  the  prospect  over  the 
hills  Avas  frightfully  barren,  as  if  the  curse  which  the  Israelites  once 
inflicted  on  Moab  had  fallen  on  this  part  of  their  own  land,  where 
"  they  beat  down  the  cities,  and  on  every  good  piece  of  land  cast  every 
man  his  stone,  and  filled  it,  and  stopped  all  the  wells  of  water,  and 
felled  all  the  good  trees.' '^ 

On  this  lofty  hill  the  tribes  of  Israel  assembled  in  their  thousands 
to  determine  what  pimishraent  should  be  meted  out  to  the  Benjamites 
for  their  hideous  wickedness  towards  the  wife  of  the  Levite.^  Here 
also  they  gathered,  at  the  summons  of  Samuel,  during  the  worst  times 
of  Philistine  oppression,  and  after  a  public  confession  of  their  sins, 
were  sent  forth  to  victory  and  deliverance.^  It  was  on  Mizpeh  that 
they  met,  once  more,  for  the  momentous  choice  of  a  king,  ending  in 
1  2  Kings  m.  &.   2  Judg.  xxi.  1, 3, 6, 8.    See  p.  448.    8  1  Sam.  vU.  &-18. 
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the  election  of  Saul  to  the  great  office,  amidst  loud  cries,  then  first 
heard  in  the  nation,  of  "God  save  the  king!"  ^  One  of  the  three  holy 
cities^  which  Samuel  visited  in  turn,  as  judge,  stood  on  its  now  de- 
serted slopes,  or  on  its  summit.  Here  Jeremiah  lived,  with  the  small 
body  of  his  people  who  had  escaped  from  being  led  off  to  Babylon, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.'^  During  the  Captivity  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  Chaldean  governor.  Here  the  Crusaders  caught  their  first 
sight  of  the  Holy  City,  calling  the  hill  Mount  Jo}',  "because  it  gives 
joy  to  pilgrims'  hearts,  for  from  that  place  men  first  see  Jerusalem." 
On  this  ver^'^  height,  in  fine,  Richard  the  Lionhearted  fell  on  his  knees, 
and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  refused  to  gaze  on  the  city  of 
his  Lord's  humiliation  and  death,  desecrated  as  it  was  by  the  infidel, 
crying  out,  "  Ah,  Lord  God,  I  pra}^  that  I  may  never  see  the  Holy 
City  if  I  ma}^  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  Thine  enemies." 

El  Jib — the  ancient  Gibeon — is  reached  by  a  path  leading  down 
from  Neby  Samwil.  Watercourses  run,  apparentlj^,  in  every  direction, 
but  they  all,  in  the  end,  find  their  way  to  the  plain  of  Sharon,  for  El 
Jib,  like  Neby  Samwil,  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  watershed  of 
the  countr3^  The  flat,  natural  terraces,  formed  tier  above  tier  by  the 
ring-like  beds  of  limestone  which  jut  out,  were  fairly  tilled,  and 
sprinkled  with  figs,  pomegranates,  and  olives,  but  the  village  on  the 
top  had  only  from  forty  to  fifty  scattered  hovels.  Yet  no  spot  is  more 
clearly  identified  with  stirring  incident  in  Bible  liistory.  It  was  once 
a  great  Amorite  or  Hivite  city,^  and  its  people  were  the  only  part  of 
the  old  inhabitants  left  alive  b}^  Joshua.  That  they  Avere  spared  was 
due  to  their  skilful  diplomacy,^''  though  they  were  made  slaves  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  afterwards  of  the  Temple,  drawing  water  and  hewing 
wood,  under  the  name  of  Kethinim — "The  Given,"  or  "Devoted."  In 
later  times,  Saul's  half-heathen  zeal  led  him  to  massacre  many  of  this 
pagan  remnant,  but  his  children  had  to  suffer  a  bloody  reprisal,  seven 
of  his  sons  being  given  over  to  the  Gibeoiiites  by  David,  to  put  to 
death  in  atonement  for  their  father's  crime,  as  the  story  of  Rizpah  has 
reminded  us.^  On  the  waste  stretch  between  Gibeon  and  Eamah,  the 
battle  was  fought  in  which  Joshua  broke  the  power  of  the  allied  kings 
of  the  Amorites,  or  "hill-men,"  and  secured  possession  of  Central 
Palestine.'^  The  "  Pool  of  Gibeon,"  where  David  and  his  men  faced 
Abner  and  the  adherents  of  Ishbosheth,  in  the  verv  heart  of  Saul's 
oAvn  district,  is  still  to  be  seen  below  the  east  end  of  the  hill — a  great, 
right-angled  tank  of  strong  masonry,  twenty-four  paces  long  and  four- 
teen broad,  lying  mostly  in  ruins,  and  no  longer  holding  water.  In- 
deed, its  bottom  is  sown  with  grain,  for  the  noble  spring  which  once 
fed  it,  rushing  from  a  deep  pool  in  the  rock,  now  runs  past  unused. 

1  1  Sam.  X.  17—25.     2  Sept.     3  Jer.  x\.  6.     4  Josh.  ix.  7;  xi.  19;  2  Ham.  xxL  2.     5  Josb.  ix. 
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On  the  opposite  sides  of  this  sat  the  two  bands,  facing  each  other,  till 
twelve  from  each  side  rose  to  prove  their  mettle,  and  began  a  fight  in 
which  the  whole  twenty-four  fell  dead.  Here,  beside  this  old  tank, 
they  lay  in  their  blood  that  afternoon,  giving  to  the  spot  the  name  of 
"The  Field  of  the  Strong  Men;"i  still  virtually  preserved  in  that  by 
which  it  is  now  Icnown,  "  The  Valley  of  the  Fighters."  Near  this,  "  by 
the  great  stone  that  was  in  Gibeon,"  Joab,  ever  faithful  to  David, 
but  faithless  to  all  others,  basely  murdered  Amasa,  his  rival,  who 
"  wallowed  in  his  blood,  in  the  midst  of  the  highway ;"  his  murderer 
standing  by,  red  with  blood  from  the  girdle  to  the  sandals.^  On  this 
hill  stood  the  "  great  high  place  " — tiiat  is,  the  Old  Tabernacle — at 
which  Solomon  offered  huge  sacrifices,  and  had  his  famous  vision,^  and 
here  he  caused  Joab  to  be  killed  as  the  poor  grey-headed  veteran, 
justly  overtaken  by  vengeance  at  last,  clung  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.* 
Beside  the  "great  waters"  of  this  tank,  moreover,  Jeremiah  and  the 
band  with  him  were  set  free  from  the  chains  of  the  Chaldeans;  and 
here,  also,  Johanan  overtook  Ishmael,  the  murderer  of  Gedaliah  and, 
through  this  insane  piece  of  villainy,  the  final  destroyer  of  Judah.^ 
Strange  events  these  solitary  slopes  have  seen!  Uninviting  though  the 
prospect  around  may  now  be,  but  for  a  few  gnarled  and  twisted  olive- 
trees,  the  marks  of  ancient  terraces  on  every  height  speak  of  long-past 
days,  when  a  teeming  population  redeemed  the  landscape  from  barren- 
ness, and  filled  it  with  the  hum  of  busy  life. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  ridge  on  which  stood  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  rises  a  few  miles  off.  An  olive  plantation  covers  the 
south-west  slope,  and  the  broad  wadys  north,  east,  and  west  were  fairly 
tilled,  black  patches  of  newly  ploughed  land  alternating  with  the 
green  of  rising  crops.  The  eastern  slope,  which  boasts  of  some  vines, 
figs,  and  olives,  is  watered  by  several  springs,  one  of  them  the  abund- 
ant stream  that  once  filled  the  great  tank. 

To  get  to  Er  Ram  you  cros^s  a  tract  of  rolling  land,  about  three  miles 
broad,  to  the  east  of  this  point,  passing  a  heap  which  marks  Adaseh, 
one  of  the  battle-fields  of  Judas  Maccabgeus,  where  he  defeated 
Nicanor.  The  hills  on  the  way,  are  low,  and  gentle  in  their  swell,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea  when  it  is  sinking  to  rest  after  a  storm.  In  the 
iiollows  between  them,  green  sometimes  relieved  the  yellow  monotony 
of  the  landscape,  but  the  view  as  a  whole  was  tame  and  dull.  Before 
we  reached  Er  Ram,  two  Roman  milestones,  still  in  position,  showed 
us  that  this  was  the  old  military  highway  towards  the  pass  of 
Michmash,  the  key  of  Central  Palestine.  The  road  to  Nablus  runs  a 
little  west  of  Er  Ram,  in  the  plain  below  the  hills,  but  must  have  been 
commanded  b}'  any  fortress  erected  at  Ramah.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
doutless,  that  the  truculent  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  fortified  that  post, 
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causing  such  clanger  to  Jerusalem  by  doing  so  that  Asa  was  glad  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  Syria  to  force  him  to  retire  from  it,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  dismantle  the  stronghold  of  his  enemy  when  it  was  captured, 
carrying  off  the  stones  and  timber  to  fortify  his  own  frontier  towns  or 
villages  of  Geba  and  Mizpeh.^  The  hill  rises  high  in  isolation  above 
the  neighboring  ground,  but  has  now  only  a  wretched  village  on  it, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  Crusaders'  church,  and  of  a  tower,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  may  be  very  ancient.  Half  way  up  the  ascent  were 
the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  or  perhaps  khan,  beside  a  dry  tank,  the 
roof  of  which  had  once  been  supported  by  six  pillars,  with  plain 
capitals.  The  hovels  of  the  village  itself  spoke  of  better  daj^s  in  the 
past,  for  bevelled  stones  looked  out  from  the  walls  of  some,  and  in  the 
little  yard  of  another  was  a  short,  slender  pillar.  Euins  abounded  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  you  cast  your  eye  over  it,  and  everything  spoke 
of  a  glory  long  departed.  It  was  here — at  the  frontier  town  of  Benja- 
min— that  the  Chaldeans  collected  their  prisoners,  before  marching 
them  off  through  the  pass  of  Michmash  to  Babylon ;  a  circumstance 
used  by  Jeremiah  with  the  finest  effect,  when  he  supposes  the  spirit  of 
Rachel,  the  mother  of  the  tribe,  to  have  left  her  tomb  by  the  wayside, 
near  Bethel,  to  grieve  in  mid-air  over  the  uureturning  thiong,  "A 
voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping;  Eachel, 
weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  be- 
cause they  were  not."- 

Geba  lies  about  two  miles  nearly  east  of  Ramah,  on  a  separate  hill 
of  the  same  small  chain;  a  poor,  half-ruinous  village,  once  a  town  of 
the  ])riests;^  now,  having  nothing  sacred  but  a  saint's  tomb,  as  ruined 
as  all  else.  From  this,  the  way  rose  ver\^  steep,  up  a  stony,  desolate 
ascent;  not  too  barren,  however,  lor  some  sheep  and  goats  to  browse 
among  the  stones.  About  half  way  between  Jeba,  or  Geba,  and 
Mukhmas,  the  ancient  JMichmash,  but  to  the  east  of  a  straight  line 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  famous  pass  begins,  through  the  Wady 
Suweinit,  "The  Valley  of  the  Little  Thorn-tree,  or  Acacia,"  to  Jericho; 
in  ancient  times  the  "main  road  from  the  east  to  the  hill-country  of 
Central  Palestine.  Michmash,  which  is  famous  in  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  of  Old  Testament  history,  lay  less  than  a  mile  due 
north  from  the  point  where  the  wady,  running  south-east,  contracts 
into  a  fissure  through  the  hills,  the  sides  in  some  places  precipitous, 
and  very  near  each  other;  in  most  parts  eaten  away  above,  so  that 
the  cliffs  form  slightly  receding  slopes  instead  of  precipices,  with  a 
comparatively  broad  bottom  below;  the  wady,  however,  still  preserv- 
ing its  character  of  a  gorge,  rather  than  of  a  valley,  '^rhe  whole  way, 
from  near  Michmash  till  it  opens  on  the  Jordan  plains,  behind  the 
modern  Jericho,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Wady  Kelt,  is  thus  a  nar- 
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row  sunken  pass,  with  towering  walls  or  grim  roughened  slopes  of 
rock  on  each  side,  in  some  places  800  feet  high,  and,  throughout,  only 
far  enough  asunder  at  any  part  below  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a 
small  body  of  men  abreast.  The  whole  length  of  this  gorge,  including 
its  doublings  and  windings,  is  about  twelve  miles,  but  in  that  distance 
it  sinks  from  a  height  of  2,040  feet  above  the  sea,  near  Michmash,  to 
about  400  feet  below  it,  where  it  opens  on  the  Jordan  slope — a  fall  of 
more  than  2,400  feet. 

The  village  of  Mukhmas  lies  on  a  broad  saddle,  more  than  600  feet 
below  Ram  ah,  and  230  feet  below  Geba,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  west  of  the  chasm  of  El  Suweinit.  The  ground,  sloping  gently 
from  Michmash  towards  Ai  and  Bethel,  is  still  very  generally  used  for 
growing  barley,  and  was  anciently  so  famous  for  this  grain  that  the 
Jewish  equivalent  of  our  proverb,  "to  take  coals  to  Newcastle,"  is  "to 
take  barley  to  Michmash,"  A  fine  brook  flows  down  the  valley  on 
the  north,  bordered  by  numbers  of  small  but  well-proportioned  oak- 
trees,  from  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  gathering  some  mistletoe,  the 
branches  being  richly  festooned  with  it.  A  chasm  to  the  south  of  the 
village,  though  less  than  a  mile  off,  is  not  seen  from  it,  and,  indeed, 
only  a  very  small  glimpse  of  it  is  to  be  had  from  any  part  till  you  are 
close  on  the  brink;  a  narrow  spur  of  the  hills  concealing  it  on  the 
north,  and  flat  ground  reaching  to  its  edge  on  the  south.  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  locality,  as  that  of  the  adventure  of  Jonathan  and  his 
armor-bearer,^  which  not  only  charms  by  its  audacity,  but  was  of 
vital  importance  in  Hebrew  history.  The  identification  of  its  scene  is 
fortunately  easy. 

Josephus  describes  very  minutely  the  position  of  the  Philistine  camp 
which  Jonathan  assailed.  It  was,  he  says,  a  cliff  with  three  heads, 
ending  in  a  long,  sharp  tongue,  and  protected  by  surrounding  preci- 
pices; and  such  a  natural  stronghold  is  found  close  to  Michmash,  on 
the  east;  the  peasantry  giving  it,  even  now,  the  name  of  "  The  Fort." 
A  ridge  stands  up  in  three  round  knolls,  over  a  perpendicular  crag, 
ending  in  a  narrow  tongue  to  the  east,  with  cliff's  below  it;  the  slope 
of  the  valley  falling  off"  behind,  and  the  ground  rising,  to  the  west, 
towards  Michmash.  Opposite  this  "fort,"  to  the  south,  a  crag  rises  up 
to  about  the  same  height — from  fifty  to  sixty  feet — so  steep  as,  appar- 
ently, to  forbid  an  attempt  to  climb  it;  the  two  sides  answering  exactly 
to  the  description  in  Samuel:  "a  rocky  crag  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
rocky  crag  on  the  other  side."^  These  two  crags,  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  are  called  Bozez  and  Seneh — "The  Shining,"  and  *'The  Thorn" 
or  "Acacia,"  respectively^  — names  still  applicable  when  we  see  them. 
Seneh,  "The  Thorn,"  survives  in  "Suweinit,"  the  name  of  the  wady; 
Bozez,  "  The  Shining,"  explains  itself  at  once  on  the  spot.  The  two 
1  i  Sam.  xiv.   2  &.  V.    8  1  Sam.  xiv.  i. 
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crags  face  each  other,  from  the  east  and  west  resj^ectively,  so  that  one 
is  nearly  always  in  shade,  while  the  other  is  equally  favored  by  sun- 
shine. Even  the  color  of  the  clifts  has  been  affected  by  this;  the  shady 
side  being  dark,  while  that  which  has  always  been  exposed  to  the 
glare  of  the  light  is  tawny  beneath  and  white  towards  the  top.  The 
growth  of  a  thorn-tree  on  the  one  side,  and  the  beating  of  the  sun  on 
the  other,  were  doubtless  the  origin  of  tlie  names  by  which  Jonathan 
knew  tliem  three  thousand  years  ago.  That  he  could  really  climb  the 
northern  cliff,  though  with  no  small  difficulty,  has  been  proved  by  a 
repetition  of  the  feat  in  oiu"  days.  But  then  there  was  no  Philistine 
picket  overhead !  Strange  to  say,  on  the  precipitous  height,  the  lowest 
courses  of  a  square  tower  are  still  to  be  seen,  so  that  an  outpost  must 
clearly  have  been  stationed  here  in  ancient  times. 

It  was  up  the  face  of  this  clitT,  then,  that  Jonathan  and  his  armor- 
bearer  clambered  that  day,  the  Philistine  soldiers  above  mocking 
them,  as  they  tried  to  ascend,  with  the  cry,  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
two  braves — "The  Hebrews  come  forth  out  of  the  holes  where  they 
have  hid  themselves!"  "Come  up  to  us,  and  we  will  show  you  some- 
thing!"^ But  on  the  heroes  went,  climbing  up. with  hand  and  foot, 
Jonathan  first,  the  armor-bearer  after,  the  two  falling  upon  the  outpost 
as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  top,  and  cutting  down  twenty  men 
within  the  space  of  half  an  acre.  The  warders  of  Saul,  looking  out 
from  the  hill  of  Geba,  two  miles  off",  to  the  south-west,  must  have  seen 
the  stir  from  the  first,  and  the  spread  of  general  panic  among  the  gar- 
rison that  followed,  as  "they  melted  away,  and  went  hither  and 
thither."-  A  path  leads  down  from  Geba  to  Michmash;  and,  this 
distance  once  passed  by  their  enemies,  the  Philistines  would  have  been 
cut  off  from  their  retreat,  if  they  had  not  flown  quickly.  A  way,  there- 
fore, they  sped,  down  the  valley  leading  past  Ai  to  Bethel,  then  south- 
west across  the  Avatershed  to  Upper  Bethhoron,  then  down  the  steep 
descent  to  Lower  Bethhoron,  and  across  the  broad  corn  valley  of 
Ajalon,  to  the  Philistine  countr^^  The  pass  by  which  they  thus  fled 
was  that  in  which  Joshua  had  consummated  the  great  victory  over 
the  Canaanites  in  the  first  days  of  the  nation,  and  where  Judas  Macca- 
bteus  was  to  defeat  and  drive  back  the  iuA^aders  of  his  country. 

It  was  by  the  Wady  Suweinit  that  the  Assyrian  arm\'  entered  the 
land  in  the  invasion  so  magnificently  brought  before  the  imagination 
by  Isaiah.  They  have  alread}^,  in  his  picture  of  their  advance,  climbed 
through  the  pass  from  Jericho,  and  "have  taken  up  night  quarters  at 
Geba;  Ramah  trembles;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled!"  Every  local  touch 
is  given ;  and  it  is  even  added  how  the  baggage  has  been  sent  before- 
hand, by  a  side  wady,  to  Michmash,  that  the  army  might  press  on 
straight  towards  Jerusplem.-"^ 
1  i  bam.  xiv.  ii.  12.    a  Sam.  xiv.  18  (K.  V.)     3  Lsa.  x.  28.  ffl.    aee  also  i).  4#/. 
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Michmash  itself  is  a  verv  poor  village,  but  its  houses  show  traces  of 
a  very  dill'ereut  state  of  things  in  former  ages.  Old  pillars  lie  about, 
and  some  of  the  dwellings  are  wholly  built  of  large  squared  stcmes, 
from  ancient  ruins.  Others  have  great  dressed  stones  for  lintels  and 
doorposts  to  their  little  courts;  and  in  one  spot  lies  the  carved  head  of 
a  freestone  column.  Under  the  Komans,  as  under  the  Philistines,  ii 
military  post  was  stationed  at  the  pass  close  by,  one  memorial  of  which 
I  bought  from  a  peasant:  a  small  bronze  statuette  of  Diana  with  her 
quiver,  but  tlio  feet  gone,  which  had  been  found  in  ploughing.  How 
long  had  it  lain  since  its  first  owner  lost  it  or  threw  it  away? 

Tombs  and  caves  are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the  village 
are  the  remains  of  a  vaulted  building  used  as  a  granary,  from  the  top 
of  which  I  looked  out  over  the  landscape.  To  the  east  and  north  the 
hills  rose,  as  it  seemed,  almost  as  high  as  Neby  Samwil;  on  the  west 
was  a  very  deep,  broad  ravine,  with  bare,  grey,  rounded  hills  at  its 
sides,  and  a  background  of  higher  ascents  close  at  hand;  on  the  south 
there  was  a  sea  of  hills  to  the  horizon.  Men,  women,  and  children 
clamored,  of  course,  for  bakshish,  but  they  were  very  civil,  greeting 
us  courteously,  though  without  uncovering  the  head ;  for  to  bare  the 
head  is  contrary  to  Oriental  ideas  of  respect.  According  to  immemo- 
rial custom  the  hours  are  numbered  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  we 
thus  happened  to  arrive  about  the  sixth  hour,  a  special  time  of  devo- 
tion among  Mahoinmedans.  Turning  their  faces  to  Mecca,  the  men, 
led  b}'  a  venerable  functionary  with  flowing  white  beard,  prayed  with 
exceeding  i-everence,  as  if  no  one  had  been  present;  generally  standing- 
erect,  but  often  bowing  the  head,  and  from  time  to  time  kneeling,  and 
touching  the  ground  with  their  foreheads.  Their  lowly  prostrations 
reminded  one  of  the  words  of  Abraham — "Behold  now,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes." ^  Before 
leaving,  I  had  a  refreshing  drink  of  curdled  goat's  milk,  deliciously 
sour  in  weather  so  hot :  the  very  drink  which  Abraham  gave  to  the 
angels.'^  A  few  horses*  were  feeding  in  the  thin  pastures  east  of  the 
village,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  deep,  broad  valley  between  Geba 
and  Michmash  was,  in  reality,  furrowed  into  a  number  of  smaller  val- 
leys and  plains,  separated  b}^  lower  or  higher  undulations,  till  the}'- 
merged  into  one  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  pass.  On  a  number  of 
tlie  roofs  of  the  village  huts,  stoneware  hives  spoke  of  the  care  of  bees, 
which  cannot  but  thrive  in  such  a  neiohborhuod  as  this. 

D 

1  Gen.  xviii.  27.    2  Gen.  xviii.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

BETHHORON,    BETHEL,    SHILOH. 

The  ride  from  Miclimasb  to  Bethel  was,  as  usual,  only  to  be  done 
at  a  slow  walk,  the  horses  picking  their  steps,  at  one  time  over  smooth 
sheets  of  rock,  at  another  over  heaps  of  boulders;  now  up  a  steep 
rough  hill ;  then  down  its  farther  side,  with  the  occasional  delight  of 
level  ground  in  the  stony  bottom  of  a  valley,  I  bade  farewell  to  the 
village  with  regret,  for  it  had  for  the  moment  lighted  up  long-dead 
centuries,  from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of  the  Maccabees — one  of 
whom,  Jonathan,  had  his  home  in  it  for  years.^  The  track  lay  nearly 
north,  passing  a  cave  below  the  village  which  was  used  as  a  dwellitig, 
the  wife  busy  at  the  entrance  making  butter,  by  swinging  to  and  fro  a 
skin  full  of  milk,  hung  from  three  props,  she  pushing  it  with  a  stick. 
We  followed  the  old  Roman  road,  now  traceable  only  here  and  there, 
but  the  way  was  very  desolate  and  barren  alike  uphill  and  along  the 
hollows,  and  nobody  passed  us.  Below,  on  the  right,  a  deep  wady 
with  steep  rocky  sides  reached  far  down  through  the  hills,  which  fre- 
quently offered  sheets  of  bare  rock  for  the  smooth  feet  of  the  horses. 
Nearing  the  village  of  Deir  Dewan,  attractive  on  its  hill  from  the  new 
look  of  its  houses,  agriculture  once  more  began,  some  of  the  peasants 
being  still  busy  ploughing  with  small  oxen,  though  most  of  the  land, 
wherever  possible,  had  already  been  ploughed  and  sown.  A  mile 
before  we  reached  the  village,  fig-  and  olive-trees  brightened  the  valley, 
which  began  to  broaden  as  we  advanced.  A  well  at  the  side  of  the 
track  was  covered  with  a  great  stone,  like  that  which  Jacob  rolled 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  well  at  Haran.^  Ruins  here,  as  almost 
everywhere,  lay  at  various  points — the  tombstones  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  past. 

Still  following' the  direction  of  the  old  Roman  road — the  line  taken 
by  which  had  probably  been  a  highway  for  thousands  of  years  before 
these  great  road-makers  utilized  it — we  rode  along  the  side  of  an  iso- 
lated hill,  two  miles  from  Bethel,  which  lay  north-west  from  us.  The 
broad,  flat  top  was  surmounted  by  a  great  mound,  such  as  n^ight  mark 
the  ruins  of  some  ancient  fortress.  It  was  the  site  of  Ai,^  "  The  Heap," 
now  called  "El  Tell,"  which  has  the  same  meaning;  the  huge  mound 
being  the  cairn  raised  over  the  burnt  and.  desolate  city  by  Joshua. 
The  capture  of  this  stronghold  by  that  chieftain  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  Hebrew  invasion.  Jericho  having  fallen,  the  way  was  opened 
for  the  conquest  of  the  mountain  country  above  it.  Spies  Avere  accord- 
ingly sent  up  the  Wadys  Kelt  and  Suweinit — which  are  dry  in  the 
I  1  Mace.  iz.  78.    2  Gen.  xxlx.  8.    3  Josh.  vii.  2  fi. 
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hot  summer  weather — past  Michmash,  to  Ai,  and  on  receiving  their 
report  a  strong  force  climbed  the  same  defile,  with  its  towering  crags 
and  rough  footing.  But,  just  as  the  first  attempt  of  the  Israehtes  forty 
years  before  at  Ilormah,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  country,  to  force 
their  way  through  opposition,  had  been  disastrously  repulsed,  so  here 
at  Ai  a  strong  position  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Joshua,  and  to  hurl  his  force  back  "from  before  the  gate,"  in  sad 
confusion,  many  of  his  men  being  killed  by  their  pursuers  as  they  fled 
down  the  steep  wadys  by  which  they  had  ascended.  Achan's  death 
in  the  valley  of  Achor — that  part  of  the  Wady  Kelt  where  it  opens 
on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan — followed,  and  then  came  the  second 
attempt.  They  felt  that  tliey  must  not  fail  again,  and  be  sent  back 
once  more  for  forty  years  to  the  Wilderness,  as  after  Hormah.  An 
ambush  was  laid  by  night  in  the  valley  between  Ai  and  Bethel,  on  the 
north,  while  Joshna  drew  up  the  rest  of  his  men,  in  sight  of  the  town, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine  of  Deir  Diwan.  From  this,  however, 
thev  presently  descended  into  the  flat  bottom  of  the  wady,  as  if  from 
raintheartedness  they  proposed  once  more  to  retreat.  Deceived  by  the 
stratagem,  the  King  of  Ai  left  his  stronghold  and  rushed  down  to 
destroy  his  enemies  as  they  fled  to  JSIichmash,  but  when  he  was  fairly 
out  of  the  fortress,  and  away  far  down  the  slopes,  Joshua,  who  had 
remained  behind  on  some  eminence  where  his  men  in  ambush  could 
see  him,  gave  the  signal  by  uplifting  his  spear,  and  forthwith  the  city 
was  taken  by  a  rash,  and  set  on  fire ;  the  pillars  of  smoke  serving  to 
stay  the  pretended  flight  down  the  pass,  and  place  the  men  of  Ai 
between  the  forces  in  rear  and  in  front ;  every  man  of  them  perishing 
in  the  massacre  that  followed. 

The  ront  of  the  Philistines  at  Michmash  after  the  great  deed  of  Jona- 
than and  his  armor-bearer  was  followed  by  a  heady  flight  up  the  very 
track  by  which  we  had  come — that  of  the  first  invaders — past  Bethel, 
through  the  wood,  now  long  vanished,  where  Jonathan,  almost  spent, 
rekindled  his  spirit  with  the  wild  honey  dropping  from  the  trees  to  the 
ground.^  Tiience  the  rush  of  men  swept  on  across  the  plain  from 
which  rises  Gibeon,  and  away  down  the  pass  of  Bethhoron,  to  the  wide 
corn-land  of  Ajaloii,  the  gate  to  their  own  land — the  maritime  plain. 

The  Pass  of  Bethhoron,  that  is,  "The  House  of  Caves,"  has  a  famous 
historv  in  the  wars  of  Israel.  Beeinninfy  about  twelve  miles  south- 
west  from  Bethel,  it  runs  shghtly  north-west,  for  nearly  two  miles, 
down  towards  the  plains,  opening  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  Ajalon,  whence  the  lowlands  can  be  easily  reached.  There 
is  another  pass  up  the  hills  from  tlie  sea-coast,  beginning  at  Latron, 
about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Jerusalem.  Latron  lies  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  a  crusading  fortress,  known  as 

1  1  Sam.  xiv.  2i>— 26. 
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"The  Castle  of  the  Peniteut  Thief; "^  and  the  track  winds  up  towards 
the  Holy  City  betweeu  rounded  hills  and  deep  open  vallej's.  But  in 
ancient  times  that  of  Bethhoron  was  most  in  use.  The  wadys  which 
run  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  in  the  west  are  very  different 
from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  country,  which  lead  from  the  high 
lands  to  the  Jordan.  Eounded  hills  and  an  open  landscape  take  the 
place  of  the  tremendous  gorges  of  the  eastern  slope;  but  though  there 
are  these  differences,  the  fact  that  travel  is  pent  up  in  one  narrow  hol- 
low, on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the  east,  has  in  all  ages  made  both 
sides  almost  equally  perilous  in  a  military  sense.  A  broad,  undulating 
expanse  of  corn-growing  laud  forms  the  valley  of  "  Ajalon,"  or  the 
"Gazelles,"  still  recognized  in  the  name  of  one  of  its  villages,  "  Yalo." 
In  those  old  da3^s,  the  country  seems  to  have  abounded  in  game,  for 
not  only  "gazelles,"  but  their  natural  enemies  as  well,  must  have  been 
numerous,  since  this  locality  had  villages  known,  respectively,  as 
Shaalbim,  "Foxes"  or  "Jackals,"  and  Zeboim,  "Hyaenas."  Eisiug 
gradually,  in  slow  ridges,  from  an  elevation  of  about  nine  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  this  charming  open  landscape  climbs  nearly  four  hun- 
dred feet  higher,  through  a  steadily  narrowing  valley  to  the  lower 
Bethhoron.  Tliis  lies  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  below  Upper 
Bethhoron,  two  miles  off,  at  the  head  of  the  ravine.  There  is  no  gorge 
or  dark  glen,  with  high  walls  of  rock;  rounded  hills,  bulging  up  like 
huge  bubbles,  with  side  valleys  between,  line  the  track,  presenting  lit- 
tle difficult}^  of  ascent  at  hardly  anj^  point.  The  lower  village  stands 
on  a  swell,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  a  path,  thick  with 
stones,  leading  past  it,  across  some  level  ground,  to  the  foot  of  the  pass. 
From  this  point,  the  ascent  is  very  rough  ;  at  times  over  wide  sheets 
of  bare  rocks ;  at  others,  up  steps  rudely  hacked  out  of  the  rock.  It 
takes  an  hour  to  get  to  the  upper  village,  and,  by  such  a  road,  one 
feels  that  the  ascent  of  an  invader,  in  the  face  of  brave  resistance, 
would  be  as  arduous  as  flight  downwards  from  the  mountains,  before 
victorious  pursuers,  would  be  hopelessly  disastrous. 

In  all  ages  the  two  Bethhorons  seem  to  have  been  strongly  fortified; 
remains  of  a  castle  still  crown  the  hill  at  the  lower  village ;2  the  foun- 
dations of  some  post  mark  the  middle  of  the  ascent,  and  other  ruins 
guard  the  top.  Looking  down  from  the  upper  village,  one  sees  the 
track  first  winding  down  the  hill  as  an  open  path,  then  round  the  side 
of  the  swell  below,  with  a  gentle  slope  above  and  beneath  ;  and  only 
after  leaving  a  broad  open  valley,  dotted  with  olives,  below  this,  does 
it  enter  on  its  course  towards  the  sea.  Dry  stone  dykes,  enclosing  fruit 
trees — shapeless  masses  of  prickly  ])ear  serving  as  fences — and  small 
plains  betweeu  soft  slopes — growing  stones,  however,  instead  of  grass, 
and  thorns  instead  of  corn — stretch  away  before  you ;  the  track  twist- 

1  Castelluin  Bonl  Latronis.    2  Nether  Bethhoron  was  fortified  by  SolomoQ  (1  Kings  Ix.  17). 
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ing  hitlier  and  thither,  like  a  stream,  till  the  last  bend  of  the  hills  con- 
ceals its  entrance  on  tlie  wide  expanse  of  Ajalon.  Beyond  these  hills, 
however,  the  eye  ranges  over  the  plains  and  the  belt  of  yellow  barren 
sand  at  the  shore,  to  the  deep  blue  sea,  reaching  inimitably  away. 
Behind,  between  the  top  of  the  pass  and  Gibeou,  lies  a  country  almost 
as  difficult;  wild  and  rocky  mountains,  where  the  paths  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  cannot  be  threaded  without  a  guide. 

It  was  across  this  track,  and  through  Bethhoron,  that  the  defeated 
alliance  of  the  chiefs  of  Southern  Palestine  fled  before  Joshua,  in  his 
next  great  battle  after  the  taking  of  Ai.  He  had  marched  to  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  after  that  town  had  been  destroyed,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Hebrews  still  remaining,  however,  at  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan  plain. 
There  two  deputations,  in  succession,  came  to  him  from  Gibeon;  the 
first  overreaching  him  into  an  alliance  with  them;  the  second  announc- 
ing that  a  great  league  of  the  kings  of  the  Negeb  and  the  sea  plains 
were  assailing  their  town  for  having  made  peace  with  the  Hebrews. 
An  appeal  for  instant  aid  was  urged  and  at  once  heard.^  The  peril, 
indeed,  was  quite  as  great  for  the  invaders  as  for  the  people  of  Gibeon, 
Joshua  had  the  fine  military  virtue  of  swift  as  well  as  wise  decision, 
supported  by  splendid  energy.  A  forced  march  up  the  Wady  Kelt, 
with  its  grey,  mountain-high  cliffs,  through  the  Wady  Suweinit,  jiast 
Geba  and  Ramah,  brought  him  in  one  night  to  the  more  open  but 
still  mountainous  track  in  which  Gibeon  stood,  perched  on  its  lofty 
hill,  more  than  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  some  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country.  The  sudden  appearance  of  his  force 
at  sunrise,  where  the  night  before  all  had  been  security,  witb  no  dream 
of  this  counter-attack,  at  once  threw  the  "  Amorite "  host  into  the 
wild  panic  of  a  surprise.  The  remembrance  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  with 
the  exterminating  massacres  that  followed;  the  ominous  vigor  which 
had  made  this  surprise  possible;  the  haughty  bearing  of  a  force  confi- 
dent of  victory,  and,  withal,  the  terrible  shout  with  which  it  rushed  to 
battle,  at  once  decided  the  day.  "Not  a  man  could  stand  before"  the 
Hebrews,  still  in  the  full  flood  of  their  first  enthusiasm  and  spirit. 
Through  the  defiles  leading  westward;  up  the  steep  ascent  to  Beth- 
horon the  higher;  then  down  the  back  of  the  ridge  to  Bethhoron  the 
lower,  the  flight  was  ever  faster  and  more  confused.  To  add  to  the 
misery  of  the  rout,  one  of  the  terrible  storms  that  from  time  to  time 
sweep  over  the  hills  of  Palestine  burst  on  the  dismayed  fugitives; 
great  hailstones  smiting  them  as  their  disordered  crowd  fled  down  the 
pass.2  Meanwhile,  Joshua  had  taken  his  stand,  for  the  moment,  at 
the  head  of  the  pass,  with  its  long  windings  between  the  rounded  hills 
beneath  him  ;  the  broad,  heaving  plain  of  Ajalon  beyond  its  southern 
end,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  apparently  close  behind,  telling  of 
1  Jo«h.  X.    2  Josh.  X.  IL 
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the  nearness  of  safety  from  further  pursuit.  Lofty  hills  concealed 
Gibeon,  at  his  back,  but  the  sun  was  still  high  above  them  ^  on  its 
course  to  the  west,  and  the  pale  disc  of  tlie  moon,  then  m  its  third 
quarter,-  showed  white  and  faint  through  the  hailstorm.  Darkness,  it 
was  to  be  feared,  would  come  all  too  soon  and  stop  the  pursuit;  the 
foe  would  escape  to  the  lowlands,  and  the  victory  come  short  of  being 
decisive  and  final.  It  was  felt  by  Joshua,  above  all  in  his  host,  to  be 
a  supreme  moment  in  the  story  of  Israel,  and,  as  a  quotation  in  Scrip- 
ture from  an  ancient  record  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Tribes — the  Book 
of  Jasher — informs  us,  the  excitement  found  utterance  with  him,  as  it 
always  does  with  men  of  such  pmitan  spirit,  in  an  appeal  to  God. 
"Sun,"  cried  he,  doubtless  lifting  up  his  hand  to  the  great  orb,  "stand 
thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 
"And  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies,"'  ^ 

From  Ai  the  way  to  Bethel  is  over  stony  hills.  To  the  west  of  the 
groat  mound  is  an  open  valley  which  sweeps  slowly  round  to  the  track 
by  which  we  had  come;  the  road  made  use  of  by  Joshua  when  he  as- 
cended from  Jericho  ;  and,  on  the  north, another  larger  ravine,  where  the 
ambush  lay  hidden,  ends  in  a  narrow,  rough  pass  leading  up  to  Bethel. 
Eock-cut  tombs,  ancient  cisterns,  and  three  great  reservoirs  hewn  out 
of  the  hard  limestone  at  Ai,  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  place  in 
days  before  the  Hebrew  conquest.     But  life  has  for  ages  forsaken  it. 

Bethel  is  one  of  the  most  desolate-looking  places  I  ever  saw.  Long 
round  hills  of  bare  grey  stone,  russet  spots  of  thorns  and  coarse  her- 
bage rising  in  their  cracks,  and  poor  specks  of  ploughing  among  the 
stones  Avhere  there  was  any  surface  to  be  stirred ;  a  small  valley  with 
an  old  tank,  in  the  dry  bottom  of  which  our  tents  were  raised;  a 
Avretched  village  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the.  broad-backed  earth -waves 
or  rocky  bubbles  of  hills;  the  cabins  rudely  built  of  stone  filled  in 
with  mud,  though  there  are  two  or  three  better  houses  of  two  stories ; 
rough  stone  fences,  with  some  fig-trees;  spots  of  lentils  and  grain  in 
one  of  the  valleys,  the  side  of  which  was  nothing  but  weather-worn 
stone;  sheets  and  shelves  of  rock  everywhere,  unrelieved  by  any  trees; 
a  few  poor  vines  above  the  village;  a  high,  square,  low-domed  build- 
ing, rising  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stands;  some 
ancient  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  neighboring  valleys, — such  is  Bethel. 
No  wonder  the  patriarch  had  to  use  a  stone  for  his  pillow  when  he  lay 
out  on  one  of  the  hills  around;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  else, 
even  now. 

The  Hebrew  word  Makom,  constantly  translated  "place"  by  the 
Authorized  Version,'*  in  Genesis,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  appears  to 

1  Josh.  X.  13.     2  Conder,  Pal.  Fund  Reports.  1881.  258.     3  See  Geikie's  Howra  with  the  Bible,  ii.  415. 
4  Gen.  xxviii.  11  fthree  times),  16, 17, 19 ;  xxxv.  7, 14. 


And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  he  said,  Surely,  the 
Lord   is   in    this   place  ;  and  I  ^ 

knew  it  not.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is 
is  this  place  !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone 
that  he  had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and 
poured  oil  on  the  top  of  it.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Bethel. — Ge}i.  xxvili.  lG-19. 

BETIN— ANCIENT  BETHEL.     (See  page  462.) 
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have  been  employed  specially  for  a  sanctuary  of  the  Canaanites,  as 
when  we  read,  "  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the 
nations  which  ye  shall  possess  served  their  gods ;"  ^  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  used  in  the  Talmud  of  the  shrines  regarded  as  lawful  for  Israel 
before  the  Temple  was  built.  It  is,  moreover,  identical  with  the 
Arabic  "  Mukam,"  or  "Standing-place,"  the  name  given  to  a  holy 
•shrine  or  consecrated  spot,  so  that  in  all  ages  the  word  has  had  the 
same  special  application,  universally  understood  in  the  East.  Jacob, 
on  seeking  his  night's  rest,  would  naturally  avail  himself  of  the  pro- 
tection, ghostly  and  bodily,  of  such  a  local  shrine,  as  an  Arab  now 
takes  up  his  quarters,  if  possible,  beside  a  Mahommedan  Mukam. 
Such  a  "place"  he  would  at  once  find  in  the  altar  which  his  grandfather 
Abraham  had  built  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  he  would  lie  down 
under  its  shadow  without  the  fear  of  being  injured,  in  the  belief  that 
the  God  of  his  fathers  would  there  look  on  him  with  favor.  The  spot 
was  then  beside  a  town  called  Luz,  and  got  its  name  of  Bethel  from  the 
wondrous  incidents  associated  with  it  in  Jacob's  history.  Till  that 
time  only  a  "place,"  it  was  henceforth  a  "  House  of  God."  The  view 
around,  before  darkness  fell,  consisted,  in  all  likelihood,  only  of  grey 
rounded  hill-tops,  for  Bethel  is  shut  in  by  hills  on  the  west,  north,  and 
east,  although  on  the  south,  the  heights  and  valleys  of  Benjamin  can  be 
Been  succeeding  each  other  almost  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  only  one 
spot  whence  you  can  look  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — that  on 
which  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  now  stand,  above  the  village; 
the  fact  that  it  commands  this  view,  fixing  it  beyond  question  as  the 
spot  on  which  Abraham  and  Lot  must  have  stood  wlien  they  looked 
over  the  country,  and  Lot's  choice  fell  on  the  rich  oasis  of  Sodom.^ 
On  these  hills,  then  and  long  after  more  or  less  wooded,^  at  least  with 
the  scrubby  growth  of  a  "yaar,''  Abraham  pastured  his  flocks,  which 
could  nibble  the  stalks  growing  in  the  thousand  seams  of  the  rocks. 
His  black  tents  were  pitched  on  these  slopes.  His  camels  grazed 
around,  the  foals  following  their  mothers  with  the  same  staid,  serious 
air  that  we  notice  in  them  now  among  the  Bedouins.  The  broad-tailed 
sheep  went  forth  from  their  thorn  or  loose  stone  folds,  with  the  black 
goats,  along  these  siowj  heights,  while  the  oxen  and  asses  found  enough 
to  support  them  in  the  small  valleys.  Sarah  prepared  her  cakes  here, 
in  the  hot  ashes  before  the  tents,  and  her  female  slaves  had  laboriously 
shaken  to  and  fro  the  goatskins,  full  of  milk,  to  make  the  "leben" 
and  the  butter.  There  are  four  springs  at  Bethel,  so  that  it  had  the 
attraction  of  plenty  of  good  water.  A  silence,  broken  by  no  sound, 
now  reigns  over  all  things,  but  it  must  have  been  very  different  then 
when  darkness  crept  over  the  earth,  and,  the  watchmen  having  taken 
their  places  with  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  men  left  in  the  encampment 
1  Deut.  xii.  2.    2  Gen.  xili.  3,  10, 15.    3  2  Kings  ii.  2.S,  24. 
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gathered  round  their  evening  fires,  to  listen,  before  they  lay  down,  to 
the  tales  so  dear  to  the  Oriental,  Before  I  went  to  bed  I  came  out  to 
look  up  at  the  sky,  which  was  bright  with  innumerable  stars,  just  as 
Abraham  did  well-nigh  four  thousand  years  ago,^  when  the  voice  in  his 
soul  directed  him  to  look  up  to  their  multitude  and  their  overpower- 
ing glory,  as  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  to  bless  him  and 
his  posterity. 

Shechem  alone  of  Palestine  toAvns  is  mentioned  earlier  than  Bethel, 
Abraham's  visit  to  it,  as  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  from  the 
Nile,  introducing  it  to  Sacred  Stor3^-  The  altar  he  had  built  on  his 
first  sojourn  on  these  hills  was  the  point  to  which  he  came  back;  and 
even  if  Jacob  did  not  know  its  historj^,  it  would  be  his  natural  halting- 
place,  for  the  altar  of  so  great  a  "prince"  as  Abraham  would  doubtless 
be  regarded  as  a  religious  centre  in  the  district.  That  it  continued  to 
be  a  holy  place  to  Israel  seems  implied  by  tlie  statement  that  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges  "the  children  of  Israel  arose  and  went  up  to  the 
house  of  God,''''  or  rather,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  "to  Bethel,"  as  if  the  Tab- 
ernacle were  then  there,^  and  by  the  notice  in  Samuel  of  "  three  men 
going  up  to  God,  to  Bethel."*  It  was  thus,  next  to  Shechem,  the 
oldest  sanctuary  of  the  nation,  so  that  Jeroboam  introduced  no  innova- 
tion when  he  honored  it  as  a  holy  place,  though  it  was  a  bold  stroke 
to  set  up  its  ancient  name  against  the  fresh  honors  of  the  central  Tem- 
ple, recently  built  at  Jerusalem,  and,  above  all,  a  step  wholl}^  unprin- 
cipled to  debase  the  national  faith  by  consecrating,  as  an  object  of 
worship,  a  duplicate  of  the  golden  calf  which  had  been  so  great  an 
ofience  to  Jehovah  at  Sinai.^  From  this  idolatry  sprang  the  con- 
temptuous name  Bethaven,  "House  of  Nothingness" — that  is,  of  idols 
— applied  to  Bethel  by  the  later  prophets,  the  contraction  of  Avhich, 
after  a  time,  into  Bethau  may  have  led  to  the  present  name  Beitin, 
which  has  been  in  use  for  at  least  seven  hundred  years.  It  is  strange 
to  think  that  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  prophets  flourished  at 
Bethel,  wliile  the  rival  temple,  with  its  calf  deity,  was  in  its  glory .^ 
Still  stranger  is  it  tliat  this  great  seat  of  corrupt  religion  was  left 
standing  by  Jehu,  when  he  rooted  out  the  Avorship  of  Baal  fi'om 
Israel.''  But  if  it  was  spared  then,  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  at 
a  later  day,  fiercely  assailed  it,  as  also  did  Jeremiah  at  Jerusalem.^  It 
was  left  to  Josiah,  however,  to  destroy  it,  and  to  defile  its  altars  by 
burning  on  them  the  bones  of  dead  men,  taken  from  the  rock  tombs 
down  in  the  valley.^ 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  Bethel  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
uninhabited,  and  even  now  its  miserable  hovels  have  not  a  population, 

1  Gen.  xiii.  14—18;  xv.  5.  2  Gen.  xii.  8.  9:  xiii.  3.  3  So  also  in  the  Septuagint.  but  the  Vulgate 
in.serts  the  words  "  wliich  is  in  Sliiloh"'  (Judg.  xx.  18).  Josepluis  thinks  Betiiel  is  meant  (AnU  v. 
2, 10).  4  1  Sam.  X.  3.  6  1  Kings  xii.  28.  6  2  Kings  ii.  3.  7  2  Kings  x.  28.  8  Ainos  UL  14;  iv.  4j  v. 
6;  Jer.  xlviii.  13;  Hos.  iv.  15;  v.  8;  x.  5, 15.    9  2  Kings  xxiiL  15. 
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in  all,  of  more  than  four  hundred  souls.  A  few  poor  gardens,  fenced 
with  stone  walls,  show  the  struggle  of  man  with  nature.  But  the 
great  past  is  still  kept  from  oblivion  by  fine  squared  stones  seen  in  the 
walls  of  the  tumble-down  huts,  and  especially  in  the  great  tank  in 
which  we  found  camping-ground,  for  it  covers  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  little  valley,  and  reminds  one  by  its  length  of  the  Sultan's  Pool  at 
Jerusalem.  An  abundant  spring  bubbles  up  in  an  artificial  basin  at 
one  end — the  water-supply  of  the  village;  what  is  not  wanted  running 
to  waste. 

To  prepare  for  starting  on  our  way  farther  north  was  each  morning 
a  surprisingly  brief  aftair.  The  tents  were  scarcely  left  standing  till 
we  had  finished  an  early  breakfast,  and,  once  begun,  the  process  of 
tying  up  and  packing  on  the  mules  was  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 
I  often  thought  of  the  aptness  of  the  Bible  figures  in  which  tents  and 
tent  life  are  introduced,  and  was  more  impressed  by  them  each  day. 
Ilezekiah's  words,  "  My  [fleshly]  home  is  broken  up,  and  removed 
from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent."^  rose  forcibly  in  the  mind  when  I  saw 
the  tent  which  was  over  me  one  moment  levelled  with  the  ground  the 
next,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stowed  on  the  back  of  a  pack-mule,  to  be 
carried  off.  When  it  had  been  removed,  no  trace  remained  of  its  ever 
having  been  there.  The  metaphor  that  follows  was  not  less  vivid, 
when  one  remembered  the  weavers  at  Gaza  and  elsewhere — "I  have 
rolled  up  my  life  as  a  weaver  rolls  up  his  web  when  it  is  finished; 
God  will  cut  me  off  from  life  as  the  weaver  cuts  off  his  work  from  the 
loom."  How  sublime  are  the  words  in  which  Isaiah  speaks  of  God  as 
the  Being  "that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  like  [the]  fine  cloths  [of  a 
Sultan's  pavilion],  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in."^ 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  notice  how  the  early  tent-life  of  the 
Hebrews  impressed  itself  on  their  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  even 
to  the  last.  But  they  still  used  tents  largely  in  Samuel's  day,^  and 
even  later,  and  Zechariah  speaks,  at  the  close  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the 
Lord  saving  "the  tent"  of  Judah.^  The  nation,  in  fact,  never  wholly 
g»ve  up  tent  life,  especially  in  the  hot  months,  and  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Jordan  never  adopted  any  other.  To  this  very  day,  indeed,  wher- 
ever a  Jew  is  found,  even  in  the  crowded  courts  of  London,  he  if  it  be 
possible,  raises  a  tent  during  the  week  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in 
remembrance  of  the  early  history  of  his  race. 

From  Bethel  we  took  the  road  to  Shiloh,  which  is  represented  by 
the  village  of  Seilun.  Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth,  lay  about  two  miles 
to  the  south-west,  over  the  hills — a  rambling  hamlet  of  stone  houses, 
all  indescribably  miserable.  Its  name,  "Springs"  or  "  Wells,"  speaks 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  still  justified  by  a  fine  spring.     Once  a 

1  Isa.  xxxviii.  12.        Isa.  xL  22.    3  1  Sam.  iv.  10;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17;  xis.  8:  2  Ctaroa.  sxv.Zi 
i  Zecli.  xii.  7. 
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town  of  the  Gibeonites,  it  was  assigned  to  Benjamin,  and  has  the  doubt- 
ful honor  of  being  the  place  from  which  came  the  two  murderers  of 
Ishbosheth.i  Still  the  first  halting-place  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Nazareth,  it  was  fancied  that  Mary  and  Joseph  had  w-andered  back 
from  it  to  the  Temple,  in  search  of  Mary's  missing  Son,  But  it  is 
quite  as  probable  that  His  absence  was  noticed  before  the  caravan 
reached  Beeroth,  as  all  such  mixed  companies  halt  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  their  place  of  starting,  to  see,  before  they  go  farther, 
that  everything  is  right  and  no  one  left  behind.  High  on  its  hill,  more 
than  2,800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  village  has  a  Avide  outlook  over  the 
surrounding  country;  but,  though  strong  and  prosperous  under  the 
Crusaders,  it  is  now  wretched  enough.  It  boasts  the  ruins  of  a  fine 
mediaeval  church,  showing  three  apses;  in  its  roofless  area  corn  is 
grown.  An  old  khan  near  the  chief  spring  still  speaks  of  former 
travel,  but  it  is  slowly  falling  to  pieces,  and  only  natives  would  toler- 
ate its  dreary  old  stone  arches,  with  the  ground  for  a  sleeping  place, 
shared  in  common  by  men,  camels,  horses,  and  asses. 

To  the  east  of  Bethel,  on  a  high  hill  four  miles  off,  rose  Eimmon, 
the  place  to  which  the  remnant  of  the  Benjamites  fled  from  the 
infuriated  tribes  after  the  outrage  on  the  Levite  and  his  wife,^  and  a 
mile  beyond  it,  on  a  high  hill,  shone  Ophrah,  now  El  Taiyebeh.  As 
we  went  on,  the  Dead  Sea  gleamed,  far  down  below  us,  in  its  chasm  on 
our  right,  seemingly  close  at  hand.  The  road,  "if  road  it  may  be 
called  where  road  was  none,"  led  over  soft  rounded  hills  and  flat  plains, 
wnth  higher  hills  continually  coming  into  sight  to  the  north.  Camels 
passed  to  the  south,  laden  w'ith  wheat,  and  the  country  grew  more  fer- 
tile, for  we  were  entering  the  rich  territory  of  Ephraim.  Three  miles 
north  of  Bethel,  on  the  old  Roman  road,  now  nndistinguishable  as  such, 
stood  Yabrud,  on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  track,  Yines,  with  fig-  and 
olive-trees,  were  here  in  their  glory,  east,  w^est,  north,  and  south,  but  it 
made  no  difference  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  now  living  on  the  hills 
of  Joseph,  "  rich  with  the  blessings  of  heaven  above,  and  of  the  deep 
that  lieth  under,"  ^  that  is,  the  springs  from  underground  w^aters.  The 
huts  of  the  village  were  built  closely  together,  but  so  much  abom- 
ination of  every  kind  had  accumulated  in  the  narrow  lane  which 
did  duty  for  a  street,  that  it  was  by  no  means  delightful  to  go  through 
it.  One  of  the  houses  which  we  entered  was  so  full  of  smoke  that  we 
had  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  only  to  find  that  others  seemed  even 
worse.  A  smouldering  fire  of  thorns  burnt  slowly  against  the  walls, 
and  as  there  was  neither  window  nor  chimne}^,  the  smoke  had  to  make 
its  way  out  as  it  best  could,  by  the  door,  which  stood  open,  though  it 
was  too  chilly  to  make  so  much  ventilation  agreeable.  It  was  in  such 
houses  that  the  woman  who  had  lost  a  piece  of  silver  needed  to  light  a 
1  Josh,  Ix.  17 ;  xviil.  25;  2  Sam.  iv.  2.    2  Judg.  xx.  47.    See  p.  448.   3  Gen.  xllx.  26. 
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lamp  even  by  day,  and  to  turn  the  whole  house  upside  down,  to  find 
her  treasure.^  One  can  imagine  the  simplicity  of  village  life  in 
Christ's  day  from  that  of  the  present.  The  father  of  the  household  sat 
on  the  ground,  barefooted  and  turbaned,  with  a  patched  cotton  shirt,  and 
a  sheepskin  outside  in  for  coat,  feeding  the  poor  blaze  with  fresh  thorns. 
To  cook  some  eggs,  the  mother  of  the  family  br(jke  them  into  her  sol- 
itary iron  pan,  put  a  piece  of  butter  to  them,  and  held  them  over  the 
fire,  which,  being  only  of  thorns,  needed  constant  replenishing.  Tiie 
Wise  Man  must  often  have  seen  such  poor  fuel  before  he  said  so  tell- 
ingly— "  As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of 
the  "fool;  this  also  is  vanity!"-  A  small  clay  oil-lamp  stood  on  a  pro- 
jecting stone,  and  sticks  jutted  out  in  one  corner,  for  the  hens  and  pig- 
eons of  the  establishment  to  roost  upon.  The  floor  was  higher  in  one 
part  than  in  another;  the  former  being  the  place  where  the  mats  were 
laid  for  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  the  human  part  of  the  house- 
hold; the  latter,  the  night-quarters  of  its  four-footed  members.  Had  I 
chosen  the  honor,  I  should  have  had,  apparently,  to  lie  down  beside  a 
donkey,  but  there  were  also  some  goats  about,  which  found  house-room 
near  the  ass.  The  lamp  kindled,  all  the  household  lies  down  on  the 
floor  to  sleep,  but  not,  as  with  us,  till  morning,  for  the  cocks  begin 
crowing  three  or  four  hours  before  daylight,  to  the  disturbance  of  any- 
one not  accustomed  to  them.  It  is  to  this  early  crowing  that  our  Lord 
alludes  when  He  says,  "  Watch  ye,  therefore :  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the 
cockcrowing,  or  in  the  morning."^  The  smallness  of  the  lamp  creates 
another  disturbance  of  slumber,  for  the  housewife  rises  when  she  thinks 
it  nearly  burnt  out,  at  midnight,  or  perhaps  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  replenishing  it  with  oil,  begins  her  day's  work,  by  sitting 
down  on  the  ground  to  grind  the  corn  needed  for  the  approaching 
meals  ;  and  he  must  be  a  sound  sleeper  who  is  not  roused  by  the  rough 
music  of  the  millstones.  It  was  such  a  woman  whom  King  Lemuel 
praised — "She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night:  her  candle  goeth  not  out 
by  night." ^ 

The  weather  continued  beautiful  as  we  journej^ed  on  through  this 
garden  of  Palestine,  amidst  thousands  of  fig-trees  on  the  lower  slopes 
and  in  the  valleys,  with  olives  over  them,  higher  and  higher  up  the 
hills,  which  were  now  bare  only  at  the  top.  Fields  of  soft  green 
stretched  out  under  the  shade  of  the  orchards,  which  at  one  spot 
reached  up  the  terraced  sides  of  nine  different  hills,  and  across  the  val- 
leys between  them.  The  road,  however,  was  very  stony  and  rough,  so 
that  though  we  enjoyed  the  view,  it  is  a  question  if  the  horses  and 
mules  were  as  pleased  with  their  part  of  the  journey.  We  had  with 
us,  in  all.  five  men,  and  ten  mules  ;ind  horses;  the  five  attendants 
1  Luke  XV.  8.   2  Eccles.  vii.  6.    3  Maik  xiii.  35.    4  Piov.  xxxi.  16^8. 
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being  a  dragoman,  a  cook,  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  and  two  men  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  beasts  consisted  of  three  horses  and  seven 
mules.  Labor  is  cheap  in  Palestine,  and  so  is  horse  hire.  Thus  I 
found  afterwards,  at  Damascus,  that  the  hire  of  a  horse  was  three  francs 
a  day  for  a  tour  in  the  Hauran,  that  sum  including  a  man  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  the  horse's  keep.^  liotel  accommodation  is  equally  low,  for 
no  one  who  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  tourists'  agent  is  in  any  place 
charged  more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  day,  even  where  coupons 
are  five  or  six  shillings  dearer.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  know  much 
about  horse  hire  or  dragomans  till  it  was  too  late  to  help  myself,  but  a 
friend  kindly  gave  me  a  useful  hint  at  Joppa  about  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  whole  region  through  which  we  were  passing  was  considerably 
over  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  continued  beautifully 
wooded  with  figs  and  olives,  even  far  up  the  terraced  hills,  which,  in 
many  cases,  were  crowned  with  a  village.  In  less  than  two  miles  after 
passing  Yabrud  we  reached  the  Spring  of  the  Robbers — Ain  Hara- 
miyeh — a  most  picturesque  spot;  water  trickling  freely  from  the  foot 
of  a  wall  of  rock  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  covered  with  delightful 
green  of  all  shades,  while  the  steep  hill  above  is  terraced  and  planted 
with  olives.  The  valley  is  contracted  at  this  part  into  a  mere  lane, 
thickly  littered  with  stones  of  all  sizes,  the  narrowness  shutting  out 
any  view  to  a  distance ;  and  this,  with  the  loneliness  around — so  favor- 
able to  the  thieves  from  neighboring  villages — has  probably  given  the 
place  the  evil  name  it  bears.  An  old  Crusading  fort  or  hostelry,  once 
eight}''  feet  in  length,  stands  south  of  the  outflow  of  water  from  the 
rocks,  but  it  is  in  ruins;  ihere  are  also  the  remains  of  an  old,  finely 
vaulted  cistern.  The  grass,  nourished  by  refreshing  moisture,  was 
unusually  thick  and  green  close  to  the  rocks,  and  with  the  verdure 
around,  and  the  picturesque  ruins,  made  a  rest  at  this  spot  very  agree- 
able. Some  have  fancied  this  valley  to  be  that  of  Baca,  through 
whicb  ])ilgrims  were  Avont  to  pass  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,-  but  this 
is  based  on  a  mistake,  for  Baca  must  have  been  some  barren  glen, 
which  the  joy  anticipated  by  those  about  to  appear  before  God  in  Zion 
made  as  beautiful  in  their  eyes  as  if  it  were  "a  place  of  springs,"  and 
as  if  "the  early  rain  had  covered  it  with  blessings." 

The  narrow  pass  of  Ain  Haramiyeh  is  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  road  between  Nablus  and  Jerusalem.  A  great  hill  rises  about 
eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  pass  on  the  right,  very  steep,  but  ter- 
raced in  some  parts,  bare  clifts  of  horizontal  limestone  jutting  out  in 
bands  round  it  at  others.  But  this  lofty  summit  is  dwarfed  by  an- 
other, a  mile  to  the  south — Tell  Asur — two  hundred  feet  higher.^      A 

1  Tlie  charge  made  by  the  Tourist  Office  for  myself  ami  a  companion  was  three  pounds  ten  a 
day,  which  was  exceptionally  cheap,  thanks  to  a  local  friend-  Five  pounds  a  day  is  the  ordinary 
♦harjje.    2  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6.    3  3,318  feet  above  the  sea. 
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ruined  Crusading  fort  looks  down  from  the  top  of  the  lower  hill,  built 
as  a  look-out  by  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Palestine.  The  summit  of  the  higher  commands  a  magnificent  view; 
the  white  cloud  of  snow  on  Mount  Hermon,  far  away  to  the  north, 
being  clearly  visible  from  it.  The  grandeur  of  the  Crusading  period 
is  not  to  be  realized  except  by  visiting  the  East;  most  of  us  forget, 
indeed,  that  Christian  princes  reigned  for  two  centuries  in  the  Holy 
Laud.  Every  part  of  the  country  bears  witness  to  the  gigantic  energy 
of  the  Western  nations,  great  forts,  churches,  hostelries,  and  cloisters, 
built  as  if  to  last  for  ever,  still  remaining  wherever  one  turns,  to  wit- 
ness to  the  mighty  enthusiasm  which  so  long  animated  Christendom. 
Even  at  this  secluded  spot,  besides  the  stronghold  on  the  hill  to  the 
right,  an  old  Crusading  fortress,  known  as  Baldwin's  Tower,  its  name 
derived  from  that  of  one  of  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  crowns  the 
top  of  a  hill,  six  hundred  feet  above  the  pass  and  about  a  mile  to  the 
south;  it,  and  its  neighbor  to  the  right,  standing  as  grim  sentinels  to 
watch  the  road  from  the  north  in  the  old  troublous  times.  Three 
miles  north  of  this,  the  road  brought  us  by  a  steep  ascent  to  the  village 
of  Sinjil,  which  is  only  a  variation  of  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Saint- 
Gilles,  who  rested  here  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  during  the  first  Cru- 
sade. It  was  then  an  open  village  of  about  a  hundred  houses,  but 
there  are  not  nearly  so  many  now.  Traces  of  the  old  Roman  road  are 
still  visible  as  you  climb  towards  this  hamlet;  kerbs  of  large  stone 
enclose  a  causeway,  rough  enough  to-day,  but  no  doubt  smooth  and 
level  when  first  made,  though  the  narrowness  of  the  track  excites 
one's  wonder. 

The  country  from  Bethel  had  been  not  only  more  fertile  than  that 
nearer  Jerusalem,  but  different  in  its  features.  The  hills  were  steeper 
and  more  rocky;  the  valleys  deeper;  not  seldom  opening  into  plains, 
as  at  Turmus  Aya  on  the  right,  below  the  hill  on  which  Sinjil  stands. 
A  little  over  two  miles  to  the  west,  on  a  height  a  little  lower  than  that 
of  Sinjil,  gleamed  the  houses  of  an  Ephraimitish  Gilgal,  now  Jiljilieh, 
probably  the  place  from  which  Elijah  set  out  with  Elisha  on  the  way 
to  the  Jordau,  just  before  the  great  prophet  was  taken  up  into  heaven.^ 
The  drainage  of  this  side  of  the  watershed  is  effected  by  watercourses 
running  irregularly  to  the  west,  through  valleys  too  steep  and  rough 
to  be  passable  on  horseback,  at  least  as  they  sink  down  towards  the 
sea  plains. 

We  were  now  close  to  Shiloh — the  modern  Seilun — to  reach  which 
we  turned  off  and  went  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  avoid  passing  near 
the  village  of  Turmus  Aya,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  a  bad  repu- 
tation as  thieves,  or  worse.  The  plain  at  our  feet  was  in  part  under 
cultivation;  in  part  covered  with  orchards  of  figs  and  olives;  and  here, 
1  2  Kings  ii.  1. 
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as  elsewhere  in  Ephraim,  there  were  many  vineyards  on  the  slopes, 
with  watch-towers  in  each.  We  had  camped  for  the  night  on  the  hill 
near  Sinjil,  to  keep  away  from  dangerous  neighbors,  and  were  on  our 
road  betimes,  but  while  the  tents  were  packing,  numbers  of  women 
and  children  gathered  to  look  for  any  scraps,  so  poor  are  the  people, 
even  in  this  part  of  the  land.  On  the  roadside  I  was  interested  by 
noticing  a  scarabaeus  beetle,  the  very  creature  so  common  on  the 
sculptures  of  Egypt,  roiling  before  it  a  ball  of  moist  cow-dung,  in 
which  its  eggs  were  to  be  secreted.  It  is  a  broad,  strong  creature,  with 
a  shovel-like  head,  but  its  whole  length  is  not  much  over  an  inch, 
while  the  ball  it  pushes  before  it  is  half  as  much  more  in  diameter. 
How  it  contrives  to  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  bury  this  egg-ball  is 
hard  to  imagine,  yet  the  feat  is  less  wonderful  than  that  of  our  own 
common  burying  beetles,  who  play  the  sexton  even  to  the  bodies  of 
little  birds,  sinking  them  into  the  earth  and  covering  them  in  a  very 
short  time.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  scarabasus  was  a  symbol  of 
the  sun  and  of  creation,  apparently  because  its  ball  is  round  and  life 
comes  from  it. 

The  roundabout  we  had  to  make  brought  us  across  the  plain  a  mile 
or  so  north  of  Turmus  Aya;  the  village  of  El  Lubban,  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  hill-side  to  which  it  clung,  straggling  over  the  slope 
on  our  left:  a  poor  place,  with  a  few  fruit-trees,  stone  walls,  a 
ruined  khan,  a  fine  spring,  and  very  bare  stony  ground  above  and 
around  it. 

The  ruins  of  Shiloh  stand  on  a  low  hill  covered  all  over  with  a  deep 
bed  of  loose  stones.  Belts  of  the  chalky  rock  girdled  the  surrounding- 
hills  to  the  top,  the  strata  lying  horizontally,  and  boulders  strewing 
the  rounded  summits.  The  natural  terraces  formed  by  the  rock-beds 
were  here  and  there  planted  with  fruit-trees,  but  often  left  to  thorns 
and  scrub.  In  a  short  side  valley  closed  by  a  hill,  numbers  of  rock 
tombs  had  been  cut  in  the  thicker  bands.  Riding  to  the  end  of  this, 
over  a  track  thick  with  stones  and  boulders,  Ave  found  a  fine  spring  at 
the  roadside,  with  a  pool.  A  broken  trough  lay  at  the  side,  and  a 
peasant  was  busy  washing  himself  in  the  beck,  though  it  was  the  only 
drinking-supply.  Stones  around,  hollowed  to  contain  water,  served 
for  the  wants  of  flocks.  A  number  of  country  people  were  beside  the 
fountain,  the  intelligent  faces  of  the  children  very  pleasan*  to  see, 
though  here,  as  elsewhere,  many  were  suffering  from  affections  of  the 
eye.  Some  gardens  of  young  fig-trees  had  been  planted  at  the  top  of 
the  valley,  and  were  enclosed  within  Joose  stone  walls,  but  most  of  the 
little  glen  was  lying  wild  on  both  sides  of  the  white  torrent  bed,  now 
dry,  that  wound  through  it. 

Two  rock  tombs,  once  ])art  of  the  low  brow  of  rock  beside  the 
spring,  had  become  detached  from  the  hill ;   one  slipping  forward  in  a 
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great  mass,  with  a  deeply  hollowed  round  roof,  and  a  cavity  within; 
the  other  broken  m  pieces.  Strange  to  say,  there  were  rock -cut  steps 
still  joined  to  the  unbroken  one,  at  the  side.  The  hill  opposite  was 
terraced ;  fig-trees  were  growing  on  the  ledges,  some  fringing  the  swell- 
ing at  its  top. 

Ridino;  back  to  the  ruins  themselves,  we  found  them  on  the  breast 
of  a  low  swell,  beside  the  poor  modern  village.  An  oak,  though  of 
course  not  like  those  of  England  for  size,  gave  dignity  to  the  spot,  and 
threw  a  shadow  over  a  small,  half-ruined  Mahommedan  mosque.  Not 
higher  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  inner  space  had  once  been 
vaulted.  Two  chambers,  supported  on  short  pillars,  with  a  prayer- 
niche  to  the  south,  filled  up  the  thirty-seven  feet  of  its  length.  Part 
of  it  was  evidently  very  old;  the  rest  spoke  of  different  dates,  and  of 
materials  gathered  from  various  sources.  The  capital  of  one  of  the 
pillars  rested  on  a  disproportionately  thick  shaft,  and  two  fairly  carved 
pieces  of  marble,  each  about  a  yard  long,  had  been  built  into  one  of 
the  walls.  The  flat  lintel  over  the  door- way  bore  signs  by  its  orna- 
ments of  having  formerly  done  service  in  an  ancient  synagogue,  or 
rock  tomb.  A  stair  led  up,  inside,  to  the  roof,  which  was  overgrown 
with  rank  weeds,  among  which  were  many  bright  flowers.  The  walls 
were,  in  parts,  not  less  than  four  feet  thick;  elsewhere,  only  half  as 
thick.  This  strange  place  may  have  been  originally  a  Jewish 
masonry  tomb:  certainly  it  cannot  have  been  a  Christian  church. 

The  crown  of  the  low  hill  was  specially  interesting,  for  it  is  covered 
with  very  old  low  walls,  divided  as  though  into  the  basements  of  mao}^ 
chambers  of  different  sizes.  Some  of  the  stones  were  hewn,  others 
unhewn,  and  some  of  these  latter  were  very  large.  The  outline  of  the 
whole  was  an  irregular  square  of,  say,  about  eighty  feet,  with  projec- 
tions on  two  sides;  the  walls  being  everywhere  very  thick.  Could  it- 
be  that  these  were  the  stone  foundations  on  which,  as  we  know,  the 
ancient  Tabernacle  was  raised?  Had  the  pillars  in  the  mosque  near 
at  hand  been  taken  from  these  ruins  ?  Were  those  low  walls  within, 
remains  of  the  chambers  where  Eli  and  Samuel  had  once  lived  ?  Were 
those  rock-hewn  sepulchres  we  had  seen  in  the  small  valley  to  the  east 
the  ancient  resting-places  of  the  family  of  the  ill-fated  high  priest? 

No  spot  in  Central  Palestine  could  be  more  secluded  than  this  early 
sanctuary ;  nothing  more  featureless  than  the  landscape  around ;  so 
featureless,  indeed,  the  landscape,  and  so  secluded  the  spot,  that  from 
the  time  of  St.  Jerome  till  its  re-discovery  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  1838, 
the  very  site  of  Shiloh  was  forgotten  and  unknown.  The  Philistines 
seem  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  place  after  the  defeat  of  Eli's  sons 
and  the  loss  of  the  Ark,  though  the  coverings  of  the  Taberna/^tle  were 
saved  and  carried  to  Nob,  where  they  continued  for  a  time. 

Before  its  glory  was  thus  eclipsed,  this  place  was  evidently  as  near 
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an  approacli  to  a  national  sanctuary  as  Israel  then  had.  "  Behold," 
we  are  told,  "  there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place 
which  is  on  the  north  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah."^  This 
annual  gathering  of  young  and  old  to  the  religious  festival  honored  by 
all  the  tribes  reminds  us  of  a  strange  incident  of  ancient  life  enacted  in 
this  quiet  centre.  There  were  great  dances  of  the  Jewish  maidens,  it 
appears,  at  this  festivity,  the  fairest  of  the  land  trooping  to  the  scene 
of  so  much  gladness,  and  joining  in  it  decked  in  their  best  holiday 
attire.  The  vineyards  then  covering  the  slopes  and  plain  were  thick 
with  foliage  at  the  time,  though  leaving  open  spaces  on  which  the 
bright-eyed  girls  disported  themselves  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel  and 
the  clapping  of  hands,  as  one  sees  done  among  Eastern  peasant  women 
to-da3^  Suddenly,  however,  on  this  occasion,  by  pre-arrangement,  from 
the  green  covert  of  the  vines  there  sprang  out  a  host  of  young  men, 
who  each  seized  a  maiden  and  hurried  her  off  to  the  south  to  the  hills 
of  Benjamin- — sadly  in  want  of  the  fair  sex  since  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  tribe  by  united  Israel,  after  the  crime  against  the  Levite  and  his 
Avife.^  "The  children  of  Benjamin,"  we  are  told,  "took  them  wives, 
according  to  the  number  of  them  that  danced,  whom  tliey  caught;" 
some,  perhaps,  not  sorry  to  find  homes  of  their  own,  even  thus  strangely. 
A  part  of  the  plain  to  the  south  of  the  village  iS  still  called  "  The 
Meadow  of  the  Feast,"  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  festival,  unless, 
indeed,  this  took  place  beside  the  fountain  east  of  the  village.  The 
vine  has  long  ago  disappeared  from  the  localitj',  which,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  well  suited  to  its  growth. 

A  number  of  men  and  boys  gathered  round  us  while  we  were  exam- 
ining the  ruins,  their  clothing  only  a  blue  shirt,  with  a  thin  strip  of 
leather  round  the  waist  to  keep  it  close  to  the  bod}^,  and  make  the 
upper  jDart  into  a  kind  of  bag;  the  "bosom "^  in  which  the  peasant 
stows  away  what  we  put  in  our  pockets.  The  number  of  blind  or 
half- blind  among  them  was  most  pitiable.  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye  is  allowed  to  co  on  from  stage  to  stage,  till  the  whole  oraan  is 
destroyed  by  ulceration.  My  companion,  a  doctor  in  the  army,  exam- 
ined two  or  three  boys,  and  found  that  a  slight  ailment  which,  in  more 
favored  lands,  might  have  been  cured  at  once  by  a  simple  "  wash," 
had  been  nealected  till  the  sisht  was  r>one.  One  can  understand  why 
blindness  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  about  sixty  times,  from  noticing 
its  prevalence  in  any  knot  of  peasants,  all  over  Palestine.  The  sight 
of  any  gathering  of  either  sex,  shows  how  natural  it  is  to  find  it  said 
that  our  Lord,  at  a  single  place,  "gave  sight  to  many  blind,"  and  that 
"  a  great  multitude  of  blind  "  lay  at  the  side  of  the  pool  in  Jerusalem; 

1  Judg.  xxi.  19.    2  See  p.  448.    3  Isa.  Ixv.  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxii.  18;  Luke  vL  88:  Ps.  Ixxix.  12;  Prov. 
xvii.  23;  xxi.  14. 
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and  it  helps  one  at  once  to  understand,  also,  how  it  came  to  be  spe- 
cially given  forth,  centuries  before,  that  the  Messiah  would  give  recov- 
ery of  sight  to  the  blind.^  Of  course  the  requests  for  backshish  were 
continuous ;  but  the  poor  creatures  were  quite  prepared,  it  seemed,  to 
give  as  well  as  to  receive,  for  on  my  repeating  the  word,  and  holding 
out  my  hand  as  if  I  wanted  something,  a  boy,  in  all  simplicity,  put  his 
hand  inside  the  breast  of  his  shirt  and  pulled  out  some  shrivelled  figs 
to  give  to  me.  It  was  all  he  had,  but  it  was  at  my  service.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  personal  cleanliness  was  not  carried  to  excess  at  Shi- 
loh,  more  than  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Washing  the  face  well  would 
probably  have  saved  some  of  the  peasants  from  blindness,  but  they 
have  no  soap,  I  presume,  and  undoubtedly  no  towels ;  while  as  to 
water,  a  bath  at  rare  intervals  in  the  village  pond  or  fountain  seems 
the  utmost  of  which  anyone  thinks. 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

TO  GERIZIM. 


Leaving  this  venerable  place,  which  had  long  been  a  deserted  ruin, 
even  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,-  we  rode  over  the  open  plain  along  the 
side  of  the  Wady  Seilun — the  Valley  of  Shiloh  ;  the  ground  lying  for 
the  time  idle,  but  covered  with  the  stubble  of  a  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
which  it  had  borne  the  year  before.  There  were  a  few  olives  here  and 
there,  and  rolling  land  broke  the  level  around ;  for  ground  without 
hills  is  a  rarity  in  Palestine.  Red  anemones  and  white  cyclamens 
abounded,  intermixed  with  other  flowers ;  among  them,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  flower,  a  curious  variety  of  the  pitcher  plant,  with  a  bag  on 
each  stalk  to  secrete  water,  as  a  reservoir  from  which  to  quench  its 
thirst  in  the  dry,  burning  heat  that  was  approaching.  An  hour's  ride, 
of  course  at  the  usual  walking  pace,  brought  us  close  to  Lebonah,  now 
Lubban,  which  we  had  already  seen 'from  a  distance.  The  hill  is 
extremely,  barren;  but  a  little  green  was  brightening  the  patch  before 
the  mud-colored  huts,  and  a  few  olives  were  growing  iround.  There 
were  also  a  few  lean  cattle  about.  From  this  point,' the  plain  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  Lebonah  was  a  village  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
the  old  Hebrew  Judges,^  and  it  was  also  one  of  the  places  from  which 
the  wine  used  in  the  Temple  services  was  procured,  though  its  nearness 
to  the  frontier  of  Samaria  raised  a  doubt  in  later  times  respecting  the 

1  Luke  iv.  18  ;  vii.  21 ;  John  v.  3.    2  Jer.  vii.  12.    3  Judg.  xxi.  19. 
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absolute  ceremonial  cleanness  of  anything  brouglit  from  it,  for  miglit 
not  the  north  wind  blow  some  polluting  dust  on  the  grapes,  or  into  the 
wine-presses,  from  the  hated  territory  of  the  "  foolish  people  of  She- 
chem  ?  " 

Climbing  up  a  rough  slope,  amidst  rocks  and  thorny  growth  that 
made  progress  extremely  laborious,  the  road  soon  bent  downwards 
again,  between  stony,  barren  hills,  though  occasionally  crowned  by 
villages  on  both  sides  of  the  track,  while  groves  of  olives  and  figs 
enlivened  the  view  at  short  intervals.  Close  by  the  road,  just  after 
passing  the  village  of  Sawieh,  stood  a  very  large  khan,  built  of  hewn 
stones,  and  fairly  tenantable,  though  only  as  Orientals  understand  the 
phrase.  There  were  such  public  hospices  in  the  oldest  times  on  the 
chief  roads ;  mere  shelters  for  man  and  beast — with  a  supply  of  water 
at  hand — such  as  the  prophet  sighed  after  :  ''  lodging  places  of  wayfar- 
ing men  in  the  wilderness."^  Jewish  travellers  would  not  sleep  in 
Samaritan  territory  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  hence  this 
khan  was  built  on  the  border,  which  ran  past  the  village  of  Berkit, 
almost  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  hospice.  At  Sawieh,  therefore,  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  Samaria,  the  stony  valley  north  of  it  being  the 
first  piece  of  Samaritan  ground.  There  is  a  fine  evergreen  oak-tree  at 
this  place ;  a  great  rarity  in  the  land,  which,  as  I  have  often  said,  pos- 
sesses hardly  any  large  trees  at  all.  There  is  another  species  of  oak 
which  grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  third  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  stunted  growth  of  the  hills,  rising  only  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
in  height;  but  even  a  single  tree  which  is  respectable  according  to  our 
ideas,  like  Abraham's  Oak  at  Hebron  or  this  one  at  Sawieh,  is  to  be 
seen  only  at  very  few  places  indeed  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Towards  noon,  a  very  steep  ascent  over  step  above  step  of  rock,  uj) 
which  our  horses  had  to  find  a  practicable  path  as  they  best  could, 
brought  us  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  from  which  the  view  to  the  north  was 
magnificent.  Straight  before  us,  beyond  a  succession  of  lower  hill-tops, 
rose  the  massive  forms  of  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  marking  the  Val- 
ley of  Shechem,  where  Abraham  raised  his  first  altar  in  the  land ;  and 
then,  far  away  to  the  north,  high  up  in  the  skies,  shone  a  dazzling 
white  cloud — the  snowy  cro\vn  of  Mount  Hermon.  At  our  feet  was 
the  noble  plain  called  El  Mukhuah — about  nine  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  east  to  west — and  on  the  slopes  at  its  farther  side, 
the  village  of  Howarah.  We  were  entering  a  region  hallowed  by  the 
earliest  traditions  of  Israel,  dating  from  a  time  far  earlier  than  the 
wretched  feuds  between  them  and  the  Samaritans.  In  the  da3's  of 
Joshua  this  had  justly  been  the  most  famous  part  of  the  country,  not 
only  for  its  fertility  and  beauty,  but  as  being  consecrated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Gerizim,  the  Mount  of  Blessings,  before  which  the  Tribes  had 
1  Jer.  ix.  2. 
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held  their  first  great  national  assembly,  and  made  a  formal  covenant 
with  Jehovah,  leaving  the  twelve  stones  inscribed  with  the  law,  and 
buried  on  the  top  of  the  Mount,  as  an  abiding  witness  to  their  vows.^ 
In  those  days  Shiloh  alone  shared  with  Shechem  the  glory  of  being  a 
central  meeting-place  of  the  nation  for  public  affairs ;  ^  but  Shechem 
had  the  special  honor  of  seeing  the  people  gathered  in  its  valley  a 
second  time,  just  before  the  death  of  Joshua,  to  renew  the  covenant 
with  God  made  in  the  same  place  long  years  before."  In  this  region 
the  heroes  of  that  age  lived,  and  here  they  were  buried.  Five  miles  to 
the  east  of  us,  as  we  crossed  the  ridge,  lay  Kefr  Haris — the  village  of 
Ilaris — recalling  at  once  "  Heres,"  where  Joshua  was  buried."*  The 
claims  of  Tibneh,  which  were  first  brought  forward  by  Captain  Conder, 
have  already  been  stated ;  those  of  Kefr  Haris  are  these — that  the 
Samaritans  think  it  the  right  spot,  and  that  Jewish  pilgrims,  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  Nun  as 
being  here.  Three  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  Rabbis  wrote  of  the 
monuments  over  the  tombs,  and  of  the  carob  and  pomegranate  trees 
beside  them ;  another  gave  a  sketch  showing  three  domed  buildings, 
with  two  trees,  and  lights  burning  inside  the  domes. 

Descending  from  the  steep  and  stony  ridge  to  a  grassy  slope,  with 
some  caves  in  its  rocky  side,  in  which  two  or  three  cattle  had  found 
coolness  and  shade,  we  spread  our  mats  on  the  ground  and  had  lunch, 
screening  ourselves  from  the  brightness  as  well  as  we  could  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rocks.  Had  we  known  it,  a  fine  carob-tree,  a  little  way 
farther  on,  would  have  given  us  a  much  more  satisfactory  resting-place; 
for,  soon  afterwards,  we  came  upon  one,  from  the  thick  boughs  of  which 
fluttered  a  great  many  bits  of  rags,  it  being  regarded  by  Mahommedans 
as  a  holy  tree.  Some  think  that  the  "green  trees"  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  associated  with  idolatry  among  the  Jews  were  of  this  kind 
— the  carob — its  thick,  dark  green  foliage  distinguishing  it  from  all 
others  in  Palestine.^  As  we  went  across  the  beautiful  plain,  rich  crops 
were  rising  in  every  direction.  Women  in  their  long  blue  cotton 
dresses,  one  or  two  with  babies,  were  busy  pulling  out  weeds,  to  carry 
them  home  as  fodder.  Children  played  about  near  their  mothers,  and 
at  some  places  cattle  and  calves  were  tethered  by  short  ropes,  and 
allowed  to  eat  what  was  within  their  reach.  A  little  later,  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  other  groups  of  women  and  children,  who  had  been 
busy  at  the  same  task,  were  resting  in  the  field  ;  the  women,  doubtless, 
tired  out  with  constant  stooping.  The  hills  around,  forming  a  girdle 
to  the  valley  on  all  sides,  rose  in  green  terraces,  step  above  step,  in  the 
spaces  between  the  horizontal  beds  of  limestone  which  were  jutting 
out,  many  of  these  little  plateaus  showing  long  plantations  of  olive-  and 
fig-trees.     A  string  of  camels  stalked  slowly  past  with  long,  ungainly 

1  Josh.  viii.  34.    2  Josb.  xviii.  1.    S  Josh.  xxiv.  25.    4  Judg.  il.  9.    5  Judg.  vl  25;  Jer.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  6. 
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strides,  and,  as  evening  drew  on,  the  women,  witli  tlieir  children,  were 
to  be  seen  slowly  wending  their  way  homewards,  with  large  bundles  of 
green-stuff"  on  their  heads. 

Near  liowarah  we  came  on  a  natural  i)ond,  or  hollow,  of  rain-water, 
brown  with  mud.  Peasants  bearing  their  ploughs  on  their  shoulders 
had  stopped  at  it,  and  after  washing  themselves,  they  turned  towards 
Mecca  and  reverently  said  their  evening  prayer.  The  road  to  the  vil- 
lage rose  and  fell  slowly,  in  long  waves,  to  the  west,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  detain  us  in  the  village  itself.  Much  more  interesting  was 
the  village  of  Awerta,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
nearly  east  of  Howarah,  for  in  it  is  a  domed  monument  which  concur- 
rent tradition,  both  Jewish  and  Mahommedan,  asserts  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar  who  succeeded  his  father  Aaron  in  the 
great  office  of  the  high -priesthood.  Xot  far  from  this  another  domed 
tomb,  iu  a  paved  courtyard,  and  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  terebinth, 
is  said  to  be  that  of  Eleazar,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  succeeded  as  high 
priest  by  his  son  Phinehas.  There  seems  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  we 
have,  in  these  tombs,  the  true  memorials  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  and,  if  so,  how  venerable  is  the  antiquity  to  which 
they  carry  us  back !  The  great  plain  of  Mukhnah,  across  part  of 
which  we  pass  to  reach  Awerta,  is  an  undulating  expanse,  with  villages 
cresting  the  successive  elevations,  wide  cornfields  stretching  between 
them,  and  olive  plantations  running  along  the  slopes.  I  know  few 
finer  sights  than  this  great  breadth  of  fertile  land,  but  perhaps  its  at- 
tractiveness is  due  in  part  to  contrast  with  the  general  barrenness  of 
Palestine.  Three  or  four  miles  farther  on,  to  the  north-west,  a  valley 
opens  to  the  w^est  from  the  plain — that  of  Shechem,  memorable  in 
many  ways.  Just  at  the  corner  Avhere  you  turn  into  it  from  the  open 
ground,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  is  the  hamlet  of  Balata, 
the  name  of  which  among  the  Samaritans  is  "  The  Holy  Gak "  or 
"  The  Tree  of  Grace."  This  name  strengthens  the  force  of  the  iden- 
tification of  this  site  by  St.  Jerome  with  that  of  the  Oak  of  Shechem 
or  of  Moreh  ^  — under  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  and  built  bis 
altar — the  first  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  It  was 
under  that  tree,  long  since  gone,  that  Jacob  buried  the  teraphim  of 
Rachel  and  the  idolatrous  amulets  of  his  household,  and  under,  or  near 
it,  he,  too,  built  an  altar,  which  he  dedicated  to  El  Elohe  Israel — God, 
the  God  of  Israel ;  ^  his  habitual  caution  being  shown  in  his  first 
buying  the  land  on  wdiich  he  "spread  his  tent,"  and  wdiich  he  conse- 
crated to  Jehovah .3  At  a  later  date,  Joshua,  also,  recognized  this 
ancient  holy  place  of  his  nation,  by  "  setting  up  a  great  stone  under  an 
oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  God,"  as  a  witness  which  had  "heard 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake ; "  *  as  if  in  very  deed  the 

1  Gen.  xii.  6,  oak,  not  plain.    2  Gen.  xxxiii.  20.    3  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.    4  Josh.  xxiv.  27. 
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great  commander  had  thought  that  the  stone  consecrated  by  him  to 
Jehovah  was  in  some  sense  connected  with  the  Deity  from  that  time. 
The  belief  that  consecrated  stones  become  m  some  way  habitations  of 
the  Being  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  has  been  held  in  every  age  by 
men  at  a  particular  stage  of  intellectual  or  religious  development,  as 
we  see  in  the  "  holy  stones  "  of  our  own  country,  which  have  enjoyed 
the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  peasantry  almost  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  same  spirit,  Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Africa,  and  after  a  time  a  Cliristian  Father,  confesses,  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  before  becoming  a  Christian,  "whenever  he  espied 
an  anointed  stone,  or  one  bedaubed  with  oil,  he  worshipped  it  as 
though  some  person  dwelt  in  it,  and,  addressing  himself  to  it,  begged 
blessings  from  a  senseless  stock."  Tlie  oak  in  Joshua's  narrative  was 
doubtless  that  under  which  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  raised  their  altar, 
and  that  altar  was  Joshua's  "Sanctuary  of  God."  At  a  later  time, 
when  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  spot  had  become  corrupted,  an  oak 
at  some  distance  from  Shechem  was  spoken  of  as  "  The  Oak  of  the 
Meonenim,"!  or  Soothsayers;  but  that  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  was 
here,  or  very  close  by. 

Close  to  this  site  of  the  earliest  sanctuary  in  the  land  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  well  which  Jacob  caused  to  be  dug.  As  it  is  near  magnificent 
springs  gushing  from  the  roots  of  Gerizim,  and  flowing  to  the  east,  his 
undertaking  so  heavy  a  task  as  sinking  so  deep  a  well  and  building  a 
wall  round  the  excavation  can  only  be  explained  by  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  Canaanites,  like  all  Eastern  people,  no  doubt  regarded  their 
own  springs.  To  have  trusted  to  these,  would  have  been  to  invite 
trouble  in  the  future :  it  was  therefore  very  much  better  for  the 
patriarch  to  have  a  well  on  his  own  property,  so  as  to  be  independent 
of  his  neighbors.  This  Well  of  Samaria  lies  a  little  off  the  road, 
on  the  right  hand;  the  track  skirting  the  left  slope  of  the  valley. 
Turning  my  horse  down  the  rough  side  of  the  road,  it  was  a  very 
short  way,  over  stony,  unused  ground,  to  the  sacred  spot.  There  is 
nothing  visible  now,  above  ground,  A  little  chapel,  about  twenty  feet 
long,  once  built  over  the  well,  has  long  ago  fallen,  its  stones  lying  in 
rough  heaps  outside  and  around  the  opening  below  ;  not  a  few  of  them, 
I  fear,  at  the  bottom,  helping  to  fill  up  the  shaft.  The  ground  slopes 
up  to  the  fragments  of  the  broken-down  wall,  and  you  have  to  let 
yourself  down  as  you  best  can  to  reach  the  well  itself.  The  church 
dates  from  the  fifth  century,  but,  except  these  stones,  the  only  traces 
of  it  are  some  remains  of  tesselated  pavements  and  carved  stones, 
which  are  hidden  beneath  rubbish,  but  were  seen  by  the  Palestine 
Surveyors. 

Over  the  well  is  a  great  stone  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  large 

1  Judg.  Ix.  37. 
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enough  for  the  skin  buckets  of  the  peasantry  to  pass  down.  How  old 
this  covering  is  no  one  can  say,^  but  the  well  itself,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  is  that  at  the  side  of  which,  perhaps  on  some  masonry 
long  since  gone,  our  blessed  Lord  sat,  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  while  the  disciples  had  gone  up  the  little  valley  to  Shechem,  a  mile 
to  the  west.2  The  woman  whom  He  met,  and  with  whom  He  held  dis- 
course, came  from  Sychar,  a  little  village  now  called  Askar,  just  round 
the  north  corner  of  the  valley,  on  the  slope  of  Ebal,  not  half  as  far  off 
as  Shechem.  The  well  is  seven  feet  and  a  half  across,  and  its  depth, 
which  some  centuries  ago  was  105  feet,  is  still  about  seventy  five  feet, 
though,  for  ages,  every  visitor  has  thrown  down  stones,  to  hear  the 
echo  when  thej^  strike  the  bottom.  Thus  the  well  is  still "  deep,"  and  it 
must  have  been  much  deeper  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  is  cut  through 
a  thick  bed  of  soil,  swept  down  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  rain? 
from  the  hills  on  each  side ;  and  beneath  this  great  deposit,  it  passes 
through  soft  rock  ;  the  water  filtering  in  through  the  sides,  to  tlie 
depth,  occasional!}^,  of  about  twelve  feet,  even  yet,  though  it  is  now  dry 
in  summer,  and  sometimes  for  years  together.  It  is  tlius  rather  a 
"  beer,"  or  rain  pit,  than  a  spring  well,  so  that  wlien  our  Lord  told  the 
woman  that,  if  she  had  asked  Him,  He  would  have  given  her,  not 
rain-water,  such  as  she  gave  Him,  but  "  living  water,"  it  must  have 
struck  her  greatl3^  Over  forty  years  ago,  a  boy  was  induced  to  allow 
himself  to  be  let  down  for  the  apparently  hopeless  purpose  of  finding 
and  bringing  up  again  a  Bible,  dropped  into  the  well  accidentally 
three  years  before,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  found  it,  the  bottom  being 
quite  dry  at  the  time.  The  depth  was  then  said  to  be  exactly  seventy- 
five  feet.  Captain  Anderson  also  went  down,  in  1866,  but  had  a  perilous 
descent,  for  after  passing  through  the  round  hole  in  the  covering  stone, 
and  through  a  narrow  neck,  four  feet  long,  requiring  him  to  I'aise  his 
arms  over  his  head,  he  fainted  away,  and  only  recovered  consciousness 
after  lying  for  a  time  insensible  on  tlie  stones  below.  The  mouth  and 
upper  part  of  the  well  he  found  to  be  of  masonry,  with  w4iich,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  lined.  To  sink 
such  a  shaft,  seven  and  a  half  feet  broad,  through  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fift)^  feet  of  earth  and  rock,  was  an  undertaking  involving  no 
little  skill,  as  well  as  a  large  outlay,  and  its  existence  is  a  proof  both 
of  the  enterprise  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  patriarch. 

Our  Lord  must  have  sat  Avith  His  face  to  the  south-west,  since  He 
speaks  of  Gerizim  as  "this  mountain."  He  may  have  pointed  to  it  by 
a  movement  of  the  head,  or  with  His  finger,  as  He  uttered  the  words 
Avhich  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  all  great  local  centres  of  worship  as 
exclusively  holy.  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye 
shall  neither  on  this  mountain,  nor  3^et  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
1  Captain  Conder  thinks  it  certainly  not  oldev  tlian  the  12th  Century  a.  d.   2  John  Iv.  5—30 
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Father,"  but  true  worshippers  were  to  "  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." ^  Around  Him  were  the  same  sights  as  are  before  the 
visitor  of  to-day — the  rich  side  valle}'  running  up  westward,  to  She- 
ohem,  with  a  ripphng  streamlet  in  its  centre ;  the  groves  that  border 
the  town,  hiding  the  houses  themselves  from  view;  the  heights  of 
Gerizim,  towering  in  rounded  masses  one  over  another,  to  a  great 
height,  close  before  Him  on  the  south.  Mount  Ebal,  steep,  but  ter- 
raced almost  to  the  top  into  gardens  of  prickly  pear,  which  is  grown 
for  its  fruit,  lay  behind  Him,  the  little  hamlet  of  Balata,  where 
Abraham's  altar  once  stood  under  the  sacred  tree,  the  mud-huts  of 
Sychar  and  the  dome  of  Joseph's  tomb  being  at  its  foot.  To  the  east 
stretched  away  the  great  plain,  which  for  miles  each  way  was  then 
"white  already  to  harvest;"  beyond  it  were  the  hallowed  site  of 
Salem,  near  to  Enon,  where  His  herald  the  Baptist  had  preached,  and  the 
wooded  hill  of  Phinehas,  with  the  tomb  of  the  once  fiery  High  Priest. 

The  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph  lies  about  six  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  well,  beside  a  little  mosque  with  a  low  dome.  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Christians  alike  accept  it  as  the  actual  place  of  the  burial  of  the 
patriarch,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  it  could  be  opened  we  should 
find -his  mummy  below,  for  we  read  that  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
the  bones  of  Joseph  from  Egypt  and  buried  them  in  Shechem,  in  a 
parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought,  and  that  it  became  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Joseph.^  The  tomb  stands  in  a  little  yard  close  to 
the  mosque,  at  the  end  of  a  fine  row  of  olive-  and  fig-trees,  and  enclosed 
by  a  low  stone  wall.  Two  low  pillars  stand  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  tomb,  their  tops  hollowed  out  and  blackened  by  fire ;  the  Jews 
making  a  practice  of  burning  small  articles,  such  as  gold  lace,  shawls, 
or  handkerchiefs,  in  these  saucer-like  cups,  in  memory  of  the  patriarch 
who  sleeps  beneath 

The  Valley  of  Shechem  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Flowing  water,  lofty  mountains,  rich  vegetation,  and  even 
the  singing  of  birds  among  the  hill-side  copses  or  the  rich  olive-groves, 
unite  to  make  it  delightful.  There  are  three  large  springs  in  the 
valley,  running  in  a  broad  stream  past  the  Turkish  barracks,  which  are 
on  the  left  hand,  commanding  the  approach  to  Shechem,  or  Nablus  as 
it  is  now  called,  by  a  contraction  of  the  Roman  name  Neapolis,  which 
means,  like  Naples,  "The  New  City."  On  the  open  space  east  of  this 
large  building,  a  great  number  of  Armenian  pilgrims  had  pitched  their 
tents  beneath  the  olive-trees,  their  horses  and  mules  hobbling  round 
with  feet  tied  together,  while  the  owners  rested  and  enjoyed  themselves 
— for  a  merry  set  they  appeared  to  be.  Beyond  the  barracks,  great 
numbers  of  the  townspeople  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  staid 
fashion  of  Orientals,  it  being  Friday,  the  Mahommedan  Sunday.     The 
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women  were  all  hidden  by  long  white  veils  descending  to  the  ground, 
before  and  behind ;  the  men  were  in  all  colors.  Passing  round  the 
town  on  the  underside,  to  the  east,  and  mounting  through  some  very 
dilapidated  roads  to  higher  ground  on  the  farther  side,  we  found  our 
tents  pitched  among  olive-trees,  just  below  the  Mahommedan  ceme- 
tery, with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  having  no  water  to  drink  but  from 
a  spring  which  bubbled  out  close  to  us  on  the  slope,  after  percolating 
through  some  acres  of  graves.  Such  a  situation  never  strikes  an 
Oriental  as  undesirable  for  an  encampment ;  indeed,  it  seems  the  rule 
to  choose  graveyards  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  only  by  great  eftbrts 
that  I  could  get  water  brought  from  above  the  cemetery  to  cook  our 
dinner. 

Nablus  at  last  la}^  before  us,  a  town  of  domes  and  minarets,  more 
attractive  from  without,  as  it  proved,  than  from  within.  To  the  right, 
looking  down  the  valley,  rose  Gerizim,  in  bold,  angular  masses  of 
rock ;  on  the  left,  Ebal,  with  its  many  terraces  of  prickly  pear. 
Nablus  has  twenty-seven  soap  and  olive-oil  works,  and  great  mounds 
of  soap  ashes  rose  near  lis  like  low  hills,  numbers  of  masterless  dogs 
basking  on  them,  or  wandering  about  till  night  set  them  free  to  roam 
the  town,  from  which  they  are  quite  aware  they  must  keep  away  dur- 
ing the  day.  So  it  is  to  be  in  the  New  Jerusalem ;  dogs,  despised  and 
unclean  creatures  in  the  East,  are  there  to  be  "  without."  ^  Beyond  the 
town  the  valley  was  so  narrow  that  a  few  olive  and  fig  plantations 
filled  it  from  hill  to  hill.  There  were  no  town  walls  worth  mention, 
and  the  town  gates  seem  long  ago  to  have  been  removed,  or  to  stand 
open  permanently.  Inside  the  town,  the  streets  were  much  like  those 
of  Jerusalem,  though  a  great  proportion  of  them  were  vaulted  over, 
making  them  both  dark  and  dirty.  The  houses  were  of  stone,  with 
few  windows,  small  projecting  lattices — nicely  carved  in  many  cases — 
and  low  doors,  here  and  there  adorned  with  texts  from  the  Koran,  as  a 
sign  that  the  owner  had  been  to  Mecca.  Some  were  several  stories 
high,  and  of  an  imposing  appearance,  but  the  great  majority  were  low 
and  mean.  The  town  is  very  small,  but  it  extends  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  east  to  west,  in  which  direction  the  two  principal  streets 
run.  One  of  these  was  full  of  moving  life,  which  one  could  see,  as 
there  was  no  arch  overhead,  but  the  side  lanes  were  mostly  built  over, 
and  many  had  a  filthy  sunken  path  for  beasts  in  the  middle.  No  place 
could  be  more  easily  made  clean  and  sweet,  for  water  is  to  be  had  in 
any  quantity  from  the  high  slopes  behind,  and,  indeed,  streams  run 
down  the  western  streets,  but  the  others  are  left  in  their  foulness,  with 
dogs  for  the  only  scavengers,  except  in  winter,  when  they  are  well 
scoured  by  wild  torrents  of  rain. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Christians  have  been  able  to 

1  Kev.  xxii.  15. 


Then  Joshua  built  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  in  Mount  Ebal, 
as  ]\Ioses  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  commanded 
the  children  of  Israel,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  an  altar  of  whole  stones, 
over  which  no  man  hath  lift  up  any  iron  :  and 
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Lord,  and  sacrificed  peace  offerings.  And  he 
wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  of  Israel.— Jbs/i.  viii.  30-33. 
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move  about  freely  in  Nablus,  except  in  the  sunken  middle  of  the 
streets  ;  but  the  Mahommedans  are  less  ferocious  now  than  they  used  to 
be.  In  the  east  of  the  town,  a  great  mosque,  once  a  church  dedicated 
by  the  Crusader  to  St.  John,  speaks  of  the  ancient  strength  of  their 
garrison.  It  is  touching  to  see  it,  with  the  finely  carved,  deep  gate, 
of  three  recessed  arches  and  delicate  side  pillars,  in  the  hands  of  the 
barbarian,  and  one  can  only  hope  that  the  Cross  may  some  day  again 
take  the  place  of  the  Crescent. 

The  house  of  the  Protestant  missionary  was  naturally  an  attraction, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  reach  it  through  the  labyrinth  of  cross  alleys 
and  lanes.  In  Europe,  the  variety  in  the  look  of  the  streets  helps  one 
to  remember  a  route,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  one's  way  in  an 
Eastern  town,  between  rows  of  blank  walls  often  darkened  by  vaulted 
arcades.  The  view  from  the  parsonage,  when  I  reached  It,  was,  how- 
ever, very  attractive.  Eich  green  rose  everywhere  among  the  yellow 
buildings.  Gerizim  towered  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  the  still 
higher  Ebal  lifted  its  great  bulk  to  the  heavens.  The  former  hill  is 
much  more  cut  into  clefts  and  distinct  parts  than  the  latter,  and  the 
Hebrews  were  justified  in  regarding  it  as  the  Mount  of  Blessings, 
apart  from  special  religious  causes,  because  of  the  abundant  streams 
which  pour  forth  out  of  its  depths  and  make  the  valley  the  richest  in 
the  land.  The  slope  of  the  strata  being  to  the  north,  Ebal  is  pre- 
vented from  contributing  in  the  same  way  to  the  local  fertility.  Even- 
ing spread  its  shadows  over  the  valley  long  before  the  glorious  hills 
faded  into  dark  masses — for  in  their  outlines  they  were  still  visible 
under  the  stars.  Nablus  is  one  of  the  towns  in  the  East  where  the 
practice,  familiar  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  celebrating  marriages 
and  bringing  home  the  bride  during  the  night,  is  still  observed. 
Drums,  fifes,  shouts,  and  rejoicing  break  the  stillness  as  late  as  ten 
o'clock;  old  and  young  pouring  out  to  see  the  procession — the  maidens 
in  their  best,  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions,  the  bride  deeply 
veiled,  the  musicians,  the  crowd,  and  above  all,  the  flaming  lights, 
which  give  animation  to  the  whole.^ 

The  ascent  of  Gerizim  is  made  on  horseback,  but  a  good  part  of  the 
way  is  so  steep  that  it  seems  wonderful  that  the  beasts  can  keep 
their  footing  among  the  loose  stones.  Passing  up  behind  the  town 
you  come  very  soon  to  a  magnificent  fountain,  the  water  of 
which  is  led  eastwards  by  an  open  watercourse.  At  this  copious 
source  some  women  were  drawing  for  their  households,  others  were 
washing  their  unsavory  linen;  men  were  enjo3'ing  their  ablutions, 
and  boys  were  playing  in  the  water.  Gardens  climbed  the  hill  on  the 
left  of  the  track,  beautiful  with  every  fruit-tree  that  grows  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  at  some  places  grain  was  springing  up  vigorously  on  terraces 
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raised  upon  slopes  so  steep  that  it  seemed  impossible  their  walls  could 
permaueiitly  stand.  Vines,  olives,  and  figs  filled  straj  nooks  ;  but  the 
part  of  the  hill  up  which  our  horses  had  to  toil  was  too  stony  for  any 
cultivation  whatever.  At  several  places  the  limestone  stood  out  in 
bold  cliffs  "which  seemed  to  overhang  the  town,  several  of  them  forming 
natural  pulpits,  from  any  one  of  Avhich  Jotham  may  have  delivered 
his  famous  parable,  the  earliest  of  which  v/e  know.^  When  about  to 
utter  it,  this  surviving  member  of  the  famil^^  of  Gideon  had  suddenly 
shown  himself  on  one  of  these  projecting  shelves  of  rock,  inaccessible 
from  below,  but  open  for  escape  to  the  mountain  behind.  The  olive, 
the  fig-tree,  the  vine,  the  brier,  the  bramble,  and  the  thorn,  introduced 
by  him  as  the  speakers  in  his  parable,  were  all  within  view  around, 
ornamenting  the  valley  or  the  terraces  with  their  silver-grey  or  green 
foliage,  or  flinging  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  or  creeping  over  the 
barren  side  of  the  mountain.  To  compare  Abimelech  to  the  worthless 
bramble,  used  then,  doubtless,  as  now,  for  the  quickly  kindled,  fiercely 
np-blazing,  but  speedily  burnt-out  fires  of  the  tent,  the  household,  or 
the  local  altar,  was  no  less  vigorous  than  true,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Jotham,  the  moment  words  so  scathing  had  ended,  fled  into  dis- 
tant security. 

After  a  weary  climb  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  had  a 
long  way  to  ride  before  we  arrived  at  the  farther  end.  The  narrow 
plateau,  now  sloping  upwards,  now  undulating,  now  consisting  of  rough 
shelves  of  rock,  was.  partly  ploughed  for  grain,  partly  sown;  stone 
walls  separated  some  of  the  patches,  and  a  terraced  road  at  one  point 
stretched  for  a  good  distance.  The  spot  where  the  Samaritans  still 
sacrifice  seven  Paschal  lam.bs  is  very  near  the  east  end  of  the  ridge, 
and  thus  close  to  the  true  peak  of  Gerizim.  A  pit,  or  "tannur,"  in 
which  the  lambs  are  roasted,  was  all  that  appeared  of  last  3'ear's 
solemnity,  and  Easter  was  not  to  return  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  April. 
A  loose  stone  wall  enclosed  a  space  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  car- 
cases for  roasting  takes  place ;  the  avooI  being  removed  with  water 
boiled  over  a  huge  fire  of  brambles.  A  raised  bank  in  this  enclosure 
further  marked  where  the  priests  stand  during  the  ceremony,  while  a 
shallow,  trench  showed  where  the  sheep  are  fleeced.  Near  this  sacred 
spot  the  whole  community  spend  the  night  of  the  Passover  in  tents, 
eating  the  lamb  at  sundown,  with  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  after  the 
old  Hebrew  mode.^  Beyond  this,  to  the  east,  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  a  church  ;  a  Greek 
cross  remaining  over  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  former.  It  dates  from 
the  early  age  of  the  Greek  emperors,  having  been  built  ajiparently  by 
Justinian,  or  at  a  yet  earlier  period.  The  ruins  show  that  it  must  liave 
been  a  very  strong  fortress,  for  its  walls  are  nine  feet  thick,  and  extend 
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180  feet  north  and  south,  by  230  feet  east  and  west,  witli  four  corner 
towers  and  one  in  the  centre,  each  about  thirty  feet  square ;  and  there 
is  a  huge  reservoir  for  water,  measuring  120  feet  east  and  west,  by 
sixty  feet  north  and  south.  The  church  has  been  quite  levelled  with 
the  ground,  but  some  courses  of  the  castle  walls  are  still  standing.  To 
raise  such  buildings  on  such  a  spot,  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain  below,  must  have  involved  immense  labor. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  was  more  interested  in  the  Samaritan  than 
in  the  Christian  ruins,  carrying  back  the  mind,  as  the  former  do,  to  a 
period  before  the  Captivity  of  Judah.  A  rock  is  pointed  out — merely 
a  sloping  shelf  of  limestone — on  which  Joshua  is  said  to  have  reared 
the  Tabernacle ;  and  a  little  rock-sunk  trench  is  dignified  as  the  scene 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  though  it  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  anything 
can  well  be  that  the  patriarch  went  to  Mount  Moriah  at  Jerusalem,  not 
to  Gerizim.  Joshua,  as  we  know,  after  having  "placed  the  blessings 
and  the  cursings  "  on  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  wrote  the  whole  law  on  stones 
which  he  set  up  on  Ebal ;  ^  coating  them  with  the  almost  imperish- 
able cement  of  the  country,  and  writing  on  it,  either  with  paint  or  with 
an  iron  style  or  pen,  while  it  was  soft.  Such  a  mode  of  preserving 
writing  was  common  in  antiquity,  and  in  so  dry  a  climate  would  last 
almost  for  ever.  The  Samaritans  believe  that  "the  twelve  stones" 
thus  inscribed  are  still  in  existence  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim,  but 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  Major  Anderson  excavated  the  large  masses  of 
rudely  hewn  stone  supposed  to  be  those  of  Joshua,  and  found  them  to 
be  little  better  than  mere  natural  slabs.  Underneath  them  Avere  two 
other  courses  of  stones,  rudely  dressed  and  unsquared,  but  there  was 
nothing  on  them,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  part 
of  one  of  the  many  terraces,  or  paths,  which  surround  the  early  Chris- 
tian ruins;  or  they  may,  with  some  similar  remains,  be  the  last  frag- 
ments of  the  temple  built  by  Sanballat  on  Gerizim,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Jerusalem  ;  2  or,  again,  part  of  the  fortress  of  Justinian. 

The  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  receding  of  Mounts  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  at  the  same  point  in  the  valley  below,  is  wonderfully 
suited  to  such  an  incident  as  that  of  reading  the  law  to  the  Hebrews, 
at  the  great  assembly  of  a  nation  after  the  taking  of  Ai  by  Joshua.^ 
The  curse  was  to  be  put  on  Mount  Ebal  and  the  blessing  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  half  of  the  tribes  standing  on  Gerizim,  responding  to  blessings 
and  affirming  theni ;  half  on  Ebal,  taking  the  same  part  with  the 
curses;  while  both  blessings  and  curses  were  pronounced  by  the 
Levites,  who  were  grouped  round  the  Ark  in  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
At  this,  its  widest  point,  the  open  ground,  elsewhere  for  the  most  part 
only  a  furlong  broad,  is  about  half  a  mile  across,  but  the  tops  of  the 
two  mountains  are  two  miles  asunder,  while  Gerizim  rises  1,250  feet, 
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and  Ebal  nearly  1,500  feet,  above  the  plain.^  No  sight  could  well 
have  been  grander  than  this  singular  spectacle;  the  Levites  in  their 
white  robes,  guarding  the  sacred  Ark  on  the  gentle  rise — theShechem, 
or  shoulder,  which  parts  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Dead  Sea  from  those 
running  towards  the  Mediterranean — and  "  all  Israel,  and  their  elders, 
and  officers,  and  their  judges,"  in  two  vast  companies,  lining  the  sides 
of  the  two  mountains,  tribe  by  tribe,  in  ascending  ranks,  from  the  val- 
ley to  the  utmost  height;  the  glorious  sky  over  them  as  the  only  fit- 
ting roof  of  such  a  temple.  That  all  the  assembled  myriads  could 
easily  hear  the  words  of  the  Levites  admits  of  no  question,  for  the  air 
of  Palestine  is  so  clear  and  dry  that  the  voice  can  be  heard  at  distances 
much  greater  than  the  residents  in  other  countries  would  suppose.  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  Arab  workmen  on  the 
top  of  Gerizim  often  conversed  without  effort  with  men  passing  along 
the  valley  beneath.  Besides,  the  Blessings  and  Curses  of  the  Law 
would  be  as  familiar  to  Israel  as  the  Litany  or  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  to  us,  so  that  the  responses  would  be  instinctively  ready  as 
the  reader  finished  each  clause. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim  is  of  amazing  extent  and 
interest — the  bare  and  desolate  slopes  of  Ebal,  watered  only  by  rain 
from  cisterns  on  the  successive  terraces  that  have  been  raised  with 
much  labor  on  its  sides,  since  all  the  springs  run  through  the  strata,  to 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain;  the  cactus  gardens  on  the  lower  ter- 
races ;  the  corn  rising  on  many  of  those  higher  up,  but  the  great  bare 
mass  of  the  hill  swelling  to  the  sky  above;  the  valley  below,  with  its 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  mosque  at  Joseph's  Tomb,  the  Well  of 
Samaria,  and,  just  outside  on  the  plain,  the  village  of  Sychar — a  poor 
hamlet  on  the  rocky  slope  of  Ebal,  which  swells  up  in  slow  waves 
behind  it;  the  glorious  plain  of  Mukhnah — "the Encampment" — with 
its  fields  of  rich  brown  tilth;  stray  villages  on  its  low  undulations; 
clumps  of  olives  beside  them;  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  east,  a 
long  succession  of  round-topped  hills,  cultivated  in  terraces  wherever 
there  is  a  shelf  for  soil ;  while  the  distant  landscape  is  sprinkled  with 
olives,  their  grey  intermixed  with  the  green  of  the  cornfields.  On  the 
west  we  could  see  Joppa,  thirty-six  miles  off,  at  the  sea;  to  the  east, 
the  chasm  of  the  Jordan,  eighteen  miles  distant;  while  at  our  feet,  as 
if  to  bring  us  back  from  poetry  to  prose,  the  poles  of  the  telegraph 
from  Joppa  stood  up  in  their  bareness  along  the  valley,  running  past 
Jacob's  Well,  and  then  south  to  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  and  east  to 
Gilead. 

The  view  from  Ebal,  however,  is  even  finer.  On  the  north  you  see 
Safed,  "the  city  set  on  a  hill,"^  and  the  snowy  head  of  Mount  Her- 
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mon,  with  "  Thirza,"  once  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  famed 
for  its  beauty/  shining  out  on  a  very  steep  hill  a  little  way  beyond 
the  plain;  on  the  west,  Joppa,  and  Ramleh,  and  the  sea;  on  the  south, 
the  hills  over  Bethel;  and  on  the  east,  the  great  plain  of  the  Hauran, 
be3'ond  the  Jordan.  A  striking  ruin  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain gives  romance  even  to  the  Hill  of  Curses.  The  enclosure  is  over 
ninety  feet  square,  and  the  walls  are  no  less  than  twenty  feet  thick, 
strongly  built  of  selected  unhewn  stones,  without  mortar,  with  the 
remains  of  chambers  ten  feet  square  inside.  Within  the  building, 
moreover,  is  a  cistern,  and  round  it  are  heaps  of  stones  and  rains. 
Excavation  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  history  of  the  structure.  It  is 
too  small  for  a  church,  for  there  is  only  a  space  fifty  feet  square  inside 
the  amazing  walls,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  plaster  or  cement,  such 
as  is  associated  with  the  incident  of  the  great  stones  which  Joshua  set 
up,  or  with  any  altar  that  he  may  have  raised  on  the  mountain. 
Strange  to  say,  some  peasant  had  carried  his  plough  np  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  had  raised  a  fine  crop  of  lentils,  perhaps  in  the 
hope  that,  at  such  a  height,  they  might  escape  the  greedy  eyes  of  the 
Turkish  officials. 

Guided  to  their  quarter  by  the  excellent  missionary,  I  was  able 
to  pay  a  lengthened  visit  to  the  remnant  of  Samaritans  still  living 
in  Nablus.  To  find  the  way  to  them  alone  would  be,  I  should  think, 
impossible,  so  numerous  were  the  dark  arches,  cross  lanes,  and  slums 
through  which  the  road  lay.  This  most  interesting  community  has 
increased  of  late  years  from  135  to  160  souls,  so  that  it  is  not  actually 
dying  out,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  to  do  so,  the  young  men  being  very 
tall,  strong,  and  handsome.  The  calamity  of  ignorance  weighs  upon 
them  all,  however,  even  physically,  for  there  are  several  cases  of 
imperfect  sight,  and  of  other  troubles  which  a  little  knowledge  might 
have  averted.  The  synagogue  was  a  very  modest  room,  of  small  size, 
and  in  no  respect  fitted  up  ecclesiastically,  though  for  courtesy 
we  took  off  our  boots  on  entering.  In  a  recess  at  one  side  were 
the  famous  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  two  of  which  were  brought 
out  and  shown  us,  though  there  is  a  third  of  still  greater  age, 
seen  by  Mr.  Drake  and  others,  and  said  to  be  written  on  the  skins 
of  about  twenty  rams,  slain  as  thank-offerings,  the  writing  being 
on  the  side  where  the  hair  originally  was.  It  is  small  and  irregu- 
lar, with  the  lines  far  apart,  the  ink  faded  and  purplish,  the  parchment 
much  torn,  very  yellow,  and  patched  ;  the  edges  bound  with  green 
silk.  Down  the  centre  of  the  scroll,  on  the  back,  is  said  to  run  a  curi- 
ous feat  of  skill.  By  thickening  one  or  two  letters  of  a  vertical  col- 
umn this  inscription  is  alleged  to  have  been  created :  "  I,  Abishua,  son  of 
Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron  the  priest — the  favor  of  Jehovah, 
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be  upon  them — for  His  gloiy  I  have  written  tliis  Holy  Torali  [law]  in 
the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle  on  Mount  Gerizirn,  near  Bethel,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  possession  by  the  Children  of  Israel  of 
the  Land  of  Canaan  and  all  its  boundaries ;  I  thank  the  Lord." 
L^nfortuuately  for  the  authenticity  of  this  amazing  inscription,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Samaritan  rolls  on  which  it  appears,  the  same 
name,  place,  and  date  of  composition  being  given  in  each  case. 
The  two  venerable  documents  which  I  saw  are  on  rolls,  with  silk 
covers,  embroidered  on  the  outside  with  gold  letters  as  a  title.  The 
writing  is  very  old,  and,  of  course,  illegible  to  anyone  who  does 
not  know  Samaritan.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  said  by  Captain  Con- 
der  to  be  not  older  than  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  High  Priest,  a  young  man,  had  his  portrait  to  sell,  after  he  had 
previously  secured  a  gratuity.  Pie  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  long, 
oval  face,  light  complexion,  and  good  features  of  a  strictly  Jewish  type ; 
but  this  by  no  means  implies  that  he  is  of  pure  Jewish  blood, 
since  the  immigrants  sent  to  Samaria  to  colonize  the  country,  after  the 
Ten  Tribes  had  as  a  body  been  carried  off,  were  themselves  Semi- 
tic, and,  to  judge  from  the  monuments,  must  have  been  practically 
undistinguishable  from  Hebrews.  There  was  no  attempt  at  of&cial 
dignity,  but  the  friendliest  equality  amongst  all,  though  it  is  very 
different  when  the  priestly  robes  have  invested  the  leader  with  his 
ecclesiastical  dignit}^  Most  of  the  conversation  I  had  with  them  was 
on  the  theme  about  which  they  were  most  concerned — their  ear- 
nest desire  to  have  an  English  teacher  who  should  content  himself  with 
lessons  from  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  alone  are  canonical 
with  them.  "We  have  no  one,"  said  the  High  Priest,  patheticall}', 
"  who  can  teach  the  common  branches  of  education,  and  we  want 
an  English  as  well  as  an  Arabic  training.  "We  should  like  to  know 
geography,  writing,  grammar,  and  history.  We  have  tried  your 
societies,  but  they  will  not  send  anyone  to  us  if  we  do  not  let  him 
teach  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  the  Ncav  Testament."  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  to  refuse  an  overture  to  teach  from  the  Pentateuch 
alone  was  a  great  mistake,  for  it  is  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  even 
where  the  whole  Scripture  is  nominally  the  reading-book,  teaching  is 
practically  confined  to  a  part  of  it.  The  Samaritans,  moreover, 
are  bright,  and  easily  taught;  indeed,  they  are  said  to  have  beeii 
in  such  repute  before  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  fifty  years  ago,  as  to 
hold  a  special  firman,  entitling  them  to  exclusive  employment  in  Syria 
as  scribes.! 

The  Protestant  Mission  has  a  school  at  which  T  found  thirty- 
four  girls  and  thirty-nine  boj^s,  of  course  in  separate  buildings,  to  suit 
the  ideas  of  the  East,  but  the  teachers  seemed  exclusively  natives, 

1  Palestine  Memoirs,  ii.  219. 
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■wliich  I  could  not  help  thinking  a  great  mistake.  The  school,  in  mis- 
sions generally,  is  the  supreme  hope;  and  in  my  opinion,  until  British 
missionaries,  like  the  Amei'ican,  enter  on  their  work  duly  trained,  to 
be  themselves  teachers,  day  by  day,  in  their  own  schools,  and  faith- 
fully give  themselves  to  this  work,  the  results  will  be  very  far  from 
justifying  the  great  expenditure  involved.  A  missionary's  life  in  Pales- 
tine, if  he  be  not  a  schoolmaster,  is  as  nearl}^  as  possible  a  sinecure. 
At  Nablus,  for  example,  the  only  congregation  consists  of  tlie  few 
Greek  Christians  in  the  town„  Mahommedans  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  school,  which  is  attended  by  some  of  their  children.  But  of  what 
use  can  a  poor  native  teacher  be,  with  a  varnish  of  knowledge 
over  hereditary  ignorance,  in  comparison  with  a  European,  born 
in  the  faith,  and  full  of  light  and  intelligence  ?  The  books  used 
by  the  scholars  were,  I  found,  from  the  American  Arabic  printing- 
press  at  Beyrout,  as  are  all  the  school  boolcs  of  every  kind,  not 
only  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  along 
the  North  of  Africa,  and  over  every  part  of  Western  Asia. 

But  I  must  not  leave  the  Samaritans  without  a  few  words  about  the 
last  survivors  of  a  people  so  venerable.  Following  the  same  customs 
and  religious  usages  as  their  forefathers  for  at  least  2,500  years,  and, 
like  them,  marrying  only  amongst  themselves,  they  offer  a  phenomenon 
perhaps  unique,  for  it  was  not  every  Jew,  even  in  St.  Paul's  day,  who 
could  say  that  he  was  of  pure  Hebrew  blood.^  Not  that  the  Samari- 
tans are  pure  Jews;  they  are  descended  from  Jews  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
who  escaped  deportation  to  Babylon  and  probably  intermarried  with 
the  Semitic  settlers  sent  into  their  country  from  the  East  by  the 
Assyrian  kings,  after  Samaria  had  fallen.^  The  Jewish  element,  how- 
ever, won  the  less  earnest  religiousness  of  the  heathen  immigrants  to 
its  side,  with  the  result  of  creating  in  the  end  a  zealous  worship  of 
Jehovah  and  repudiation  of  idolatry.  Proud  of  their  descent  from  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  was  tainted,  their  national 
spirit  had  already  made  them  intensely  Jewish  in  their  feelings  before 
the  return  of  Judah  from  its  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  but  for  the  narrow  policy  of  Ezra  in  secluding  his  com- 
munity from  all  relations  with  them,  they  would  have  joined  him  with 
all  loyalty,  and  accepted  Jerusalem  as  their  religious  centre.  But  the 
spirit  of  Rabbinism,  with  its  fierce  exclusiveness  and  hatreds,  was 
dominant  in  the  great  Reformer,  and  Jew  and  Samaritan  became  mortal 
enemies.  The  Five  Books  of  Moses  were  adopted  as  their  only  sacred 
writings,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whence  they  got  their  earliest  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Most  probably  it  was  procured  from  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  before  the  two  races 
finally  quarrelled.  The  oldest  manuscript  now  in  their  possession  waa 
1  riiil.  iU.  5.    2  2  Kings  svU.  ^ 
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written,  apparently,  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Christ,  though  some 
give  it  a  later  origin;  but  in  any  case  it  is  the  oldest  copy,  by  cen- 
turies, of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.  AYhen  refused  by  Ezra  any  share 
in  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans,  in  their 
rage  and  hatred,  built  a  rival  sanctuary  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  Manasseh, 
brother  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  and  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  being 
its  first  High  Priest.  Two  hundred  years  later,  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  this  hated  building  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  John 
Hyrcanus — an  act  of  destruction  which  increased,  if  possible,  the  ter- 
rible bitterness  between  the  two  peoples.  A  broad,  flat  surface  of  rock 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim  is  still  revered  by  the  Samaritans  of 
to-day  as  the  spot  where  their  temple  once  stood:  a  spot  so  holy  to 
them  that  they  would  deem  it  a  sin  to  step  upon  it  with  shod  feet. 
Whenever  they  pray,  moreover,  they  turn  their  faces  to  this  point,  as 
the  Mahommedans  turn  towards  Mecca,  and  as  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
and  elsewhere  turned  towards  Jerusalem.^  Nothing  could  be  more 
bitter  than  the  hostility  which  existed,  generation  after  generation, 
between  Shechem  and  the  Holy  City.  "  The  foolish  people  that  dwell 
at  Shechem,"  says  the  Son  of  Siracli;-  and  even  our  Lord,  to  prevent 
His  message  being  at  once  rejected  by  the  Jews,  had  to  command  His 
disciples  not  to  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  classed 
with  the  heathen.^  St.  John,  indeed,  appears  as  if  he  wished  almost 
to  apologize  for  his  Master's  presence  at  Jacob's  Well,,  by  telling  us 
that  "He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria."*  Since  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem the  history  of  the  Samaritans  is  that  of  gradual  extinction. 
Thousands  at  a  time  were  put  to  death  under  the  Eoman  emperors 
because  of  their  political  restlessness,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have 
now  dwindled  to  fewer  than  200,  old  and  young. 

It  was  impossible  to  leave  a  place  so  charming  as  the  valley  of 
Shechem  without  a  final  stroll  down  the  plain.  A  fresh,  glorious 
spring  morning  invited  it.  Nature  was  in  all  her  beauty.  Fine  wal- 
nut-trees rose  over  thick  groves  of  almond,  pomegranate,  orange,  olive, 
pear,  and  plum  trees,  from  Avhose  branches  came  the  music  of  birds. 
Thousands  of  cyclamens,  red  anemones,  and  dwarf  tulips  looked  up 
from  amidst  the  green.  The  blessings  of  Joseph  indeed  prevailed 
"unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills."^  Wherever  the 
rich  streams  could  be  led,  fertility  was  luxuriant;  but  high  up  on  the 
far-off  shelves  and  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  scorched  and  split  as  they 
are  by  the  sun,  the  Israelite  long  ago  learned  to  look  to  the  heavens, 
knowing  that,  to  obtain  a  harvest  in  that  lofty  and  arid  region,  the 
clouds  must  give  their  rain  and  dew. 

South  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Lebanon  mountains,  Palestine  has  no 
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central  chain,  with  oft'shoots  east  and  west,  but,  in  place  of  it,  a  lower 
range,  running  southwards  half-way  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  at  an  elevation  so  closely  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
nearly  level  summits  all  over  the  land  that  the  watershed  of  the  coun- 
try is  often  hard  to  recognize,  except  from  the  direction  in  which 
streams  are  flowing.  In  the  valley  of  Shechem,  the  })oint  at  which 
water  parts  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ocean  on  the 
other,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Nablus.  Some  of  its  brooks 
flow  east,  others  west,  and  it  is  from  this,  as  1  have  intimated,  that  the 
old  name  Sliechem — a  "Shoulder" — is  derived.  To  walk  by  the  side 
of  gently  murmuring  or  silent  waters  is  so  rare  a  pleasure  in  such  a 
land  that  one  can  realize  the  force  of  the  words  uttered  by  David — 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want;  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."^ 
What  a  long  history  crowded  on  my  mind  as  I  looked  around!  Before 
Shechem  was  built,  Abraham  and  Lot  had  pitched  their  black  tents 
on  the  plain  through  which  I  had  walked;  their  long-eared,  great- 
tailed  sheep,  and  black  goats,  their  tall  solemn  camels,  and  their  small- 
sized  oxen,  had  here  nibbled  the  grass  or  twigs,  the  cactus  or  flowers; 
Sarah  and  her  women-slaves,  of  course  duly  veiled,  had  glided  about 
over  these  very  risings  and  sinkings  of  the  valley,  and  the  stalwart  herds- 
men had  watered  their  charge  out  of  the  rippling  brook,  still  flowing  over 
its  bed  of  shining  white  stones  as  it  did  in  the  bright  mornings  nearly 
four  thousand  years  ago.  Here  lived  Jacob  and  his  wives — poor  Leah 
and  favored  Eachel — and  the  slave-mothers  of  so  many  of  his  sons; 
and  all  his  children  except  Benjamin,  who  was  not  yet  born,  ran  over 
these  slopes  and  waded  in  this  stream.  Here,  the  Tribes  had  often 
gathered,  from  Dan  on  the  north  and  Beersheba  on  the  south,  after 
that  first  great  assembly  in  Joshua's  day;  their  great  attraction  to 
this  spot  being  not  only  its  beauty,  but  the  altar  of  their  forefathers 
under  the  sacred  oak,  the  first,  simple  approach  to  a  national  sanctuary. 
Here  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation,  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
had  been  held,  with  results  disastrous  to  Israel,  through  the  wrong- 
headedness  and  folly  of  the  wise  man's  son.  Jeroboam,  the  fugitive, 
returned  from  Egypt — the  man  who  had  the  fortunes  of  his  country  in 
his  hand — raised  his  tents  somewhere  near.  Temperate  and  shrewd, 
but  firm,  he  here  made  his  proposal  of  reform  on  behalf  of  the  Ten 
Tribes;  and  the  insulting  reception  that  was  given  to  it  was  followed 
by  the  wild  cry,  from  ten  thousand  voices — "  What  portion  have  we  in 
David?  Neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse!  To  3'^our 
tents,  O  Israel;  now,  see  to  thine  own  house,  David!  "2  "Then  Jere- 
boam  built  Shechem ;"2  that  is,  I  suppose,  changed  it  from  a  poor 
hamlet  or  village  to  a  fine  town.     Here,  too,  centuries  later,  came  a 
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Descendant  of  Rehoboam,  in  simple  dress;  Claimant  of  a  throne,  like 
His  ancestor,  but  a  throne  in  the  souls  of  men;  and  here  he  sat,  weary, 
bj  Jacob's  Well,  leaving  us  immortal  words  spoken  to  a  humble 
woman,  perhaps  a  distant  offspring  of  some  one  of  those  who,  in  the 
long  23ast,  had  turned  their  backs  on  the  line  of  David. 

Three  miles  east  of  Shechem,  at  the  head  of  the  great  Wady  Farah, 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  highway  from  the  Damieh  ford  of  the 
Jordan  to  Shechem,  there  are  great  springs,  marking  the  spot  where 
lay  Salem,  the  scene  of  the  later  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  near  to 
Enon,"  "because  there  was  much  water  there." ^  The  springs  rise  in 
open  ground  amidst  bare  and  unattractive  hills,  and  flow  down  the 
slope,  through  a  skirting  of  oleanders,  in  a  strong  brook  which  grows 
deeper  on  its  way  from  the  addition  of  numerous  small  streams.  The 
village  of  Salem  is  a  wretched  collection  of  stone  huts,  square  and 
flat-roofed,  with  a  tree,  large  for  Palestine,  near  them,  enclosed  within 
a  stone  wall  for  preservation,  and  with  a  few  olives  dotting  the  bare 
slopes.  Looking  westward,  the  eye  crosses  the  great  plain  and  travels 
up  the  valley  of  Shechem,  but  around  Salem  itself  there  is  nothing  at 
all  attractive.  To  make  the  identification  with  John's  Salem  com- 
plete, there  is  a  village  called  Ainun  four  miles  north  of  the  principal 
stream.  With  abundant  water  flowing  all  the  year  round,  a  central 
positiod,  free  space  for  the  crowds,  and  a  situation  on  the  edge  of  the 
descent  to  the  Jordan,  of  which  the  waters  of  the  neighborhood  are, 
south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  main  tributary  on  the  west,  no 
position  more  favorable  in  every  way  could  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Baptist  for  his  work.  That  he  once  raised  his  earnest  voice  in  regions 
now  so  silent  and  forlorn,  casts  an  interest  over  the  landscape  more 
powerful  than  it  could  otherwise  have  had,  even  had  it  possessed  great 
natural  attractions. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE   CITY    OF   SAMARIA. 


Breaking  up  our  encampment  at  Shechem,  where,  by  the  way,  we 
had  a  formal  visit  from  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  with  its 
usual  accompaniment  of  coffee  and  idle  talk,  we  took  the  road  to 
the  town  of  Samaria,  up  the  valley  to  the  west.  As  we  left,  some 
weavers   were   busy  at  their  looms,  flinging  the  shuttle  hither  and 
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thither,  as  they  did  when  Job  spoke  of  his  days  being  swifter  than  its 
restless  flight.^  Some  fig-trees  were  in  full  leaf,  although  it  was  so 
early  as  the  14tb  of  March;  others  were  not  yet  green,  but  the  olives 
were  arrayed  in  all  their  beauty,  for  they  keep  their  foilage  all  the 
year  round.  A  little  way  out  of  Shechem  the  water  in  the  centre  of 
the  verv  narrow  glen  ran  to  the  west,  driving  a  mill.  The  slopes  on 
each  side  were  beautifully  green;  and,  as  we  advanced,  streams  fi'om 
the  hills  swelled  that  in  the  valley  till  the  mills  became  so  frequent 
that  one  might  fancy  they  were  there  to  mark  the  miles.  After  a  time 
our  way  turned  nearly  north,  up  a  gentle  slope  which  had  no  brook, 
and  for  some  distance  the  ground  was  covered  with  stones  and  thorny 
bushes.  Villages  on  the  rounded  hill-tops,  bedded  in  green  fields  and 
groves  of  olives,  looked  down  on  us  from  the  south  before  we  left  the 
valley,  but  there  was  less  beauty  around  those  on  its  northern  side. 
The  broad  bald  ridge  was  ere  long  passed,  and  we  descended,  once 
more,  to  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  gurgling  brooks.  A  fine  mill  and 
orchards  of  pear-trees  marked  the  village  nearest  Samaria,  and  for  a 
long  time  before  we  reached  our  destination  all  the  hill-sides  were  clad 
with  fig  and  olive  orchards.  It  took  us  about  two  hours  to  go  from 
Shechem  to  the  old  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  beauty  of  the  country  round  the  city  of  Samaria  abundantly 
justifies  Omri's  choice.  It  is  lovely  on  all  sides,  but  especially  towards 
the  south.  In  every  direction  hills  of  soft  velvet-green,  terraced  step 
above  step  to  tlie  top,  give  the  eye  a  delightful  feast.  The  hill  of 
Samaria  rises  from  400  to  500  feet  above  the  valley,  and  is  isolated  on 
all  sides  except  the  east,  where  it  sinks  into  a  narrow  ridge  about  200 
feet  below  the  general  level,  and  running  towards  Ebal.  A  circle  of 
green  hills  looks  down  upon  it,  but  it  must  have  been  almost  impreg- 
nable in  the  early  ages,  for  it  stands  up  apart  like  a  great  boss  on  a 
buckler,  with  steep  ascents  affording  easy  defence  from  any  attack.  To 
starve  the  population  into  submission  must  have  been  the  only  way  to 
take  it,  if  it  resolved  to  hold  out.  Ascending  by  a  rather  steep  path 
through  the  modern  village,  a  poor  collection  of  ill-built  huts,  we 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  flat  space  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  used  as  the 
threshing-floor  by  the  villagers,  and  proceeded  to  walk  round  the  sum- 
mit, and  also  to  visit  the  ruined  Church  of  St.  John,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  place.  This  fine  relic  is  a  striking  memorial  of  Crusading  genius 
and  energy,  though  a  portion  of  it  is  now  degraded  into  a  mosque.  A 
palm  was  growing  in  its  courtyard,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  were 
fragments  of  an  old  wall  of  squared  stones.  The  church,  of  which 
the  south-eastern  portion  is  the  best  preserved,  lay  immediately  to  the 
right  of  this  wall.  Admission  into  the  once  sacred  enclosure  was 
easily  obtained.     Slabs  of  marble  still  paved  the  ground,  and  others, 

1  Job  vii.  6. 
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with  effaced  crosses,  were  at  many  places  built  into  the  walls.  The 
very  doorsill  was  marble.  Pillars  of  marble  stood  along  the  court, 
half  their  circle  projecting  out  of  the  walls,  with  capitals  carved  into 
palm-leaves.  The  mosque  is  built  inside  the  shell  of  the  church,  and 
is  m  no  way  worth  notice  for  its  own  sake,  though  the  marble  slabs  in 
the  walls  with  their  sacred  emblems  obliterated  cannot  fail  to  speak  to 
the  heart  of  a  Christian.  A  dark  stair  of  twenty-one  steps  leads 
down  to  a  cave  in  which  there  are  five  modern  tombs,  three  of  them 
with  holes  in  the  plaster  to  let  one  look  in,  with  the  help  of  a  lights 
although  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen  inside.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Obadiah  are  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but  the  tradi- 
tion has  no  reliable  foundation. 

The  building  was  the  creation  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  in  honor 
of  their  patron  the  Baptist,  whom  they,  at  any  rate,  believed  to  lie 
here ;  and  they  evidently  set  themselves  to  rear  an  edifice  which  should 
be  half  fortalice  and  half  temple.  It  was  touching  to  observe  the  fine 
arches  falling  to  pieces,  and  to  see  decay  on  every  side,  even  the 
mosque  which  has  risen  like  a  fungus  within  not  escaping  the  ravages 
of  time :  a  picture,  one  might  have  said,  of  death  glorying  in  its  triumph 
over  once  vigorous  life !  The  constant  recurrence  of  such  splendid 
ruins  in  every  part  of  the  country  shows  that  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  the  Crusades — a  time  as  long  as  from  the  Eevolution  of  1688 
to  the  present  day — Palestine  must  have  been  almost  as  thickly  covered 
with  churches  as  England  is  now,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  struc- 
tures were  as  fine  in  architecture,  and  often  as  large,  as  oar  noblest 
ecclesiastical  edifices — the  cathedrals  alone  accepted.  The  Holy  Land, 
in  fact,  like  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  is  a  province 
which  has  been  lost  to  Christ,  after  having  once  been  won  lor  Him  by 
the  zeal  of  His  followers  :  lost,  and  when  to  be  won  back  ?  The  bounds 
of  Christendom  have  often  been  changed  since  the  apostles  died,  and 
not  alwaj^s  in  the  right  direction;  for  though  the  Romans  took  care,  in 
their  grand  heathen  pride,  that  their  god  Terminus  should  never  draw 
back  from  a  spot  once  pressed  by  his  foot,  the  Church  has  not  honored 
its  Lord  in  Heaven  by  as  resolutely  maintaining  His  conquests. 

The  mud  huts  which  compose  the  village  cling  to  the  slope  facing 
the  church ;  traces  of  the  glory  of  old  times  appearing  among  them, 
here  and  there,  in  pillar-shafts,  marble  pedestals,  and  fragments  of 
carved  marble  mouldings.  The  terrace  on  which  our  tents  were  pitched 
had  evidently  been  artificially  levelled — when,  by  whom,  or  for  what 
purpose,  who  can  tell  ?  There  could  hardly,  however,  be  a  finer 
threshing-floor ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  accordingly  used.  Here  the 
great  temple  of  Baal,  so  famous  in  Jezebel's  time,  may  once  have  stood, 
hucre  in  size — for  it  was  served  by  450  priests — and  so  fortified  in  its 
Holy  of  holies,  where  stood  the  glittering  image  of  the  god,  that  that 
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part  was  spoken  of  as  his  castle.^  On  the  west  edge  of  the  hill,  in 
some  ploughed  land,  stand  fifteen  weathered  limestone  pillars,  without 
capitals  or  architrave,  perhaps  the  last  relics  of  the  temple  built  by 
Herod  in  honor  of  Augustus.  They  form,  as  a  whole,  an  oblong,  gaunt 
and  spectral  now  that  they  are  robbed  of  all  their  ornament,  but  once 
the  glory  of  the  city.  "In  the  middle  of  the  town,"  says  Josephus, 
"Herod  left  an  open  space  of  a  stadium  ^  and  a  half  in  [circuit],  and 
here  he  built  a  temple  to  the  honor  of  Augustus,  which  was  famous  for 
its  size  and  beauty."  To  the  south,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  the 
slopes  were  overshadowed  by  thick  groves  of  figs  and  olives,  which 
reached  far  away  down  the  valley  of  Nakurah  and  up  the  hills  on  its 
farther  side.  Among  these,  ploughs  were  in  many  places  busy,  while 
in  others  the  earth  was  green  with  rising  crops ;  the  soil  everywhere 
inviting  industry.  Pillars,  or  broken  fragments  of  pillars,  and  cut 
stones  lay  around,  and  there  were  fragments  of  pottery  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  hill.  Beyond  the  temple  site,  the  ground  rose,  without 
trees,  in  a  wide  terrace  which  was  everywhere  tilled;  but  this,  the 
eastern,  being  the  weakest  side,  the  whole  slope  had  been  made  into 
three  steep  embankments,  one  below  the  other ;  hard  to  climb  at  any 
time,  terrible  to  surmount  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  defending  them  from 
behind  walls. 

The  neighboring  hills,  like  the  one  I  have  been  describing,  were  soft 
and  rounded,  with  glimpses  of  peaceful  valleys  between.  I  was  stand- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  1,450  feet  above  the  sea,  but  a  few  miles  off,  to 
the  east,  was  a  summit  790  feet  higher,  while  two  miles  off,  to  the 
north,  was  one  925  feet  above  me.  These,  however,  were  the  giants 
of  the  circle;  the  others  are  either  slightly  lower  than  the  hill  of 
Samaria,  or  very  little  higher;  but  all  alike,  with  the  valleys  at  their 
feet,  are  covered  with  the  softest  green.  On  the  South  lay  Nakurah, 
embosomed  among  figs  and  olives,  and  more  than  ten  other  villages 
crowned  various  heights  around,  while  on  the  west  the  horizon  was 
girt  by  a  long  gleaming  strip  of  "the  Great  Sea."  Isaiah  had  looked 
on  the  same  landscape  when  Samaria  was  in  its  glory,  and  had  carried 
away  the  recollection  of  its  hill  as  "the glorious  crown  of  Ephraim,  the 
flower  of  its  winning  beauty,  standing  up  over  its  rich  valley;"^  but 
its  glory  has  long  disappeared.  Where  kings  once  lived  in  palaces 
faced  with  ivory,  and  nobles  in  mansions  of  squared  stones:*  where 
tlie  royal  tombs  raised  their  proud  heads  over  the  successors  of  Omri  ;^ 
where  grew  a  grove  of  Astarte,  and  a  great  temple  to  her  rose  at  the 
will  of  Jezebel; 6  where  the  huge  fane  of  Baal  was  the  cathedral  of 
idolatry  for  the  apostate  tribes;  where  Elisha  hved  at  the  foot  of  the 

11  Kings  xvi.  32;  xviii.  19.  22;  2  Kings  x.  17  ff. ;  x.  25  ("the  city "  =  the  Ccastle);  Jer.  xxiii.  13. 
2  A  stadium  =  a  furlong.  3  Isa.  xxviii.  1.  Miiiilau's  translation.  4  Isa.  ix.  10;  Amos  iii.  15;  Ps. 
5}^-„*v.  J  Kings  xxii.  39;  2  Kings  xv.  25  ("castle  of  the  king's  palace").  6  1  Kings  xvl.  28;  xxii. 
87;  2  Kings  x.35;  xui.  9,  13;  xiv.  16.    6  2Kings  xiii.  eC'grove''^). 
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hill,  but  inside  the  fortifications;^  where  Hosea  preached  year  after 
year  through  his  long  and  faithful  career — there  was  now  only  a 
ploughed  field.  As  I  returned  from  my  walk  round  the  broad  top  of 
the  hill,  the  sheikh  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village 
came  up,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  ground  beside  an  old  dry  stone  wall, 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  threshing-floor,  asked  me  to  tell  them  the  his- 
tory of  the  place.  In  turbans,  and  in  flowing  "abbas"  with  green,  red, 
or  blue  stripes — for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  site  aftect  bright 
colors — they  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  wliile  I  repeated  the 
story  of  their  hill  from  the  days  of  Oniri  to  the  fall  of  the  city. 

The  founder  of  Samaria  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  to  give  up 
the  fair  but  defenceless  Tliirza  and  choose  such  a  position  as  this  for  his 
capital,  so  much  more  fertile  and  so  much  stronger;  a  fair-dealing  man 
withal,  for  he  bought  the  site  honestly  ;2  a  man  given  to  the  Hebrew 
custom  of  playing  on  words,  as  seen  by  his  changing  the  name  of  the 
city  from  that  of  its  former  owner,  Shemer,  to  "Shomeron,"  "the 
Wartburg,"  or  "  Watch  Fort,"  commanding  as  it  did  the  roads  from 
the  north.  But  it  had  to  stand  many  a  siege.  Already,  in  Omri's 
day,  the  jealous  Syrian  king,  Benhadad  I.,  compelled  the  surrender  of 
some  of  its  bazaars  to  his  Damascus  traders.^  Under  Ahab,  it  was 
beleaguered  by  Benhadad  II.,  and  only  delivered  by  a  brave  sally, 
when,  fortunately  for  Israel,  Benhadad  and  his  high  officers  were 
"drinking  themselves  drunk  in  their  tents  "^  — an  early  lesson  in  favor 
of  total  abstinence.  But  it  was  under  Jorani  that  it  had  its  sorest  trial, 
at  the  hands  of  Benhadad  III.,  so  dii-e  a  famine  resulting  that  men 
were  glad  to  buy  the  head  of  an  ass — the  part  of  an  animal  which  no 
Oriental  would  touch  in  ordinary  times — for  eighty  ])ieces  of  silver,  or 
more  than  £8 ;  while  the  fourth  part  of  a  "  cab,"  about  half  a  pint,  of 
dove's  dung — used  perhaps,  as  Joseplius  suggests,  in  lieu  of  salt  for 
seasoning,  unless,  as  seems  more  probable,  the  name  was  applied  to 
some  inferior  kind  of  vegetable  food,  a  bean  pei'haps,  since  the  Arabs 
now  call  one  seed  they  eat  "  sparrow's  dung"^- — sold  for  over  ten 
shillings;*^  and  mothers,  in  despair,  killed  their  own  children  and 
boiled  them  for  food.  And  who  can  tell  \v'hat  this  hill  must  have  seen 
of  agony  in  the  three  year's  siege,  before  the  Assyrians  under  Sargon 
forced  their  way  in,  to  carry  off  into  captivity  the  survivors  of  the 
assault  ?  '^ 

Founded  as  a  military  despotism,  the  northern  kingdom,  like  all 
communities,  had  remained  true  to  tlie  s])irit  of  its  origin.  Revolution 
had  been  a  passion  from  the  beginning,  and  with  it  every  element  of 
social  degeneracy  and  decay  had  kept  pace.  The  sway  of  a  rough 
soldiery  alternated  with  the  luxury  of  a  heathen  court,  until  violence, 

1  2KinKS  V.  9:  vi.  32;  xiii.  14.    2  1  Kings  xvi.  24.    3 1  Kings  xx.  34.    41  Kings  xx.  16.    5  Gesenius» 
Lex.,  8te  Auf.    6  2  Kings  vi.  25,  29.    7  2  Kings  xvii.  5. 
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lawlessness,  immorality,  and  self-indulgence  brought  all  to  ruin.  A 
few  were  possessed  of  great  wealth,  often  secured  by  foul  means,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  at  once  vicious  and  in  misery,  so  that  the 
State  was  left  helpless,  in  spite  of  a  superficial  air  of  prosperity  main- 
tained by  the  upper  class  to  the  last.  Samaria  grew  sick  unto  death 
long  before  it  fell,  and  the  prophets  only  proclaimed  what  must  have 
been  patent  to  all  thinking  men  when  they  foretold  its  overthrow  at 
the  hand  of  Assyria,  then  striding  on  to  universal  empire  in  Western 
Asia.i  But  their  words  have  had  a  wonderfully  literal  fulfilment, 
especially  those  of  Micah,  when  he  says,  in  his  prophetic  vision,  "  I 
will  make  Samaria  a  mire-heap  of  the  field :  I  will  turn  it  into  vine- 
yard plantations :  I  Avill  roll  down  its  stones  into  the  valley  beneath, 
and  make  bare  its  foundations.  All  its  carved  images  of  stone  will  be 
shattered  to  pieces,  all  the  wealth  in  its  temples,  got  by  its  temple- 
harlots,  will  be  burned  with  fire,  and  the  site  of  its  idol  statues  will  I 
make  desolate."^  It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  a  special  curse  rested  on 
the  city  once  desecrated  by  idolatry.  Its  splendid  position  ever  in- 
vited rebuilding  afresh,  and  all  things  seemed  to  promise  a  vigorous 
restoration  of  its  prosperity,  but  each  time  the  annihilating  blow  came, 
and  that  before  long.  The  Maccabaean,  John  Hyrcanus,  destroyed  the 
city  utterly,  as  he  had  destroyed  the  temple  on  Gerizim.  But  even 
after  that  it  was  speedily  rebuilt,  and  in  Herod's  day  was  specially 
favored.  Besides  rearing  the  temple  of  which  we  have  spoken,  he  re- 
stored its  fortifications,  and  it  owes  to  him  its  present  name — Sebastieh 
— for  he  called  it  Sebaste,  "  the  August,"  in  servile  flattery  of  his  im- 
perial patron  at  Rome.  In  the  valley  around  there  are  still  the  re- 
mains of  his  grand  colonnade  of  stately  pillars,  which  were  once 
shaded,  doubtless,  by  figs  and  olives,  and  perhaps  linked  by  wreaths, 
and  which  lined  both  sides  of  a  raised  terrace  apparently  encircling 
the  hill,  thus  forming  a  stately  walk  and  drive  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  broad.  Of  all  this  glory,  only  lines  of  weathered  columns  at  in- 
tervals remain,  many  standing,  but  some  fallen.  For  centuries  Samaria 
has  been  a  poor  peasant- village.  Under  the  smiling  green  around  lies 
buried  its  great  past,  so  romantic,  so  sad ! 

Descending  the  hill  at  the  south  side,  I  came  upon  the  remains  of 
two  round  towers,  evidently  marking  the  defences  of  a  gateway  which 
stood  high  above  the  valley.  A  fine  road  led  to  them,  and  on  both 
sides  of  this  road  were  to  be  seen  remains  of  the  great  colonnade. 
This  southern  slope  is  even  steeper  than  those  on  the  north  and  west. 
Walking  on,  I  found  patches  of  wilderness  amidst  the  strips  of  sown 
land,  as  is  everywhere  the  case  in  Palestine ;  the  population  not  being 
numerous    enough  to  use  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil. 

1  Amos  ill.  12;  Hos.  xiv.  1;  isa.  viii.  4;  Micab  i.  6.    2  Micab  1.  6,  7.    Translation  in  Geikie'8 
Moura  wUh  the  Bible,  iv.  353. 
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Stretches  of  Christ-thorn  and  other  worthless  growths  flourished  up  to 
the  very  edge  of  spots  from  the  black  soil  of  which  were  springing 
vigorous  grain  crops.  In  such  a  region  if  the  wretched  Turkish 
Government,  instead  of  caring  for  nothing  but  itself,  were  thoughtful 
and  public-spirited,  it  might  soon  attract  people  enough  to  turn  the 
wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  where  there  is  no  public  con- 
science in  the  rulers,  what  can  be  done  for  a  country?  The  peasants, 
though  they  bear  an  indifferent  name,  are  strong,  well-grown,  indus- 
trious people,  full  of  energy  and  life — the  raw  material  of  a  prosperous 
nation,  if  they  only  had  a  chance  of  showing  of  what  they  are  capable. 
Under  such  a  rule  as  that  of  England  in  India,  they  would  soon  restore 
Palestine  to  all  its  former  glory.  Meanwhile,  Samaria,  with  all  its 
natural  fertility,  brings  before  one  vividly,  in  its  half-tilled  and  half- 
waste  condition,  the  threatenings  of  the  prophet:  "All  the  land  shall 
become  briers  and  thorns,  and  on  all  the  hills,  that  should  be  dug  with, 
the  mattock,  thou  shalt  not  go,  for  fear  of  the  briers  and  thorns."  ^ 

Leprosy,  it  appears,  is  still  common  in  this  neighborhood,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Elisha,  when  there  were  "many  lepers  in  Israel;  "^  ^^-^(^ 
it  is  still  common,  also,  in  Damascus,  whence  Naaman  came  to  this 
place  to  be  healed  by  the  prophet.  The  practice  of  shutting  lepers 
outside  a  city,  though  now  modified  at  Jerusalem  so  far  as  to  allow 
them  to  live  just  inside  one  of  the  gates,  seems  to  have  been  in  force 
in  ancient  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  story  of  the  great  siege  by 
Benhadad  III. 
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The  first  village  north  of  Samaria  was  Burka,  the  road  to  which  lay 
across  the  valley  and  up  the  slope  between  two  of  the  hills  beyond.  The 
morning  was  bright  and  warm,  and  amid  such  fertile  scenery  it  was 
easy  to  understand  the  love  which  Ephraim  had  for  his  native  soil. 
As  we  rode  slowly  up  the  ascent  great  flocks  of  vultures  sailed  over- 
head, on  the  look-out  for  carrion — a  dead  animal,  or  oftal.  The  num- 
ber of  birds  of  prey  in  the  East  and  in  Southern  Europe  is  quite  sur- 
prising. I  have  seen  five  or  six  sparrow-hawks  at  a  time  hovering 
over  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  ready  to  pounce  upon  some  of  the  little 
birds;  and  here  at  Samaria  the  vultures  were  past  my  counting.  It 
1  Isa.  vil.  24,  25.    2  Luke  iv.  27. 
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was  the  same  in  Bible  times,  for  we  find  no  fewer  than  fifteen  Hebrew 
names  of  predaceous  birds:  some  applied  to  the  whole  class ;  others 
the  names  of  particular  species.  The  power  of  sight  in  all  of  them  is 
amazing.  If  an  animal  die  or  be  slaughtered  after  sunrise,  a  vulture  is 
sure  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  few  minutes,  though  there  was  no 
sign  of  one  in  the  heavens  before,  and  in  rapid  succession  another  and 
another  will  arrive,  till  the  air  is  darkened  with  the  multitude  of 
griffon  and  other  vultures,  eagles,  kites,  buzzards,  and  ravens.  It  is 
still  true  that  "  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gatiiered  together." ^  The  sight  of  one  vulture  in  downward  flight 
seems  to  be  the  signal  to  others,  who  come  on  in  endless  succession, 
some  of  them  from  vast  distances,  so  that  we  can  easily  believe  the 
statement  that  during  a  war  all  the  vultures  of  widely  remote 
provinces  are  garnered,  to  wait  for  their  horrible  banquets.  When 
Micah  says  to  the  people  of  Judah,  "  Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for 
thy  delicate  children ;  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle,''  ^  he  refers  to 
the  griffon-vulture,  the  head  and  neck  of  which  are  bare  of  all  but 
down.  It  is  to  this  bird  that  the  rapacious  invader  of  Babylon  is 
compared  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  "a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east:"^ 
a  simile  especially  apt  when  we  remember  that  the  griffon-vulture  was 
the  emblem  of  Persia,  emblazoned  on  its  standard.  The  age  to  which 
the  whole  class  of  carrion-feeders  live  is  very  great;  instances  having 
been  known  of  an  eagle  surviving  in  captivity  for  over  100  years.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Psalmist  should  say,  "  Thy  youth  is  re- 
newed like  the  eagle's."*  The  strength  of  wing  and  swiftness  of 
flight  of  the  eagle  often  supply  metaphors  to  the  sacred  writers,^  but 
no  passage  is  more  striking  than  that  in  Deuteronomy  which  alludes 
to  the  tenderness  with  which  they  care  for  their  young :  "As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadetK  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings;  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him."^  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  speaking  of  a  pair  of  golden  eagles 
which  he  watched  while  the}^  were  thus  employed,  says,  "  I  once  saw 
a  very  interesting  sight  above  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis.  Two  parent 
eagles  were  teaching  their  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres 
of  flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  midday,  and  bright  for  the  climate. 
They  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated  them. 
They  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had  made  their  flight 
and  then  took  a  second  and  larger  gyration,  always  rising  towards  the 
sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of  flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually  as- 
cending spiral.  The  young  ones  still  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying 
better  as  they   mounted,  and    they  continued  this  sublime  exercise, 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  28;  Luke  xvii.  37.N     2  Mic.  i.  16.     3  Isa.  xlvi.  11.     4  Ps.  ciii.  5.     5  Ezek.  xvii.  3; 
Isa.  xl.  31 :  Job  ix.  26;   Deut.  xxviii.  49;   Lam.  iv.  19;  2  Sam.  i.  23.    6  Deut.  xxxU.  11, 12. 
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always  rising,  till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the  young 
ones  were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight." 

For  a  time,  the  hills  which  we  passed  were  covered  with  olives,  the 
stems  of  some  showing  them  to  be  very  old — perhaps  the  growth 
of  centuries.  In  Judaea  to  some  extent,  but  nearly  everywhere  here, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  the  words  of  Scripture  were  still  vindi- 
cated: ''Thou  shalt  have  olive-trees  throughout  all  thy  coasts."^  Up 
hill  and  down,  the  road  wound  on  to  Jeba,  a  village  well  built  of  stone 
on  a  hill-side,  the  houses  rising  row  above  row,  so  that  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  line  below  seemed  to  form  a  street  before  those  above.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  countless  olives,  with  hills  rising  on  all  sides, 
except  to  the  north-east,  where  there  was  a  broad  valley  covered  with 
rising  grain.  Many  villages  were  to  be  seen  on  high  points,  for  they 
are  very  rarely  found  in  the  insecure  plains.  While  Ave  were  crossing 
the  higher  parts  of  the  route  the  Mediterranean  was  in  sight,  but  a 
wild  confusion  of  hills  concealed  the  maritime  lowlands ;  in  the  parts 
nearer  to  us,  however,  there  were  openings  into  various  fruitful  valleys. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  on  our  road  were  lonely  and  wholly  untilled,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  succulent  green  about,  showing  that  the  soil 
was  naturally  fertile. 

Sanur,  the  next  village  on  the  journey,  is  a  strong  place  on  a  steep 
antl  rocky  hill,  which  guards  the  entrance  to  a  considerable  plain, 
known  as  "  the  Meadow  of  Drowning,"  the  want  of  natural  drainage 
turning  it  into  a  swamp  in  May  or  June.  In  the  green  fields  men, 
women,  and  children  were  weeding  the  grain,  such  of  the  weeds  as 
were  of  use  being  carried  home  for  fodder,  while  the  rest  were 
gathered  together  into  bundles  and  burnt.^  The  hill  of  Sanur  is  very 
steep  on  the  east,  but  on  the  west  sinks  gradually  towards  the  hills  in 
that  direction.  A  little  fortress  crowns  the  top,  and  stone  walls  run 
along  the  slope  outside  the  houses;  only  one  door  offering  entrance. 
At  the  top  of  the  slow  ascent  through  rich  vineyards,  orchards  of 
olives  and  figs,  and  fields  of  grain,  a  fountain  was  flowing  from  below 
an  arch,  the  water  in  part  running  to  waste  down  the  hill.  Numbers 
of  Avomen  Avere  busy  cleaning  linen  Avith  Avooden  mallets ;  others  Avere 
getting  Avater,  some  of  them  passing  us  with  their  jars  on  their 
sh', .adders  or  heads.  A  string  of  camels,  Avith  great  bales  sticking  out 
on  each  side,  stalked  down  the  hill  beyond,  taking  up  all  the  track, 
Avhich  the  Avater  has  Avashed  into  great  roughness,  though  here  and 
til  ere  the  Eoman  pavement  Avas  still  in  position — for  this  Avas  an 
old  Eoman  road. 

Approaching  the  village  of  Kabatiyeh,  Ave  passed  over  part  of  the 
plain  of  Dothan,  the  scene  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Midianites. 
At   one   place  Avas  a  Avell  called  "the  Well  of  the  Pit,"  perhaps  a 

1  Deut.  xxviii.  40.    2  Matt.  xiii.  30. 
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memorial  of  the  poor  lad's  fate,  and  not  very  far  from  it  a  second, 
with  a  water-trough,  the  two  accounting  for  the  name  Dothan,  which 
means  "the  Two  Wells."  Above  them,  to  the  north,  rose  a  green  hill, 
overlooking  the  wide  plain  in  which  the  sons  of  Jacob  pastured  tlieir 
flocks,^  while  to  the  west  stretched  out  the  dark-colored  plain  of 
Arrabeh,  and  beyond  it  the  road  to  Egypt,  along  which  the  Midianite 
caravan  led  their  newly-bought  young  Syrian  slave.  A  gazelle  broke 
away  on  our  left  as  we  passed,  and  was  chased  by  our  dragoman,  but 
he  might  as  well  have  followed  the  wind.  The  tiny  creature  was  u})  a 
neighboring  slope  and  out  of  sight,  as  it  were  in  a  moment.  Hermon 
had  been  visible  in  all  its  radiant  whiteness  from  the  high  points  of 
the  day's  travel.  Daisies,  broom,  and  hawthorn  dotted  the  untilled 
parts  of  the  valleys.  Another  string  of  camels,  laden  with  charcoal, 
going  to  ISTablus,  crossed  Dothan  while  we  were  passing  over  its  green 
and  black  breadth,  picturesquely  shut  in  by  low  verdant  hills.  To  the 
east,  as  we  approached  the  village  of  Kabatiyeh,  a  thick  wood  of 
olives,  many  of  them  very  old  trees,  covered  the  hollow  plains  and  the 
slopes  on  each  side,  while  before  us  a  narrow  opening  in  the  hills 
led  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  soon  to  come  partially  in  sight, 
with  the  hills  of  Galilee  beyond  it.  The  defile  to  the  plain  was,  how- 
ever, longer  than  one  could  have  wished,  over  such  a  road.  The  hills, 
now  close  to  us  on  both  sides,  were  rough,  though  not  high,  and 
the  track  was  often  very  broken.  In  two  or  three  miles  of  constant 
descent  we  went  down  nearly,  or  quite,  1,000  feet.  It  was,  apparently, 
by  this  pass  that  Azariah  of  Judah  fled  before  the  men  sent  by  Jehu  to 
kill  him,  for  though  we  do  not  know  "  the  going  up  to  Gur,"  it  is  said 
to  have  been  ''  by  Ibleam,"-  which  was  in  all  likelihood  identical  with 
the  Wady  Belameh,  the  very  gorge  through  which  we  were  slowly 
descending.  Two  strong  brooks  flowed  down  to  Esdraelon  at  different 
points  on  the  way,  and  the  slopes,  rough  and  broken,  were  yellow  with 
the  flowers  of  the  broom. 

Jenin,  the  ancient  Engannim — "the  Fountain  of  the  Gardens" — 
lying  at  the  south  end  of  the  great  plain,  is  a  place  of  some  importance 
for  Palestine,  with  a  small  bazaar,  or  place  for  selling  or  buying. 
A  tall  minaret,  some  palm-trees,  rich  orangeries,  clumps  of  tamarisks, 
cactus-hedges,  two  or  three  white  domes  of  a  mosque,  and  a  delightful 
richness  of  green,  are  its  most  striking  characteristics,  not  to  speak  of 
its  exceptional  richness  in  water.  They  say  it  has  3,000  inhabitants, 
but  I  doubt  it.  A  fine  stream  runs  through  the  town,  and  waters  the 
gardens  and  fields  outside,  finally  breaking  into  rivulets  which  join  one 
or  other  of  the  feeble  sources  ultimately  united  to  form  the  Kishon. 
The  water  from  the  fountain  which  enriches  the  town  and  neighbor- 
hood rises  out  of  the  ground  near  the  mosque,  and  is  led  off  inan  open 

1  Gen.  xxxvii.  17.    2  2  Kings  ix.  27, 
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stone  conduit,  built  for  the  first  few  yards  on  low  stone  arches.  East 
of  the  town  rises  the  stony  range  of  Gilboa,  encircling  a  considerable 
plain;  to  the  north  stretches  out,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
brown  rolling  plain  of  Esdraelon,  brightened  with  spots  of  green ;  and 
three  miles  beyond  it  are  the  hills  from  which  the  white  houses  of 
Nazareth  look  down.  Nearer  at  hand  is  the  cone  of  the  extinct 
volcano  of  Jebel  Duhj^,  while  to  the  west  the  view  is  closed  by  the 
broad  shoulder  of  Carmel. 

From  Jenin  to  the  hills  below  Nazareth  is  fourteen  miles  due  north; 
from  Zeriu,  the  ancient  Jezreel,  on  the  western  slope  of  Gilboa,  to 
Ledjun,  the  ancient  Legio,  which  lies  nearly  west  of  Zerin,  is  about 
nine  miles.  These  distances  give  the  size  of  the  plain  in  two  direc- 
tions, while  from  Zerin  to  the  hills  which  cross  the  plain,  near  the 
spot  on  the  Carmel  range  where  Elijah  met  the  priests  of  Baal,  is 
fourteen  miles,  in  a  north-western  direction,  and  from  Jenin  they  are 
seventeen  miles  oft*  to  the  nortli-west.  Such  an  open  space  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  and  hence  it  has  alwaj^s  been  the 
great  battle-ground  of  the  country,  from  the  days  of  Thothmes  III. 
and  Rameses  II.  to  those  of  Napoleon  I.  The  soil  is  dark-colored 
lava,  worn  into  dust  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  is  extremely 
fertile,  though  for  want  of  population  much  less  is  made  of  it  than 
might  be.  Seamed  in  every  direction  with  small  water-courses,  the 
plain  drains  the  hills  on  all  sides,  and  gradually  unites  their  winter 
floods  or  spring  rain  into  the  Kishon,  one  of  the  shortest  rivers  in  the 
world,  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  called  a  river,  for  though  sometimes  rolling 
in  a  wild  and  dangerous  tumult  of  waves  it  is  often  dry,  except 
perhaps  at  the  marshy  bar  towards  its  mouth. 

'The  Mountains  of  Gilboa"  are  naturally  the  first  })oint  to  which 
one  turns  his  thoughts  at  Jenin,  lying,  as  they  do,  so  near  at  hand. 
Bedouins  had  pitched  their  black  tents  in  the  quiet  recess  among  the 
mountains  east  of  the  town,  as  they  hav^e  done  over  the  plain,  more  or 
less,  since  the  earliest  history.  To  such  wanderers,  accustomed  only  to 
the  short-lived  "pastures  of  the  wilderness,"  the  attractions  of  a  mighty 
oasis  like  Esdraelon  are  hardly  less  than  those  of  some  Island  of  the 
Blessed  to  voyagers  on  the  ocean  waste.  Again  and  again  since  the 
days  of  Gideon,  and  doubtless  long  before  them,  it  has  been  covered 
with  their  camels  "like  the  sand  Avhich  is  by  the  sea-shore  innumer- 
able," when  war,  famine,  or  the  desire  of  rich  quarters  has  brought 
them  across  the  Jordan.  So  late,  indeed,  as  1870,  they  were  so  num- 
erous that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  plain  was  tilled  for  fear  of 
them;  but  Turkish  cavalry,  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  taught  the 
lawless  invaders  such  a  lesson  that  they  fled  to  their  deserts,  whence, 
however,  they  return  as  often  as  the  weakness  of  the  Government 
gives  an  opportunity.     Thus  in  1877,  when  Turkey  was  in  a  death- 
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struggle  with  Russia,  they  reappeared  in  great  numbers,  and  levied 
black-mail  on  the  defenceless  peasants,  but  since  then  they  have  been 
afraid  to  venture  on  such  predatory  incursions.  The  area  of  cultiva- 
tion is  consequently  extending  now  that  safety  seems  more  assured, 
but  much  land  is  still  covered  with  thistles  and  rank  wild  growths. 
Growing  corn,  millet,  sesame,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  much  besides,  with 
magnificent  returns,  the  soil  only  wants  population  to  turn  it  to  profit. 
There  are  splendid  perennial  springs  on  the  west ;  and  even  in  the  hot 
months  water  enough  is  running  to  waste  below  the  hills  to  irrigate 
almost  any  extent  of  surface.  Witli  such  a  soil,  practically  inexhaus- 
tible, what  returns  might  be  obtained! 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  pass  close  to  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  whose 
estimate  of  the  value  of  human  life  is  cynically  low;  but  the  swarthy 
Arabs  did  us  no  harm — from  fear,  no  doubt,  rather  than  from  con- 
science. As  one  looked  north,  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  plain 
seemed  green,  but  peasants  were  still  busy  ploughing  and  sowing. 
Fertility,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  reigned  over  all  the  undulations 
around;  but  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  Galilsean  mountains 
beyond,  to  the  north,  were  in  their  upper  tracts  stony  and  barren.  The 
little  village  of  Jelbon — a  very  wretched  place,  more  than  500  feet 
above  Jenin,  from  which  it  lies  about  seven  miles  east — marks  the 
beginning  of  the  isolated  mass  of  Gilboa,  which  rises  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  summits  to  the  north  and  west:  the  highest  of  them  being  over 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly  500  feet  higher  than  Jelbon.  The 
poverty  of  the  defenceless  peasants  was  a  commentary  on  the  presence 
of  the  villainous  Arabs  in  their  neighborhood.  To  the  north  of  their 
hamlet,  strips  of  thorns  and  thistles  alternated  with  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  oak-scrub  covering  the  steep  slopes,  while  countless  wild  flowers 
were  growing  in  every  spot  open  to  the  sun.  Here  and  there  water 
still  lay  in  small  clefts  of  the  rocks,  but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  hills 
was  desolate  and  forbidding;  the  bare  rock,  split  into  thick  beds  of 
loose  stones,  standing  out  everywhere  through  the  brown  and  russet 
of  the  stunted  and  twisted  brush.  One  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
words  in  the  lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan — "Ye 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  tliere  be  rain, 
upon  you,  nor  fields  from  which  offerings  may  be  taken ;  for  there  the 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though 
he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil."^  The  panorama  from  the  heights 
was  very  fine.  To  the  east  lay  a  green  plain  dotted  with  the  black 
tents  of  the  Bedouins.  The  sunken  channel  of  the  Jordan,  here  more 
than  six  miles  broad,  stretched  away  to  the  river,  which  was  flowing 
already  at  a  depth  of  over  700  feet  below  the  sea;  but  Bethshan,  the 
modern  Beisan,  which  lies  in  this  locality,  was  not  visible.  Across 
1  2  Sam.  i.  21. 
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the  winding  bed  of  the  stream,  which  could  be  seen  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, rose  the  noble  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  when  one  turned  his 
back  on  them,  the  great  sweep  of  Esdraelon  wearied  the  eye  with  its 
details,  while  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  with  snowy 
Hermon  ever  towering  above  all,  mingled  the  earth  with  the  heavens. 

The  way  now  again  led  west,  over  a  very  rough  road,  up,  down,  and 
across  glens,  plains,  and  slopes,  to  the  village  of  Deir  Guzaleh.  From 
a  distance  Gilboa  appears  one  great  mass,  but  it  is  a  network  of  hills. 
Arraneh,  west  of  Deir  Guzaleh,  on  the  spur  north  of  Jenin,  boasts  of  a 
good  spring,  and  of  some  olives  and  other  trees  within  cactus-hedges, 
and  lies  on  the  road  from  Jenin  to  Zerin,  which  is  about  four  miles  to 
the  north.  Facing  the  great  plain,  this  side  of  Gilboa  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  scene  of  Saul's  defeat  by  the  Philistines.  As  we  know,  he 
pitched  his  tents,  before  the  fatal  battle,  by  the  "fountain  which  is  in 
Jezreel"^ — a  full  spring  flowing  out  in  front  of  the  modern  village. 
A  number  of  cisterns  still  found  at  different  points  as  you  go  north 
speak  of  a  much  denser  population  in  other  times;  some  of  them, 
including  a  tank  thirty-seven  paces  broad,  occurring  at  spots  now,  and 
perhaps  for  ages,  quite  uninhabited  and  forsaken.  The  easy  slopes  of 
Gilboa  along;  this  side  must  have  offered  little  hindrance  to  the  Philis- 
tine  chariots,  which  had  already  made  their  way  to  Esdraelon  over 
much  rougher  ground,  and  could  easily  pursue  the  fugitive  Hebrews 
until  they  were  utterly  scattered. 

Jezreel  stood,  in  olden  times,  on  a  knoll  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
about  100  feet  above  the  plain.  On  the  south  the  ascent  is  very  grad- 
ual, but  on  the  north  and  north-east  the  slopes  are  steep  and  rugged. 
Crossing  the  knoll,  you  come  unexpectedly,  in  the  valley  on  the  north- 
ern side,  upon  two  springs,  one  Ain  Jalud,  the  other  Ain  Tubaun, 
where  the  Crusaders  are  said  to  have  been  miraculously  fed  for  three 
davs  on  the  fish  of  the  great  springs  of  the  neighborhood.  At  both 
there  is  a  pool — that  of  Ain  Jalud  about  100  yards  long,  with  miry 
edges.  Numbers  of  women  were  getting  water,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  lying  around.  A  girl,  on  my  asking  for  a  drink,  instantly 
emptied  her  jar,  and  filling  it  afresh,  held  it  up  for  me  till  I  had  had 
enough.  The  valley  leading  down  to  Beisan  may  be  said  to  begin  at 
Ain  Jalud.  It  is  about  a  mile  across  at  Zerin,  and  then  rises  into  a 
mass  of  hills  seamed  with  broad  valleys,  but  divided  on  the  north  from 
the  hills  of  Galilee  beyond  by  a  narrow  but  deep  bay  of  the  great 
plain.  Of  this  triangle  of  hills  Jebel  Duhy,  "the  Leader,"  is  the  high- 
est, rising  in  a  lofty  cone  more  than  1,000  feet  above  Jezreel.^  The 
top  is  a  mass  of  basalt  fragments,  memorials  of  primeval  eruptions; 
it  commands  a  magnificent  view,  stretching  from  Ebal  to  Safed,  and 
from  the  sea  to  the  great  hills  beyond  the  Ilauran. 
1  ISam.  xxix.  1.    2  Zeiin,  402  feet  above  the  sea;  Jebel  Duliy,  1,690  feet. 
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Little  more  than  a  mile  south-west  lies  the  village  of  Solam,  the 
ancient  Shunem,  about  200  feet  above  the  plain^ — a  poor  hamlet  of 
rough,  flat-roofed  stone  huts,  with  some  fruit-trees  beside  it — the  cen- 
tre of  the  Philistine  position,  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa.^  It  thus 
faced  the  army  of  Saul,  which  lay  a  little  more  than  two  miles  off,  to 
the  south,  with  its  back  to  Gilboa  and  its  front  towards  the  enemy  on 
the  north.  Kavines  leading  south  facilitated  the  approach  of  the  foe, 
and  the  narrow  plain  in  front,  still  more  than  the  gentle  slopes  at  the 
west  of  Gilboa,  would  expose  the  Israelites  on  both  front  and  flank  to 
the  attack  of  the  dreaded  chariots.  14iis  was  bad  enough,  but  worse 
was  to  ibllow,  for  the  astute  Philistine  general  contrived  to  march  at 
least  part  of  his  army  to  Aphek,  the  modern  Fakua,  ^  i'ar  to  the  rear  of 
Saul's  force,  so  that  retreat  in  any  direction  was  well-nigh  impossible. 
The  unhai)py  king  was  thus  almost  surrounded.  With  a  mind  full  of 
superstitious  fear,  especially  since  the  doom  pronounced  on  himself  and 
his  house  by  the  Prophet  Samuel,  a  despairing  trust  in  tlie  necroman- 
cers whom  he  had  shortly  before  hunted  down*  led  him  to  set  out,  by 
night,  to  consult  an  old  woman  at  Endor,  a  hamlet  between  two  and 
three  miles  beyond  Shunem,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of  the  hills. 
He  had  thus  to  get  past  the  Philistines,  who  lay  between  him  and  that 
place,  and  he  must  have  crept  and  glided  in  the  darkness,  as  he  best 
could,  behind  every  fold  of  the  ground  or  shoulder  of  the  hills,  in  fear 
at  every  turn  of  being  caught  by  the  enemy.  The  mud  hovels  of  the 
modern  Endor  cling  to  the  bare  and  stony  hill-side,  in  which  caves 
have  been  dug,  apparently  in  recent  times,  for  marl  with  which  to  mix 
up  mortar.  One,  however,  may  well  be  ancient:  that  from  which 
flows  the  perennial  spring  Ain  Dor — "the  Fountain  of  Dor" — which 
gives  its  name  to  the  spot.  We  are  wont  to  think  of  witches  as  asso- 
ciated with  caves,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  doing  so  in  Saul's  case. 
We  only  know  that,  when  left  unanswered  by  God,  either  "by  dreams, 
by  Urim,  or  by  prophets,"^  the  unfortunate  king  met  and  consulted  the 
sorceress  somewhere  near  this  fountain.  Faint-hearted  at  the  result  of 
the  unholy  conference,  and  feeble  from  hunger,  he  was  in  no  condition 
for  the  battle  on  the  morrow.  He  could  not  retreat,  for  he  had  the 
steep  northern  face  of  the  hills  behind  him,  and  perhaps  it  was  while 
he  had  been  away  at  Endor  that  the  Philistines  had  moved  south-east 
to  Aphek,  cutting  him  off  from  flight  in  that  direction  also,  should  he 
be  defeated.  The  charge  of  the  enemy  thus  found  Israel  well-nigh 
helpless,  and  resistance  once  overcome  in  front,  the  chariots  had  free 
sweep  on  the  fugitives  from  the  west,  while  the  archers,  spearmen,  and 
other  troops  at  Aphek  could  cut  them  off"  as  they  fled. 

Shunem   is  famous  not  only  for  its  connection  with  the  battle  of  Gil- 

1  Shunem,  440  feet  above  the  sea;  plain,  at  foot  of  the  hill,  260  feet  above  the  sea.    2  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4.    3  1  Sam.xxix.  1.    4  1  Sam.xxviii.3.    5  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6. 
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boa,  but  for  the  touching  story  of  the  Shunammite  woman  and  her  son. 
The  village  consists  of  a  few  mud  huts,  with  a  garden  of  lenioii-trees 
inside  a  cactus-hedge,  and  a  fountain  and  trough.  But  it  mav  have 
been  more  dignified  in  the  days  when  it  was  proud  of  sending  as  a  wife 
to  King  David  the  fairest  virgin  to  be  found  in  Israel.^  The  "aliveh," 
or  upper  chamber,  built  for  the  Prophet  Elisha,  is  a  familiar  feature  in 
Palestine;  such  structures  on  the  roof  being  very  common. ^  The 
words  of  the  kindly  hostess  may  be  translated,  perhaps  more  correctly 
than  in  our  version,  "Let  us  make,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  upper  chamber 
with  walls,"  in  contrast  to  the  mere  awnings  of  branches,  with  open 
sides,  set  up  in  summer  on  the  roofs.  Such  was  the  "summer  parlor" 
in  which  Eglon  of  Moab  was  sitting  alone  when  he  was  murdered  by 
Ehud:^  and  David  betook  himself  to  a  similar  one  "over  the  g-ates" 
to  weep  for  Absalom.^  Thither,  also,  the  broken-hearted  widow  of 
Zarephath^  carried  the  corpse  of  her  son  and  laid  it  out  to  await  burial ; 
for  a  stair  to  the  roof,  from  the  outside,  makes  access  to  the  "  aliyeh  " 
■easy,  without  going  through  the  inner  court  on  which  the  backs  of  all 
the  houses  open.  Ahaz  had  altars  to  the  heavenlv  bodies  on  the  top 
of  his  "  upper  chamber."''^  There  were  also  such  rooms  over  the  great 
porch  of  the  Temple,'^  some  of  them  very  gorgeous,  for  they  were  over- 
laid with  gold,^  and  we  find  such  "aliyehs"  in  the  new  streets  of  Jeru- 
-salem  when  Nehemiah  was  rebuilding  it, ^  just  as  we  find  them  there 
now.  The  Shunanmiite  ladj^'s  house  must  have  been  of  a  superior  class 
to  have  such  a  structure  raised  upon  it,  though  the  accommodation 
may  not,  after  all,  have  been  very  imposing.  But  with  its  pallet — per- 
haps a  palm-leaf  or  straw  mat — its  table,  its  stool,  its  lamp,  and  the 
free  access  to  it  possible  at  all  times  from  the  outer  stairs,  it  was  no 
doubt  a  delightful  haven  of  rest  to  the  prophet  on  his  journey's  from 
Carmel,  where  as  a  rule  he  lived,  to^his  native  hamlet  Abel  Meholah, 
"  the  Meadow  of  Dancing,"  now  called  Ain  Helweh,^^  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  below  Beisan.  The  poor  woman  must 
have  found  it  a  very  long  ride  to  Carmel,  under  the  burning  glow  of  a 
harvest  sun,^^  with  no  shade  at  any  point,  as  she  urged  her  ass  over  the 
weary  plain,  which  to  her  no  doubt  seemed  endless  that  day.  But  a 
mother's  love  can  bear  up  a  frail  body  under  a  terrible  strain. 

1  1  Kings  i.  3.  2  2  Kings  iv.  10.  3  Judg.  iii.  20,  2.3—25.  4  2  Sam.  xviii.  33.  5  1  Kings  xvii.  17.19. 
6  2  Kings  xxiii.  12.  7  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11.  8  2  Chrou.  iii.  9.  9  Neli.  iii. 31.  10  See  TetU  Workin 
I'alaitine.    11  2  Kings  iv.  24. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

BEISAN,    JEZREEL,    NAIN. 

The  Wady  Jalnd,  which  leads  down  to  Beisan,  is  about  twelve  miles 
long,  siukiiiu  about  800  feet  before  it  reaches  that  place,  the  Bethshan 
of  the  i^ible.  Tlie  modern  village  and  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous 
city  stand  on  the  crest  of  a  slope,  which  is  about  800  feet  above  the 
steep  side  of  the  sunken  ciiainiel  of  the  Jordan,  to  which  it  descends. 
The  (^pen  space  around  tlie  ancient  city  is  about  six  miles  from  east  to 
west,  but  tlie  eastern  spurs  of  (jdb(ja  approach  cUjse  to  the  north  of  the 
ruins.  The  vallev  by  winch  the  descent  is  made  from  Zerin,  or 
Jezreel,  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  gradually  widening  as 
it  nears  tlie  ojjcu  conntrv.  On  the  soutliern  side  of  the  valley  the  hills 
round  olf  two  miles  before  reaching  Beisan,  and  trend  south,  at  a  dis- 
tance ol'  fro  II  h)nr  to  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  leaving  a  long  and 
broad  jilaiii  of  sui-passing  fertility  at  their  base.  The  stream  of  Ain 
Jalud  I'uns  down  the  valley  from  Zerin,  and  there  are  many  other 
streamlets  which  flow  through  the  Beisan  meadows,  turning  them, 
over  a  wide  space,  into  very  marshy  ground,  though  the  remains  of 
ancient  aqueducts  sliow  that  in  former  times  they  were  utilized  for 
irrigation.  Tlie  descent  of  the  valley  is  very  rough,  and  as  the  open 
plain  is,  e.Kcept  in  small  spots,  quite  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  past 
greatness  of  the  locality  is  m  large  measure  left  to  the  imagination. 
A  huue  mound,  or  "tell,"  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bethshan,  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  100  feet  near  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills.  The  mod- 
ern villaue  IS  a  iniserable  hamlet  of  about  sixtv  mud  lints,  built  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  tlie  ancient  site,  with  a  marshy  rivulet  making  its 
slow  way  through  the  place.  The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city 
could  not  have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles,  for  the  whole  hill  is 
covered  with  ruins,  the  character  of  which  proves  that  in  later  times 
Bethshan  must  have  been  a  city  of  tem[)les;  pillars  which  once 
belonged  to  such  buildings  being  numerous.  The  stones  of  these,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  ruins,  are  of  black  basalt;  the  great  "tell"  itself 
being  appai'ently  the  basaltic  cone,  partly  worn  away,  of  an  ancient 
volcano.  An  amphithentre,  portions  of  which  are  in  almost  perfect 
preservation,  can  still  be  traced  along  a  semicircle  of  neai'lv  200  feet, 
though  the  rank  weeds  j^row  high  over  the  stones.  The  Jalud  long 
ago  wore  for  itself  a  deep  channel  just  below  tlie  "tell,"  and  is  still 
crossed  by  a  fine  lloniaii  arch.  Thick  wails,  perhaps  those  on  which 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  hung  up,  once  surrounded  the 
top  of  the  hill,  poss.bly  enclosing  the  city  of  those  earlv  times.  It 
was  a   boldly  venturous  deed  of  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  to  come  by 
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night  and  carry  off  tlie  dishonored  remains,  and  it  shows  that  Saul's 
bravery  in  once  rescuing  their  city  had  not  been  forgotten  by  its  inhab- 
itants.^ Just  west  of  the  modern  village,  almost  buried  in  the  soil 
and  weeds,  another  memorial  of  Koman  days  may  be  traced — the 
remains  of  a  great  oblong  circus  or  hippodrome,  280  feet  in  length  and 
over  150  feet  broad.  Ancient  walls  can  be  made  out  round  the  whole 
"tell,"  at  a  wide  distance  from  it,  marking  the  limits  of  the  city  when 
under  the  Eomans  it  had  grown  to  great  dimensions.  The  name  it 
then  bore  was  Scythopolis,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  clearly  known. 

It  was  by  the  fords  near  Bethshan,  and  by  the  ascent  of  Ain  Jalud, 
that  the  Midianites  entered  the  great  upper  plain  in  the  days  of  Gideon. 
Bethshan  had  then  long  been  a  town  or  village,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  travels  of  a  Mohar  in  the  days  of  Eameses  II.,  the  oppressor  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt.  There  are  a  number  of  fords  over  the  Jordan  in 
the  Beisan  plain,  by  any  of  which  the  fierce  Ishmaelites  may  have 
crossed;  among  others  that  of  Abarah,  apparently  the  Betliabara 
where  John  baptized.^  The  oldest  manuscripts,  indeed,  have 
"Bethany"  instead  of  Bethabara,  but  Bathania — "Soft  Soil" — was  the 
name  of  Bashan  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  thus  Bethabara  was  in 
Bethany,  so  that  both  readings  are  correct,  and  at  first  were  probably 
both  in  the  sacred  text.  Critics  have  made  a  great  point  of  the  sup- 
posed error  of  the  Evangelist,  in  speaking  of  "Bethany"  as  being 
"beyond  Jordan,"  but  they  have  only  shown  by  their  acuteness  the 
w^orthlessness  of  many  of  the  clever  points  supposed  to  be  made  against 
the  Gospels. 

Streaming  over  some  of  these  fords,  "the  Midianites,  and  the  Amal- 
ekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east"  forced  their  way  up  the  Wady-el- 
Jalud,  and  spread  themselves  over  Esdraelon,  "with  their  cattle  and 
their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,  for  both  they  and  their 
camels  were  without  number." ^  The  scene  of  Gideon's  victory  must 
have  been  near  the  descent  to  Beisan;  the  description  of  the  battle,  tlie 
flight,  and  the  pursuit  pointing  to  this;  but  there  has  been  question 
of  late  years  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  Ain  Harod — "the  Spring  of 
Trembling."  Gideon  was  encamped,  we  read,  on  Mount  Gilead,*  which, 
in  this  case,  must  be  understood  as  ISIount  Jalud — some  portion  of  the 
mass  of  the  Gilboa  hills,  whether  at  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the 
great  wady  is  not  known.  The  spring  Jalud,  near  Zerin,  or  Jezreel, 
has  generally  been  recognized  as  the  scene  of  Gideon's  test  of  the 
quality  of  his  followers,  but  Captain  Conder  is  in  favor  of  Ain-el- 
Jemain,  "the  Fountain  of  the  Two  Troops,"  a  large  spring  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  where  they  trend  to  the  south,  on  the  under  corner  of  the 
wad^^,  exactly  west  of  Beisan.  Gideon's  force,  encamped  on  the  hills 
above  the  sloping  valley,  consisted  of  men  of  Manasseh,  his  own  tribe, 

1  1  Sam.  xi.  4-11 ;  xxxi.  12.    2  John  i.  28.    3  Judg.  vi.  3—5.    4  Judg.  vii.  3. 
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and  of  Zebulun,  Naplitali,  and  Aslier,  from  the  north  of  the  great 
plaiu,  tbe  districts  most  aftected  by  the  invaders,  though  troops  of 
Arabs  had  scoured  the  land  even  so  far  south  as  Gaza.^  Having  win- 
nowed his  little  band  of  heroes  of  all  faint  hearts  by  the  test  imposed 
at  "the  Spring  of  Trembling,"  Gideon  could  count  on  them.  Yet, 
before  acting,  he  resolved  to  see  for  himself  the  condition  of  the  enemy, 
Descending  by  night  the  low  slope  of  the  hill  in  the  folds  of  which  his 
men  were  hidden,  he  crept,  with  his  servant,  towards  the  vast  encamp- 
ment. The  valley  was  full  of  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  and  both  within 
and  around  these  multitudes  slept,  with  their  numberless  camels  at 
rest  in  their  midst.  A  dream  of  one  of  the  host  told  to  his  fellow — 
how  a  barley  cake,  which  had  rolled  down  from  the  hills  above,  had 
struck  and  overthrown  one  of  the  tents — seemed  an  omen  of  success, 
on  hearing  which  Gideon  stole  back  to  the  heights  to  organize  his 
attack.  Dividing  his  three  hundred  men  into  three  companies,  he 
provided  each  man  with  a  torch,  the  burning  end  of  which  he  was  to 
hide  within  an  earthen  pitcher,  as  is  still  done  in  Egypt  by  tlie  watch- 
men;  with  their  swords  at  their  sides,  and  trumpets  in  their  hands, 
they  were  to  march  silently  to  three  points,  which  were,  perhaps,  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of  the  valley  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  and  thus  to 
the  west  of  the  host;  and  at  a  given  signal  they  were  to  break  the  jars, 
swing  the  torches  into  brightness,  peal  a  great  blast  from  eacli  trumpet, 
and  raise  the  temble  war-cry  of  Israel.  Sentinels  are  unknown  in 
Arab  armies,  nor  were  there  any  pickets  to  prevent  the  three  hundred 
from  a))proaching  close.  Awakened  in  a  moment,  through  all  its 
length,  by  the  echoing  shouts;  alarmed  by  the  seemingly  countless 
lights  moving  on  all  side;  confused  by  the  wild  triumphant  flourishes 
of  the  war-horns — the  vast  multitude,  unprepared  for  attack,  fled  this 
way  and  that,  with  loud  cries  that  increased  the  dismay.  Each  saw  a 
foe  in  his  neighbor,  for  darkness  made  it  impossible  to  know  one  from 
another.  Flight  seemed  the  only  safety.  The  steep  descent  to  the 
Jordan  was  the  way  to  their  native  wilderness,  and  down  it  they  rushed 
in  headlong  rout,  some  south  by  Abel  Meholah,  across  the  Jordan 
fords;  others  by  the  fords  at  Bethabara,  beyond  Beisan,  and  those  in 
the  same  locality  near  it:  the  foe  close  at  their  heels  till  they  had 
reached  the  recesses  of  the  eastern  desert.  Two  of  their  emirs — Oreb, 
"the  Raven,"  and  Zeeb,  "the  Wolf" — were  slain  by  the  way;  while 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  their  two  principal  leaders,  fell  in  a  second  bat- 
tle, in  the  wilderness.  The  men  of  Peniel  and  Succoth,  who  had 
refused  to  help  in  the  pursuit,  felt  the  vengeance  of  their  brethren 
when  the  final  trium(>h  had  been  secured,  their  elders  being  whipped 
with  the  thorny  branches  of  the  acacia,  a  punishment  under  which 
they,  in  all  likelihood,  died.  Thus  ended  the  most  signal  victory  ever 
wrought  in  Israel. 
1  Judg.  vi.  1. 
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Jezreel  and  its  neigliborhood  are  famous  for  yet  other  incidents  in 
the  historj^  of  the  Tribes.  It  was  near  this  city  that  in  later  years  the 
best  king  Judah  ever  had,  met  an  early  death.  The  northern  kingdom 
had  alread}^  been  destroj-ed,  and  Egypt,  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  was 
eager  to  win  back  Western  Asia  from  the  now  feeble  liands  of  Assjn-ia. 
Josiah,  himself  coveting  the  territory  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  perhaps 
desirous  to  be  ]oyal  to  Nineveh,  his  ally,  madly  resolved,  against  all 
advice,  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian  armv  that  had  marched  up 
the  sea-coast  plain  and  entered  Esdraelou,  on  its  way  to  Lebanon  and 
the  Euphrates.^  Pharaoh  had  generously  urged  him  not  to  expose 
himself  to  defeat,  and  had  disclaimed  all  intention  of  injuring- him  ;  but 
he  rushed  on  his  fate,  and  fell,  soie  wounded  hy  the  archers,  in  the 
plain  of  Megiddo,  near  a  place  known  as  Iladadrimmon^  apparently 
after  tlie  name  of  the  chief  Syrian  god — Rimmon,  "the  Thunderer." 
Eemoved  from  his  war-chariot  to  a  second  which  was  kept  in  reserve, 
and  was  perhaps  more  suitable  for  an  ambulance,  he  was  carried  to 
Jerusalem  to  die..  The  disaster  was  appalling  for  Judah,  for  he  was 
scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  shown  himself  a  splendid  king. 
The  nation  forthwith  began  to  decline.  Loud  and  terrible  was  the 
waihng  for  the  slain  monarch ;  so  terrible,  that  Zechariah  can  imagine 
no  language  more  fitted  to  picture  the  wailing  of  the  House  of  David 
and  of  Jerusalem  when  they  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
than  b}^  saying  that  "there  shall  be  a  great  lamentation  and  mourning, 
as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo." 2  So 
deep,  indeed,  had  the  remembrance  of  the  great  battle  sunk  into  the 
heart  of  the  Jew,  that  St.  John  gives  the  name  of  Armageddon — "  the 
Hill  of  Megiddo" — to  the  gathering-place  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  for 
the  final  decisive  battle  against  the  kingdom  of  God.^  No  wonder  the 
Chronicler  tells  us  that  "all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah," 
and  that  Jeremiah,  in  a  lost  book,  "lamented  for  Josiah;  and  all  the 
singing  men  and  the  singing  women  spake  of  him  in  their  lamenta- 
tions to  this  day,  and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel;  and  behold 
they  are  written  in  the  lamentations."^ 

Hadadrimmon  is  identified  by  St.  Jerome  with  the  present  hamlet 
of  Eummaneh,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  Carmel  side  of  Esdraelon, 
about  eight  miles  slightlj'  south-west  from  Zerin  or  Jezreel;  and 
Megiddo  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Ledjun,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  Roman 
Legio,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Rummaneh,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  Captain  Conder,  however,  finds  Megiddo  in  the  ruined  site 
El-]S[u)edda,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  the  Beisan  plain,  about  three 
miles  south-west  from  that  old  city.  The  question  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  as  yet  decisively  settled. 
1  2Kingsxxiii.29;  2  Chron.  XXXV.  20,  22.   2  Zech.  xll.  IL   SKev.xrl.  16.   4  2  Oiron,  xxxv.  25. 
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Still  another  grent  battle  in  Scripture  history  is  associated  with  these 
localities— that  of  Barak  over  Sisera,  which  1  should  iiave  mentioned 
before  that  won  by  Gideon.  The  oppressor  of  Israel  at  the  time  was 
Jahm,  King-  of  Ilazor,  a  place  near  the  Lake  of  Merorn  or  lluleh. 
llostdity  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  of  this  district  dated 
from  the  time  of  Joshua,  for  they  had  fought  bitterly  against  him.^ 
Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  Issachar,  being  the  nearest,  suffered  most  at 
J;ib.n's  hand,  and  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war,  but  they  were 
joined  by  the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin  from  tlie 
soutli  of  tlie  great  plain.  Barak,  with  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who 
was  the  heroine  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  had  encamped  on  the 
broad  top  of  ]\Iount  Tabor,-  which  rises  1,500  feet  above  the  plain,  to 
the  north  of  Endor,  at  the  edge  of  tlie  Galilgean  hills.  The  forces  of 
Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin  and  his  allies,  with  900  iron  chariots,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  plain  near  Megiddo,  where  the  numerous  springs  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Esdraelon  unite  to  form  the  Kishon,  the  course  of 
which,  creeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  is  marked  even  in  the 
dry  season  by  a  string  of  pools  fringed  witii  reeds  and  rushes.  The 
soft  soil  of  the  whole  plain,  indeed,  is  so  furrowed  by  water-courses 
that  a  great  rain,  causing  these  hollows  to  overflow,  for  a  time  con- 
verts the  ground  everywhere  into  a  quagmire.  So  long  as  the  ])lain 
was  dry,  no  |)hice  could  have  better  suited  a  great  chariot-force ;  but 
after  a  storm  the  wheels  were  useless,  and  in  a  case  of  a  defeat,  safety 
lay  only  in  abandoninaf  everything  and  fleeing  on  foot.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  fierce  rainfall,  Barak  rushed  down  from  his  hill-fortress,  and 
assailed  Sisera,  now  helpless,  inflicting  utter  defeat  on  his  vast,  unman- 
ageable army.  The  storm  had  filled  every  hollow  with  a  rushing 
stream,  and  had  swollen  Kislion — "  that  river  of  battles  " — on  which 
the  fugitives  were  driven  back,  so  that  it  swept  them  awav.  Those 
who  could  escape  fled  northwards  bv  the  foot  of  the  liills  to  Ilarosheth, 
now  the  miserable  village  of  El-IIarathiyeh,  where  the  lireat  plain  is 
contracted  to  a  narrow  neck  through  which  the  Kishon,  in  a  uorge 
heavily  fringed  with  oleanders,  passes  into  the  plain  of  Acre.  Here, 
they  could  cross  to  their  own  Galilee  by  low  liills,  now  covered  with 
scrub-oak,  and  once  among  the  northern  mountains  they  were  compara- 
tively safe. 

Sisera  himself  fled  in  an  opposite  direction.  Reaching  the  slopes  of 
Tabor,  he  made  for  the  lava  plateau  four  or  five  miles  behind  the 
lower  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  where  stood  the  tent  of  Ileber  the 
Kenite — not  far  from  the  village  of  Kadish,  overlooking  the  waters. 
We  all  know  the  result,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
"leben,"  or  sour  goats'-milk,  which  Jael  gave  him,  is  a  strong  soporific, 
under  the  influence  of  which,  in  addition  to  his  exhaustion,  the  unfor- 

1  Josh.  xi.  1—12.    2  Judg.  iv.  6. 
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tunate  man  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  treacherous  murderer,  who,  though 
a  heroine  according  to  Arab  notions,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very 
questionable  saint  according  to  ours.  The  defeat  took  place,  most 
probably,  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  rains,  and  if  so,  this  may 
give  a  literal  vividness  to  the  words  of  Deborah  that  "  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera,"i  for  the  annual  showers  of  meteors  are 
most  frequent  about  November,  and  if  seen  by  the  terrified  fugitives, 
would  seem  an  awful  sign  of  celestial  wrath  pursuing  them  to  their 
destruction. 

Jezreel  was  once  the  second  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  but 
has  now  slirunk,  as  I  have  said,  into  a  few  wretched  huts.  High  over 
these  rise  the  broken  walls  of  an  old  tower,  possibly  on  the  site  of  the 
lofty  royal  palace-castle,  from  the  top  of  which  warders  were  at  all 
times  on  the  look-out  to  announce  any  approaching  danger.  The  view 
from  it  ranges  far  and  wide,  in  every  direction.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  the  town  was  famous  for  its  iron  chariots,  and  proved  a  diffi- 
cult place  for  the  Hebrews  to  take  ;2  but,  once  wrested  from  them,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.^  In  later  times  Ahab  built  a 
palace  in  it,*  with  gardens  reaching  up  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill, 
where,  doubtless,  also  lay  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  to  get  which  Jezebel 
committed  the  hideous  crime  that  ultimately  ruined  her  husband's 
houSe.^  A  temple  was  raised  in  the  place  by  the  queen  to  Astarte, 
with  a  staff  of  four  hundred  priests.^  Everything  was  on  the  scale  of 
luxury  which  we  might  expect  from  a  king  who  built  a  palace  coated 
over  with  ivory — perhaps  in  this  very  Jezreel.  In  the  midst  of  the 
enclosed  groves,  which  were  watered  by  the  abundant  fountains  near,'^ 
lay  a  fine  garden-house,  and  above  this  rose  the  lofty  watch-tower.^ 
Looking  out  from  this  high  vantage-ground  down  the  ravine  towards 
the  Jordan,  the  warder  once  had  momentous  news  to  announce  to  those 
below.  Up  the  ascent  flew  some  chariots,  one  leading  the  way,  and  in 
it  Jehu,  the  head  of  Joram's  army,  wdio  had  conspired  against  his 
master  and  was  on  his  way  to  destroy  Jezebel  and  her  race.  "  I  see  a 
company,"  cried  the  look-out,  "and  the  driving  is  like  the  driving  of 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nirashi,  for  he  driveth  furiously."  A  few  niinutes 
later,  Joram,  who  though  still  weak  with  a  recent  wound  at  Eamoth 
Gilead,  had  gone  out  in  his  chariot  to  meet  his  general,  lay  with  the 
arrow  of  Jehu  through  his  heart,  in  the  field  of  Naboth,  bought  by  his 
father  and  mother  at  the  heavy  price  of  murder  and  its  curse.^  Once 
more  behind  his  horses,  Jehu  rushed  on  to  Jezreel,  passing  under  the 
windows  far  u])  in  the  wall  of  the  palace  which  must  have  been  built 
on  the  line  of  the  town  wall.  But  the  evil  news  of  her  son's  death 
had  already  reached  the  now  aged  mother,  or  perhaps  she  had  seen  the 

1  Judg.  V.  20.    2  Josh.  xvii.  16.    3  Josh.  xix.  18.    4  1  Kings  xviii.  45.    5  1  Kings  xxi.  1.    61  Kings 
xvl.  33;  2  Klngsx.  11.    7  2  Kings  ix.  27.    8  2  Kings  ix.  17.    9  2  Kings  ix.  24,  25. 


Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  ^ate  of 
the  city,  beheld,  th^re  was  a  dead  man  car- 
ried out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.  .  .  .  And  when  the  Lord 
saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said 
unto  her.  Weep  not.  And  he  came  and 
touched  the  bier  :  and  they  that  bare  it  stood 
still.  And  he  said,  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise. 

And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began 
to  speak.     And    he   delivered   him   to   his 
mother. — St.  Luke  vii.  13-15. 
NAIN  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  SLOPE  OF  MT.  TABOR.    (See  page  519.) 
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dismal  tragedy  from  her  lofty  lattice,  and  true  to  lierself  to  the  last,  she 
resolved  to  die  bravely.  Getting  her  maids  to  paint  lier  eyelids,  and 
tire  lier  head,  she  looked  out  comj)osedly  at  one  of  the  windows,  and 
greeted  Jehu  as  he  entered  the  town  gate  with  the  taunting  words, 
"Had  Zimri  peace — did  it  go  well  with  him  who  slew  his  master?" 
Slie  would  have  him  remember  that,  after  a  seven  days'  reign,  Zimri 
was  crushed  by  the  army,  indignant  at  his  usurpation,  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  in  the  flames  of  the  king's  palace,  which  he  had  set  on  fire 
as  his  funeral  pile.  But  such  a  bitter  stab,  at  such  a  moment,  only 
exasperated  the  fierce  soldier.  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  window,  he 
cried  out,  "  Wiio  is  on  my  side  ?  "  "  And  there  looked  out  to  him  two 
or  three  eunuchs.  And  he  said,  Throw  her  down.  So  they  threw  her 
down,  and  some  of  her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  the 
horses ;  and  he  trod  her  under  foot  [of  the  horses]."  Then,  as  now, 
numbers  of  houseless  town  dogs  prowled  round  the  mounds  of  ashes 
and  refuse  in  the  open  space  beside  the  walls,  and  the  taste  of  her  blood 
soon  attracted  so  many  that  when  men  were  sent  out,  after  a  time,  to 
bury  her,  they  found  only  her  skull,  her  I'eet  and  the  palms  of  her 
hands.^ 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  present  village  but  the  tower, 
which  is  used  for  a  khan,  or  resting-place  for  travellers.  The  town 
dogs  follow  you  with  hideous  uproar  as  you  go  through  the  few  streets 
— if  one  can  use  the  word  for  such  a  collection  of  hovels.  The  inhabi- 
tants live  in  perpetual  feud  with  the  Bedouins,  who,  by  violence  or 
theft,  are  continually  plundering  the  poor  peasants. 

Shunem,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,^  lies  about  four  miles  off, 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  side  of  the  great  hill  Neby  Duhy — the 
"Little  Hermon  "  of  the  Nazareth  Christians,  though  this  name  should 
rather  be  given  to  Mount  Tabor — lies  the  ever-sacred  spot  Nain,  where 
our  Lord  raised  the  young  man  to  life  as  he  lay  on  his  bier.  Shunem 
lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  hill,  Nain  on  its  northern,  the 
lofty  peak  being,  in  reality,  only  a  great  basalt  mass,  left  standing  up 
bold  and  steep ;  the  soft  limestone  rocks  through  which  it  once  forced 
itself  from  the  abyss  having  been  washed  away  in  the  course  of  count- 
less ages.  Above  Nain  its  sides  are  a  wild  chaos  of  grey  and  black 
fragments  of  basalt,  which  have  been  split  by  time  from  the  mountain, 
and  give  it  a  very  desolate  appearance.  The  village  now  consists  only 
of  some  wretched  mud  hovels  ;  but  foundations  of  stone  houses,  far 
outside  them,  show  that  it  was  once  larger  and  more  prosperous.  No 
signs  of  its  having  been  walled  remain,  so  that  the  "gate  of  the 
city  "  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  may  have  meant  the  entrance  to  it, 
where  the  houses  began  ;  a  not  uncommon  form  of  speech.^  On  the 
right  of  the  path  from  the  village  are  some  rock-cut  tombs,  reached 

1  2  Kings  ix.  30—36.    2  See  ante,  p.  251.    3  Luke  vli.  11  ff. 
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by  passing  the  hollow  through  which  runs  the  way  from  Nazareth — 
that,  in  all  probability,  used  by  our  Lord  on  His  journey  to  Nain. 
The  mourners  were  carrying  the  body  to  one  of  these  tombs  when 
Christ  met  them,  as  they  advanced  down  the  slope  towards  the  village 
spring.  There  are,  indeed,  tombs  in  the  rocks  to  the  east,  but  a  pro- 
cession to  them  would  not  meet  travellers  from  Nazareth,  whence  our 
Lord  and  the  disciples  were  coming.  There  are  no  attractions  of  trees 
or  gardens  around ;  all  is  bareness  and  poverty  ;  yet  the  remembrance 
of  the  Gospel  story  throws  a  glory  over  the  spot.  You  are  on  the 
very  ground  once  trodden  by  the  Blessed  One  !  Tabor  rises  to  the  north 
about  two  miles  off,  a  rich,  partly-tilled  valley  intervening,  with  a 
great  slope  beyond,  rough  with  scrub-oak,  locust,  arbutus,  lentisk,  and 
terebinth  trees :  a  fair  sight  to  see. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

NAZARETH. 


The  ride  to  Nazareth  from  Jezreel  is  a  tempting  one  for  a  canter — 
smooth  soft  earth  inviting  you  to  let  your  beast  have  his  way  when  he 
wishes  to  hurry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  richer  tract 
of  land,  but  much  of  it  lies  idle,  and  whole  fields  of  thistles  are  to  be 
seen.  Only  one  small  hamlet  lay  on  our  track  over  the  broad  plain, 
which  seemed  to  widen  as  we  advanced,  the  clear  air  leading  strangers 
to  under-estimate  the  distance.  But  the  hamlet  is  a  historical  one, 
for  round  it,  in  1799,  a  great  battle  was  fought  b\^  Kleber  and  Napo- 
leon, in  which  2,100  Frenchmen  routed  25,000  I'urks.  We  were, 
indeed,  passing  over  the  battle-ground  of  Palestine,  where  the  war-cry 
of  Midianites,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Romans,  Crusaders,  Sara- 
cens, French,  and  Turks  had  filled  the  air,  again  and  again,  through 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  At  last  the  foot  of  the  hills  was 
reached,  and  the  horses  began  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  of  1,000  feet 
that  brings  one  to  the  plateau  in  a  Ibid  of  which,  three  miles  back 
among  its  own  hills,  lies  Nazareth.  The  great  cliff  on  the  left,  at  the 
side  of  a  narrow  pass,  has  been  shown,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  as  that 
over  which  His  townsmen  proposed  to  cast  our  Lord,  but  the  scene  of 
the  incident  could  not  have  been  here. 

Sheets  of  smooth  rock ;  fields  of  huge  boulders,  between  which,  at 
times,  there  was  scarcely  room  to  pass  ;  acres  of  loose  stones  of  all  sizes, 
no  path  or  track  visible — parts  so  steep  that  to  hold  on  to  the  horse's 


And  Eli  jail  said  unto 
all  the  people.  Come 
near  unto  me.  And  all 
tlie  jieople  came  near 
unto  him.  And  here- 
]i;nipd  tlie  altar  of  the 
Lord  that  was  broken 

down.  t 

And  E  i  i  j  a  h  took 
twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number 
of  tlie  trilies  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto  jj 
whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  sajing, 
Israel  shall  ie  thy  name  :  and  with  the 
stones  ht'  l.uiltnn  altar  in  tlie  name  of 
the  Lord. — ]  Kings  xviii.  30-33. 
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mane  was  a  help, — everything  unsjieakahly  rough  and  difficult, — 
sucli  was  the  way  up  the  lace  of  the  rocks  to  get  to  the 
table-land  on  whicli  Nazareth  stands.  After  a  time  spots  of 
green  appeared  on  the  wide,  unearthly  desolation,  and  some  lean 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  j)icking  up  ])oor  montlil'uls  among  the  stones. 
Fnrtlier  on  was  a  larger,  but  still  veiy  small,  spot  of  green.  Goats 
and  slieep  alone  could  find  sustenance  in  such  a  weird  ])lace.  After  an 
hour's  ride,  during  which  we  |)assed  both  camels  and  donkeys  toiling 
uj)  the  face  of  the  hill  with  heavy  loads,  we  came  to  a  spring  at  the 
wayside,  now  running,  but  dry  in  summer.  At  last,  all  at  once,  a 
small  valley  opened  below,  set  round  with  hills,  and  a  pleasant  little 
town  a|)[)eared  to  the  west.  Its  straggling  houses,  of  white,  soft  lime- 
stone, and  mostly  new,  rose  row  over  row  up  the  steep  slope.  A  fine 
large  building,  with  slender  cypresses  growing  around  it,  stood  nearest 
to  us;  a  minaret  looked  down  a  little  to  the  rear.  Fig-trees,  single 
and  in  clumi)s,  were  growing  here  and  there  in  the  valley,  which  was 
covered  w.th  crops  of  grain,  lentils,  and  beans.  Above  the  town  the 
hills  were  steep  and  high,  with  thin  pasture,  sheets  of  rock,  fig-trees, 
and  now  and  then  an  enclosed  spot.  The  small  domed  tomb-shrine  of 
a  Mahommedan  saint  crowned  the  upper  end  of  the  western  slope. 

Such  was  Nazareth,  the  home  of  our  Lord.  I  had  a  kind  invitation 
from  Dr.  Vartan,  medical  missionary  of  the  Scottish  Society,  but  could 
not  find  his  house  till  I  had  first  discovered  that  of  the  English  mis- 
sionary, by  nationality  a  German,  by  whom  a  man  was  kindly  sent  to 
guide  us  to  our  hospitable  quarters.  The  streets  are  not  more  than 
from  six  to  ten  feet  bi'oad,  causewayed,  but  still  rough,  with  a  gutter 
in  the  centre,  not  always  clean ;  but  many  of  the  houses  are  new,  and 
this  gave  to  the  whole  place  an  air  of  brightness  hardly  seen  outside 
of  Betldehem.  Dr.  Vartan's  house  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is 
reached  by  a  path  cut  zigzag  up  the  steep  white  limestone,  hard 
enough  for  my  tired  horse,  but  harder  still  for  a  tired  man.  Once  on 
the  plateau  above,  however,  I  found  a  wide  stretch  of  level  rock,  on 
which  an  excellent  stone  house  had  been  built,  and  part  of  a  hospital. 
This,  however,  the  Turks,  who  are  jealous  of  everything  English  in 
Palestine,  had  stopped.  Need  T  say  that  the  view  iVom  such  a  height 
was  intensely  interesting?  Tn  the  south  lay  Jezreel,  and  east  of  it  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  the  villaues  of  Nain  and  Eiidor,  the  hills  of 
Gdead,  and  the  top  of  Mount  Ebal ;  to  the  north,  the  snowy  top  of 
Hermon,  the  city  of  Safed,  the  village  of  Se|)plioris,  and  the  plain 
of  Buttauf,  while  from  a  neighboring  hill,  Carmel,  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
and  the  town  of  Haifa  were  in  sitjht. 

Numerous  hills,  not  grassv   like  those  of  EiiLilaiid,  but  bare,  white, 
and  rocky,  thouj^h  here  and  there  fa  ntiv  L;n'en,  shut  ni  Nazareth  f)'om 
the  outer  world;    the  last  heights  of  Galilee,  as  they  melt  away  into 
33 
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tlie  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their  loug,  rounded  tops  have  no  wild 
beauty,  and  there  are  no  ravines  or  shady  woods  to  make  them  roman- 
tic or  picturesque ;  indeed,  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches,  they  are  treeless, 
or  very  nearly  so.  The  level  space  behind  Dr.  Vartan's  residence  was 
an  epitome  of  the  soil  everywhere.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  but  solid  limestone,  on  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to 
grow  anything;  and  yet  the  chaos  of  stones  from  the  house  and  hos- 
pital, and  from  the  friable  surface  generally,  only  needs  water  to  make 
It  exceedingly  fertile.  A  vineyard  had  already  been  planted,  as  well 
as  fig  and  olive  trees,  and  it  will  no  doubt  justify  the  labor  and 
expense. 

There  is  a  nice  little  Protestant  church  at  Nazareth,  with  a  congre- 
gation  drawn  from  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  and  there  is  a 
school  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  152  boys  being  present  when  1  visited 
their  section.  Education,  indeed,  is  the  great  hope  of  Missions. 
"Preaching  is  of  no  use,"  said  the  peo]~ile  of  Cana  of  Galilee  naively  to 
the  missionary:  "give  us  schools."  There  are  five  stations  in  the  vil- 
lages around,  but  it  would  need  the  enthusiasm  and  self-denial  of  a  St. 
Paul  to  do  much  real  good;  so  stony  and  indifferent  is  the  population, 
and  so  poor.  Yet  there  are,  doubtless,  true  Christians  among  them. 
The  Society  for  the  Piomotion  of  Female  Education  in  the  East  has  a 
very  fine  building,  with  eighty-seven  orphan  girls  in  training.  I  went 
over  11  V,  establishment,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  Beautifully 
clenn  and  well-ordered  in  all  respects,  it  was  also  a  model  of  economi- 
cal management :  for  the  maintenance  of  a  girl  for  a  jeixr  was  reckoned 
at  no  more  than  from  seven  to  ten  pounds.  The  Eoman  Catholics 
have  two  sisterhoods,  who  teach  a  school  for  girls ;  the  Franciscan 
monks  have  a  school  for  boys.  There  is  also  a  Greek  Bishop,  and 
with  him  two  or  three  priests,  who  have  another  school  for  boys.  The 
infants  of  the  town  have  a  school  for  themselves,  where  the  attendance 
is  from  seventy  to  ninety ;  the  expense  is  defi'ayed  by  a  lady  in 
America.  Excej)t  in  ■  the  orphanage,  the  teachers,  so  far  as  I  saw, 
were  natives. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  wander  about  the  little  town.  Masterless 
dogs  prowled  about  here,  as  elsewhere,  devouring  all  the  offal  thev 
could  find.  In  one  street  several  houses  were  being  built,  the  stone 
for  them  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
so  steep  is  the  hill.  But  whenever  a  house  is  built,  the  foundations 
are  carefully  laid  on  the  rock,  even  where  the  position  may  require 
heavy  cutting  to  do  so.^  The  towMi  has  no  walls,  and  is  divided  into 
three  districts — the  Greek  quartei',  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Moslem;  the  municipal  authorities  being  a  Caimacam,  or  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  a  Kadi,  or  judge.      The  Franciscans  hnve  a  great 


1 


And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offering 
of  tlie  evening  sncrifice,  that  Elijah  the  prophet 
came  near,  and  said,  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  of  Israel,  let  it  he  known  this  day  that  thou 

art  God  in  Israel.  .  .  .  Then  the  fire  of  tlie  Lord  fell,  and  consumed 

the  burnt  sacrifioe.  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones  and  the  dust,  and 

licked  up  the  water  tlint  was  in  the  trench. 

And  wlien  all  the  ]ieov)lesawit,  they  fell  on  their  faces  :  and  they 

said.  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God  ;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God. — 1  Kings 

xviii.  3G,  38,  39. 
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monastery  and  a  fine  cliurcb,  which,  however,  is  oul)^  150  years  old; 
and  they  claim  several  holy  sites,  though  these  ai-e  of  no  authority. 
There  are,  further,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  hospice  for  pilgrims,  in 
a  nari'ow  street  leading  up  by  steps  between  poor  huts  of  stone  to  a 
lane  where  stands  the  English  church,  which  seats  500  persons,  and 
has  a  parsonage  near  it.  All  these  buildings  are  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  tlie  town. 

The  water  of  Nazareth  is  mainly  derived  from  rain-cisterns,  for  there 
is  only  one  spring,  and  in  autumn  its  sujiply  is  precarious.  A  momen- 
tous interest,  however,  gathers  ai'onnd  this  single  fountain,  for  it  has 
been  in  use  for  immemoi'ial  ages,  and,  no  doubt,  often  saw  the  Virgin 
and  her  Divine  Child  among  those  who  frequented  it  morning  and 
evening,  as  the  mothers  of  the  town,  many  with  children  at  tlieir  side, 
do  now.  The  water  comes  through  spouts  in  a  stone  wall,  under  an 
arched  recess  built  for  shelter,  and  falls  into  a  trough  at  which  a  dozen 
'persons  can  stand  side  by  side.  Thence  it  runs  into  a  square  stone 
tank  at  the  side,  against  which  gossips  at  all  hours  delight  to  lean. 
The  water  that  flows  over  the  top  of  the  trough  below  the  spouts 
makes  a  small  pool  immediately  beneath  them,  and  there  women  wash 
their  linen,  and  even  their  children ;  standing  in  the  water,  ankle-deep, 
their  baggy  trousers — striped  pink  or  green — tucked  between  their 
knees,  while  those  coming  for  water  are  continually  passing  and  repass- 
ing with  tlieir  jars,  empty  or  full,  on  their  lieads.  The  spring  lies  undei 
the  town,  and  as  the  Nazareth  of  ancient  times,  as  shown  by  old  cisterns 
and  tombs,  was  rather  higher  up  the  hill  than  at  present,  the  fountain 
must  in  those  days  have  been  still  farther  away  from  the  houses. 
Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  "brow  of  the  hill"^  may  have  been 
one  of  the  cliffs  above  the  town,  or  one  now  hidden  by  the  houses. 
However,  in  such  a  hilly  place  there  are  precipices  in  many  directions. 
The  open  valley  to  the  west,  now  under  crop,  gives  level  space  for 
threshing-floors,  for  which  it  is  used  after  harvest. 

Looking  up  at  the  banks  of  houses  from  this  point,  the  whiteness  of 
the  new  stone  reflects  a  glare  of  sunlight;  but  it  is  said  that  the  stone 
moulders  away  so  quickly  that  in  fifty  years  a  building  appears  to  be 
of  venerable  age,  and  hence  the  oldest-looking  house  may  be  very  mod- 
ern, in  spite  of  its  decay.  The  fountain,  or  "AYell  of  Nazareth," 
stands  in  a  wide  open  space,  with  a  rough,  intermittent  line  of  olive- 
trees  and  clumps  and  liedges  of  prickly  pear  at  a  good  distance,  leav- 
ing ample  room  for  the  tents  of  travellers,  the  romping  of  children,  and 
the  resting  of  camels  or  flocks.  The  town  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  so  that  it  is  a  small  place,  at  the  best;  the  population  being  made 
up  of  about  2,000  Mahommedaiis,  1,000  Roman  Catholics,  2,500  Greek 
Christians,  and  100  Protestants — not  quite  6,000  in  all:  but  its  growth 
1  Luke  iy.  29, 
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even  to  this  size  is  only  recent,  for  thirty  years  ago  Nazareth  was  a 
poor  vilhige.  The  faet  that  there  is  only  one  spring  seems  to  show- 
that  it  could  at  no  time  have  been  very  large. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  in  the  open  space  at  the  Virgin's  Fountain, 
though  we  lived  at  Dr.  Vartan's.  Sitting  in  them  occasionally,  it  was 
curious  to  notice  the  moving  life  around.  Boys  playing  ball,  just  as 
with  us;  a  girl  in  a  colored  cotton  skirt,  with  a  white  cotton  jacket 
over  it,  carrying  a  water-jar  ou  her  head;  a  passing  string  of  mangy- 
looking  camels;  two  or  three  horses,  picketed  and  feeding;  a  woman  in 
a  black  jacket  and  colored  skirt,  with  a  great  canvas  sack-load  on  her 
head;  a  long-nosed  yellow  dog  prowling  round;  a  donkey  laden  with 
square  tins  of  American  paraffin;  an  old  Greek  priest  with  along 
beard,  and  a  hat  with  the  rim  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom ;  a 
mounted  Arab  with  his  long  s})ear  balanced  across  his  lean  horse, — all 
these  passed  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  It  was  near  the  time  of 
sunset,  and  the  women,  straight  in  the  back  as  soldiers,  were  going  to 
the  well  with  their  jars  on  tlieir  heads,  glorying  in  skirts  and  jackets 
of  all  colors — pink,  scarlet,  blue,  white,  and  sage-green,  among  others. 
Meanwhile,  herds  of  lean  cattle  were  being  driven  in  Irom  the  hills  for 
protection  through  the  night. 

The  Virgin's  Spring  bursts  out  of  the  ground  inside  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  Annnnciation,  which  is  modern,  though  a  church  stood 
on  the  same  site  at  least  as  early  as  A.D.  700.  They  say  tliat  it  was 
at  this  spot  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  the  Virgin;  and  if  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  the  legend,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  contradict 
it.  Indeed,  the  association  of  such,  a  visit  with  the  outflow  of  living^ 
water  from  the  rock  has  a  certain  congruity  that  is  pleasing.  The 
church  is  half  below  ground,  and  the  spring,  rising  freely,  is  led  past 
the  high  altar,  where  it  fills  a  well  for  the  use  of  pilgrims,  and  then 
flows  along  a  conduit  to  the  stone  arch  and  covered  tank,  to  pour  out 
from  the  wall  through  the  metal  spouts.  The  Christian  women,  by 
the  way,  wear  no  veils,  though  they  have  a  gay  handkerchief  l^'ing 
over  the  head,  the  hair  falling  down  the  back  from  beneath  it  in  long- 
plaits.  The  Mahommedan  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  veiled ;  but 
all  the  sex,  alike,  have  drapery  so  slight,  though  it  covers  their  whole 
persons,  that  the  figure  is  displayed  with  a  clearness  very  strange  to 
AVestern  ideas,  though  perfectly  modest.  Instead  of  a  row  of  coins 
over  the  forehead,  such  as  is  worn  by  their  Betlilehera  sisters,  the 
women  of  Nazareth  wear  strings  of  them  at  each  side  of  the  face.  It 
was  doubtless  a  ]iiece  of  money  from  such  a  string  that  had  been  lost 
by  the  woman  in  tlie  parable,^  who  forthwith  lighted  a  lamp  and  swept 
the  house,  and  sought  diligently  till  she  found  it.  With  no  window, 
the  door  giviug  the  only  light,  the  lamp  was  needed  even  by  day ;  an^ 

}  LuHe  XV.  8, 
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vvliere  tlie  woman  was  so  poor  as  to  have  only  ten  coins  in  lier  orna- 
ments, it  IS  easy  to  realize  liuw  p.teons  lier  lament  would  heat  lier  loss, 
and  how  exulting  her  cry  to  her  neighbors  when  she  had  regained  her 
treasure. 

Tiie  shops  of  Nazareth  nre  as  jirimitivc,  one  would  think,  as  tlv^y 
could  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  Unlbi'tuuately,  the  carpen- 
ters have  introduced  the  modern  novelty  of  a  work-bench,  and  t'o 
longer  sit  on  the  floor  besule  the  bojird  at  which  they  work,  as  sotfe 
related  crafts  still  do  elsewhere.  But  their  tools  are  very  simple,  aod 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  them  doing  a  great  deal  at  thedoor-sdl,  in  the 
light,  which  with  us  can  only  bo  done  at  the  bench,  'rhey  sit  on  tho 
groinul  to  drdl  holes  m  wood  or  to  use  the  adze;  but  at  the  best  their 
woi'k  seems  to  us  very  rude.  IJhiclcsm.ths,  Witli  tiiy  bellows  and  fur- 
nace ami  small  anvil,  ti.id  abmiduut  employment  in  shar|)ening  the 
simple  ploughs  and  mattocks  of  tiie  peasantry,  and  making  folding 
kii.ves  for  tiiem,  the  qual.ty  of  which  may  be  Judged  from  their  price, 
which  is  o  ily  twopence  or  threepence.  Slioemakers  also  do  a  good 
trade,  sitt  ng,  like  all  other  workmen  who  can  do  so,  at  the  doc^r  or  in 
the  street;  but  their  skill  is  coiilined  to  slight  short  l)OOts  of  bright- 
colored  leather,  or  to  slippers  without  heels,  which  are  all  that  one  sees, 
as  a  rule,  even  on  the  rouuhest  roads. 

The  contrast  between  the  women  of  Nazareth  and  their  peasant 
s'sters  is  very  strd<ing,  the  supei"ior  circumstances  of  the  townsfolk 
allbrding  them  better  too  1  and  easer  lives  than  the  others  enjoy.  In 
youth  the  figure  of  the  women  of  Palestine  is  often  admirable,  but  the 
matrons  are  verv  shrivelled — parti v,  no  doubt,  fi'om  the  cl mate. 
Young  women  are  cai'eful  to  conceal  the  bosom,  so  i'ar  as  thin  cotton, 
fitting  pretty  closely,  can  do  it;  but  when  they  have  had  families  they 
gi'ow  indilferciit  on  this  po  nt.  Perhaps  this  may  arise  from  the  length 
of  time  they  nurse  their  children,  infants  being  seldom  weaned  under 
two  years  of  age,  and  a  son  may  have  "his  own  milk"  lor  even  double 
that  time,  it  bein.i;  a  common  belief  that  the  longer  a  child  is  kept  at 
the  breast  the  stronger  he  grows.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Hannah 
stayed  fi'om  the  yearly  |)ilgiMiia.L;e  to  Shiloh  for  we  do  not  know  how 
many  years.  Samuel,  however,  was  old  enough  to  be  left  w.th  Eli 
when  she  took  him  to  the  'rabernacle  on  his  being  weaned,'  and  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  consiilered  so  had  he  not  been  a  ])retty  big 
child.  In  allusion  to  the  same  prolonged  nursing,  Isaiah,  asking — 
"Whom  doth  He  teach  knowledge?  An<l  whom  doth  He  make  to 
understand  instruct. o;i  ?  "  answers — " 'i^hose  that  are  weaned  from  the 
milk  and  withdrawn  Irom  the  breasts."^  The  fwangelist,  also,  quot- 
ing from  the  Greek  version  of  the  Psalms,  tells  us  that  God  perfects 
praise  out  of  the  mouths  of  sucklings.^ 

I  1  Sam.  i.  21—23.    2  Isa.  xxviii.  9.    3  Matt.  xxi.  1§, 
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I  did  not  see  such  dirtiness  among  the  Nazareth  children  as  one 
meets  witli  so  often  elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Laud.  Here,  however,  as 
everywhere  else,  fear  of  "the  evil  eye"  is  prevalent.  A  prayer  is 
uttered  before  eating,  lest  that  dreaded  evil  have  been  turned  on  the 
food,  which  in  that  case,  but  for  the  prayer,  would  yield  no  nourish- 
ment. Against  this  mysterious  danger,  children  very  generally  wear 
a  charm  enclosed  in  a  case  on  the  top  of  their  caps;  and  horses  ol'ten 
have  something  of  the  same  kind  on  their  head -gear.  Salt,  sprinkled 
on  children  shortly  after  birth,  is  thought  to  be  a  protection  against  it, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  sprinkled  freely  at  the  circumcision  of 
bo\^s,  which  takes  place  when  they  are  entering  puberty.  This  su- 
perstition in  part  explains  why  it  is  that  children  are  left  so  tilth v; 
since  they  are  thus,  it  is  fancied,  less  in  danger  of  attracting  attention 
from  those  who  might  injure  them  by  a  baleful  look. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

TABOR,  EL-MAHEAKAH,  CAEMEL. 

From  Nazareth  to  Tabor  is  about  seven  miles.  The  road  we  took 
Jed  us  over  the  hills  on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  Long  slopes,  up  and 
down,  characterized  the  whole  ride,  much  of  the  way  being  specially 
interesting  from  its  unusual  wealth  in  trees  and  flowers.  The  carob,  or 
locust-tree,  the  ilex,  the  hawthorn,  the  sumach,  the  laburnum,  and  the 
terebinth  grew  in  numbers,  while  we  came  every  now  and  then  on 
orciiards  of  grey  olives,  green  fig-trees,  pomegranates  with  their  red 
buds  and  o])ening  leaves,  and  almonds  with  their  pink  and  white  blos- 
som. Under  foot  there  was  at  many  points  a  wealth  of  beauty:  flags, 
anemones  of  different  colors,  hyacinths,  buttercups  and  daisies,  wild 
cucumbers,  thistles,  yellow  broom,  dandeli(ms,  wild  mignonette,  and 
cyclamens,  in  great  abundance.  Small  herds  of  black  oxen,  under- 
sized and  lean,  were  to  be  seen  feeding  under  the  care  of  a  sliepherd. 
All  the  hollows  were  fertile,  and  looked  very  pleasing,  with  their 
orchards  and  their  patches  of  grain,  or  other  growths.  Even  the  bare 
slopes  of  grey  rock  were  fretted  with  thivads  of  green,  springing  u|:»  in 
the  chinks,  though  apart  from  these,  some  were  barren  enough.  The 
feet  of  the  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  striking  the  same  spots  age  after 
-age  in  narrow  parts  of  the  way,  had  worn  deep  holes  in  the  soft  rock. 
A  good  proportion  of  the  soil  was  only  tit  for  rough  pasture ;  and  in 
many  places  stones  lay  thick.     Half  an  home's  ride  from  Tabor,  num- 
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erous  oaks,  not  high,  but  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  general  treelessness 
of  the  country,  dotted  the  slopes  as  in  a  park.  A  small  valley,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  separates  the  giant  hill  from  those  around  it; 
and  we  had  the  village  of  Deburieh  on  the  right  as  we  passed  along  the 
low  swell  which  joins  Tabor  to  the  northern  mountains.  Here  the 
oaks  grew  especially  strong  and  large,  giving  the  landscape  a  delight- 
fully English  look.  The  steep  heiglit  now  rose  close  before  us,  thick 
with  leafy  scrub  which  left  no  room  for  ascent  but  by  zigzagging 
through  it  in  a  rudely-made  path,  if  it  can  be  called  a  path.  The 
horses  found  little  difficulty  in  making  their  way,  but  it  took  them 
nearly  an  hour  to  get  to  the  summit.  Tlie  thick  oak-scrub  after  a 
time  grew  thinner,  till  in  some  places  our  track  vv'as  over  bare  rock; 
but  the  very  steep  western  slope  was  much  more  barren  than  the 
northern  by  which  we  were  going  up,  its  surface  showing  hardly  any- 
thing but  a  wilderness  of  Christ-thorn,  scattered  over  the  bare,  weather- 
bleached  limestone  of  which  the  whole  mountain  consists.  The  south- 
ern face  is  nearly  naked.  Seen  from  the  north,  the  hill  swells  up  like 
part  of  a  great  globe ;  from  the  east  it  is  a  broad  cone,  flattened  on  the 
top,  and  from  the  west  it  looks  like  a  wedge  rising  above  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  It  is  in  reality  a  long  oval,  with  its  greatest  width  from 
east  to  west,  its  flat  top  rising  nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  plain 
below.^ 

The  top  of  the  hill  forms  a  long  and  broad  plateau,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  each  way,  sinking  slightly,  from  nearly  all  sides, 
towards  the  centre.  On  the  north-east  side  stands  a  small,  recently- 
built,  Greek  church,  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  little  bell-tower. 
Its  court  was  thronged  with  Eussian  pilgrims,  and  some  dark  and 
unclean-looking  huts  alongside  of  it  supply  cells  for  a  few  monks;  the 
whole  being  shut  in  by  dry  stone  walls,  which  enclose  a  considerable 
space.  The  ground  outside  is  a  strange  mixture  of  culture  and  wild- 
ness.  An  old  road,  only  a  few  feet  broad,  with  low  walls  of  loose 
stone  at  the  sides,  stretches  over  a  hollow  filled  with  oaks  and  otlier 
trees  which  are  dwarfed  to  the  height  of  tall  shrubs,  and  leads  to  a 
door,  iron-railed,  built  into  the  arch  of  tlie  gateway  of  an  old  Crusad- 
ing fortress,  now  in  utter  ruin,  with  wild  growths  on  its  top  and  a 
w.joden  cross  raised  upon  some  stones:  a  touching  sight.  The  narrow 
road  or  path,  with  its  deep  walled  sides,  has  doubtless  seen  fierce  strug- 
gles between  Christian  knight  and  paynim  in  the  old  days,  but  now  it 
leads  to  the  peaceful  loneliness  of  a  Latin  monastery.  Around,  at  our 
feet,  were  sown  patches,  and  tracts  of  pasture;  farther  off,  thorns  had 
their  own  way;  elsewhere  lay  heaps  of  squared  stones  from  long-fallen 
ruins,  with  bushes  and  weeds  of  every  size  and  of  manv  kinds  thrust- 
ino  themselves  up  among  them.  At  tlie  south-east  corner  of  the  table- 
1  Plaiu  at  fuot,  35U  (eet  abuve  the  sea;  Tabor,  1,843  feet  above  the  sea. 
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land  are  the  remains  of  a  once  huge  fortress,  built  by  the  Crusaders. 
Stones  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  carefully  squared,  still  stood  in 
position,  while  on  the  east,  where  the  ground  outside  slopes,  a  deep 
fosse  had  been  dug  as  an  additional  delence.  The  ruins  are  of  different 
ages,  and  show  that  from  the  earliest  times  this  stronghold  of  nature 
has  been  jealously  guarded.  The  Ibundations  of  a  thick  wall  of  larger 
stones  can  be  traced  all  round  the  top.  Walls,  arches,  and  foundations 
of  houses  and  other  buildings  are  everywhere  visible,  as  though  a 
town  had  been  here  as  well  as  a  fortress. 

I  have  good  reason  to  speak  well  of  the  Franciscans  of  Mount  Tabor. 
The  ride,  added  to  daily  hard  exercise  for  weeks  before,  had  tired  me 
exceedingly,  so  that  I  was  thankful  when  we  reached  ihe  Latin  mon- 
astery, a  large  building  of  one  high  story,  inviting  travellers  by  its 
open  doors.  Only  two  monks  were  visible,  botli  young  Italians,  in  the 
brown  cloaks  of  their  Order,  with  a  hood  on  the  back;  their  heads 
shaved  into  the  tonsure,  a  rope  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  sandalled 
feet.  The  room  we  entered  was  long  and  lofty,  and  arched  from  all 
sides,  to  save  timber;  it  was  furnished  with  two  long  tables,  reaching 
from  end  to  end,  some  chairs,  and,  along  each  of  the  side  walls,  a  long 
red  cotton-covered  coucl<,  or  divan.  There  were  some  simple  Scripture 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  at  one  end  portraits  of  the  last  and  the  pres- 
ent Pope,  between  doors  which  opened  into  sleeping-rooms  for  strangers, 
very  nice,  plain,  and  clean,  with  five  beds  in  each.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  room  was  a  very  plain,  glass-faced,  bookcase-like  cupboard. 

The  young  monk,  seeing  how  tired  I  was,  most  kindly  insisted  on 
getting  refreshment,  and  very  soon  had  part  of  the  table  covered  with 
a  nice  white  cloth,  on  which  he  set  a  flask  of  wine,  some  coffee,  eggs, 
bread,  and  a  salad  of  fennel,  lettuce,  and  celery.  As  he  was  doing  so, 
the  bell  of  the  Greek  church  began  to  toll :  a  sound  hateful  exceedingly 
to  his  soul,  as  seen  in  tlie  contemptuous  curl  of  his  nose,  and  heard  in 
some  rather  narrow-minded  expressions.  So  bitter  and  unlovely  is 
sectarian  feeling  every whei'e!  But  he  was  a  good  soul.  Nothing 
would  content  him  but  that  T  should  lie  down  on  one  of  the  comfort- 
able beds,  which  I  very  gladly  did,  and  was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep,  from 
which  my  friends  aroused  me  when  it  was  time  to  leave. 

The  view  from  Tabor  is  very  fine.  On  the  south  the  recess  in  the 
great  plain,  towards  Jezreel,  lay  at  my  feet,  with  Jebel  Duhy  soaring 
up  in  the  background  in  naked  bareness  of  rock.  Nearer  the  northern 
slope  was  Endor  with  its  spring,  its  cave-dwellings,  and  its  tragic 
memories  of  Saul's  visit,  and  straight  before  me  Nain,  one  of  the  few 
villages  of  Galilee  of  which  the  name  is  given  in  the  Gospel.  To  the 
east  the  eye  ranged  over  a  sea  of  hills,  imdistinguishable  by  shape 
from  each  other,  towards  the  range  which  encloses  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which,  however,  lay  hidden  in  its  deep  bed  except  from  one  point 


Am]  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw 
Eiljali.  tliat  Aliat)  said  unto  Jiim.  Art 
thou  lie  tliat  troubleth  Isinel?  And  he 
answered,  I  have  not  troubled  Israel  :  but 
thou  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye 
have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim. 
Now,  therefore,  send  and  gather  to 
me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel.  and 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  four  liundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves  four 
hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table. 
So  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  gathered  the  prophets  unto 
Mount  Carmel. 

And  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people, 
and  said.  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions?  if  the  Lord  be  God,  follow 
him  :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.  And 
the  people  answered  him  not  a  word. — 1 
Kings,  xviii,  17-21. 


MONASTERY  ON  MT.  CARMEL,    (See  page  528.) 
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below  the  summit,  where  a  gap  in  the  hills  gives  a  glimpse  of  it.  In 
the  north  rose  the  mighty  Jermuk  mountain,  with  the  hill-town  of 
Safed  clearly  visible  to  the  west  of  it.  From  the  same  point  at  which 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  appears  we  could  also  see  the  Mediterranean,  but 
the  Dead  Sea  lies  out  of  sight  from  any  part  of  Tabor.  To  the  west, 
the  ruined  tomb  of  the  Moslem  saint,  on  the  hill  behind  Nazareth, 
seemed  close  at  hand,  while,  beneath,  Esdraelon  stretched  away  like  a 
great  variegated  carpet  to  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  range  of 
Carmel. 

It  was  from  this  plateau  that  Barak  rushed  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  on  Sisera's  chariots  near  Megiddo  and  Taanach,  beyond 
Jezreel.  Its  isolation,  its  noble  size,  and  its  attractive  vegetation,  so 
much  richer  than  that  of  the  hills  around,  made  Tabor  famous  in  the 
poetry  of  Israel.  "Tabor  and  Ilermon,"  sings  the  Psalmist,  "shall 
rejoice  in  Thy  name;"'  and  Jeremiah,  announcing  the  might  and 
glory  of  the  conquerer  of  Egypt,  cries — "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  surely  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains,  and  as  Carmel  by  the 
sea,  so  shall  he  come."^  It  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  since  very 
early  times,^  and  its  possession,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  Avas 
always  held  of  supreme  importance  in  the  wars  with  which  the  land 
was  visited.  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  the  Romans  after  him,  only 
seized  it  by  craft;  and  Josephus,  who  was  in  command  in  Galilee  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  Jewish  war,  caused  it  to  be  newly  fortified, 
the  ruins  around  us  being  in  large  part  the  remains  of  what  he  built. 
The  idea,  which  is  quite  a  mistake,  that  Tabor  was  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  led  to  the  erection  of  churches  and  cloisters  on  it  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Nor  were  the  Crusaders  behind  the 
earlier  Christian  zeal.  Brave  monks  of  Clu'jnv  defended  their  monas- 
tery  in  the  year  a.d.  1183  against  Saladin;  and  there  were  many  simi- 
lar struggles  till  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  last, 
however,  everything  perished,  so  that  a  pilgrim  to  the  sacred  moun- 
tain in  A.D.  1283  saw  nothing  but  ruins  of  palaces,  cloisters,  and  towers, 
amidst  which  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  had  their  dens;  and  thus  it 
remained  for  ages,  till  in  late  years  the  Greeks  settled  here  again,  and 
built  their  church  ;  the  Latins  soon  following  suit. 

The  slopes  north-east  of  Tabor,  as  3"ou  pass  through  the  light  oak- 
groves  near  the  hill  and  beyond  them,  are  famous  as  pastures.  Fine 
trees  shade  luscious  meadows,  which  are  a  favorite  camping-place  for 
Arabs,  whose  black  tents  are  seldom  wanting  in  the  landscape.  Large 
numbers  of  camels,  stiff  and  ungainly  in  their  movements,  gaze  around. 
Herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  watched  by  their  shep- 
herds, are  frequently  to  be  seen,  the  tents  standing  in  the  midst  of  their 
feeding-ground.      The  life  of  the  patriarchs  must  have  been  just  like 

1  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.    2  Jer.  xlvi.  IS.    3  1  Cliron.  vi.  77.  - 
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that  of  these  wandering  tent-dwellers,  though  it  rather  shocks  the 
imagination  to  picture  those  worthies  so  simple  in  dress  as  the  swarthy 
men  of  to-day,  attired  in  a  shirt  and  an  "  abba,"  with  a  "  kefij-eh  " 
bound  round  the  head  with  a  camels'-hair  rope;  the  women  in  only  a 
single  long  blue  cotton  dress,  or  rather  sliirt;  and  the  children  of  ten 
or  twelve,  of  both  sexes,  wearing  nothing  but  a  sheepskin,  the  wool 
turned  inside. 

We  returned  to  Nazareth  by  a  slightly  different  route,  but  through 
very  similar  landscapes,  entering  the  village  by  the  road  leading  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin;  delighted  to  be  once  more  in  the  town  of  our 
Savior's  childhood  as  well  as  of  His  riper  life.  To  the  Christian 
traveller  the  hills  around,  especially  the  highest,  crowned  with  its 
Moslem  tomb,  can  never  be  uninteresting.  From  its  top  Christ  must 
often  have  turned  His  eyes  on  Carmel  and  the  Great  Sea,  on  the  wide 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  Tabor,  El-Duhy,  and  Gilboa,  on  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  which  shut  in  the  horizon  to 
the  east.  Behind,  He  must  often  have  looked  down  into  the  green 
sweep  of  the  valley  of  the  El-Buttauf,  with  the  peaks  and  rounded 
tops  of  the  mountains  of  U}iper  Galilee  bej'ond  it,  Safed  shining  white 
from  its  hill  on  the  north-east,  and  Jermuk  tow'ering  aloft  near  it.  Far 
aWay  to  the  north,  Hermon,  snow-crowned,  shone  before  His  eyes  ns  it 
did  before  ours.  Westward,  on  its  hill  stood  Sepphoris;  and  then 
come  the  low  hills  which  reach  down  to  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  hide 
the  town  itself.  The  hills  of  Nazareth  would  be  almost  as  lonely  then 
as  now,  for  they  are  fit  only  for  light  |)asture  at  best;  and  thus  at  all 
hours  He  could  lind  solitary  places,  at  His  will,  for  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. 

The  streets  of  Nazareth  are  often  noisy  by  night  with  the  festivities 
of  marriage,  for  the  local  customs  are  still  in  most  things  the  same  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  These  rejoicings  begin  now,  as  then, 
with  sunset,  and  last  several  days.  Before  the  marriage  the  bridegroom 
goes  at  evening  to  the  house  of  a  relation,  and  while  he  is  there  a  band 
of  maidens  lead  the  britie  to  his  house,  and  then  go  to  bring  the  bride- 
groom home.  If  any,  however,  are  too  long  in  coming,  he  goes  to  his 
house  without  them,  and  the  door  is  shut.  There  is  a  final  procession 
of  bride  and  bridegroom  on  horseback  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  with 
dancing  and  music  as  they  advance;  and  the  return  is  similarly  glad- 
some. As  in  old  times,  the  wife  is  still  ])ought,  the  lowest  price  given 
being  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds,  though  in  Bible  days  a  Hebrew 
could  get  a  wife  for  six  pounds.  In  exceptional  cases  as  much  as  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  ]iounds  is  sometimes  paid  for  a  bride  at 
the  present  day.  Her  father  receives  the  money,  if  he  be  a  Mahom- 
medan;  but  among  Christians  it  belongs  to  the  bride  as  her  dowry, 
which  her  husband  cannot   touch,  for  since  a  woman  cannot  inherit, 
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she,  with  this  exception,  brings  nothing  with  her  but  her  clothes  and 
ornaments.  Rich  fathers,  liowever,  give  their  daughters  a  wedding- 
portion  of  some  description,  thougli  not  in  money,  as  Job  did  when  he 
gave  his  daugiiters  inheritance  among  their  brethren.^ 

Women  in  the  East  arc  never  trusted  as  in  the  West,  and  hence 
there  is  no  social  intercourse  between  the  sexes  before  marriage,  or 
between  a  wife  and  any  man  but  licr  husband.  There  is  less,  however, 
of  this  seclusion  in  villages  than  in  such  a  place  as  Nazareth,  and  less 
ainonii:  the  Christians  than  among  the  Mahoinmedan  women  of  such  a 
town.  Polygamy,  being  lawful  among  the  "true  believers,"  is  prac- 
tised by  them,  as  far  as  means  permit,  and  often  involves  much  hard- 
ship and  cruelty  to  the  weaker  sex.  The  wife  who  has  grown  old  with 
iier  husband,  and  lias  lost  the  beauty  she  had  in  youth,  instead  of  being 
loved  the  more  for  the  long  companionship  in  which  the  two  have 
spent  life  together,  is  often  put  away  to  get  her  bread  as  she  best  can, 
while  her  husband  takes  a  young  woman  in  her  place.  Still  more  fre- 
quently, the  old  wife  is  made  the  slave  of  the  new.  How  much 
jealous}^,  envy,  rancour,  and  strife  are  thus  created,  especially  when 
there  are  children  of  different  mothers,  can  be  easily  imagined.  No 
wonder  that  in  many  cases  the  wives  unite  and  make  common  cause 
against  the  men.  Family  life -cannot  flourish  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
as  we  often  see  in  the  Bible  narratives  of  royal  households.  There  is, 
however,  one  compensation:  the  affection  between  mother  and  children 
grows  intensely  strong.  In  her  son,  the  wife  and  mother  finds  the 
firm,  steadfast  support  which  she  misses  from  her  husband.  By  him 
she  is  loved  with  the  truest  anil  most  reverential  affection.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  how  terrible  a  calamity  it  is  to  an  Oriental  wife  if  her 
children,  especially  her  sons,  die,  or  if  she  be  childless.  A  Western 
woman  can  hardly  realize  how  great  a  sorrow  such  misfortunes  are  to 
her  Eastern  sister.^ 

Across  the  plain,  nearly  west,  lies  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice. 
As  we  started  from  Nazareth,  the  village  of  Makbiyeh  lay  hidden  in  a 
little  fruitful  valley  on  the  left  of  the  track,  with  palms  in  its  gardens. 
Since  reaching  Jenin,  or  Engannim,  this  most  graceful  tree  had  reap- 
peared, for  though  it  is  not  found  in  the  hill-countrv,  wdiere  the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  must  always  have  prevented  its  growing,  it 
abounds  near  Sidon,  Acre,  Haifa,  and  other  towns.  In  this  valley,  close 
to  Nazareth,  it  was  evidently  thriving,  and  at  Jenin  it  was  the  special 
feature  of  the  place.  Our  Lord  could  therefore  see  this  specially  Ori- 
ental tree,  day  by  day,  almost  in  the  same  landscape  in  which,  afar  off, 
shone  the  snows  of  Hermon.  So  varied  is  the  climate  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  numerous  stems  of  the  palm  which 
strew  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  are  brought  down  the 

1  Job  xlii.  15.   2  Gen.  xxx.  1, 22;  1  Sam.  1. 6. 
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JoTclan  by  floods,  or  from  some  of  the  gorges  on  the  eastern  side.  In 
many  places  numbers  of  tliem,  and  great  masses  of  pahn-leaves, 
encrusted  with  a  coating  of  lime,  deposited  by  the  water  from  the  hills, 
lie  like  huge  pillars,  or  stones,  till,  splitting  off  the  casing,  you  see  the 
tree  or  the  great  fronds  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  growing,  perhaps 
many  ages  ago.  Elsewhere,  over  the  countiy,  the  })alm  appears  to 
have  been  more  })lentiful  long  ago  than  now.  "The  righteons,"  says 
the  Psalmist,  "shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree," ^  and  even  passing 
strangers  feel  the  aptness  of  the  comparison.  For  the  palm  is  the  tree 
of  the  desert,  growing  luxuriantly  not  only  in  the  rich  soil  of  Egvpt, 
but  in  the  sandy  borders  of  Gaza.  It  cannot  live  without  constant 
moisture,  hence  its  presence  always  speaks  of  water  near:  an  emblem 
of  the  grace  needed  continually  to  quicken  and  su]iport  the  Christian 
life.  It  rises  high  above  all  the  trees  around,  as  the  Christian  should 
tow^er  in  spiritual  stature  above  his  fellows.  "  Upi'ight  as  a  palm  ''  is  a 
proverb,  and  should  be  a  lesson.  It  is  always  growing  while  it  lives, 
and  brings  forth  fruit  even  in  old  age ;  and  it  grows  best  when  its 
branches  are  loaded  with  weights,  as  the  godly  man  does  when  he 
bears  the  load  of  this  world's  afflictions. 

Beyond  Makbiyeh  you  presently  come  upon  a  lovely  spring,  Ain 
Sufsafeh,  bubbling  out  in  another  valley,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  bright  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  descent  to  the  plain 
was  gradual,  Avith  a  few  trees  on  the  slopes,  and  quite  a  number  of 
springs  bursting  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here  approach  within 
about  six  miles  of  the  opposite  range  of  Carmel.  Once  on  the  open 
ground,  there  are  no  trees,  and  one  can  easily  understand  how  the 
Shunammite's  bo}^,  when  he  had  gone  out  with  his  father's  reapers  to 
the  fields  in  the  hot  harvest  weather,  was  struck  down  by  the  sun.- 
The  great  sweej)  of  virtually  level  ground  from  Zerin,  or  Jezreel,  to 
Carmel,  was  around  us,  showing  the  whole  distance  over  which  the 
anxious  mother  pressed  so  hurriedly  to  tell  the  prophet  the  sad  fate  of 
her  boy  :  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Elisha,  standing 
on  some  height  of  the  Carmel  range  opposite,  could  distinguish  her 
from  a  great  distance,  so  as  to  send  Gehazi  to  ask  her  errand.  The  soil 
everywhere  was  evidently  very  rich,  but  wide  stretches  were  left  wild, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  village  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

El-]\[ahrakah,  or  "the  Place  of  Burning,"  has  for  many  years  been 
instly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  Elijah's  contest  with  the  priests  of 
Baal.  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  place  near  the  ruined  village  of  Man- 
surah.  A  long,  steep  climb,  by  a  slippery  Avinding  path,  brings  3'ou 
over  rocks  and  through  thickets  to  heaps  of  old  dressed  stones,  close 
to  a  ruined  cistern  of  considerable  size.  The  view^  from  the  spot  is 
magnificent.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  3'^ou  look  down  a  depth 
1  rs.  xcii.  12.    2  2  Kings  iv.  18  ff. 
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of  1,000  foekto  the  great  plain,  at  the  edge  of  which,  close  to  the  hills, 
flows  the  Kishon,  now  comparatively  low,  but  in  the  rainy  season 
nnfordablc  at  this  point.  The  first  place  at  which  it  can  be  crossed  is 
farther  south,  w.here  it  is  about  twenty  yards  wide;  but  even  tliere  it 
reaches  above  the  horse's  girth.  The  hewn  stones  around  mark  the 
spot  where  the  altar  built  by  Elijah  had  stood;  but  even  that  was  only 
the  reconstruction  of  a  still  more  ancient  altar,  which  Jezebel,  in  her 
fury  against  Jehovah,  had  cast  down.^  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
sacred  s[)ot,  I  should  suppose,  that  Elisha  lived  when  away  in  retire- 
ment on  Carmel;-  and  it  was  in  all  ])robability  to  a  spot  above,  whence 
the  Great  Sea  is  seen  swinging  to  and  fro  far  beneath  to  the  west,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  that  the  servant  of  Elijah  came  up 
seven  times  to  look  for  the  sign  of  rain,  which  appeared  at  last  in  the 
form  of  the  small  cloud,  known  in  Palestine,  when  it  is  seen  driving 
eastward  over  the  waters  towards  the  land,  to  be  the  precursor  of  a 
storm. 

Climbing  to  a  crag  300  feet  higher,  Ave  looked  down  on  the  altar- 
stones  which  lie  in  a  little  hollow  on  the  knoll,  1,000  feet,  as  I  have 
said,  above  the  plain.  There,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  is  a  flat, 
green  knoll,  called  by  the  natives  Tell-el-Cassis,  "the  Mound  of  the 
Priests."  The  place  of  sacrifice,  thus  overlooking  the  plain,  is  shut 
in  on  the  north  by  woody  cliffs,  which,  with  the  slopes  around,  seem 
to  form  a  natural  amphitheatre:  the  ver}'-  spot  for  the  great  scene 
transacted  in  it.  It  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  Carmel  hills, 
about  thirteen  miles  nearly  south  from  the  promontory  which  dips  its 
foot  in  the  sea,  and  closes  the  range  to  the  north.  The  last  view  of 
the  ocean  is  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  the  crag  above;  and  from  this 
point  also  you  have  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain,  which  north  of 
this  is  narrowed  by  the  close  approach  of  the  hills  of  Galilee.  The 
glades  of  forest  have  already  been  left  behind  on  the  north,  and  the 
bareness  of  ordinary  hill  scenery  in  Palestine  has  begun;  but  there  are 
still  some  fine  trees  in  the  amphitheatre,  overhanging  an  ancient  foun- 
tain, with  a  square  stone-built  reservoir  about  eight  feet  deep  beside  it, 
traces  still  remaining  of  the  steps  by  which  the  water  was  reached 
when  low.  This  spring  never  dries  up,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence 
of  living  fresh-water  molluscs,  which  would  die  if  water  were  at  any 
time  to  fail  them.  One  can  thus  understand  how,  although  drought 
had  scorched  the  land  for  three  years,  and  the  Kishon,  after  shrinking 
to  a  string  of  pools,  had  dried  up  altogether,  there  was  still  water  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah,  though  he  needed  so  much.  The  whole  of  the 
moisture  remaining  in  the  depths  of  Carmel  poured  its  wealth  into  this 
last  treasure-house.  On  one  side,  in  the  wide  hollow  sweep  in  which 
this  spring  lies,  were  ranged  Ahab  and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
1  1  Kings  xviii.  30.   2  2  Kings  iv.  18  &. 
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prophets  of  Baal  and  Astarte;  on  the  other  stood  the  one  grand  figure 
of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  in  his  sheepskin  mantle,  with  his  long  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Far  to  the  south-east,  Jezi-eel,  with  the  king's 
palace  and  Jezebel's  temple,  were  full  in  sight;  and  beneath,  in  ordinary 
times,  were  the  winding  links  of  the  Kishon,  slowly  gliding  on  to  the 
narrow  pass,  oyerlmng  with  oleanders,  through  which  it  enters  the 
plain  of  Acre  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  contest  lasted  from  morning- 
till  noon,  and  from  noon  till  the  time  of  the  eveninu'  sacrifice.  In  vain  did 
the  priests  of  Baal  circle  round  tlieir  altar  in  sacred  dances,  ever  more 
violent,  till  at  last,  like  some  of  tlie  nsodern  dervishes,  in  their  intense 
earnestness  they  cut  themselves  with  knives.  Elijah  could  taunt  and 
mock  them  at  his  will,  for  Baal  did  not  answer.  Ti)en  came  the  mir- 
acle of  the  burning  of  the  prophet's  sacrifice,  and  the  final  catastrophe, 
when  the  false  ]}rophets,  at  the  command  of  Elijah,  were  taken  down 
the  hill  to  the  knoll  over  Kishon,  and  there  ])ut  to  deatli,  their  bodies 
being  no  doubt  thrown  into  the  river-bed,  that  the  flood,  soon  to  come, 
might  bear  them  away  to  the  sea  without  burial,  the  greatest  indig- 
nity that  in  ancient  times  could  be  offered  to  the  dead. 

Remounting  the  hill  to  a  sacrificial  feast — the  sign  of  reconciliation 
to  the  land  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  now  that  He  had  been  vindicated 
before  all — the  king  and  Elijah  ate  together  from  the  remains  of  the 
oifcring.  Then,  Ave  are  told,  the  prophet  climbed  to  "the  toj-)  of  the 
mountain,"  and  remained  long  in  prayer,  his  lace  bowed  to  the  earth, 
while  his  servant,  after  going  seven  times  to  a  })oint  from  which  the 
sea  was  visible,  at  last  announced  that  a  cloud  was  rising  in  the  far 
west — the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been  seen  for  years.  It  was 
already  twilight,  and  the  jirophet  knew  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
fierce  wind  would  bear  on  the  storm.  Belbre  long  the  whole  heavens 
were  overcast,  and  the  wind  gave  the  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  It 
was  imperative  that  the  king  shoidd  luirry  down,  and,  crossing  the 
Kishon,  gain  his  chariot  and  drive  off  for  Jezreel,  before  the  rain 
turned  the  wide  soft  plain  into  a  muddy  swamp.  This  done,  "the 
hand  of  tiie  Lord  was  on  Elijah."  Tightening  his  girdle  round  him, 
and  running  ahead  of  the  galloping  horses  as  they  darted  off,  he  kept 
his  place  before  them  with  the  amazing  strength  apparently  peculiar 
to  Arabs  and  Indians,  till  they  and  he  together  reached  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel,  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  away. 

On  the  Galilee  side  of  the  narrow  pass  between  the  plain  of  Acre 
and  Esdraelon  is  the  village  of  Sheikli  Abreik,  standing  on  a  low  hill, 
on  the  southern  edge  of  a  large  tract  of  I'olling  land,  covered  with  oak- 
sci'ub  and  fringed  with  trees  of  larger  growth.  There  are  only  some 
miserable  hovels  in  the  village,  with  starved  dogs  in  the  lane  and  on 
the  roofs,  and  bees  murmuring  about  their  clay  hives.  The  Kishon 
opposite  Sheikh  Abreik  flows  in  a  winding  channel  thickly  overshad- 
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owed  with  oleanders,  with  a  muddy  ford  in  spring  and  almost  a  dry 
bed  in  summer,  but  filled  after  rain  with  a  stream.  The  caravan-road 
to  Haifa  runs  aloim-  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  was  alive  with  long 
strings  of  camels,  moving  towards  or  from  the  port,  one  beast  stalking 
with  wooden  stifthess  behind  another,  each  tied  to  the  one  before,  the 
leader  of  the  caravan  sitting  on  an  ass  in  front,  contentedly  smoking 
his  long  wooden  pipe  as  the  train  behind  moved  after  him  at  hardly 
three  miles  an  hour.  Going  north  from  Mahrakah,  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Carmel  are  rich  with  trees  which  spread  just  as  they  please, 
with  no  interruption  from  human  industry.  The  contrast  between  this 
wild  "garden  of  God"  and  the  hills  of  Palestine  elsewhere  is  very 
great.  Here,  vegetation  grows  in  rich  luxuriance:  everywhere  else 
there  is  little  but  thorns,  thin  pasture,  or  weathered  limestone,  bare 
and  forbidding — for  even  the  hills  of  Samaria  are  fruitful  only  on  their 
slopes. 

Carmel  has  enjoyed  this  pre-eminence  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  tlie  earliest  ages.  To  the  sacred  writers  it  was  the 
emblem  of  the  richest  fertility.  "The  excellency  of  Carmel"^  is 
Isaiah's  ideal  of  the  glory  of  any  land.  The  highest  fancy  of  the  in- 
diter  of  Canticles  cannot  compliment  his  beloved  more  than  by  assuring 
her,  "Thine  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel.'' ^  That  this  range  should 
wither  is  the  prophet's  darkest  image  of  desolation.^  In  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  the  whole  landscape,  far  and  near,  changes  to  the  yellow 
of  death,  Carmel  still  raises  aloft  its  unfading  Avealth  of  green.  For 
its  forests  to  droop  and  its  beauty  to  fade  was  the  sign  to  the  prophets 
of  tlie  sternest  visitation  of  God.'*  To  Micah  its  pastures  were  the  em- 
blem of  the  blessedness  which  God  would  bestow  upon  His  people. 
"  Feed  Thy  people,"  says  he,  "  with  Thy  rod,  the  flock  of  Thine  herit- 
age, which  dwell  solitarily,  in  the  forest  in  the  midst  of  Carmel."^  It 
is  no  wonder  that  an  altar  to  Jehovah  was  early  raised  on  this  moun^ 
tain,  or  that  Elisha  made  it  his  chosen  retreat,^  for  even  the  heathen 
])opulations  regarded  it  as  sacred.  "Between  Syria  and  Judsea,"  says 
Tacitus,  "is  Carmel — the  name  given  to  a  mountain  and  to  a  god :  yet 
there  is  no  image  to  the  god  nor  any  temple,  but,  as  former  ages  have 
prescribed,  onl}^  an  altar  and  Avorship.  Vespasian  sacrificed  tiiei-e 
when  revolving  in  his  mind  the  yet  secret  hope  of  empire."'^ 

1  Isa.  XXXV.  2.    2.  Cant.  vii.  5.    3  Isa.  xxxiii.  9.    4  Amos  i.  2 ;  Nah.  i.  4.    5  Micah  vii.  14.    6  1.  Kiniis 
xviii.  30,  32;  2  Kings  ii.  25;  iv.  25.    7  Tac.  Hist.,  ii.  78. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

HAIFA    AND   ACRE. 

On  the  way  to  Haifa  charming  valleys  lie  behind  the  hills  which 
one  sees  from  Esdraelon :  some  of  them  darkened  by  the  black  tents 
of  Arabs  who  I'oam  thither  to  pasture  their  flocks.  Wooded  liills, 
))astare,  and  tilled  land  alternate;  the  last  in  small  quantity.  In  the 
j'lch  hollows  thousands  ol'  people  could  hide  tliemselves  from  foes  in 
the  plain,  who  would  not  suspect  the  existence  of  such  asylums  if  they 
did  not  penetrate  the  upjjer  hills.  One  can  understand,  therefore,  how 
Jehovah  could  say,  thi-ough  x\mos,  of  the  idolaters  of  the  Ten  Tribes,' 
"  Tliough  they  hide  tliemselves  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  1  will  search  and 
take  them  out  thence."^  Olive-groves  occur  here  and  there,  and 
charcoal-burners  lind  abundant  material  I'or  their  craft.  The  Druse 
village  of  Esfia  stands  on  the  top  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Cartnel 
range,  at  an  altitude  of  over  1,700  feet  from  the  sea,  above  the  rich 
vegetation  of  the  valleys,  and  amidst  thorny  growths  and  sheets  of  rock 
such  as  are  common  in  other  mountainous  districts.  The  villagers,  or 
their  fathers,  were  imjilicated  in  the  massacre  of  Christians  in  Lebanon 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  sought  a  home  on  this  spot,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  local  government.  Active  and  industrious,  they  have 
laroe  herds  of  cattle  and  asses,  and  areat  flocks  of  sheep  and  uoats. 
From  Esfia  northwards,  towards  the  sea,  the  path  lay  along  a  high 
table-land,  unbroken  by  valleys,  and  covered  with  rough  growths, 
which  after  a  time  give  place  to  great  numl)ers  of  clum]is  of  firs.  It 
jnust  have  been  from  his  having  passed  through  some  such  place  that 
Isaiah  could  use  the  image  he  employs  of  the  fear  into  which  Ahaz 
fell  on  hearing  of  an  alliance  against  him  by  the  Ten  Tribes  and 
Syria — "his  heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees 
of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind  "  ^  — for  the  lustle  of  the  branches 
in  the  soft  air  is  a  sound  very  seldom  heard  elsewhere  in  Palestine. 
Rich  slopes  appeared  again  after  a  time,  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
tended  in  some  cases  by  girls  with  sunburnt  faces.  Wild  beasts — 
hvaenas,  leopards,  wild  cats,  and  other  creatures  equally  fierce — are 
found  in  tiiis  district,  but  we  saw  none.  The  hills  are  less  fertile 
towards  the  west,  where  the  bare  stony  soil  offers  support  to  nothing 
better  than  thorns  and  brambles,  though  occasionally  rich  valleys 
were  to  be  seen.  Po])ulation,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  none,  though 
Irequent  ruins  show  that  it  has  been  very  difl:eient  in  former  ages. 

The  high  dome  of  the  Carmelite  monastery,  on  the  exti-eme  north- 
west point  of  the  range,  overlooking  the  sea,  is  a  landmark  from  great 

1  Amos  ix.  3.    2  Isa.  vii.  2. 
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distances.  Tlie  building  is  extensive  ami  imposing,  standing  grandly 
at  a  lieigiit  of  more  than  500  feet  above  the  waves  which  break  con- 
tinually underneath.  The  inside  of  the  cloister  is  in  keeping  with  its 
stately  exterior :  liigh,  i^i^y,  wide  j)assages ;  broad,  slowly-ascending 
stairs;  simple  but  tastefully  litted-u])  chambers,  with  peri'ect  cleanli- 
ness everywhere,  are  its  characteristics.  Besides  the  church,  richly 
ornamented,  there  is  a  library,  with  much  else ;  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  bright  and  new,  having  been  put  into  perfect  repair  in 
recent  years  by  the  French  Government. 

The  path  from  this  lofty  retreat  to  Haifa  descends  gently,  crossing 
at  the  bottom  a  rich  plain,  on  which  a  German  colony  has  settled. 
Haifa  itself  lies  at  the  south  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  with  only  a  nar- 
row strip  between  it  and  the  towering  wall  of  Carmel.  Here  and  there 
a  j)alni  rises,  and  there  are  many  olives  and  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds, 
with  numerous  gardens.  Russia,  ever  mindful  of  her  pilgrims,  has 
built  a  large  hospice  for  them,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  Roman  Catholic 
school.  Steamers  call  at  this  port,  but  the  harbor  has  long  ago  been 
silted  up  by  sand,  and  by  the  mud  brought  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.  Hence,  only  boats  can  come  near  the  land,  and  even  from  them 
passengers  have  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  boatmen  for  more 
than  fifty  paces.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  filthy  and  wretched 
beyond  description. 

The  road  to  Acre  is  along  the  sea-shore,  close  to  the  restless  waters 
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which  run  up  the  smooth  beach  in  ceaseless  play.  A  broad  belt  of 
yellow  sand  separates  the  blue  of  the  sea  from  the  green  of  the  ]:ilain,  a 
sky  azure  as  the  ocean  stretching  over  land  and  watej  alike.  Timbers 
of  wrecks  lie  on  the  sand  or  stick  up  out  of  it,  showing  how  dangerous 
the  coast  must  be  in  a  gale  from  the  west.  About  two  miles  from 
Haifa  the  Kishon  enters  the  sea — that  is,  when  it  can,  for  a  ground 
current  runs  strongly  against  the  river-mouth,  raising  a  bar  which 
chokes  the  stream  so  quickly  that  in  very  dry  seasons  no  visible  chan- 
nel is  left,  and  what  water  there  is  filters  through  the  sands.  In 
ordinary  times,  however,  there  is  a  mouth,  with  a  bar  across  it  a  little 
way  out  in  the  sea,  the  water  reaching  to  a  horse's  knees,  but  after  the 
rains  it  is  somewhat  deeper  even  at  this  place;  and  for  some  miles 
inland  the  depth  increases  to  from  six  to  fourteen  feet. 

The  plain  of  Acre  was  in  the  territory  of  Asher,  though  Acre  itself 
was  left  to  the  Phoenicians,  for  the  Jew  hated  the  sea,  and  his  love  of 
commerce  is  a  quality  developed  late  in  his  history.  On  such  a  sweep 
of  rich  land  Asher  indeed  "dipped  his  foot  in  oil,"  and  could  say  that 
"his  bread  was  fat,  and  that  his  land  yielded  royal  dainties."^  As 
we  neared  the  town,  the  river  Belus,  about  two  feet  deep,  and  broader 
than   the  Kishon,  flowed  into  the  sea.     Here  great  fisheries  for  the 

1  Dent,  xxxiii.  24;  Gen.  xlix.  20. 
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purple-dye  sea-snail  were  established,  and  here  the  creature  is  still  to 
be  found.  It  is  also  said  that  glass  was  discovered  at  the  Belus  by  the 
accidental  vitrification  of  sand  under  the  heat  of  a  fire.  Can  "  the 
treasures  hid  in  the  sands,"  of  which  Moses  speaks,  refer  to  this?i 
There  is  only  one  gate  into  Acre,  close  to  the  sea-shore.  Passing 
through  this  and  traversing  a  few  streets,  we  reach  the  bazaar,  which 
is  partly  covered  with  an  awning  of  mats,  and  partly  with  stone  arches, 
for  the  sake  of  coolness.  The  ramparts  are  double  on  the  land  side, 
and  though  in  parts  shattered,  are  on  the  whole  in  tolerable  good  con- 
dition, the  moat  outside  still  showing  how  strong  a  place  it  must  once 
have  been.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  cannon,  a  number  of  them  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  wdien  on  their  way  to  Napoleon's  army, 
look  out  in  every  direction  from  the  port-holes,  but  all  are  old  and 
badly  mounted.  The  port  in  which  fleets  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades is  now  little  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half  deep  where  there  is 
most  water,  so  that  only  small  boats  can  enter.  The  mosque  was  sadly 
knocked  about  at  the  last  bombardment,  in  1840,  but  has  since  been 
repaired,  after  a  fashion.  It  stands  in  a  great  open  court,  from  which 
rise  palms,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  and  is  surrounded  with  vaulted 
galleries,  containing  chambers  for  pilgrims  and  others,  and  supported 
by  pillars,  which  were  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Caesarea. 
Close  to  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscans  is  a  great  khan,  the  wide 
court  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  two-story  houses,  with  a 
strong  gate,  which  can  be  closed  upon  occasion. 

Acre  is  a  miserable  town,  containing  hardly  any  antiquities;  but  it 
is  very  ancient,  for  it  is  spoken  of  in  Judges,  Avhere  we  are  told  that  in 
Joshua's  time  the  Israelites,  never  skilled  in  siege-work,  found  it  too 
strong  for  them  to  take.-  In  the  Persian  era  its  fortified  haven  made 
it  an  important  basis  of  operations  against  Egypt,  from  a  Greek  ruler 
of  which,  at  a  later  date,  it  took  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Maccabees.^  But  to  Christians  it  is  most  famous 
as  the  place  at  which  St.  Paul  landed  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  last  time,  saluting  the  brethren  then  in  the  town,  and  stajnng 
with  them  a  day.'*  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  Acre  flourished, 
though  less  when  they  first  held  it  for  eighty  years,  before  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  Saladin  in  1189,  than  after  its  recapture,  as  the 
prize  of  a  two  years'  siege,  by  Coeur  de  Lion  in  1191.  From  that  date 
it  remained  for  exactly  a  hundred  years  the  centre  of  Christian  power 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  court  of  the  kings,  and  the  seat  of  the  Patri- 
archate, were  here;  and  by  their  names  the  streets  indicated  that  men 
of  many  nationalities  came  to  this  great  mart,  for  they  were  called 
after  Pisa,  Eome,  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence  and  Paris.  The  story  of 
its  splendor  is  told  in  the  Roman  chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  but  it  fell 
1  Deut.  xxxiii.  19.    2  Judg.  i.  31.    3  1  Mace.  v.  15 ;  x.  1 ;  xii.  45.    i  Acts  xxi.  7. 
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in  1291  before  the  attack  of  Saltan  Ashrab,  and  was  bnrned  to  the 
ground.  Nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  rebuild  it  till  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  so  that  it  is  essentially  a  modern  town.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  8,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  arc  Mahommcdans;  and 
the  staple  business  is  the  exportation  of  corn  brought  from  the  Haurun 
of  which  from  200  to  800  ship-loads  are  sent  away  each  year. 

The  importance  of  this  trade  may  be  realized  almost  any  morning 
by  watching  the  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  grain  waiting  for 
entrance  into  the  town,  their  number  requiring  them  to  take  their  turn. 
'Vhe  prophet's  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  Judah  under  the  Messiah — 
"The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian 
and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Shcba  shall  come"^- — must  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  sight  like  that  now  })resented  at  the  gates  of  Acre.  The 
camels  are  in  hundreds,  and  the  caravans  seem  endless.  All  these  had 
passed  over  the  road  behind  Nazareth,  and  mast  have  been  seen,  in 
part,  by  any  villager  who  chanced  to  be  in  that  direction;  so  that  con- 
tact with  the  great  outer  world,  enlarging  the  sympathies  and  expand- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  otherwise  secluded  hill-population,  must  be  con- 
stant. So  it  was  in  an  even  greater  degree  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  for 
the  life  of  Palestine  was  then  far  more  vigorous  than  it  is  now;  and 
thus  the  Son  of  Mar}^,  although  living  in  the  qniet  town  behind  the 
plain,  must  have  been  familiar  with  scenes  which  spoke  of  a  greater 
world  than  the  Jewish,  and  of  other  races  of  men,  witli  equal  claim  to 
His  gracious  pity.  The  cemetery  lies  to  the  east  of  the  town,  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  like  all  other  Mahommedan  burial-grounds  in  the 
irregularity  of  the  unshapely,  plastered  mounds  with  which  it  is  sown. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  row  of  graves,  or  a  path  through  them. 
The  dead  are  put  into  any  vacant  spot,  without  an  idea  of  order,  and 
the  ground  is  then  left  open  to  man  and  beast.  Yet  the  heart  is  no 
less  tender  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  When  we  were  there,  women 
were  sitting  at  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones  as  Mary  did  in  days  long 
past.2 

As  one  goes  east  the  landscape  rises  and  falls  in  gentle  swellings, 
from  which  glimpses  of  the  town  and  sea  once  and  again  offer  them- 
selves. Long.-  trains  of  camels  returning  home,  after  deliverino-  their 
loads,  stalked  solemnly  on  in  single  file,  or  two  abreast;  the  empty 
grain-bags  laid  across  their  humps.  The  cord  with  which  these  bags 
are  sewn  is  more  like  rope  than  thread,  and  indeed  is  often  used  as 
such,  so  that  the  needle  employed  must  be  something  prodigious.  Was 
it  in  reference  to  this  that  the  ])roverb  arose  about  the  impossibility  of 
a  camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle?^  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  explanation  which  supposes  the  needle's  eye  to  be  a  name 
given  to  a  small  side  |)assage  at  the  city  gates  is  not  trustworthy,  as 
there  are  no  such  small  side  arches  in  the  East, 
J  Isa.  Ix.  6.    2  John  x-i.  31.   3  Mark  x.  25, 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

EL-BUTTAUF,   CANA,    THE    MOUNT    OF   BEATITUDES. 

One  old  Eoman  road  from  Acre  ran  soutli-enst  over  tlic  iiills,  past 
Sepplioris,  to  the  lord  of  the  Jordan,  immediate! \-  south  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.  Another  led  to  Nazareth,  and  then  turned  south  to  Esdrae- 
lon.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  astonishing  than  the  close  network  of 
roads  which  covered  the  whole  country  once,  under  the  Romans,  as 
seen  in  the  great  map  of  Palestine  published  b\^  the  Palestine  Surve7. 
Instead  of  such  a  well-maintained  and  admirable  system  of  interconi- 
munication.in  every  direction  as  obtained  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  only 
paths  over  the  plains,  and  rude,  frightful  tracks  up  the  valleys  are  to  be 
seen  to-day.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  conceive  a  country  in  which 
travelling  could  be  more  Ld3orii)us:  a  proof  of  this  being  the  fact  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  distance  is  measured  by  the  rate  at  which 
a  horse  or  other  animal  walks  in  an  hour  :  three  miles,  at  most,  beino- 
reckoned  an  hour's  journey.  -  East  of  Acre  there  are  man}^  well-trav- 
elled paths  over  the  plain,  which  is  about  seven  miles  broad,  to  Damun, 
the  first  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond.  To  supply  water  for 
the  numerous  caravans,  numbers  of  wells  have  been  dug,  some  of  them 
very  deep.  Over  many  of  the  shafts  rise  stone  domes,  with  a  square 
tank  in  front,  and  a  trough  into  which  water  flows.  Women  were 
busy  at  some  of  these,  washing  their  linen  by  beating  it  with  a  wooden 
club;  not,  I  should  think,  a  great  help  to  its  durabilitj'.  The  land, 
like  that  of  Esdraelon,  is  by  no  means  generally  tilled,  but  in  some 
places,  strange  to  say,  even  the  roads  had  been  jdoughed  up,  so  that 
when  the  sower  goes  forth  some  of  his  seed  must  needs  fall  on  the 
wayside  and  be  trodden  under  foot.^ 

Damun,  though  itself  a  poor  place,  is  nicely  situated  among  groves 
of  olives.  About  two  miles  south-east  of  it  lies  a  village  the  name  of 
which,  Kabul,  is  interesting  from  its  being  thought  to  recall  an  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  Solomon's  reign.  Hiram  of  Tyre  had  most 
generously  provided  cedar  and  cypress  wood  for  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah  and  the  palace  on  Zion,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  gold  for 
ornamenting  both,  and  for  all  this  the  shrewd,  mean-spirited  Jew  made 
over  to  him  the  very  shabby  return  of  "twenty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Galilee,"^  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  were  peopled  mostly  by  the 
heathen  Canaanites,  and  were  of  very  little  value  to  Solomon.  They 
were  not  in  this  district,  but  seem  to  have  lain  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  territory  of  Naphtali,  on  the  boundaries  of  Tyre,  and  owed  the 
name  Kabul,  given  by  Iliram  to  them  as  a  whole,  to  their  worthless- 

1  Matt.  xiii.  4 ;  Luke  viii.  5.    2  1  Kings  ix.  11. 
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iie.ss  in  liis  eyes.  Indeed,  the  Second  Book  of  Clironicles  seems  to 
show  that  Hiram  gave  them  back  again  to  their  donor,i  refusing  to 
accept  them. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Kabul  is  very  barren  on  both  sides  of 
the  valle3's  into  which  it  is  broken  up,  the  hills  being  mostly  a  bare 
confusion  of  rocks,  grown  over  with  scrub  and  thorns,  though  here 
and  there  offering  sparse  feeding  for  sheep  or  goats.  As  a  whole  this 
upland  region  is  very  poor.  The  first  patches  of  grain  tliat  we  saw 
after  leaving  Kabul  were  in  the  neighborhood  of.Kankab,  four  miles 
to  the  soutli-east.  This  hamlet  lies  at  the  west  end  of  a  narrow  valley 
in  which  a  fine  spring  has  created  a  little  oasis  of  fertility.  Walls  of 
rock  and  vigorous  scrub  mark  the  steep  slopes,  the  luxuriant  green 
rising  on  the  east  side  to  the  dignity  of  trees,  while  a  carpet  of  grass 
fringes  the  course  of  the  water.  Two  miles  over  the  hills  to  the  east 
is  Tell  Jefat,  where  once  stood  the  fortress  of  Jotapata,  which  Josephus, 
who  was  a  Jewish  general  as  well  as  a  historian,  long  defended  againt 
Vespasian,  capitulating  at  last  for  want  of  water.  The  ruins  of  a 
castle  still  stand  on  the  high,  precipitous  hill  which  rises  500  or  600 
feet  above  the  valley.  It  is  burrowed  with  cisterns  throughout,  and 
the  traces  of  a  wall  round  the  summit  are  yet  visible.  Little  more 
tlian  a  mile  south-east,  over  rough  hills,  you  reach  a  ruined  site  still 
known  by  the  native  Christians  as  "Cana  of  Galilee,'  possibly  the  spot 
where  the  marriage  took  place  recorded  by  St.  John.^  Here  is  the 
wreck  of  a  laro;e  villao;e,  with  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  large  stones 
which  once  enclosed  it;  but  all  is  now  silent  and  desolate.  A  mile 
further  south,  the  broad  plain  of  El-Buttauf  came  in  sight — a  spacious 
green  sea,  here  sinking  into  gentle  hollows,  there  rising  in  soft  swells; 
the  ruined  dome  of  the  Mahommedan  tomb  on  the  hill-top  behind 
Nazareth  being  visible  on  the  south. 

El-Buttauf  is  dependent  for  its  fertility  on  the  rains  which  in  their 
season  pour  down  from  the  hills  that  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  turn 
its  eastern  end  for  part  of  the  year  into  a  marsh.  If  the  heavens  be 
unpropitious,  the  soil  becomes  hard  as  a  stone,  and  there  is  no  harvest. 
Joel  describes  such  a  state  of  things  in  his  day.^  Tlie  harvest  per- 
ished, the  vine  withered,  the  fig  wilted,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  with 
it;  the  seed  shrivelled  below  the  clods,  the  threshing-floors  were 
empty,  the  barns  were  broken  down,  for  the  corn  had  come  to  nothing. 
Descending  from  the  hills  where  the  villages  are  hid  in  security,  the 
sower  literally  "goes  forth  to  sow,''^  sometimes  miles  from  his  home, 
not  seldom  with  his  gun  slung  over  his  back,  to  protect  himself  against 
Arabs.  Tlie  yield  of  a  hundred-fold  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  the  par- 
able is  never  secured  from  wheat  or  barley,  though  some  other  kinds 
of  grain,  such  as  maize,  are  said  to  yield  even  more.     In  the  best  years 

]  2  Chion.  viii.  2.    2  John  il.  1—11.    3  Joel  i.  10—17.    4  Matt.  xiii.  3, 
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the  yield  of  wheat  or  barley  is  only  about  thirty-fold.  Can  it  be  that 
the  same  mode  of  reckoning  crops  was  in  use  in  our  Master's  time  as 
prevails  now?  Perha})s  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  assump- 
tion that  a  third  of  the  crop  will  be  eaten  by  the  birds,  and  a  second 
third  by  mice  and  insects,  so  that  if  thirty-three-fold  be  secured  by  the 
cultivator  he  tells  you  tliat  his  land  has  produced  a  hundred-fold. 

The  road  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias,  which  was  left  by  the  Eomans 
in  good  condition  ages  ago,  but  for  which  time  has  done  its  woi'st  since, 
runs  to  the  north-east,  round  the  long  bare  hills,  which  hei'e  and  tliere 
are  brightened  by  olives  and  fig-trees.  Sefturieh,  the  ancient  Sep- 
phoris,  stands  on  a  hill  to,  the  left,  and  deserves  a  visit  as  the  capital 
of  Galilee  before  Herod  Antipas  transferred  that  honor  to  his  newly- 
built  city,  Tiberias.  Several  broad  caravan-tracks  leading  to  the  Jor- 
dan have  to  be  crossed  on  the  way.  Clusters  of  figs  and  olives  brighten 
tlie  bare  hill-sides.  Asses  with  great  loads  of  grass  were  creeping  up 
tlie  slope,  occasionally  showing  only  one  ear,  for  a  barbarous  custom 
allows  a  peasant  to  cut  off  the  ear  of  any  ass  he  finds  trespassing  on 
his  grain-patch.  Sefturieh  is  a  large  and  prosperous  village,  though 
the  latter  expression  must  not  be  understood  in  a  Western  sense,  for 
most  of  the  houses  are  very  wretched.  ]t  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
nearly  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  val- 
leys and  ])lain.  The  houses,  which  lie  in  crescent  shape  upon  the 
southern  slope,  are  low,  and  are  built  of  mud  and  stone,  with  flat  mud 
roofs;  and  as  there  is  no  spring,  water  has  to  be  obtained  from  cisterns 
and  a  rain-pool.  Fine  olive-trees  grow  around,  though  the  nearest 
spring  is  about  a  mile  off,  to  the  south.  East  of  the  hill  are  some 
rock-cut  tombs  of  an  unusual  form,  being  simply  shallow  graves,  cut 
in  the  surface,  and  covered  with  stone  lids.  Eemains  of  an  aqueduct 
show  that  in  ancient  times  the  town  was  supplied  with  water  brought 
from  higher  ground,  at  great  expenditure  of  labor,  for  the  part  still 
remaining  has  involved  cutting  trenches  in  the  rocks,  and  building- 
conduits  over  hollows.  A  huge  reservoir,  like  a  cavern,  had  also  been 
quarried  out  in  the  rock,  to  guard  against  accidental  failure  of  the 
water-supply;  its  height  varying  from  eight  to  twenty  feet,  and  its 
breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen;  while  it  has  been  traced  westwards, 
through  long-accumulated  wreckage,  for  580  feet.  Low  mud  hovels 
have  been  l3nilt  against  what  remains  of  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  a 
relic  of  the  Crusaders;  and  there  is  a  large  ruin  called  a  castle,  but  it 
appears  to  be  of  recent  date,  though  probably  the  successor  of  some 
much  more  ancient  fortress.  The  view  from  the  roof  is  interesting. 
To  the  north  lies  the  village  of  Kefr  Menda ;  east  of  this,  if  its  claim 
be  admitted,  "  Cana  of  Galilee."  To  the  south-east  is  the  tomb  on  the 
hill  behind  Nazareth,  and  just  below  you  are  the  hovels  and  houses  of 
Seffurieh  itself.     In  the  time  of  Josephus,  Sepphoris  was  the  largest 
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town  of  Galilee,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jcrasalern,  continued  to  be 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Jewish  people  till  the  fourth  centiny,  the  San- 
hedrim having  its  seat  here.  Cliristian  tradition  alleges  that  the  Vir- 
gin spent  her  childhood  in  Sepphoris,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
The  platform  on  which  the  citadel  once  rose  is  covered  with  thick 
grass.  In  the  narrow  dirty  streets  lay  some  great  mill-stones,  evi- 
dently ancient;  and  on  the  roofs  oi"  some  of  the  houses  were  earthen- 
ware bee-hives,  with  thriving  colonies.  Above  the  squalid  huts  rose 
a  few  buildings  of  hewn  stones,  with  windows,  and  an  upper  cliamber 
on  the  roof. 

Kefr  Kenna,  or  Cana,  lies  on  high  ground,^  but  not  on  a  hill.  An 
ancient  sarcophagus  close  to  the  village,  beside  a  small  square  tank 
which  is  fed  from  a  spring,  serves  very  well  as  a  trough.  A  girl  in  a 
white  skirt  and  red  jacket,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  with  her  jar 
on  her  head,  was  at  it.  A  broad  lane  of  prickly  pear  led  to  the  group 
of  houses  which  perhaps  represents  the  New  Testament  Cana.  Loose 
stones  were  scattered  thickly  upon  the  slope  around,  and  indeed  every- 
where. There  may  be,  possibly,  150  inhabitants,  but  no  one  can  envy 
them  their  huts  of  mud  and  stone,  with  dunghills  at  every  corner. 
Huge  mud  ovens,  like  great  beehives,  stood  at  the  sides  of  some  of  the 
houses,  and  on  a  little  shelf  on  the  outside  of  one  hut  I  noticed  an 
American  petroleum  tin,  which  had  been  used  the  year  before  as  a 
flower-pot.  It  stood  beside  the  one  small  window,  as  if  someone  fond 
of  flowers  had  put  it  there,  to  get  a  sight,  now  and  then,  of  something 
green  and  beautiful.  In  one  house  a  worthy  Moslem  was  squatting  on 
the  ground  among  a  number  of  children,  all  with  slates  on  which 
verses  of  the  Koran  had  been  written,  which  they  repeated  together. 
It  was  the  village  school;  perhaps  like  that  at  Nazareth  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  A  small  Franciscan  church  of  white  stone  within 
a  nice  railed  wall,  with  a  beautiful  garden  at  the  side,  had  over  its 
doorway  these  startling  words  in  Latin.  "  Here  Jesus  Christ  from  water 
made  wine."  Some  large  jars  are  shown  inside  as  actually  those  used 
in  the  miracle,  but  such  mock  relics,  however  believed  in  by  the  sim- 
ple monks,  do  the  faith  of  other  people  more  harm  than  good. 

The  road  from  this  place  onwards  to  Tiberias  led  north-east  over 
the  plain  of  Bl-Buttauf,  which  must  have  been  familiar  ground  to  our 
Lord.  Sepphoris  la}^  nearly  west,  on  its  double,  flat-topped  hill.  To 
the  north  the  landscape  stretched  out,  roughened  by  low  heights,  the 
soil  in  the  level  parts  rich  but  very  stonj'-,  while  in  some  places  sheets 
of  rock  came  to  the  surface.  A  great  olive-grove,  diamond-shaped 
and  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  lay  on  the  low  ridge  on  the  left;  along 
the  pathway  we  saw  clumps  of  yellow  broom,  clusters  of  hawthorn- 
trees,  not  yet  white,  and  countless  flowers  among  the  thin  grass.  The 
1  889  feet  above  the  sea. 
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fig-trees  of  the  Franciscan  garden,  I  should  have  said,  were  now  all  in 
leaf,  lor  it  was  the  17th  of  March.  Patches  of  thistles  were  to  be  seen 
at  different  points,  and  in  some  parts  the  stones  had  been  cleared  from 
ploughed  land  and  thrown  into  the  road/  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
travellers,  for  they  were  of  all  sizes  and  in  great  quantity. 

The  low  heights  on  the  left  gradually  swelled  up  to  hills,  one  of 
which  is  over  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  basalt  showed  itself  widel}'', 
for  this  whole  region  was  at  one  time  volcanic.  Fragments  of  lava 
strewed  the  ground  thickly  in  every  direction;  the  limestone  disap- 
pearing. Wild  camomile  and  white  anemones  seemed  respectively  the 
most  common  plant  and  flower.  Some  small  flat-roofed  villages  looked 
down  from  the  round  tops  of  low  heights,  but  the  population,  as  every- 
where else,  was  very  sparse;  not  enough  to  till  more  than  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  arable  soil.  Over  some  hills  to  the  south  lay  the  great 
Khan  Et  Tujjar,  Avhere  a  market  is  held  each  Sunday  ;  the  position 
affording  special  facilities,  as  the  route  of  the  caravan  trade  between 
Cairo  and  Damascus  passes  by  it.  Two  castles  were  built  here  in  past 
ages,  for  the  protection  of  the  market-people;  the  one  on  the  left  of 
the  road — a  great  square  of  hewn  stones,  with  towers  at  the  four  cor- 
ners— being  in  tolerably  good  preservation.  The  other  was  much 
more  ruinous.  The  khans  are  for  the  most  part  wretched  places,  with 
no  accommodation  but  the  bare  walls  of  a  set  oi"cliambers  built  on  the 
second  story,  along  the  four  sides;  a  balcony  in  front  giving  access  to 
them.  Vermin  of  various  kinds  are  amazingly  abundant.  If  you 
wish  boiling  water  you  must  gather  your  own  thorns,  and  light  a  fire 
in  the  earth-floored  square  below:  no  easy  task,  if  it  be  rainy  weather. 
Bed  and  bedding,  if  you  use  them,  you  must  bring  with  j^ou,  and  lay 
u]>on  the  floor;  but  this  never  troubles  an  Oriental,  for  his  "abba,"  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere,  is  all  the  bed-clothes  he  asks, 
and  he  is  as  much  at  home  on  the  bare  ground  as  a  Eussian  peasant  of 
the  far  North  ;  he  is  happy,  moreover,  in  a  sublime  indifference  to 
vermin. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  exactly  the  Bible  form  of  reckoning 
t!me  prevails  in  the  East  even  now.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  num- 
bered from  the  first  to  tiie  twelfth,  just  as  of  old.  It  is  still  "the  third 
hour,"  or  "the  sixth,"  or  "the  ninth;"  and  the  day  begins  from  sunset, 
as  when  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written.^  Part  of  a  day  is  also 
reckoned  in  ordinary  conversation  as  a  day,  so  that  if  anything  hap- 
pened the  day  before  yesterday  it  would  be  said  to  be  the  third  day 
since  it  took  place:  a  computation  just  like  that  of  the  two  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  when  speaking  of  the  crucifi.xion  of  our  Lord.-"^ 
It  was  striking  also  to  hear  the  religious  tone  of  ordinary  discourse, 
even  among  those  who  do  not  go  much  beyond  words.     Salutations 

I  I?a.  V.  2.    2  Gen.  i.  5.    3  Luke  xxiv.  21. 
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are  most  devout  in  their  invocations  of  blessing,  and  every  turn  of  a 
transaction  or  narrative,  whatever  its  nature,  is  interlarded  with  appeals 
to  God.  Religion  in  fact  has  become  widely  separated  from  morality, 
as  it  was  in  antiquity,  and  as  it  still  is  in  too  many  countries  besides. 
The  old  Assyrians  speak  as  devoutly  in  their  inscriptions  as  any  saint 
in  Scripture;  the  warriors  in  Homer  do  nothing  without  bringing  in 
their  I'avorite  god;  and  even  Jezebel,  when  she  threatened  the  lil'e  of 
Elijah,  mechanically  invoked  a  curse  on  herself  from  her  gods,  should 
she  turn  li-om  her  purpose."  Pious  talk  is  nowhere  so  prevalent  as  in 
the  East,  the  most  hardened  scoundrel  flavoring  his  speech  with  it  as 
freely  as  saints  like  Abraham  or  Isaac  do  in  the  Old  Testament.  As 
to  cursing,  it  is  at  home  among  Orientals:  they  seem  to  have  a  nat- 
ural genius  for  it.  St.  Peter  only  acted  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  Jew,  and  especially  a  Jewish  fisherman,  in  beginning  to  curse 
and  swear  Avhen  asked  if  he  had  not  been  with  Christ.^  Orientals 
could  still,  1  suppose,  justly  claim  to  be  the  most  proficient  of  cursers. 
They  swear  b,'  their  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  by  everything. 
iV[ore  than  once  a  man  has  stopped  as  he  passed  me,  to  invoke  the 
most  varied  and  ingenious  curses  on  the  infidel.  The  maledictory 
Psalms  are  in  strict  keeping  with  Oriental  usage. 

Long,  sweeping  valleys,  with  rich  and  fruitful  black  earth,  succeeded 
each  other  as  we  advanced,  but  there  was  even  less  cultivation  than 
there  had  been  in  Esdraelon.  Wide,  level  plains,  divided  from  each 
other  by  soft  swells  of  the  land,  were  also  frequent.  In  fact,  we  were 
travelling  over  a  fertile  table-land,  which  would  wave  with  plenty  were 
three  men  to  break  it  up  and  sow  it.  Perhaps  its  nearness  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  regions  beyond  Jordan  helped  to  keep  it  idle,  for  the 
peasant  has  little  inducement  to  draw  on  himself  the  notice  of 
these  born  robbers.  To-day,  as  in  Gideon's  time,  fierce  bandits 
stream  over  from  the  east — their  long  spears  held  athwart  their  horses 
— striking  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  husbandman,  trampling  down 
the  springing  seed,  carrying  the  grain  from  the  threshing- jfloors,  driv- 
ing away  the  cattle,  and  killing  anyone  who  resists  them.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  exists  only  to  raise  taxes;  it  gives  no  jiro- 
tection. 

Passing  the  village  of  Lubieh,  standing  over  900  feet  above  the  sea, 
amidst  a  forest  of  olives  and  fig-trees,  our  road  lay  straight  north 
towards  "  the  Horns  of  Hattin,"  apparently  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  famous  spot  is  reached  by  a  long  gentle 
slope  of  pasture-land,  on  which  a  great  herd  of  black  and  brown  cattle, 
small  and  poor,  was  feeding.  Daisies,  white  and  red  anemones,  the 
phlox,  tlie  iris,  the  wild  mustard,  grey  and  dry  thistles,  blue  hyacinths, 
and  yellow-flowered  clover  colored  the  open  field,  which  was  the 
1  1  Kings  xix.  2.    2  Matt.  xxvi.  74. 
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counterpart  of  some  unfenced  upland  common  in  England.  Molehills, 
or  what  very  much  resembled  them,  abounded,  and  black  swifts 
darted  hither  and  thither  after- insects.  Limestone  cropped  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ascent,  but  was  exchanged  for  basalt  as  we  got  higher 
up.  Gradually  the  slope  sank  to  a  level,  green  with  wheat,  which, 
however,  was  sadly  mixed  with  yellow  mustard  weed.  The  top, 
reached  by  climbing  a  short,  rough  slope,  jiroved  to  be  a  great 
crater-like  space  with  a  slightly  hollow  flooi',  set  in  a  frame  of  rough 
crags,  which  inside,  at  the  two  ends,  rose  in  a  wilderness  of  stone;  out- 
side it  swelled  into  high  grassy  knolls,  "the  Horns  of  Ilattin."  Thou- 
sands could  stand  or  sit  in  the  huoe  circle,  thouah  it  would  be  a  rough 
gathering-place,  for  the  whole  surface  is  strewn  with  boulders  and 
fragments  of  black  basalt,  as  if  they  had  been  rained  on  the  earth  in  a 
terrific  shower.  liattin  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  on  the  ridge 
below.  The  "Horns"  rise  only  sixty  feet  above  the  ground  at  their 
base,  but  no  other  heights  are  visible  in  this  direction  from  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  which  lies  three  or  four  miles  off  in  its  deeply-sunk  bed. 
It  is  only  since  the  Crusades  that  this  spot  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  INfount,  but  the  position  is  so  striking!}'  in  keeping  with 
the  intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative  as  to  give  great  probability  to 
the  choice.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  "level  place"  where  the 
multitude  assembled,  and  to  which  our  Lord  came  down,  was  the  plain 
just  below  the  "  Horns. "^  Easy  of  access  alike  to  the  peasants  in 
the  hills  and  the  fishermen  on  the  shore,  no  jioint  could  have  been  a 
better  centre  to  which  to  draw  both  classes.  All  the  other  heights  are 
only  members  of  a  continuous  chain;  at  this  point,  alone,  one  can 
speak  of  "the  mountain"  as  an  eminence  detached  from  others,  and 
standing  out  from  lowei'  ground.  The  descent  to  the  lake  is  by  a  long, 
easy  slope. 

It  was  in  tliis  neighborhood  that  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
met  its  death-bloAV  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracen  Sultan,  Saladin,  in 
1187,  in  the  great  battle  of  Hattin.  The  Crusaders,  worn  almost  to 
exhaustion,  but  still  loyally  gathered  round  their  king,  were  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  the  fierce  attacks  of  an  enemy  inspired  by  a  certainty 
of  winning  in  the  unequal  sti'uggle.  For  two  days  the  wild  strife 
raged  over  these  slojies  between  Hattin  and  Lubieli,  three  miles  south- 
west, but  at  last  Saladin  gained  his  most  splendid  victory;  bringing 
to  the  ground  at  one  IjIow  the  Christian  rule  in  Palestine,  which  had 
been  built  up  by  such  a  vast  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure.  The  wan- 
derer in  this  wondrously  lonely  part  may,  undisturbed,  call  up  in  all  its 
living  reality  the  terrible  tumult  of  battle  which  once  raged  over  these 
heights  and  hollows,  and  he  may  well  sigh  that  the  result  should  have 
been  what  it  was.  But  the  Christian  kingdom  had  brought  upon  itself 
1  Luke  vi.  17. 
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its  destruction.  Tliat  it  perished  must  be  recognized  as  the  judgment 
of  a  righteous  Providence,  for  it  had  become  corrupt,  and  unworthy  of 
its  high  mission.  Yet  who  can  remain  unaffected  by  the  memory  of 
so  many  brave  men  in  such  extremit\^  as  that  of  the  Christian  army 
here  ?  The  Crusaders  had  held  the  Holy  Land  for  nearly  a  century, 
but  they  had  been  weakened  by  feuds  and  dissensions  of  every  kind; 
they  had  gloried  in  breaking  faith  with  unbelievers;  they  had  refused 
the  rights  of  property  to  any  but  Christians;  they  had  decayed  in 
discipline,  till  every  petty  leader  made  little  wars  against  his  brethren 
or  his  neighbors;  they  had  been  governed  by  rulers  without  ability 
or  principle;  they  had  sunk  into  gross  immorality  as  a  class;  they 
were  not  united  by  any  common  principle  of  cohesion,  but  bore  them- 
selves rather  as  independent  adventurers;  and,  finally,  thej''  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  physically  enervated  by  the  climate  and  by  their  own 
imprudence  or  vices.  In  this  condition  Saladin — the  Kurd — burst  on 
them  with  50,000  horse  and  a  vast  army  of  infantry,  and  forced  them 
to  hush  up  their  miserable  feuds.  The  battle  at  Ilattin  was  fought  in 
July,  a  time  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  heat  overpowering. 
The  streams  and  fountains  were  running  dry,  the  cisterns  were  low, 
the  ground  w^as  parched.  At  first  the  advantage  of  position  was  with 
the  Christians,  for  they  were  encamped  at  tlie  fountain  below  Sep- 
phoris,  where  water  could  be  had;  but  the  king,  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
unwisely  marched  towards  Tiberias  to  meet  the  enemy,  before  whom 
that  city  had  already  fallen.  The  Saracens  were  di-awn  up  at  Plattin 
and  were  assailed  by  the  Crusaders  at  sunrise;  a  relic  of  the  true  cross 
raised  on  a  hillock  seeming  to  the  assailants  a  pledge  of  victorv.  But 
their  fierce  war-cries  and  desperate  bravery  were  unavailing  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Saladin's  force,  and  at  last  they  had  to 
flee.  A  few  knights  cut  their  way  out,  and  escaped  to  Acre,  but  the 
king,  after  retreating  to  the  hills  with  the  relic  of  the  cross,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  many  of  his  followers,  who  had  repeatedly  repulsed  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  knights  were  sold  into  slavery, 
otliers  were  executed,  while  one  Avho  had  been  by  a  breach  of  faith  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  put  to  death  by  Saladin  himself. 
Beirout,  Acre,  Csesarea,  and  Joppa  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror 
as  the  first  results  of  his  victory;  Tyre  alone,  by  the  heroism  of  its 
governor,  was  saved ;  Ascalon  soon  yielded,  and  finally  Jerusalem ;  the 
prisoners,  everywhere,  being  reduced  to  slavery.  Thus  calamitous 
was  the  close  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  were  at  Ilattin,  and  the  sun,  now  bending 
to  the  west,  shone  from  a  sk}^  threatening  rain.  For  the  time,  how- 
ever, his  splendor  rested  upon  the  landscape.  Far  below,  to  the  east, 
lay  the  glittering  waters  of  that  lake  on  whose  waves  the  feet  of  our 
Lord   had   pressed  as  on  firm  ground.     A  soft  west  wind  breathed 
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around  ns.  The  slopes  near  were  green  with  grass  or  rising  barley, 
chequered  with  black  patclies  of  ploughed  land.  On  the  south-west 
rose  the  huge  cone  of  Tabor,  lovely  with  boscage.  To  the  north  the 
mountains  of  Safed  towei'ed  up  in  majesty,  and  bej'ond  them,  mingling 
earth  with  the  n})per  sk}^,  shone  the  majestic  snow-crowned  summit  of 
Hennon.  Across  the  lake  the  hills  seemed  to  form  a  table-land,  cut 
into  ravines  by  tlie  rains  of  ages,  and  sinking  to  the  waters,  here  gently, 
there  in  steep  precipices,  but  everywhere  barren  and  treeless.  No 
siuns  of  human  habitation  were  visible  ;  no  huts  or  houses  to  mirror 
themselves  in  the  smooth  Avater ;  no  Avoods  or  meadows,  thouuh  the 
light  and  shade,  in  such  pure  air,  created  picturesque  tints  which  gave 
beauty  even  to  the  desolation.  Silence  and  loneliness  reigned,  for 
Tiberias  was  out  of  sight  below  the  slopes,  and  one  was  free  to  give  the 
imagination  full  ])lay  amidst  those  holy  fields 

"  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Wliieh,  eighteen  liinulred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross." 

Descending  towards  the  south-east,  we  soon  turned  into  a  rich  val- 
ley, nearly  all  ploughed,  and  came  on  half  a  do/^en  men,  shepherds  and 
peasants,  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  They  each  had  on  an  "abba" 
of  canvas,  with  a  "kefiyeh"  over  the  head.  One  was  carrying  a 
jilonizh  on  his  shoulders,  another  had  a  gun,  and  all  had  thick  staves 
or  clubs:  a  sian  of  the  insecuritv  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Avind 
had  by  this  time  gone  round  to  the  north-Avest,  and  the  sky  grew  dark 
over  the  lake,  noAV  evidently  roughened  by  a  rain-storm,  perhaps  like 
til  at  Avhicli  once  broke  over  the  boat  Avhen  our  Lord  lay  asleep.^  A 
rainbow  presently  showed  that  the  rain  Avas  passing  away,  but,  unfor- 
tunateh^,  the  clouds  Avere  coming  straight  towards  us,  and  the  road, 
rough  and  doAvn-hill,  prevented  our  hurrying.  A  deep,  Avide  glen 
opened  as  Ave  rode  on,  its  Avhole  space  pleasantly  green,  and  enlivened 
Avith  large  flocks  of  goats,  kids,  sheep,  and  lambs,  in  one  case  with  a 
little  bare-headed  boy,  stick  in  hand,  as  shepherd.  A  number  of 
Damascus  mules,  on  their  Avay  home  Avithout  loads,  Avere  feeding  on 
the  slopes.  The  ownership  of  the  flocks  was  presently  shoAvn  by  the 
sight  of  tAvo  groups  of  black  tents  of  Bedouins,  for  these  ill-con- 
ditioned rufl&ans  OAvn  nearly  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  one  sees, 
leaving  the  peasant  only  what  he  can  keep  them  from  stealing,  and 
Avhat  crops  he  can  guard.  While  still  among  the  hills  the  rain  broke 
over  ns,  and  there  Avas  no  shelter;  but  at  last,  before  Ave  reached 
Tiberias,  there  Avas  the  "clear  shining  after"  it,  and  the  "mown,"  or  at 
least  thirsty  grass,  Avashed  and  brightened,  gleamed  in  the  sun. 

1  Mark  iv.  37. 
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CHAPTER  XLTII. 

TIBERIAS. 

Our  tents  had  been  pitclied  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  so  that 
we  had  to  ride  past  the  castle  at  its  north  edge,  alongside  the  town 
wall,  and  then  through  the  wretched  apologies  for  streets.  That  night 
a  rain-storm  had  its  way  from  dark  till  morning,  and  a  fine  time  it 
gave  us.  The  tent-cover  flapped  like  a  huge  bird  caught  in  the  toils, 
or,  to  vary  the  figure,  flew  up  and  down,  out  and  in,  as  if  it  had  been 
possessed,  the  huge  red,  yellow,  white,  and  blue  flowers  of  bunting  with 
which  it  was  adorned  on  the  inside,  took  life,  and  leaped  and  tore 
round  all  the  tent,  and  up  and  down  the  roof,  like  a  weird  dance.  I 
thought  of  the  witches  going  through  their  wild  careerings  on  the  last 
night  of  April  on  brooms  and  goats,  holding  revel  with  their  master 
the  devil  at  the  old  heathen  altars  of  north  Germany,  which  Walpur- 
gis,i  the  English  monk,  had  by  his  preaching  left  cold  and  dark  even 
on  Mny  Day,  when  the  sacred  fires  used  to  glow  on  them  more  than 
in  all  the  year  besides.  All  through  the  night  the  rain  splashed  down 
in  sheets,  dripping  delightfully  from  the  roof.  It  was  no  matter  where 
the  narrow  bed  was  dragged  ;  before  two  minutes  some  big  drop  was 
sure  to  find  you  out ;  and,  to  make  matters  more  pleasant,  it  was  quite 
dark.  Thanks  to  a  trench  dug  round  the  tent  by  the  men  when  the 
storm  began,  it  was  comparatively  dry  under-foot,  and  before  morning 
the  wind-spirits  were  tired  of  their  madcap  riot,  and  slunk  off,  taking 
their  friend  the  rain  with  them. 

The  day  broke  clear  and  delightful,  so  that  one  could  move  about. 
The  shore  was  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  the  once  splendid  city  of 
Tiberias,  Avhich  extended  along  it  for  more  than  half  a  mile.  In  its 
place,  the  modern  town  presents  a  spectacle  of  ruins,  filth,  and  wretch- 
edness which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  even  in  Palestine.  The  castle  at  the 
north  end,  Avith  its  towers,  standing  on  a  low  height,  was  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1837,  which  killed  about  half 
the  population.  A  sea-wall,  rising  out  of  the  water  in  front  of  the 
town,  and  of  course  a  relic  of  antiquity,  was  twisted  and  rent  in  many 
places;  the  town  walls  were  shaken  and  split,  and  most  of  the  houses 
destroyed,  some  still  remaining  in  ruins.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  de- 
struction resembled  that  which  I  saw  at  Scio  in  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
where  a  fine  stone  town  had  been  shaken  down  like  a  set  of  card- 
houses,  and  several  acres  were  covered  with  the  debris,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  any  one  escaped. 

Earthquakes   are  not  infrequent  in   Palestine,  and  were  as  mucli 

1  About  A.D.  750. 
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dreaded  in  Bible  times  as  now,  though  only  one  is  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament;^  that  which  haj)peiied  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  so  terri- 
fying the  people  of  Jerusalem  that  they  fled  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Palestine  lies  on  a  cleft  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  earthquakes  are  common.  This  stretches  from  the  volcanic 
Taurus  Mountains,  passes  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  forms 
the  Jordan  chasm  and  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ends  at  the  Bay 
of  Akabah.  Along  this  line,  convulsions  of  the  earth  sometimes 
occur  with  terrible  violence.  Josephus  speaks  of  one  which  desolated 
Judsea  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  about  thirty  years  before  Christ,  killing 
10,000  people  and  a  great  man}'  cattle.^  The  darkening  of  the  sky  at 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  must  also  be  attributed  to  a  disturbance  of 
the  earth,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.^  In  the  year  1181  the 
whole  of  the  Ilauran,  which  borders  the  line  of  the  Jordan,  was  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.  The  convulsion  of  1887,  however,  exceeded  all 
others  which  are  known  to  us.  Not  only  Tiberias,  but  Safed  was  over- 
thrown, while  the  trembling  extended  500  miles  north  and  south,  and 
from  80  to  100  miles  east  and  west.  All  eaithquakes,  however,  have  a 
central  point  of  greatest  violence,  from  which  the  oscillations  vibrate  in 
every  direction,  at  the  rate  of  about  30  miles  a  minute,  so  that  the 
force  of  the  earth-wave  is  weakened  at  a  distance  from  the  centre ; 
towns  like  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem  suffering  little  bv  a  shoclc  which 
throws  down  others  Ij'iiig,  like  Tiberias,  nearer  the  centre. 

At  Tiberias  the  sufferers  wei'e  largely  Jews,  though  not  a  few  others 
v/ere  overwhelmed  by  it.  A  ]\Iahommedan  told  Dr.  Eobinson  that  he 
and  four  companions  were  returning  down  the  mountain,  west  of  the 
city,  on  the  afternoon  when  the  shock  took  place.  All  at  once  the 
eartli  opened  and  closed  again,  and  two  of  his  friends  disajipeared.  lie 
ran  home  in  terror,  and  found  that  his  wife,  mother,  and  two  more  of 
the  family  were  sone.  On  dioging  next  dav  whei'e  his  two  neighbors 
had  vanished,  he  found  them  dead,  in  a  standing  posture.  Seventy- 
eight  years  before,  in  1759,  the  town  was  laid  waste  by  a  similar  catas- 
trophe. 

The  falling  in  of  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  strain  caused 
by  a  sadden  development  of  gas  and  steam,  are  the  causes  of  these 
awful  catastrophes.  Among  a  people  like  the  Hebrews  it  was  rightly 
felt  that  they  were  the  work  of  God.  "He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and 
it  trembleth,"  says  the  Psalmist.*  There  is  also  another  allusion  to 
earthquakes,  in  the  Eighth  Psalm.^  Everything,  indeed,  in  such  a 
visitation,  is  fitted  to  overpower  the  mind.  In  1887  the  hot  baths  of 
Tiberias  rose  to  such  a  temperature  that  ordinary  thermometers  were 
useless,^  and  at  various  places  the  earth  opened  in  great  chasms,  swal- 

1  Amos  i.l;Zecli.xiv.  4,5.    2  Jos.  4n<„  3(V.  5,  2,    3  Matt,  xxvii- 51.    4  Ps.  civ.  32.    5  Ps.viil.8ff. 
6  Furrer;  Sd^eukel,  Pib.  Lex.,  \\.  138, 
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lowing  up  many  unsuspecting  travellers,  and  closing  on  them  in  a  few 
seconds,  as  when  of  old  the  ground  devoured  Korah  and  his  company.^ 
In  Lebanon  earthquakes  are  so  frequent  that  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
only  one  story,  with  a  flat  roof;  and  they  often  show,  in  their  beams 
and  walls,  marks  of  the  twisting  and  shaking  of  earth-waves.  At 
Baalbek,  again,  there  are  huge  pillars  thrown  far  out  of  the  perpendic- 
ular: an  appearance  which  no  force  could  produce  but  that  of  an  eddy 
of  earthquake  undulations.  That  these  stupendous  phenomena  should 
be  connected  with  the  manifestations  of  the  Almighty  need  not  sur- 
prise us.  An  earthquake  rent  Sinai  when  God  passed  before  Elijah;^ 
the  firmness  of  His  promises  is  enforced  by  being  set  above  that  of  the 
mountains  and  the  hills  ;^  an  earthquake  followed  the  death  of  our 
Lord;  and  this  dread  terror  is  named  among  the  awful  signs  of  His 
final  coming  to  judgment.^ 

Tlie  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  Tiberias,  it  and  Safed  being,  after 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  the  two  holiest  towns;  for  the  Messiah  is  one 
day,  they  believe,  to  rise  out  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  land  at 
Tiberias,  and  Safed  is  to  be  the  seat  of  His  throne!  How  imperishable 
is  hope!  Prayer  must  be  repeated  at  Tiberias  at  least  twice  a  week,  to 
keep  the  world  from  being  destroyed.  The  worship  in  the  synagogue 
seems  to  be  in  some  respects  peculiar,  since  the  congregation  seek  to 
intensify  different  parts  of  the  service  by  mimetic  enforcement  of  its 
words.  Thus,  when  the  Rabbi  recites  the  passage,  "Praise  the  Loixl 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,"  they  imitate  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
through  their  closed  fists;  when  a  tempest  is  mentioned,  they  puff' and 
blow  to  represent  a  storm;  and  when  the  cries  of  the  righteous  in  dis- 
tress are  spoken  of  in  the  Lesson,  they  all  set  up  a  loud  screaming. 
The  Israelites  of  Tiberias  are  chiefly  from  Russian  Poland,  and  do  not 
speak  German.  Poor,  thin,  and  filthy,  they  are  certainly  far  from 
attractive;  but  the  women  are  neatly  dressed,  many  of  them  in  white, 
and  look  much  better  than  the  men. 

Ancient  Tiberias  was  built  by  "the  Fox,"  Herod  Antipas,  between 
A.D.  20  and  27;  that  is,  it  was  begun  when  our  Lord  was  about  twenty- 
four,  and  finished  when  He  was  thirty-one.  During  His  public  minis- 
try, therefore,  it  was  in  its  first  glory,  with  its  Grecian  colonnades,  its 
Roman  gates,  its  grand  palace  with  gilded  roof,  wondrous  candelabra, 
and  walls  painted  with  what  seemed  to  the  Jews  idolatrous  symbols; 
its  synagogue,  one  of  the  finest  in  Galilee;  and  its  spacious  squares, 
adorned  with  marble  statues.  Yet  it  is  not  known  that  our  Saviour 
ever  entered  the  city,  notwithstanding  all  its  splendor.  St.  John  is  the 
only  Evangelist  who  mentions  it,  but  he  speaks  of  it  onlv  once,  though 
he  twice  calls  the  lake  "the  Sea  of  Tiberias."^  "The  Fox"  was  too 
dangerous  an  enemy  for  our  Lord  to  put  Himself  into  his  power,  but 

1  Num.  xvi.  32.    2  1  Kings  xix.  H.    3Isa.liv.lO.  4  Matt,  xxiv.7;  xxvii.51.    5  John  vi.  1, 23 ;  xxi.  1. 
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the  character  of  the  city  in  its  first  j^ears  may  also  account  for  the 
silence  about  it  in  the  Gospels.  An  old  cemetery  had  been  laid  bare 
in  planning  the  new  capital,  and  this  made  the  place  so  unclean  that  no 
strict  Jew  would  go  near  it.  Indeed,  a  population  was  obtained  oidy 
by  giving  houses  to  heathen  freednieu  and  even  slaves,  to  induce  them 
to  settle  in  it.^  To  visit  a  place  thus  dciiied  would  have  rendei'cd 
Christ  and  His  disciples  ceremonially  unclean,  Avhich  would  have  cut 
them  oft'  irom  communication  with  the  Jewish  people,  and  thus  pre- 
vented them  from  pi'caching  the  Gospel  to  them. 

That  there  was  a  cemetery  on  the  site  of  Tiberias  is,  however,  a 
proof  that  another  city  had  preceded  it,  though  so  long  before  that  the 
tombs  were  mere  antiquities.  The  face  of  the  hill  at  the  noi'th  end  of 
the  town,  moreover,  is  pierced  Avitli  many  very  ancient  sepulchres, 
some  of  which  must  liave  been  destroyed  when  the  town  walls  were 
originally  built.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  I'eaching  the  earliest  history  of 
Palestine;  in  the  long  past,  nation  follows  nation,  but  the  story  of  the 
first  in  the  strange  succession  is  alwa3^s  veiled  by  impenetrable  anti- 
quity. 

Tiberias  is  exceedingly  hot  and  unhealthy  in  summer,  because  of  its 
low  situation,  for  it  lies  no  less  than  682  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  in  itself  would  make  the  climate  of  the  place 
very  warm,  but  matters  are  made  still  worse  by  hills  1,000  feet  liigh, 
behind  the  town,  impeding  the  free  course  of  the  refi'cshing  westerly 
winds  which  prevail  throughout  Syria  during  summer.  lience,  inter- 
mittent fevers  and  sevei'e  forms  of  ague  are  very  common  at  that  season. 
Even  in  winter  little  rain  falls;  snow  is  almost  unknown;  and  the 
tropical  vegetation,  seen  in  nubk-thorns,  palm-trees,  and  other  tropical 
growths,  indicates  a  temperature  much  like  that  of  the  sunken  "ghor" 
of  the  Jordan,  and  approaching  the  sultry  oppressiveness  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  hill  behind  the  citj,  as  well  as  the  knoll  to  the 
north  of  it,  is  full  of  ancient  tombs,  some  of  them  over  100  feet  in 
length;  their  cemented  sides  and  other  indications  showing  that  they 
liad  been  long  used  as  cave-dwellings,  after  their  service  as  tombs  had 
ended  with  the  disai)pearance  of  the  population  by  whom  they  had 
been  excavated.  But  they  are  no  longer  inhabited,  except  by  hyaenas, 
foxes,  and  jackals. 

The  ancient  city  lay  mainly  to  the  south  of  the  present  Tiberias,  as 
is  evident  from  the  position  of  the  numerous  foundations,  traces  of 
walls,  hea})s  of  stones,  and  remains  of  the  old  sea-wall.  At  one  spot 
lie  eight  })illars  of  grey  granite,  originally  brought  from  Syene,  in 
Egypt;  at  another  a  single  pillar  is  still  erect;  and  to  the  west  of  the 
town  are  two  blocks  of  S3^enite  granite,  once  part  of  a  great  pillar,  the 
material  of  which  came  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.     The  ruins  of 

1  Jos.  Ant.,  xviii.  2,  3. 
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the  ancient  city  have  been  much  excavated  for  building-stone,  and  also 
for  hniestone  bloclcs,  to  be  burnt  for  mortar.  Water  used  to  be  brought 
in  an  aqueduct  more  than  six  miles  long  I'rom  the  Wady  Fejjas,  below 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  city  wall,  three  miles  long,  in  all, 
was  led  zigzag  up  to  the  hills  at  the  back,  with  cisterns  at  some  of  the 
angles. 

About  a  mile  south  of  the  present  city  are  the  hot  baths,  famous  for 
many  ages.  A  stone  building,  with  a  dilapidated  dome,  encloses  them, 
but  it  is  hardly  pleasant  to  use  water  after  it  has  been  enjoyed  by  suf- 
ferers from  all  kinds  of  ailments.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  water  is 
very  high — about  1-14°  Fahrenheit;  and  it  tastes  like  very  warm  sea- 
water,  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  with  a  strong  smell,  but  no  taste,  of 
sulphur.  There  are  four  springs,  which  are  collected  into  a  covered 
channel  that  conducts  them  to  the  baths.  The  present  building  is  only 
about  fifty  years  old,  but  it  has  never  been  repaired  since  it  was  built 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  place  of  the  old  building,  which  is  quite  decayed. 
The  reservoir  is  arched  over,  and  retains  the  water  till  it  is  cool  enough 
for  use ;  as  it  comes  from  the  ground  it  is  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear. 
As  these  baths  were  known  in  Christ's  day  by  the  name  "  Ammaus," 
or  "  Warm  Baths,"  they  may  have  originally  been  the  "Hammath," 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  in  Joshua.^  A  mile  from  the 
baths,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  the  castle,  and  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town.  Dr.  Tristram  discovered  a  hot-air  cave,  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  explore,  for  the  current  of  heated  air  made  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  lights,  and  the  walls  and  floor  were  so  slippery  as  to  ren- 
der attempts  to  advance  unsafe,  although  he  had  a  rope  lashed  round 
him,  held  by  strong  men  outside,  to  draw  him  back  in  case  of  accident. 
Such  a  steam  bath  shows  how  entirely  the  whole  region  around  the 
town  is  pervaded  by  subterranean  furnaces,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
spread  disaster  over  the  district. 

In  the  great  Jewish  war  Tiberias  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  for  it  had 
outlived  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  was  both  rich  and  populous. 
Josephus,  when  in  command  in  Galilee,  fortified  it,  and  we  may  judge 
the  size  of  its  synagogue  from  its  having  been  used  by  him  as  a  place 
in  which  he  convened  a  public  assembly  of  the  people.^  Although  so 
strong  that  Vespasian  did  not  venture  to  approach  it  with  fewer  than 
three  legions  of  his  best  troops,  the  town  surrendered,  and  was  thus 
saved  from  ruin  ;  but  Kerak,  or  Taricheea,  a  few  miles  farther  south, 
and  also  on  the  lake,  was  only  taken  by  storming.  Even  then,  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  having  escaped  in  boats,  were  only  overcome  when 
Vespasian  had  built  a  fleet  of  other  boats  to  pursue  them.  A  great 
fight  on  the  lake  was  fatal  to  the  Jews,  6,500  falling  in  the  naval  bat- 
tle and  in  the  siege  of  Taricheea  itself.     Twelve  hundred  more,  either 

1  Josh.  xix.  36.    Jos.  Ant.,  xviii.  2,  3.    2  Jos.  Vita,  sec.  54. 
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too  young  or  too  old  to  bear  arms  or  to  labor,  were  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood,  in  the  circus  at  Tiberias.  After  Jerusalem  had  perished, 
the  Eabbis  and  Jews  betook  themselves  hither  in  great  numbers,  till 
at  last  it  had  as  many  as  thirteen  synagogues.  Here  the  famous 
Mishna  was  completed,  about  200  years  after  Christ,  and  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud  a  century  later.  The  city  was  long  the  great  seat  of  Jew- 
ish learning,  and  the  graves  of  many  I'amous  doctors — that  of  the  great 
Maimonides  among  others — are  still  shown  in  the  Jewish  burial-ground 
west  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   SEA    OF   GALILEE. 


The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  with  a  width,  at  the  broad- 
est ])art,  of  six  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  a  length  of  twelve  and  a 
quarter  miles;  that  is,  it  is  about  the  same  length  as  our  own  Winder- 
mere, but  considerably  broader,  though  in  the  clear  air  of  Palestine  it 
looks  somewhat  smaller.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  bright  clearness  of 
the  water,  which  it  is  delightful  to  watch  as  it  runs  in  small  waves 
over  the  shingle.  Its  taste,  moreover,  is  sweet,  except  near  the  hot 
springs  and  at  Tiberias,  where  it  is  })olluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  town. 
On  the  western  side  there  is  a  strip  of  green  along  the  shore  south 
from  Tiberias,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  but  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  wildest  part.  Beyond  this  the  hills  for 
three  miles,  almost  to  the  point  where  the  Jordan  leaves  the  lake, 
approach  to  the  water's  edge.  For  three  miles  north  of  Tiberias  they 
do  the  same.  Then  comes  the  well-known  recess  of  tlie  Plain  of  Gen- 
Desaret,  about  three  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad  at  its  widest 
part.  For  about  four  miles  above  this,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  into  the  lake,  the  hills  again  reach  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
largest  tract  of  green  in  the  landscape  extends  from  half  a  mile  west 
of  tlie  river,  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  down  nearly  six  miles  of 
the  eastern  shore  ;  it  is  irregular  in  shape,  as  the  hills  advance  or  fall 
back,  but  only  at  three  places  is  it  so  much  as  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width.  A  short  interval  of  hill,  with  no  shore,  then  occurs,  almost 
opposite  Tiberias,  and  from  thence  to  the  point  where  the  river  leaves 
the  lake  there  is  another  green  strip,  for  the  most  part  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad.  Thus  there  is  much  more  level  ground  on  the  eastern 
side  than  on  the  western,  yet  the  western  side  was  always,  in  Bible 
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times,  much  more  thickly  peopled  by  the  Hebrews  than  the  other; 
partly  from  the  fact  that  "beyond  Jordan  "'  was  almost  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  partly  because  the  land  above  the  lake  on  the  east  was  exposed 
to  the  Arabs;  and  in  some  measure  also  because  it  always  had  a  large 
intermixture  of  heathen  population. 

In  Christ's  days  the  sails  of  whole  fleets  of  boats  Avere  reflected  in 
the  waters.  A  constant  coasting  traffic,  and  a  busy  intercourse  between 
the  opposite  shores,  employed  many,  while  the  fisheries  gave  occupa- 
tion to  thousands.  Tarichtca,  now  the  ruin  called  Kerak,  near  the 
outflow  of  the  Jordan,  had  so  many  boats  that  Josephus  at  one  time 
collected  230,  for  some  operations  against  Tiberias,  and  we  have  seen 
how  Vespasian  needed  to  build  a  fleet  to  pursue  those  which  sailed 
away  from  the  town  when  he  took  it.  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida, 
and  other  places  must,  besides,  have  had  large  numbers  of  boats,  for 
the  fish  trade,  fresh  and  salt,  was  a  great  industry  when  the  population 
everywhere  was  dense. 

Having;  asked  our  draujoman  to  hire  a  vessel  for  a  dav's  sail  on  the 
lake,  we  had  an  early  call  from  the  master  of  a  very  good  boat,  offer- 
ing to  take  us  up  the  shores  for  twenty  shillings.  As  this,  however, 
was  a  small  fortune  in  these  parts,  he  was  glad  to  take  half  of  it,  which 
amply  repaid  him,  and  is,  indeed,  the  regular  fare.  The  vessel  was  of 
six  or  eight  tons  burthen,  sharp  at  both  ends.  A  mast  leaning  forward 
rose  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  with  a  rope  through  a  pul- 
ley at  the  top  to  hold  up  a  huge  lateen  sail — that  is,  a  sail  stretched  on 
a  pole  jutting  upwards  at  a  sharp  angle  on  one  side,  high  above  the 
mast,  though  the  word  originally  means  a  Latin  or  Eoman — that  is, 
Italian — sail.  The  boat  was  built,  I  believe,  at  Beirout,  in  sections, 
which  were  carried  to  Tiberias  on  camels,  and  there  put  together.  All 
the  wood  was  foreign  except  the  ribs,  which  were  of  oak  from  Tabor. 
The  stern  was  decked  for  about  five  feet,  and  on  this  place  of  honor  our 
mats  were  spread;  the  nets  being  usually  stowed  away  in  the  hollow 
below  us,  though  on  this  occasion  they  were  left  ashore.  Was  it  on 
this  stern-deck  that  Christ  lay  during  the  storm  ?  Or  did  He  rest,  as 
we  were  glad  to  do  after  a  time,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat?  The 
smell  of  fish  was  overpowering,  almost  producing  nausea.  Yet  it  was 
in  such  a  boat,  perhaps  in  one  not  so  good,  that  He  sailed  many  a  time 
on  these  waters !  The  crew  were  four  in  number,  arrayed  in  baggy 
blue  cotton  breeches,  over  which  one  had  a  long  old  European  paletot, 
with  a  hood;  the  second,  a  European  loose  coat  of  gray-brown  cloth; 
the  third,  an  old  light  cloth  overcoat,  got  I  know  not  where;  while 
the  fourth  gloried  in  a  red  striped  coat,  from  Damascus,  the  sleeves 
braided  with  stripes  and  ornaments.  Beneath  these  outer  coverings 
they  had  shirts  or  vests,  of  striped  yellow,  brown,  green  and  yellow, 
and  red  and  yellow,  and  all  had  "kefiyehs"  on  their  heads — one  of 
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black  silk,  one  of  dark  purple  stuff,  the  third  of  red,  the  fourth  of 
black  ;  only  one  being  of  silk,  and  that  old  and  worn.  The  men  were 
bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  and  were  all  big  fellows,  of  light  brown 
complexion.  Were  the  apostles  dressed  as  strangeU^  to  our  ideas, 
with  Roman  paletots  and  overcoats,  perhaps,  insteads  of  Levantine? 

The  day  was  charming.  To  the  north,  beyond  Safcd,  Hermon  rose 
above  the  hills,  like  a  great  snowy  cloud,  wdiiter  than  any  fuller  on 
earth  could  whiten  his  web;  flecked -and  i'urrowed  by  shades  of  light 
reflected  by  the  snow  from  a  tliousand  projections  or  hollows ;  no  high 
peak,  but  a  great  Ioav  arch  of  liglit.  The  old  sea-walls  of  Tiberias 
rose  slightly  out  of  the  water,  with  a  basalt  tower  at  one  point. 
Women  were  washing  their  mats  and  linen  in  the  lake,  amon^ 
wretched!)^  poor  houses,  broken  walls,  and  dunghills  ;  only  a  few  of 
the  dwellings,  indeed,  were  in  passable  repair.  At  one  place,  some 
women  were  taking  watei',  lor  drinking  and  household  uses,  from  the 
foot  of  a  great  manure  and  dust  heap,  which  extended  in  a  high  mound 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  castle  at  the  northern  end  of  the  tow^i  ap- 
pears very  ruinous,  as  seen  from  the  water.  The  outflow  of  basalt 
reached  to  the  side  of  the  lake;  the  l^anks  being  covered  with  frag- 
ments,and  gi-eat  masses  h'ing  in  the  lake  itself.  Gradually,  as  we 
rowed  on,  the  grountl  rose,  topped  with  a  nan-ow  outcrop  of  basalt,  the 
steep  slope  roughly  green  with  bushes  of  thorn  ;  then  the  level  sank 
again  to  the  shore,  and  thus  it  kejjt  on,  rising  and  falling,  with  more 
stones  than  grass  even  on  its  best  parts.  I  did  not  see  more  than  three 
or  four  boats  on  the  shore,  and  none  at  all  on  the  w;itci'.  A  kinofisher 
on  a  post,  watching  for  little  fish,  a  gull  ovei'head,  and  some  wild  ducks 
in  the  lake,  farther  on,  Avere  the  only  birds  I  noticed.  Boulders  lay  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Avater  all  along  the  coast,  till  we  came  to  Gen- 
nesaret. 

An  hour's  roAving  brought  us  to  ]\[ejdel,  the  Magdala  of  the  Gospels. 
The  banlc  rises  in  front  of  it  in  knolls  and  low  heights,  then  farther 
baclv,  tOAvards  the  opening  of  a  valley  fi'om  the  u|)lands,  it  becomes 
highei'.  The  hills  Avere  rocky,  but  here  and  there  tolerably  green, 
Avhile  basalt  still  cro])ped  out  at  different  points.^  Close  to  the  lake 
were  a  few  bushes  and  beds  of  reeds;  and  the  valley  ran  back  to  the 
south-Avest,  the  gentle  upAvard  slo]je  being  dotted  Avith  bushes.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  the  hills  rose  high,  Avith  spots  of  their  steep 
sides  ])loughed,  though,  behind  the  lake,  basalt  in  many  parts  stands 
out  boldlv.  IMie  })lace  has  hardly  any  population,  and  the  few  who  do 
live  here  could  not  be  ])Oorer  or  more  Avretched  than  they  are.  A  patch 
of  green  Avheat  rose  on  one  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley;  and, 
stretching  along  the  hill-sides,  the  telegraph  poles  to  Damascus,  with 
a  })athAvay  Avinding  on  beside  them — the  road  north  and  south  for  all 
travellers. 


After  tlu'se  tilings  Jfsns  showed  liim- 
self  airaiii  to  tlie  disciples  lit  the  sea  of 
Tiberias;  and  on  this  wise  shewed  he 
liimself.  Tliere  were  together  Simon 
Peter,  and  Thomas  called  Didynnis,  and 
Nathanaelof  C':in;nn  Galilee,  and  the  sons 
of  Zehedee,  and  two  other  of  liis  disciples. 
Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a 
fishing.  They  ;;:iy  unto  him,  AVe  also  go 
with  thee.  They  went  forth,  and  entered 
into  a  ship  immediately;  and  that  night 
they  caught  nothing. 

But  when  the  morning  was  now  come, 
Jesus  stood  on  the  shore  :  hut  the  dis- 
ciples knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Then 
Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Children,  liave  ye 
any  meat?    They  answered  liim,  No. 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Cast  the  net 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye  shall 
find.  They  cast,  therefore,  and  now  they 
wei-e  not  able  to  draw  it  for  the  multi- 
tude of  fishes. 

Tlierefore  that  disciple  wliom  Jesus 
loved  saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord. — 
St.  John,  xxi.  1-7. 
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Magdala  stands  on  the  south  corner  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret. 
Two  or  three  fig-trees  grow  in  or  near  tlie  houses,  and  there  are  a  few 
wretched  gardens,  with  pahns  in  them  a  few  feethigli.  A  small  brook 
sends  a  trickle  of  water  to  the  lake  over  a  stonv  bottom,  but  it  is  not 
irreproachably  pure,  for  it  has  to  run  through  dunghills.  The  houses, 
or  huts,  of  which  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  altogether,  are  built 
of  mud  and  stone,  and  are  of  one  ■?>ioxy  and  flat-roofed,  with  no  liglit 
except  from  the  door;  a  rough  pilhvr  of  mud  and  stone  in  the  one 
room  holds  up  the  ceiling  of  reeds  and  branches,  and  two  levels  in  the 
mud  floor  mark  the  respective  bounds  of  man  and  beast ;  for  fowls, 
goats,  and  jierhaps  an  ass,  or  some  other  creature,  share  the  premises 
with  the  family.  Some  unspeakably  dirty,  almost  naked,  children 
followed  us  about.  The  ground  was  rank  with  brambles,  wild  mustard, 
coarse  grass — which,  if  drawn  smartly  through  one's  fingers,  would  cut 
them — and  low  prickly  bushes,  with  beds  of  black  basalt  fragments  of 
all  sizes.  An  old  keep,  originally  built,  it  is  said,  as  a  "fish  tower," 
rose  beside  a  ruinous  pool,  once  full  of  fish,  but  now  mostly  filled  with 
stones,  and  leaking  so  that  the  soil  for  some  distance  round  was  quaggy 
with  water.  Five  or  six  springs,  breaking  out  of  the  earth  some  dis- 
tance up  the  valley,  feed  this  old  reservoir,  and  then  make  their  way 
throuoh  the  stones  to  the  lake.  Eight  fig-trees  and  some  elder-bushes, 
fed  by  the  moisture,  helped  to  hide  the  misery  of  the  spot ;  and  there 
were  here  and  there  a  few  oleanders,  Christ-thorn  trees,  and  other  semi- 
tropical  growths.  Such  is  the  village  of  Mary  whom  we  now  call  the 
Magdalene,^  with  a  special  meaning  to  the  word,  thougii  we  know 
nothing  of  her  except  that  she  came  from  Magdala,  was  possessed  with 
seven  devils — a  calamity  we  cannot  now  understand — and  was  a  person 
in  such  a  position  that  she  could  minister  to  our  Lord's  needs. 

The  valley  belli nd  Magdala  is  famous  in  Jewish  history.  Now 
known  as  the  Wady  Hamam,  or  "the  Valley  of  Pigeons,"  from  the 
myriads  of  these  birds  which  make  their  homes  in  the  clefts  and  caves 
of  its  steep  sides,  it  was  in  the  generation  before  Christ  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  daring  feats  of  Herod  the  Great,  when  governing  Gali- 
lee for  his  father.  The  slope  on  which  we  had  looked  down  from 
Hattin  ends  in  precipitous  cliffs,  little  suspected  till  one  sees  them  from 
below,  and  it  is  thus  cut  off  from  the  lake  by  a  great  gorge  or  chasm, 
with  upright  walls  more  than  1,000  feet  high.  On  the  southern  edge 
of  this  ravine  lies  Irbid,  now  in  ruins,  but  once  a  great  Jewish  town,  as 
is  seen  from  the  remains  of  a  splendid  synagogue.  In  the  high  walls 
of  rock  on  the  northern  side  a  great  number  of  small  caves  are  to  be 
seen,  protected  in  some  cases,  for  purposes  of  defence,  by  walls  across 
their  mouths.  It  is  chiefly  in  these  that  the  pigeons  live,  but  they  are 
also  the  nesting-place  of  great  numbers  of  vultures,  ravens,  and  eagles, 
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who  may  at  all  limes  be  seen  high  in  the  air,  wheehug  overhead,  on 
the  watcli  for  prey  or  carrion. 

In  the  terribly  troubled  times  of  the  last  fijrcanus  these  caves  were 
the  retreat  of  great  numbers  of  Jewish  zealots,  who  were  furious  at  the 
presence  of  Autipater  the  Edomite  in  tlie  council-chamber  of  the  king, 
and  wished  to  re-establish  a  pure  theocracy.  It  was  in  vain  to  hope 
for  the  pacification  of  the  countrj'  while  these  religious  enthusiasts  had 
such  a  natural  stronghold,  from  which  they  could  rally  at  will  to  dis- 
tui'b  the  government  Gathering  together  such  a  force  as  he  could, 
therefore,  Ilerod,  then  in  his  prime,  marched  from  Sepphoris,  whicli 
he  had  already  taken,  to  the  tO})  of  the  cliffs,  where  he  was  met  and 
well-nigh  overpowered.  But  he  was  not  to  be  daunted.  The  caves 
could  not  be  reached  from  below,  the  rock  stretching  beneath  them  in 
perpendicular  precipices  of  immense  depth.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
attacked  from  above,  and  to  this  end  he  caused  a  large  number  of  huge 
"cages,"  strongly  bound  with  iron,  to  be  made,  and  having  filled  them 
with  soldiers,  let  them  down  by  chains  from  the  top  till  they  reached 
the  mouths  of  the  nearest  caves.  The  troops  were  armed,  not  only 
with  their  swords  and  spears,  but  with  long  hooks  to  pull  out  such  as 
resisted  and  throw  them  down  the  rocks.  By  this  means,  and  by 
landing  where  there  was  footing,  their  success,  though  gradual,  was  in 
the  end  complete.  In  many  caves  enough  combustible  material  was 
found  to  fill  the  whole  interior  space  with  suffocating  smoke,  and  this 
helped  the  terrible  work,  till,  at  last,  many  threw  themselves  headlong 
into  the  abyss  below.  One  old  man  flung  down  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, and  lastly  himself,  and  the  survivors  submitted.^  To  win  such  a 
victory  was  wonderful,  for  the  caves  are  in  many  cases  of  great  extent, 
and  were  well  fortified,  besides  being  connected  by  galleries,  and  pro- 
vided with  water  from  numerous  cisterns.  In  later  times  peaceful 
hermits  took  up  their  abode  in  them. 

Tlie  Plain  of  Gennesaret  begins  at  Magdala,  and  runs  to  the  north, 
as  I  have  said,  for  about  three  miles,  with  a  depth  of  about  a  mile  at 
its  widest  part.  Flat  near  the  shore,  it  is  shut  in  by  low,  rounded  hills, 
which  are  at  some  points  half  a  mile,  at  others  a  mile,  in  the  back- 
ground. Ploughed  land  stretches  here  and  there  up  the  slopes  of  val- 
leys, which  in  some  cases  show  copings  of  basalt  above.  The  clifis  of 
Arbela,  or  Ilamam,  look  from  a  distance  very  much  like  the  crags  at 
Arthurs  Seat,  near  Edinburgh:  the  same  perpendicular  wall  above; 
the  same  masses  of  broken  rock  making  a  steep  slojte  below.  The 
plain  itself  is  quite  uncultivated  and  waste,  and  so  is  the  gentle  rise 
behind,  which  to  the  west  has  a  background  of  high  conical  hills.  So 
complete  is  the  solitude  of  the  whole  region,  that  Tiberias  and  the 
wretched  Magdala  are  the  only  inhabited  places  on  the  whole  lake, 
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altlioiigli  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  nine  towns  and  many  villages,  all 
populous,  were  found  on  its  shores  or  on  tlie  hill-sides  beliind.  At  the 
north  end  is  a  khan,  or  resting-place  for  travellers — Khan  Minieh — 
one  of  many  which  are  found  on  the  great  caravan-track  between 
Damascus  and  Egypt;  Khan  Tujjar,  a  short  day's  journey  south,  being 
the  next;  while  four  miles  to  the  north  is  Khan  Yusef.  Between 
Magdala  and  Khan  Minieh  lies  Gennesaret;  a  path  along  the  sliore 
leading  down  to  Tiberias,  sometimes  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
at  others  winding  along  the  face  or  over  tlie  tops  of  the  knolls  and  low 
hills,  but  always  close  to  the  lake. 

No  Christian  could  look  upon  the  landscape  around  without  emo- 
tion. The  plain  stretches  away  in  all  its  potential  loveliness,  set  in  a 
frame  of  green  hills,  the  peaks  and  varying  outlines  to  the  south  and 
south-west  adding  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the  scene.  It  must 
have  been  beautiful  indeed  when  human  industry  developed  the  wealth 
of  nature,  and  turned  the  whole  surface  into  a  blooming  j)aradise.  Its, 
Hebrew  name,  Gennesaret,  was  fondly  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as 
meaning  "a  Garden  for  Princes,''  but  it  seems  really  to  be  connected 
with  the  Old  Testament  name  Chinnereth,  or  Chinneroth,^  which  was 
given  to  the  plain  possibly  because  the  rusliing  sound  of  its  brooks 
resembled  the  vibrations  of  a  harp;  as  it  may  have  been  given  to  the 
lake  from  the  name  of  some  ancient  town  on  the  plain,  or  perhaps  from 
the  shores  having  a  harp-like  shape.  Josephus  has  bequeathed  to  us 
an  enthusiastic  description  of  its  fertility  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  It 
was  "admirable,"  he  tells  us,  "both  for  its  natural  properties  and  its 
beauty."  "Such,"  he  adds,  "is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that  every  kind 
of  plant  grows  in  it,  and  all  kinds  are,  therefore,  cultivated  by  the 
husbandman.  Walnut-trees,  which  need  coolness,  grow  in  rich  luxu- 
riance alongside  the  palm,  which  flourishes  only  in  hot  places,  and 
near  these  are  figs  and  olives,  which  call  for  a  more  temperate  air. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  an  ambitious  effort  of  nature  to  gather  to  one  spot 
whatever  is  elsewhere  opposed,  and  the  very  seasons  appear  as  if  they 
were  in  a  generous  rivalry,  each  claiming  the  district  for  its  own;  for 
it  not  only  has  the  strange  virtue  of  producing  fruits  of  opposite  climes, 
but  maintains  a  continual  supply  of  them,  the  soil  yielding  them  not 
once  in  the  year,  but  at  the  most  various  times.  Thus  the  royal  fruits, 
the  grape  and  the  fig,  ripen  for  ten  months  of  the  year  continuously, 
while  the  other  kinds  ripen  beside  them  all  the  year  round."  ^  In 
those  days  universal  irrigation  aided  these  wondrous  efforts  of  nature, 
and  four  permanent  brooks,  at  times  swollen  to  torrents,  still  wind 
over  the  surface  and  enter  the  lake,  showing  the  ample  means  at  hand 
for  turning  the  whole  into  a  "watered  garden."  The  fruit  of  Gennes- 
aret was  the  glory  of  the  land,  and  its  wheat  the  finest. 
1  Deut.  iii.  17  j  Josh.  xi.  2;  xii.  3;  xiii.  27.   2  Jos.  BeU.,  iii.  10,  8. 
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Over  this  Eden-like  landscape  our  Lord  often  Avandered.  Its  palm- 
groves,  its  fig-trees  with  intertwining  vines,  its  soft  murmuring  brooks, 
its  lilies,  and  countless  flowers  of  other  kinds,  the  deep  blue  of  the  lake, 
the  brown  tilth  of  the  neighboring  slopes,  the  waving  gold  of  their  har- 
vest ripeness,  must  often  liave  calmed  His  soul  when  He  was  disturbed 
by  the  waywardness  of  man.  To  the  heights  behind  He  must  otten 
have  wandered  when  the  stars  had  come  forth,  to  spend  the  night  in 
lonely  devotion.^  In  the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  towns  and  villages 
long  since  vanished,  He  must  often  have  had  the  sick  brought  to  Him 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  that  He  might  heal  them.^  His  voice  must 
often  have  sounded  through  the  clear  air  from  His  boat-pulpit  on  the 
strand,  or  in  the  concourse  of  men,  proclaiming  as  "one  who  had 
authority"  the  doctrines  of  His  new  sj)iritual  kingdom.^  Perliai)s  it 
was  at  tlie  very  spot  where  [  stood  that  He  revealed  Himself  after  His 
resurrection  to  Peter  and  l^homas,  Nathanael,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
two  others  of  His  disciples,*  when  they  saw  someone  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning  on  the  beach,  as  they  rowed  to  the  shore  after  a  night 
spent  in  fi-uitless  toil.  Man  and  nature  were  still  hushed  in  the  quiet 
of  the  dawn  when  He  addressed  these  disciples  as  His  "children,"  bid- 
ding them  cast  their  net  into  the  lake  once  more.  And  now  it  encloses 
a  shoal,  so  that  "they  were  not  able  to  draw  in"  the  widely-stretched 
meshes  "for  the  multitude  of  fishes,"  and  John  at  once  whispered  to 
Peter,  "  It  is  the  Lord."  One  cculd  think  of  the  warm-hearted,  impet- 
uous Simon,  as  lie  heard,  such  words,  girding  around  him  the  "abba" 
which  he  had  laid  aside  to  struggle  the  better  witli  the  net,  and  casting 
himself  into  the  lake  to  wade  ashore  to  Him  whom  he  so  much  loved; 
Avhile  his  companions  came  more  leisurely,  rowing  and  poling,  as  they 
dragged  the  net  with  them,  till  they  ran  their  boat  up  the  smooth, 
shelly  sti'and.  With  what  followed  we  are  all  familiar,  ending  as  it 
did  with  the  ever- memorable,  thrice-repeated,  "  Lovest  thou  Me?"  and 
the  touching  answer,  "Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  thinas;  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee." 

Our  boatmen  did  not  row  together,  nor  did  they  sit,  their  invaria- 
ble habit  being  to  stand,  with  one  foot  on  the  seat  to  give  them  more 
power.  It  was  curious  to  notice  that  their  feet,  never  cramped  by  shoes, 
were  much  broader  at  the  toes  than  at  the  instep;  so  different  is  the 
natui-al  shape  of  the  foot  from  that  which  our  hard  leather  coverings 
produce.  Striking  out  in  a  straight  lino  to  save  a  deep  bend,  we  now 
got  a  good  way  from  the  land,  keeping  towards  Tell  Hum,  which  lies 
on  the  shore,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  lake.  Sometimes  I'owing,  sometimes  sailing,  the 
whole  landscape  on  both  sides  was  Avithin  view.  On  the  east,  the 
table-land,  sinking  precipitously  to  the  Avater,  was  scooped  into  terraces 
1  Mark  vi.  46.    2  Mark  i.  22.    3  Mark  ii.  16.    i  John  xxi.  2  fl. 
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and  liollows,  and  seamed  with  deep  gullies  and  ravines,  down  which 
the  wind  often  rushes  with  terrible  force  from  the  uplands  above,  which 
stretch  away  to  the  Euphrates.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  encountered  just 
such  a  sudden  storm — though  from  the  west — as  swept  down  long  ago 
on  the  boat  in  which  Christ  lay  asleep,  while  His  disciples  were  wres- 
tling with  the  winds  and  the  waves.^  "  The  morning,"  Sir  Charles 
tells  us,  "  was  delightful ;  a  gentle  easterly  breeze,  and  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  to  give  warning  of  what  was  coming.  Suddenly,  about  mid- 
day, there  was  a  sound  of  distant  thunder,  and  a  small  cloud,  'no  big- 
ger than  a  man's  hand,'  was  seen  rising  over  the  heights  of  Lubieh,  to 
the  west.  In  a  few  moments  the  cloud  appeared  to  spread,  and  heavy 
black  masses  came  rolling  down  the  hills,  towards  the  lake,  completely 
obscuring  Tiberias  and  Hattin.  At  this  moment  the  breeze  died  away, 
there  were  a  few  minutes  of  perfect  calm,  during  which  the  sun  shone 
out  with  intense  powder,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  smooth  and 
even  as  a  mirror;  Tiberias,  Mejdel,  and  other  buildings  stood  out,  in 
sharp  relief,  from  the  gloom  behind;  but  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of, 
as  the  thunder-gust  swept  past  them  and,  rapidly  advancing  across  the 
lake,  lifted  the  placid  water  into  a  bright  sheet  of  foam.  In  another 
moment  it  reached  the  ruins  of  Gamala,  on  the  eastern  hills,  driving 
myself  and  my  companion  to  take  refuge  in  a  cistern,  where,  for  nearly 
an  hour,  we  were  confined,  listening  to  the  rattling  peals  of  thunder 
and  torrents  of  rain.  The  effect  of  half  the  lake  in  perfect  rest,  whilst 
the  other  half  was  in  wild  confusion,  was  extremely  grand.  It  would 
have  faired  ill  with  any  light  craft  caught  in  mid-lake  by  the  storm, 
and  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  memorable  occasion  on  which 
the  storm  is  so  graphically  described  as  'coming  down'  upon  the 
lake." 2  Just  such  a  tempest,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  noted,  I  had 
myself  seen  when  descending  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias ;  and  the  night 
that  followed,  with  its  wild  carnival  of  wind  and  rain,  was  still  worse. 
But,  like  the  storm  seen  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  it  soon  spent  its  fury, 
leaving  the  morning  to  rise  bright  and  beautiful. 

Behind  Gennesaret,  the  slopes  offer  constant  illustrations  of  the 
Pai-able  of  the  Sower.  Some  spots  one  could  see  where  the  good  soil 
invites  the  peasant,  no  path  running  through  it,  no  thorns  cumbering 
it,  no  rock  cropping  up,  no  stony  wreck  covering  the  ground.  Per- 
haps quite  close  to  it,  a  footway  passes  across  the  patch  of  tillage,  so 
that  at  sowing-time  seed  must  fall  on  it  and  be  trodden  under-foot,  or 
picked  off  by  birds;  elsewhere,  thorns  and  thistles  engross  much  of  the 
surface,  while  at  a  little  distance,  perhaps  a  few  rods,  the  ground  is 
faii-ly  bedded  with  stones,  or  the  occasional  gleam  of  the  rock  shows 
that  there  is  only  a  skin  of  earth,  not  enough  to  nourish  the  seed.  As 
we  sailed  along,  the  steersman  whined  a  doleful  Arab  song.      There  is 

1  Matt.  viii.  24 :  Mark  iv.  37 ;  Luke  viii.  23.    2  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  340. 
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no  such  gladsome  music  in  Palestine  as  in  Western  countries;  a  nasal 
sing-song,  fit  for  a  dirge,  is  all  one  ever  hears.  I  had  some  talk  on  the 
way  with  the  dragoman ^ — a  Copt — about  his  wife.  She  had  been 
bought  for  him  by  his  mother,  was  betrothed  at  twelve,  and  married 
at  fourteen.  He  could  send  her  away  for  spoiling  his  dinner,  if  he 
liked,  but  would  have  to  pay  her  a  franc  a  day  for  her  support.  Bat 
Copts,  he  added,  with  a  virtuous  air,  don't  send  their  wives  oft"  in  tliis 
way,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife  can  marry  again  while  the  other  is 
alive.  In  Palestine  service  is  still,  at  times,  accepted  for  a  wife,  in  lieu 
of  money,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  that  greatest  of 
travellers,  who  met  a  young  man  in  the  Hauran  who  had  served  eight 
years  as  a  shepherd  and  peasant  laborer,  for  his  food  and  the  promise, 
which  Avas  kept,  that  he  should  after  that  time  have  the  daughter  of 
his  master,  for  whom  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  from  700  to 
800  piastres.  This  was  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  Laban's  bargain 
with  Jacob,2  but  the  parallel  was  made  still  more  close  by  the  young- 
husband  complaining  bitterly  that,  though  he  had  now  been  married 
three  years,  his  father-in-law  continued  to  require  him  to  do  tlie  most 
servile  work,  without  paying  him  anything,  and  tlius  prevented  him 
from  setting  up  for  himself  and  his  family.^  Jacob's  experience  is 
illustrated  in  another  ])oint  by  the  fact  that  in  modern  Eg3'pt  a  father 
often  objects  to  giving  away  a  younger  daughter  till  her  elder  sister  is 
married.'* 

The  hills  at  the  upper  end  of  Gennesaret  are  dotted  with  bushes  and 
trees,  so  that  they  look  more  inviting  than  those  on  the  south.  The 
path  from  Khan  Minieh  to  the  lake  runs  up  and  down  over  the  rocks 
along  the  shore,  generally  at  some  distance  above  the  water-level. 
Indeed,  at  Khan  Minieh  it  is  hewn  in  the  rocks,  climbing  a  rough 
knoll  of  black  basalt  from  that  spot  northwards,  and  winding  along  the 
face  of  the  low  cliff",  perhaps  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  in  a  track 
made,  ages  ago,  by  excavation  and  levelling.  Here,  one  may  literally 
say  that  he  is  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord,  for  there  is  no 
other  way  along  the  coast  to-  get  to  Tell  lium  by  land.  Landing  at 
Tell  Hum,  I  found  it  a  field  of  black  basalt  ruins,  strewn  over  a  wide 
space,  but  in  great  part  hidden,  till  you  come  close  to  them,  by  dense 
clumps    of    thistles    and    other    huge    wild    growths.      A    moment's 

1  "Dratroiiian"  means  literally  "interpreter."  but  the  office  incltides  not  only  talkinp;  tlie  lan- 
pnaue  of  the  traveller,  but  alsii'acuns  as  liead  of  his  travelling-  arransenients.  Ui  my  case  this 
(li'^iiitary.  in  all  tin'  s'ory  of  a  "  keliyeh,"  was  a  younij;  man  employed  by  the  Tourists"  Agency 
durinj:  the  season,  s|)end'infx  the  rest' of  the  year,  as  he  told  me,  amonu;  the  Arabs  beyond  the 
.Jordan  as  a  sheiiherd,  or,  porhajjs,  in  a  less  innocent  capacity.  He  inlV)rmed  me  tliat  he  liad 
twice  been  in  j;dal,in  irons:  the  last  time,  (luite  recently,  for  stabbinj,'  a  man.  lie  was  lazy, 
insolent,  inconceivably  iiiuorant,  and,  as  a  whole,  worse  than  useless.  Anyone  ndending  to 
visit  Talestine  should  try  to  secure  the  S(M-vices  of  Mr.  KoUa  I'loyd,  of  .loppa,  in  mv  oi)inion  by 
far  the  best  '•  drap:oinan  "  in  Palestine.  To  obtain  his  aid  insures  conscientious  "lesseniii};:  of 
exjx'nse  wherever  practicable,  with  tlie  advaulajic  of  havinij  by  one's  side  liri.uht  iiitelli};cnce, 
minute  knowledsie  of  the  Hible.  and  earnest,  <lesire  to  please.  DoiUitless.  however,  there  are 
other  excellent  i^uiiles.  2  Gen.  x.xi.x.  18.  3  (len.  xx.xi.  7,  39 — i2.  liurckharat,  Syria,  p.  298.  -1  Laue, 
Modern  Egyptians,  i.  197. 
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glance  shows  it  to  have  been  a  considerable  place,  for  there  are  great 
squared  stones  in  every  direction,  belonging  no  doubt  to  public  build- 
ings or  the  houses  of  rich  men,  for  the  ordinary  houses  of  the  common 
people  must  long  ago  have  entirely  perished.  Everywhere,  as  far  as 
the  slope  of  the  hill  behind,  the  ground  was  sown  with  the  wreck  of  a 
brilliant  past,  though  kind  nature  strove  hard  by  its  rank  herbage  to 
conceal  the  melancholy  sight.  But  when  the  hot  summer  burns  up 
the  grass  and  shrivels  the  weeds,  so  that  the  ground  is  visible  through- 
out, the  most  cursory  view  of  the  extent  of  the  desolation  must  be  very 
striking.  Close  to  the  water,  on  a  slightly  projecting  point,  are  some 
ruins,  perhaps  of  a  castle,  possibly  of  a  church:  now  roughly  covered 
in  as  a  shelter  for  sheep  or  goats.  Foundations  run  hither  and  thither 
in  every  direction,  the  ground  between  them  swollen  into  mounds  by 
the  ruins  below.  The  site,  as  a  whole,  slopes  gently  upwards  over  a 
wide  space  to  the  hills,  the  side  towards  the  lake  rising  into  a  slight 
bank.  The  walls  of  the  ruins  near  the  lake  are  adorned  with  pillars, 
but  they  rise  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  soil.  The 
heights  on  the  west,  seen  from  this  point,  run  in  softly-rounded  outline 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake,  and  were  covered  with  green.  To 
the  south,  the  lake  spread  before  me  almost  to  its  lower  extremity. 
On  the  east,  the  table-land  rose,  from  a  fringe  of  verdure  along  the 
shore,  in  high,  slanting  walls  of  rock,  here  and  there  green,  and  worn 
into  clefts  or  gullies  in  every  direction.  A  little  back  from  the  shore 
lie  some  ruins  Avhich  especially  attract  attention:  colossal  squared 
stones,  finely  carved,  of  white  crystallized  limestone  brought  from  a 
distance — once  the  frieze,  architrave,  and  cornices  of  a  magnificent 
synagogue.  The  Jews  could  not  have  built  such  a  sanctuary  except 
at  a  time  when  they  were  numerous  and  rich,  which  they  ceased  to  be 
ver}^  soon  after  our  Lord's  day,  so  that  I  may  perhaps  have  looked  on 
the  very  prayer-house  in  which  He  often  worshipped.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  thought  by  some  that  these  stones  may  have  belonged  to  the 
very  synagogue  built  by  the  godly  centurion  from  love  to  Israel.^ 

Tell  Hum  has  been  accepted  by  some  of  the  officers  employed  in 
Palestine  and  others  as  the  site  of  Capernaum,  but  the  question  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  settled.  Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
belief.  The  name,  it  is  alleged,  is  an  abbreviation  for  Nahun,  Caper- 
naum meaning  "the  Village  of  Nahum  the  Prophet" — for  Kefr  means 
a  village.  This  may  be  correct,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  lived 
in  Tiberias  for  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  them.  It  is  also  said  that  at  the 
time  of  Constantine,  Capernaum  had  an  exclusively  Jewish  population, 
with  many  Jews  among  them  who  were  counted  heretics  by  their 
brethren,  from  their  believing  in  Christ  while  still  follo^ving  Moses 

1  Luke  tU.  5. 
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also,  like  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Epistles.  If  this  spot  be  Caper- 
naum, the  words  of  Christ,  that  it  "should  be  cast  down  into  hades," 
though  then,  in  its  own  opinion,  "exalted  into  heaven,"^  are  very  lit- 
srallj  fulfilled.  A  few  oleanders,  with  pink  flowers,  on  the  edge  of  the 
(ake,  wild  beans  growing  here  and  there,  and  flowers  in  odd  spots, 
were  the  sole  relief  to  the  lonely  sadness. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  to  which  I  was  carried  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  boatmen  through  the  water-plants  and  the  shallow  edge  of  the 
lake,  we  rowed  north-west  towards  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters, 
and  which  we  found  to  be  a  swampy  flat  of  rich  green,  the  delight  of 
black,  flat-headed  buffaloes,  which  have  horns  curiously  bent  along  the 
sides  of  the  head.  On  the  other  side,  bej^ond  the  marsh,  a  green  val- 
le\'  ran  up  among  the  hills:  the  wide  meadow  where  our  Lord  fed  the 
thousands  who  wished  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him  king.^  At 
the  head  of  this  valley  stood  Bethsaida  Julias,  once  a  humble  vil- 
lage, but  in  Christ's  childhood  transformed  into  a  fine  city  by  Herod 
Philip,  the  one  good  son  in  the  worthless  family  of  Herod  the 
Great.  It  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Julias  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  but  its  ruins  consist  of  only  a  few  fragments  of 
basalt,  though  these  have  an  imperishable  interest  from  the  connection 
of  the  town  with  some  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.^  They  lie  above 
the  plain  and  slopes  of  the  Batlhah,  where  the  multitude,  while  being- 
fed  with  the  bread  that  perisheth,  were  told  of  the  true  bread  that 
Cometh  down  from  heaven.  Christ  was  then  on  His  way  to  C^sarea 
Philippi. 

The  tomb  of  the  mild  and  just  Philip  once  stood  in  Bethsaida  Julias, 
but  it  has  long  since  disappeared.  This  was  the  prince  who  married 
Salome,  infamous  for  her  share  in  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Philip  had  lived  a  bachelor  till  he  became  an  elderly  man,  and  then 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Ilerodias  and  his  half-brother 
Philip  of  Jerusalem — a  girl  a  little  over  fourteen  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  old  man.  The  birthday  feast  of  Herod  Antipas,  at  which 
she  danced  with  such  fatal  result,  took  place  shortly  before  her  mar- 
riage, and,  as  her  husband  died  in  a.d.  33,  only  a  few  years  after  the 
Baptist's  death,  she  must  have  been  still  quite  a  girl  when  left  a  widow. 
Philip,  in  fact,  was  more  than  three  times  as  old  as  his  bride.  Salome 
was  then,  apparently,  a  favorite  name,  for  it  was  borne  by  a  sister,  a 
daughter,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  it  was  also 
given  to  a  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

Turning  the  boat's  head,  at  last,  towards  Khan  Minieh,  where  our 
tents  awaited  us,  we  ran  close  alongshore  as  we  came  near  it.  Just 
before  we  landed,  one  of  the  boatmen,  a  splendid  fellow,  taking  oft'  his 
loose  cotton  trousers  and  long  jacket  so  that  only  his  shirt  remained, 

1  Matt.  xi.  23.    2  John  vi.  15.    3  Matt.  xii.  21;  Mark  vili.  22—26. 
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stepped  into  the  water  at  a  spot  where  the  low  edge  was  thick  with 
bushes  of  all  kinds,  the  boat  for  the  time  lying  still.  Taking  with 
him  a  round  net,  hung  about  at  its  edges  with  small  leaden 
Aveights,  and  wading  ashore,  he  gathered  the  meshes  carefully  into 
one  hand,  so  that  the  weights  hung  free  beneath,  and  creeping 
along  the  shore  under  cover  of  the  bushes  till  he  came  to  a  little  bend 
in  the  water,  he  then,  in  a  moment,  flung  out  the  net  with  a  whirl 
which  spread  it  like  a  circle,  the  lead  causing  it  instantly  to  sink. 
Four  fishes — like  good-sized  perch — were  his  reward.  The  process 
was  several  times  renewed,  at  different  points  near  each  other,  till  he 
had  caught  as  many  as  he  wished.  The  net  was  not  drawn  in,  the  fish 
being  lifted  from  below  it  while  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
water.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the 
nets  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  There  is  another  kind  of  net,  however, 
in  use  on  the  lake,  and  this  also  is  cast  by  one  man  into  the  water, 
although  larger  than  the  one  used  by  our  boatman.  The  fisherman, 
stripping  himself  quite  naked,  SAvims  out  as  far  as  he  thinks  fit,  drops 
his  net,  and  then  returns  with  it,  holding  the  cords  at  the  sides.  In 
this  way  a  few  fishes  are  easily  caught  in  waters  so  Avell  stocked. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  of  wealth  in  the  lake,  if  proper  fisheries  were 
established,  for  the  shoals  are  so  great  as  frequently  to  cover  an  acre 
or  more  of  the  surface,  the  back  fins  ruffling  the  water  like  heavy  rain- 
drops as  they  move  slowly  along,  close  to  the  surface. 

The  large  net — the  "sagene"  of  the  New  Testament,  and  our  seine 
— is  not  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  use,  but  it  must,  one  would  think, 
have  been  that  used  for  the  miraculous  draughts  in  the  GospeL  The 
word  understood  to  mean  a  casting-net  is  found  in  only  two  places; 
neither  of  them  connected  with  these  miracles.^  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  the  apostles  used  different  kinds,  for  while  Peter  and 
Andrew  are  in  one  verse  said  to  have  been  busy  casting  one  kind  of 
net  into  the  sea,  James  and  John  are  desci'ibed  two  verses  afterwards 
as  mending  another  kind  in  their  boat;^  and,  including  the  two  cases 
of  miraculous  draughts,  this  second  kind  is  twelve  times  mentioned.^  But 
it  is  hard  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  for  Mark  describes  Peter  and 
Andrew  as  casting  a  net  of  the  first  kind  and  leaving  nets  of  the 
second,"*  while  the  seine  is  only  spoken  of  once,  when  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  compared  to  a  net^  — the  one  here  intended  being,  no  doubt, 
the  largest  in  use.  My  boatman,  as  I  have  said,  kept  on  his  shirt,  but 
as  it  was  tucked  up  round  him,  he  was  really  naked.  Men  such  as  he 
commonly  work  at  their  craft  entirely  nude,  except  for  a  skull-cap  of 
thick  felt.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that  Peter  did  more,  when  he  girt 
his  coat  round  him,^  than  to  put  his  "abba"  over  his  inner  tunic;  for 

Matt.  iv.  18:  Mark  i.  16.  2  Matt.  iv.  18.  21.  3  Matt.  iv.  20.  21 ;  Mark  i.  18, 19;  Luke  v.  2,  4,  5,6; 
John  xxi.  6,  8,  11.  4  Mark.  i.  16, 18.  5  Matt.  xiii.  47.  The  three  words  are  aii.<i>i^Kri(jTpov,  ^Utvov, 
and  aayrivri-    6  John  xxi.  7. 
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one  can  hardly  imagine  that,  amid  a  population  so  dense  as  that  round 
the  lake  in  those  days,  men  carried  on  their  work  in  a  state  of  absolute 
nuditv.  Perhaps  the  expression  "naked"  is  used  as  A^irgil  uses  it  in 
his  counsel  to  the  ])loughmen  to  work,  as  we  might  say,  "in  their  shirt- 
sleeves," for  this  is  what  he  means.  Yet  Roman  games  were  exhibited 
in  Christ's  day,  even  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  men  who  took  part  in 
them  before  great  bodies  of  spectators  of  both  sexes  were  entirely 
naked :  so  that  we  must  not  measure  ancient  ideas  by  our  own.  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  moreover,  fishermen  using  nets  are  naked. 

The  net  once  drawn  to  shore,  its  contents  are  examined  to  see  what 
fish  are  too  small  and  what  are  inedible — all  such  being  thrown  back 
into  the  sea,  as  was  the  custom  in  our  Lord's  day.^  Then,  however, 
the  "  bad  "  were  chiefly  those  reckoned  unclean,  which  meant  all  that 
had  not  fins  and  scales: ^  a  distinction  that  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  bv  the  fact  that  in  Egypt,  from  which  the  Hebrews  came,  fish  with- 
out scales  are  generallv  unwholesome.^  By  the  way,  did  the  Jews  eat 
beetles?  Egyptian  women  do,*  and  Ijcviticus  says  that  the  Hebrews 
were  free  to  eat  the  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust  after  his 
kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his  kind,  and  the  grasshopper  after  his 
kind.5  But,  I  apprehend,  the  translation  should  rather  be — "the  fly- 
ing locust,  the  kind  known  as  'the  destroyer,'  the  leaping  locust,  and 
the  young  locust."  One  other  Egyptian  custom  strikes  me  as  throwing 
light  on  Mosaic  ordinances.  Women  are  "unclean"  in  Egjqjt  for  forty 
days  after  childbirth  :  Moses  ordered  that  they  should  be  reckoned 
unclean  for  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty  days  after 
that  of  a  daughter.^ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


KHAN    MINIEH,    KHEESA,    CHORAZIN. 


Khan  Minieh  is  in  a  beautiful  green  plain,  with  a  low  crag  on  its 
northern  side,  and  a  copious  spring  spreading  beneath  it  into  a  pool 
and  marsli,  in  which  there  still  grows  the  ])apyrus — a  word  which  is 
the  ancestor  of  our  "paper."  Tliis  wonderful  reed  rises  sHm  and  tall, 
with  a  reddish-brown  tuft  at  the  top,  and  at  this  spot  is  very  plentiful. 
So  also  are  the  gigantic  reeds  which  shake  in  every  breath  of  wind,'^ 


1  Mott.  xiii.  48.    2  Lev.  xi.  9—12.    3  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  197.    4  Md.,  \.  288.    5  Lev.  xi.  22. 
6  Lev.  xii.  2,  4,  5.    7  Matt.  xi.  7;  Luke  vii.  24, 
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as  they  well  may,  for  tliey  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  We  had 
hardly  settled  in  our  tents  before  a  caravan  of  Greek  Church  pilgrims 
from  Damascus,  about  500  in  number,  made  its  appearance,  and  took  up 
its  quarters  on  the  green  space  beside  us.  Tents  rose  as  if  by  magic, 
and  were  speedily  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children;  for  if  a  child 
is  taken  to  the  holy  places,  and  especially  to  the  Jordan,  it  is  saved 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  journey  at  a  later  period.  Mides, 
horses,  and  asses  were  presently  picketed,  far  and  near ;  fires  of  thistles 
and  thorns  were  kindled,  and  meals  cooked  and  eaten.  Groups  gath- 
ered around  the  pleasant  blaze  as  the  night  fell;  singing,  in  one  place 
to  the  clapping  of  hands,  in  another  to  taps  on  a  copper  ewer  made  to 
serve  as  a  drum,  in  a  third  to  the  thrum  of  an  asthmatic  guitar  with 
little  more  sound  than  a  child's  penny  organ.  But  clapping  hands  in 
chorus  to  the  singing  was  most  common.  The  women  sat  among  the 
men;  and  very  merry  they  all  were.  Religious  pilgrimages  may  have 
a  strain  of  seriousness,  but  it  is  well-nigh  lost  to  the  common  eye  in 
riotous  jollity,  far  from  divine.  It  was  a  wild  scene ;  not  helpful  to 
morals,  I  fear.  Shouting,  and  firing  of  guns  and  pistols,  went  on  incess- 
antly till  late  at  night,  and  then  many  persons  lay  down  on  the  open 
ground,  since  the  tents  could  not  hold  all;  not  a  few  sleeping  among 
the  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  noise 
would  never  cease.  Long  after  I  had  hoped  the  madness  was  over, 
volley  after  volley  was  discharged,  each  followed  by  wild  cries  from  all 
around  ;  and  even  at  the  last,  when  I  was  fairly  tired  out,  loud  recitals 
of  stories  were  going  on  round  some  of  the  fires ;  one  leading,  and  the 
rest  repeating  the  same  chorus  over  and  over  after  every  second  line. 
Was  this  scene — of  course  without  the  firing,  for  which  the  blowing  of 
horns  might  be  substituted — like  that  presented  by  the  Passover 
caravans  in  Bible  times? 

Khan  Minieh  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  true  site  of  the 
city  of  Capernaum — Christ's  own  city.  It  is  certain  that  extensive 
ruins  are  hidden  below  its  green  sward,  for  the  peasants  find  it  profit- 
able to  dig  to  the  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  into  the  mounds 
that  dot  the  locality,  for  stones,  some  to  build  with,  others  to  burn  into 
lime.  In  these  excavations  rounded  stones  are  first  met,  but  below 
them,  four  feet  or  more  from  the  surface,  foundations  of  walls  occur, 
built  in  some  cases  of  finely -squared  blocks  of  limestone.  Pottery 
and  remains  of  other  kinds  are  also  found.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
Capernaum  having  been  here,  rather  than  at  Tell  Hum,  are  various. 
Both  it  and  Bethsaida  are  believed  to  have  been  in  or  near  to  the  Plain 
of  Gennesaret,  because  when  our  Lord,  in  crossing  the  lake  after  the 
miraculous  feeding,  would  have  come  to  Bethsaida  and  the  wind  pre- 
vented Him,  He  was  forced  to  come  ashore  in  "  the  land  of  Gennesaret; " 
the  Gospel  adding  that  the  Jews  who  followed  Him  came  next  day  and 
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found  nira  in  Capernaum. ^  A  fountain  of  Capernaum,  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  as  in  the  tract  of  Genuesaret,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
Ain-el-Tin  at  Khan  Minieh, especially  since  he  says  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  connected  with  the  Egyptian  Nile,  from  having  in  it  fish  like  the 
coracinus  of  that  river.  In  accordance  with  this,  Dr.  Tristram  tells  us 
that  he  found  in  the  Round  Fountain  of  Ain  JMudawarah,  about  a  mile 
north  of  Magdala  and  half  a  mile  back  from  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  a  fish  "like  that  of  the  lake  near  Alexandria."  "A  cat-fish," 
he  adds,  "identical  with  the  cat-fish  of  the  ponds  of  Lower  Egypt, 
does  abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  Refund  Spring,  to  this  day." 
In  fact,  he  obtained  specimens  of  it  a  yard  long.^  Josephus,  moreover, 
speaks  of  a  village  of  Capernaum  as  in  this  vicinity.  Tell  Hum,  it  is 
argued,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  "  the  land  of  Gennesaret,"  for  it  is 
three  miles  off  to  the  north-east,  and  there  is  no  fountain  of  any  kind 
there ;  the  ancient  town  which  once  stood  on  the  spot  having  obtained 
its  supply  of  water  entirely  from  the  lake.  There  was,  besides,  a  cus- 
tom-house at  Capernaum,^  and  a  Roman  garrison,'*  which  would  be 
quite  natural  at  Khan  Minieh,  where  a  Roman  road  comes  down  to  the 
lake  from  tlie  north,  but  which  could  not  be  found  at  Tell  Hum,  where 
there  was  no  Roman  road,  and  where  the  frontier  was  three  miles  oft". 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  true  site,  whether  here  or  at 
Tell  Hum,  was  still  known  in  the  fourth  century,  when  a  church  was 
built  upon  it;  but  its  position  has  been  doubtful  now  for  many  cen- 
turies, so  complete  has  been  the  ruin  of  this  once  flourishing  region. 
The  scene  of  our  Lord's  home  for  the  last  three  years  of  His  life, 
where  so  many  of  His  mighty  works  were  performed,  and  so  great  a 
proportion  of  His  wondrous  words  spoken,  would  surely,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  be  kept  permanently  in  memory  by  successive  gen- 
erations of  His  disciples.  Yet  it  has  utterly  passed  away,  leaving  it 
to  conjecture  and  argument  to  fix  its  situation.  The  Jews  have  clung 
to  Tiberias,  but  Christians  have  allowed  Capernaum  to  be  utterly  for- 
gotten, except  for  the  pages  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  a  place  so  immeasurably  dear  to  all  Christians,  may  we 
not  read  the  lesson  that  the  seen  and  the  material  are  of  little  moment 
in  a  spiritual  religion,  and  that  the  holy  places  of  our  faith  have  had  a 
veil  drawn  over  them  designedly  by  Providence,  to  turn  our  thoughts 
from  "superstitious  veneration  of  the  accidents  of  faith  to  the  great 
ideal  in  Christ  Himself? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  through  the  Gospels  and  note  the  strict 
correctness  of  their  allusions  to  the  scenery,  topograph}'-,  and  customs 
of  the  people  round  the  lake  in  old  times.  We  still  go  down  from 
Cana  to  Capernaum  ;  ^   Safed  is  "  a  city  set  on  an  Jiill,"  and  might  have 

1  John  vi.  21,  22, 59;  Matt,  xiv.34;   Mark  vi.  53.    2  Land  of  Israel,  \^.4A2.    3  Matt.  ix.  9.    4.Matt. 
viii.  5.    5  John  iv.  47. 
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been  pointed  to  from  Ilattin  when  the  words  were  uttered/  though, 
indeed,  ahnost  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine  are  on  hills. 
The  allusioDS  to  the  fate  of  the  seed  as  it  falls  from  the  hand  of  the 
sower ;  to  the  merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls ;  to  the  fisher's  craft  on 
the  lake ;  and  all  else  in  the  sacred  narrative,  are  always  absolutely 
true  to  nature  and  fact.  Even  apparent  contradictions  to  what  may  be 
supposed  to  be  Oriental  mamaers,  such  as  the  mention  of  women  as 
present  in  public,  notwithstanding  the  usual  Eastern  seclusion  of  the 
sex,2  are  true  to  life,  for  at  this  very  day,  the  great  excitements  of  life 
— a  funeral,  wedding,  feast,  or  market — attract  women  and  children  in 
such  numbers  that  they  often  form  the  majority  of  the  spectators  or 
participants. 

In  summer,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  moisture,  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  are  very  much  troubled  with  insects  and  similar 
plagues.  The  centipede,  crawling  from  some  heap  of  stones,  bites,  say 
the  Arabs,  with  a  result  forty  times  as  painful  as  the  spider,  for  they 
maintain  that  it  pierces  the  flesh  not  only  with  its  jaws,  but  with  each 
of  its  many  feet.  The  scorpion  may  sting  you  as  you  lean  against  a 
wall,  or  put  3"our  hand  carelessly  on  a  stone  used  for  temporary  rest ; 
and  very  disagreeable  is  the  effect.  This  crab-like  member  of  the 
articulata  is  very  common  in  Palestine,  wdiere  more  than  eight  species 
are  known.  One  place,  indeed,  mentioned  three  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  gets  its  name  from  this  pest,  viz.,  Maaleh  Akrabbim — "the 
Scorpion  Slopes  "  ^  — which  Kiepert  places  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Shiloh.  The  most  dangerous  variety  is  the  black  rock-scorpion,  as 
thick  as  a  finger,  and  five  or  six  inches  long  ;  others  are  yellow,  brown, 
white,  red,  or  striped  and  banded.  During  cold  weather  they  lie  dor- 
mant, but  at  the  return  of  heat  they  crawl  forth  from  beneath  the 
stones  under  which  they  have  lain  hidden,  or  out  of  the  crevices  ol' 
walls,  and  chinks  of  other  kinds,  and  make  their  way  not  only  to  the 
paths  where  men  pass,  but  into  houses,  where  they  get  below  sleeping- 
mats,  carpets,  or  clothes,  or  creep  into  shoes  or  slippers.  They  are 
carnivorous  b}^  nature,  living  on  beetles,  insects,  and  the  like;  but  they 
sting  whatever  frightens  or  irritates  them,  though  their  poison,  while 
very  painful  in  its  effects,  may  be  neutralized,  except  in  rare  cases,  by 
the  application  of  ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  or  may  be  withdrawn  by 
suction.  But  occasionally  it  causes  death.  Scorpions  are  four  times 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  twice  metaphorically  and  twice 
literally,  their  number  in  tlie  deserts  of  Sinai,  which  is  still  remarkable, 
being  noticed  in  one  text,  and  their  habit  of  frequenting  desolate  and 
ruinous  parts  in  another.'^  Ezekiel,  bitterly  persecuted,  like  all  other 
earnest  reformers  of  every  age,  was  to  be  thrust  out  to  live  among 
scorpions ;  the  guilty  whom  he  rebuked  treating  him  as  unfit  to  live 

1  Matt.  V.  14.    2  Matt.  xiv.  21 ;  xv.  38.    3  Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  36.    4  Deut.  viii.  15 ; 
Ezek.  ii.  G. 
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with  men.  Eehoboam  was  foolish  enough  to  repeat,  as  from  liimself, 
the  counsel  of  his  flatterers,  threatening  to  chastise  the  Ten  Tribes 
with  "scorpions"^ — probably  a  scourge  with  sharp  metal  tips,  the 
blow  of  which  was  cruel  as  a  scorpion's  sting.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  apostles  are  promised  power  to  tread  with  impunity  on  these  liate- 
ful  creatures ;  ^  and  our  Lord  inquires,  as  an  encouragement  to  prayer, 
whether,  if  a  son  ask  an  egg,  a  father  will  give  him  a  scorpion;  ^  that 
is,  evil  instead  of  aood. 

But  the  mosquitoes  are  a  greater  trouble  than  the  scorpions,  for  their 
number  is  legion,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  they  are  of  an  unusual 
size.  At  Tiberias  they  swarm  in  myriads,  so  that  the  reproach  of 
Christ,  that  the  Pharisees  would  strain  at  a  gnat,  while  they  swallowed 
a  camel,  must  have  come  vividly  home  to  His  hearers."^  Fleas,  how- 
ever, are  the  supreme  worry  of  this  district.  How  they  all  get  a  liv- 
ing I  cannot  conjectuie,  unless  it  be  that  the  thoroughness  of  their 
attacks,  when  they  find  a  victim,  sustains  them  till  another  comes  in 
their  wav\  Bedouins  are  often  forced  to  chanae  their  camiis  on 
account  of  the  number  of  these  insects,  and  at  Tiberias  and  elsewhere 
I  have  had  cause  to  regret  that  my  own  tent  should  have  been  pitched 
on  ground  that  had  been  used  as  an  encampment  b}^  native  travellers 
or  tent  people,  perhaps  long  before.  Nor  is  this  only  a  modern  trouble, 
for  fleas  appear  to  hav^e  been  as  pestilently  common  in  Bible  times  as 
to-day,  since  poor  David  points  out  that  his  persecution  by  Saul  is  no 
less  beneath  the  king  than  would  be  the  chasing  of  a  single  flea.^ 

The  Jordan  leaves  the  lake  through  a  green  plain,  which  rises  about 
twenty  feet  above  it,  but  slopes  very  soon  towards  the  south.  The 
wate/is  about  100  feet  across,  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  swift  current,- 
and  one  has  to  get  over  as  best  he  can,  though  the  ruins  of  a  bridge 
speak  of  greater  facilities  in  old  times.  A  village  of  about  200 
wretched  houses  lies  on  the  east  of  the  river,  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
but  the  Moslems  who  inhabit  it  have  a  very  bad  name.  Pity  it  is  that 
so  beautiful  a  situation  should  be  so  miserably  occupied !  Kerak,  the 
ancient  Tarichsea,  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  a  short  distance 
from  the  exit  of  the  Jordan;  and  on  the  east,  half-way  up  the  coast,  is 
the  village  of  Khersa,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  cure  of  the  demoniacs.  Gadara  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  in  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, while  St.  Matthew  gives  the  name  as  Gergesa.  In  the  Eevised 
Version,  however,  we  have  Gerasa  in  both  Mark  and  Luke,  while 
Gadara  is,  curiously,  inserted  in  Matthew's  account. 

This  last  place — a  Eoman  town,  now  L^mm  Keis — lay  about  six 
miles  south-west  from  the  lake,  and  was  famed  for  its  baths.     There 

1  IKings  xii.  11, 14;  IChroa.  X.  11, 14.    2  Luke  x.  19.    3  Luke  xl.  12.    4  Matt,  xxiii.  24.    5  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  14:  xxvi.  20. 
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are  still  numerous  tomb-caverns  to  the  east  of  the  ruins,  with  a  great 
many  richly-sculptured  basalt  sarcophagi  scattered  over  the  slopes  of 
the  hill.  The  stone  doors  of  the  rock-tombs  are  in  many  cases  pre- 
served, the  sarcophagi  of  the  chambers  within  serving  the  lazy  peas- 
ants as  bins  for  their  grain  and  stores.  West  of  the  tombs  are  the 
ruins  of  two  theatres,  in  wonderful  preservation,  even  the  stages  being 
complete,  tliough  covered  with  rubbish.  Heaps  of  hewn  stone  and 
fragments  of  pillars  lie  scattered  over  the  level  plateau  of  about  a  mile 
in  width;  and  in  many  places  the  ruts  of  Avheels  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  basalt  pavement.  That  our  Lord  should  have  walked  a  few  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  not  surprising;  and  besides  its  being 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  Gadara  has  in  its  favor,  as  the  scene  of  His 
miracle,  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  places  belonging  to  the  league 
of  the  ten  cities,  called  Decapolis,  through  which  the  demoniacs  went 
proclaiming  His  greatness,  after  they  had  been  cured.  Yet  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  town  where  they  had  lived  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  alliance;  it  may  mean  only  that  it  lay  near  the  border  of 
the  district  thus  named. 

Gerasa,  the  modern  Jeraslf,  once  a  splendid  Roman  city,  and  still 
famous  for  its  noble  ruins,  lies  forty  miles  south-east  of  the  lake,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  the  place  in  question;  and  thus 
we  are  shut  up  to  a  choice  between  Gadara  and  Khersa,  or  Gersa,  a 
name  which  might  easily  be  contracted  from  Gergesa.  This  is  a  small 
place,  but  its  ruins  are  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  a  wall,  which  show 
that  it  was  once  much  larger;  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  Origen 
that  a  city,  Gergesa,  stood  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite 
Tiberias.^  The  accounts  in  the  Gospels  certainly  imply  that  the  city 
was  close  to  the  water  ;2  and  at  Khersa,  moreover,  there  is  the  steepest 
slope  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  is  so  close  to  the 
foot  of  it  that  a  herd  of  swine,  rushing  madly  down,  would  not  be  abl^ 
to  stop,  but  must  be  precipitated  into  the  depths. 

We  broke  up  from  Khan  Minieli  early  next  morning,  to  ride  up  the 
shore  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan.  The  pilgrims  were  all  gone 
before  I  rose,  at  six,  but  a  band  of  Arabs,  with  horses,  had  come  in 
their  place.  I  was  loth  to  leave  a  spot  so  beautiful;  green  on  every 
side,  with  abundant  waters  flowing  softly  through  the  reeds,  or  shining 
in  a  lovely  pool.  A  finely-dressed  Damascene,  by-the-bye,  riding  his 
horse  into  this  pool,  presently  found  himself  in  trouble,  for  the  beast, 
alarmed  I  suppose  to  see  so  much  water,  reared  and  threw  its  rider. 
He  kept  hold  of  the  bridle,  however,  and  picking  himself  up,  walked 
out  to  dry  land,  his  bravery  sadly  smirched  for  the  time. 

Passing  round  the  low  cliff,  once  I  should  think  surmounted  by  a 
castle,  we  followed  the  old  track,  a  very  narrow  one,  cut  in  the  face  of 
}  Orig.  Opp.,  iv.  140.    2  Matt.  viii.  18 ;  ix.  1 ;  Mark  v.  1,  21 ;  Luke  vijj.  26,  40, 
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tlie  rocks — tbe  very  path,  as  I  have  said,  which  our  Saviour  must 
often  have  trod.  Our  journey  lay  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  for  tlie  crag  was  very  soon  passed,  and  the  Plain 
of  Gennesaret  left  behind.  Less  than  a  mile  from  it  lies  the  supposed 
site  of  Bethsaida — now  known  as  Ain  Tribghah — with  a  strong  stream 
rushing  past  an  old  stone  mill  still  at  work,  amidst  a  luxuriance  of 
green  spread  over  a  small  plain,  a  fringe  of  fine  gravel  bordering  the 
lake.  Before  long,  however,  fertility  was  once  more  lost,  for  the  slopes 
on  our  left,  as  we  rode  on,  were  thick  with  pieces  of  basalt  of  all  sizes, 
tbough  lovely  oleanders  fringed  them,  and  ploughs  were  going  on  the 
next  slope  above,  amidst  thousands  of  stones,  very  little  soil  being 
visible.  What  could  be  seen,  however,  left  no  question  of  its  fruit- 
fulness. 

We  again  passed  Tell  Hum,  Avitli  its  long-silent  ruins,  hidden  among 
thistle-beds  and  rank  herbage — once  the  scene  of  so  much  busy  life; 
its  streets  perhaps  daily  trodden  by  our  Saviour  and  apostles,  and  per- 
haps often  honored  by  His  voice  speaking  as  never  man  spake;  its 
open  spaces  filled  with  the  nameless  sick,  pressing,  if  only  to  touch 
the  hem  of  His  "abba,"  which  they  had  found  to  be  life-giving;  the 
same  bright  heaven  Avith  its  infinite  azure  shining  over  all,  and  the 
same  blue  lake  Avhispering  among  the  pebbles  on  the  beach.  I  took 
the  opportunity  for  a  renewed  survey  of  the  ruins.  The  synagogue, 
of  Avhite  limestone,  the  one  |)ale  building  in  a  town  of  black  stone,  is 
nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  most  of  its  pillars  have 
been  carried  oft"  to  be  burnt  for  lime.  It  must  have  been  about  seventy- 
five  feet  long  and  fifty-seven  feet  broad;  the  roof  having  been  sup- 
ported by  rows  of  pillars,  the  bases  of  which  in  many  cases  are  still 
in  position,  while  some  Corinthian  capitals  lie  in  the  rubbish,  along 
Avith  blocks  of  stone  Avhich  had  I'ested  on  them  and  sujiported  the 
Avooden  rafters.  Synagogues  seem  to  have  nearly  always  had  some 
religious  emblem  over  their  main  entrance — a  seven-branched  candle- 
stick, or  a  Paschal  lamb:^  tlie  device  over  this  one,  still  seen  on  a 
large  stone,  Avas  a  pot  of  manna,  Avhich  is  very  striking  if  this  Avere 
the  building  frequented  by  Christ.  Perhaps  it  Avas  in  sight  of  it  that 
He  cried,  "  I  am  that  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  dead."'  ^  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  cover 
a  space  about  a  half  a  mile  in  length  and  half  as  broad.  On  the  north 
side  are  two  remarkable  tombs;  one,  of  limestone  blocks,  l)uilt  under- 
ground in  an  excavation  made  in  the  hard  basalt;  the  other,  a  great 
four-cornered  structure,  above  ground,  made  to  hold  a  great  many 
bodies,  and  a|)parently  once  Avhite- washed:  one  ofthosc  tond)sto  Avhich 
our  Lord   conq)arcd  the   Pharisees  of  His  day  when    ]\c  ])roclairaed 

1  There  is  one,  however,  over  whicli  ;i  liare— an  unclean  crealiire— is  represented.    2  Joliu  vi. 
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them  "whited  sepulchres."  ^  There  are  no  traces  of  a  harbor,  so  that 
the  fishing-boats  must  either  have  been  drawn  up  on  shore  when  not 
in  use,  or  kept  in  the  little  bend  at  Tabghah,  where  the  mill  now  is. 
This  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tell  Hum,  is  believed  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  to  have  been  the  fountain  of  Capernaum,  a  distinction  which 
Canon  Tristram  confers  upon  the  "Round  Fountain"  away  at  the  south 
end  of  Gennesaret.  There  are  five  fountains  at  Tabghah ;  one  of  them 
quite  a  small  river.  Its  waters  appear  to  have  been  raised  in  ancient 
times  to  a  higher  level  by  works  which  still  remain,  and  they  were 
thus  made  to  water  the  great  plain  to  the  south ;  a  very  stong  reservoir 
raising  their  surface  twenty  feet,  and  an  aqueduct  from  this  leading  the 
stream  to  the  plain.^  Sir  C.  Wilson  thinks  this  a  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  the  claims  of  Tell  Hum  to  be  Capernaum,  but  when  so  many 
doctors  differ  I  feel  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  arbitrarily  to 
decide. 

From  Tell  Hum  we  rode  slowly  on  past  a  wady  which  turns  sharply 
to  the  north-west,  on  the  way  to  Chorazin,  the  present  Kerazeh.  The 
path  for  a  time  led  along  the  bank,  over  the  water;  a  long  slope 
stretching  slowly  upwards  on  our  left.  The  surface  lay  well-nigh 
buried  under  a  rain  of  fragments  of  basalt  of  all  sizes — the  image  of 
utter  chaos — strewn  there  for  untold  ages  before  Christ's  day,  just  as 
now;  for  the  ruin  from  this  fire-shower  out  of  long-dead  volcanoes  was 
under  His  eyes,  as  He  passed,  as  it  was  under  ours.  Half  a  mile  be- 
yond Tell  Hum,  the  mouth  of  the  Chorazin  wady  opened  to  the  lake : 
a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  soil  which  had  spread  itself  over 
the  basalt-covered  ground,  and  which  was  the  product  of  the  action  of 
rain,  air,  heat,  and  cold,  in  ages  of  ages,  proved,  when  a  section  of  the 
underlying  bed  was  presented  hy  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  wady,  to 
be  simply  a  skin  over  a  chaos  of  black  boulders.  The  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  gorge,  worn  by  floods  from  the  hills,  were  only  a  heaped- 
up  confusion  of  millions  of  black  stones,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  offer- 
ing a  track  up  which  no  man  or  beast  of  burden  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  made  way.  This,  too,  must  have  been  the  same  in  Christ's 
day,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  Adam's. 

Beyond  this  wild,  dark  Tartarus-mouth,  some  spots  of  soil  were 
comparatively  clear;  at  least,  loose  patches  of  grain  were  springing  up 
among  the  stones.  The  banks  were  fringed  with  bushes,  and  here  and 
there  were  actually  spots  which  to  some  perceptible  degree  had  been 
cleared  of  stones  by  industrious  peasant-labor.  Two  donkeys  passed, 
each  bearing  a  side  of  wild  boar  flesh,  a  man  with  a  long  brass-bound 
gun  walking  at  the  side  of  his  beasts.  The  flats  of  the  Jordan,  where 
the  river  enters  the  lake,  had  yielded  this  prize,  for  wild  swine  are  very 

1  Matt,  xxiii.  27.    2  Wliat  some  authorities  think  an  aqueduct  is,  however,  asserted  by  others 
to  be  a  road. 
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plentiful  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh-land,  where  tbej  are  sheltered  by 
thickets  of  reeds  and  bushes.  One  could  hardly  imagine  where  such 
flesh  could  be  used,  with  so  many  of  the  scanty  population  Mussul- 
mans or  Jews.  But  it  is  almost  a  figure  to  speak  of  population  at  all. 
The  wilds  of  America,  even  in  recently-settled  parts,  have  as  many 
inhabitants  as  once-crowded  Palestine.  1  proposed  that  we  should 
keep  on,  and  go  to  the  north  by  the  path  which  skirts  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  but  my  dragoman  would  not  hear  of  it.  I^he  Arabs, 
he  said,  would  most  likely  phuider  us.  ']\vo  friends  at  Damascus 
afterwards  told  me  they  had  ridden  south  by  this  track,  without  harm, 
"though,"  added  they,  "  atone  point  a  couple  of  Arabs  from  an  encamp- 
ment near  rode  down  on  us  with  their  spears  couched,  yelling  as  they 
came,  but  they  stopped  when  we  drew  our  revolvers,  and  presently 
rode  oft"." 

Low  hills  trend  back  from  the  shore  till  you  come  to  the  delta  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  continues  to  be 
covered  with  black  boulders  ;  here  smaller,  there  larger.  The  marshy 
])lain  through  which  the  river  entei's  the  lake  is  wide  and  perfectly 
flat;  sown  in  its  driest  ]nirts;  left  to  the  buft'aloes  elsewhere.  The 
peasants  who  cultivate  the  useful  portion  of  it  come  from  a  distance, 
and  live  here  for  three  months  in  tents  ;  returning  to  their  hamlets 
after  the  harvest.  A  large  building  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
proved  to  be  a  magazine  for  grain,  so  that  there  must  be  considerable 
tillage.  It  stood  on  a  pleasant  green  slope  leading  up  into  the  hills, 
which  were  wooded  with  oak  :  a  great  contrast  to  the  western  side, 
where  we  were.  Up  the  glen  before  us  was  perhaps  the  scene  of 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude. 

Turning  to  the  north-w^est,  towards  Kerazeh,  the  path  led  over  the 
slope  of  low  hills,  strewn  with  boulders  of  shining  black  basalt.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  path;  nor  could  the  country  have  been  more  utterly 
desolate.  Chorazin  itself  stands  in  the  midst  of  such  desolation  as 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Millions  of  boulders  cover  the  ground 
everywhere,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  horses  could  hardly,  in 
fact,  get  a  footing  between  them,  either  in  climbing  the  slopes  on  the 
way  from  the  lake  or  among  the  ruins  themselves.  Yet  even  in  this 
vision  of  chaos  the  stones  lay  less  thickly  in  some  spots  than  in  others, 
and  these  the  poor  fellahin  had  in  some  cases  sown  with  grain.  On 
one  slope  were  a  few  Arab  tents,  before  which  a  woman  in  her  long 
blue  gown,  reaching  down  to  her  feet,  and  very  graceful,  was  gathering 
dry  thistle-stalks  for  fuel,  while  a  few  camels  were  grazing  among  the 
stones.  Nowhere,  iiowever,  did  rock  crop  out :  the  rain  of  boulders  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  hills  on  which  they  lay  so  thickly.  The 
terrible  volcanic  energy  in  this  district  ceased  long  before  the  historic 
period — how   long  no  one  can  tell — and  hence  the  aspect  of  the  land- 
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scape  must  have  been  the  same  in  Christ's  day  as  at  present.  How 
any  considerable  community,  such  as  Chorazin  must  have  been,  Irom 
the  extent  of  its  ruins,  which  cover  as  much  ground  as  those  of  Tell 
Hum,  could  have  lived  in  such  a  region,  it  is  very  hard  to  imagine. 
There  was  no  Roman  road  passing  near,  to  bring  travellers,  while  the 
inhabitants  could  hardly  have  gained  subsistence  from  the  lake,  since 
they  were  not  less  than  two  miles  from  it  and  as  much  as  700  feet 
above  it.  Yet  the  ruins  speak  of  some  wealth.  Lintels,  doorposts, 
heads  of  pillars,  and  carved  stones,  all  of  basalt,  are  scattered  about, 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  synagogue,  also  of  basalt,  with  Corin- 
thian capitals,  niche-heads,  and  other  ornaments,  cut,  not  as  at  Tell 
Hum,  in  limestone,  but  in  the  hard  black  trap. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  ruins  is  that  many  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  still  tolerably  perfect,  though  in  the  daj^s  of  St.  Jerome,'^ 
Chorazin  had  long  been  deserted.  In  some  cases  the  walls  are  six  feet 
high,  of  square  blocks  of  imperishable  basalt,  or  lava,  forming  houses 
of  ditferent  sizes,  but  generally  square,  the  largest  measuring  nearly 
thirty  feet  inside;  with  one  or  two  columns  down  the  middle,  to  sup- 
port the  roof,  which  was  apparently  flat,  as  in  the  present  houses  of 
Palestine.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  dwellings  are  very  small;  in  fact, 
only  tiny  hollow  cubes.  The  walls  are  about  two  feet  thick,  sometimes 
of  loose  blocks,  sometimes  of  masonry,  with  a  low  doorway  in  the 
centre  of  one  side;  the  only  windows  being  slits  a  foot  high  and  six 
inches  broad.  One  or  two  of  the  houses  were  divided  into  four  cham- 
bers, but  most  of  them  had  only  one  room,  though  some  had  two. 
These  venerable  remains  have  certainly  not  been  built  since  Jerome's 
day,  so  that  they  have  stood  tenantless  for  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
years,  and  may  well  have  been  standing  in  the  days  when  our  Lord 
from  time  to  time  wandered  among  them,  doing  those  mighty  works 
which  were  yet,  as  at  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  ineffectual  to  bring 
the  population  to  thoughtfulness  and  repentance.^  It  helps  one  to 
realize  better  the  daily  life  of  our  Saviour,  to  see  in  what  poor,  barren 
spots  He  labored;  following  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel  to  such  a  forbid- 
ding wilderness.  There  lay  among  the  ruins  a  huge  stone,  four  feet 
thick,  round  like  a  mill-stone,  and  as  large,  once  the  great  roller  of  an 
oil-press,  showing  that  in  former  times  olives  must  have  grown  some- 
where near,  though  it  is  hard  to  realize  where  they  could  have  found 
soil,  for  the  only  trees  to  be  seen  were  one  or  two  figs,  growing  up  in 
the  houses  so  long  abandoned. 

From  Chorazin  to  Safed  the  path,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  led  down 

one  side  of  the  wady  over  which  Chorazin  stands,  and  up  the  other. 

Such  a  scramble  comes  rarely  in  any  man's  life,  for  it  was  simply  a 

dexterous  efibrt  of  the  horse  at  each  step  to  get  its  feet  safely  between 

1  A.D.  331-420.    2  Matt.  xi.  21, 23. 
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lumps  of  basalt,  the  descent  teaching  a  fine  lesson  in  leaning  back,  and 
upward  climb  leading  to  the  most  endearing  embrace  of  the  quadru- 
ped's neck.  The  gorge  passed,  a  rolling  table-land  succeeded,  only  a 
little  less  barren  than  the  slope  up  from  Tell  Hum,  with  no  popula- 
tion but  some  Arabs  with  black  tents  and  white-faced  cattle,  the  lean- 
ness of  the  beasts  speaking  for  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  around. 
Bedouins  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  but  chiefly  in  those  that 
are  easily  accessible  from  the  Jordan  or  from  the  southern  desert, 
though  they  seem  at  different  times  to  have  intruded  more  or  less 
thickly  over  the  whole  country.  The  Holy  Land  is  so  hemmed  in  by 
the  great  wilderness,  dear  to  tent-life,  that  there  is  always  a  strong 
temptation  to  mount  the  passes  to  the  hill-country,  Avhere  springs  and 
wells  spread  a  fertility  quite  unknown  in  the  desert,  except  after  the 
rains.  Encampments  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  the  plains  of  the 
Hauran,  the  uplands  of  Moab,  the  great  southern  desert,  and  the  plains 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  are  at  all  times  to  be  found  making  their  way, 
like  the  tribes  of  Abraham  or  Jacob  in  old  days,  into  the  hill-country 
with  its  green  plains  and  tempting  vallej^s.  Yet  the  settled  population 
seem  slowly  gaining  ground,  for  the  nomads  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  even 
in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  are  only  a  miserable  remnant  of  once-powerful 
tribes,  destined,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  many  years,  to  disappear  again 
into  their  sandy  wastes.  As  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  Arab  and  the 
])easant  are  bitter  foes,  for  the  one  is  an  idle  thief  and  cut-throat  by 
nature,  the  other  an  industrious  tiller  of  the  ground.  Though  intoler- 
ably proud,  the  tent-dwellers,  I  fear,  can  hardly  boast  pure  A I'ab  blood, 
for  I  have  often  seen  Nubians  and  other  black  men  as  slaves  in  their 
camps;  refugees  from  Damascus  and  other  towns,  who,  once  admitted 
to  a  tribe,  may  marry  into  it.  Tents  are  fixed  in  any  spot  only  as  long 
as  the  pasturage  and  water  last ;  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet,  and  the  pegs 
are  pulled  up,  the  coverings  rolled  together,  the  poles  tied  in  bundles, 
and  the  camp  moves  to  some  other  haunt,  just,  one  may  suppose,  as 
the  Hebrews  did  in  their  fort}^  years  wanderings.  I  have  noticed 
already  that  encampments  are  rarely  near  water,  perhaps  because  the 
lesson  has  been  learned  by  experience  that  the  ground  near  springs, 
since  it  usually  lies  low,  is  apt  to  be  unhealthy.  One  might  suppose 
that  the'  situations  chosen  would  at  least  always  be  safe,  iDut  it  some- 
times happens  that  Avhen  the  bed  of  a  wady  has  been,  for  some  reason, 
selected,  a  sudden  rain-storm  floods  down  from  the  hills  and  carries 
away  the  whole  camp,  flocks  and  all,  reminding  one  of  the  foolish  man 
who  built  his  house  on  the  sand.^ 

East  of  the  Jordan  you  sometimes  meet  with  large  numbers  of  tents  ; 
but  in  Palestine  the  stony  pasture,  and  the  comj)arati  ve  scarcity  of  water, 
cause  a  division  of  the  tribes  into  numerous  small  camps,  much  like 
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knots  of  gipsy  tents  as  to  number.  The  tent  has  generally  nine  poles, 
by  no  means  straight,  those  in  the  centre  being  highest,  to  make  the 
rain  pass  oft".  The  open  side  is  always  turned  to  the  sun,  that  the 
covered  back  may  give  better  shelter;  and  the  site  is  usually  so  care- 
fully chosen  that  even  strong  winds  rarely  blow  the  tent  down ;  in 
part,  doubtless,  from  its  being  so  low.  The  coverings  are  thick  and 
well  woven,  so  that  rain  does  not  easily  get  through  them  ;  but  the 
Arabs  suft'er  greatly  in  wint(3r  from  rheumatism,  which  must  in  all  ages 
have  been  prevalent,  at  least  in  the  country  parts  of  Palestine,  from 
the  poor  provision  for  shelter  in  the  cold  nights. 

The  dress  of  these  tent-people  is  everywhere  much  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  in  previous  pages,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  A  blue  cotton  shirt,  reaching  below  the  knees, 
or  to  them,  with  a  strap  round  the  waist  to  keep  it  to  the  person,  is  the 
general  summer  costume,  with  the  addition  of  a  sheepskin  jacket,  the 
woolly  side  inwards,  and  the  outside  dyed  red,  or  of  a  woolen  striped 
"  abba,"  in  cold  weather ;  but  the  legs  are  always  bare,  and  look 
miserable  enough  in  a  keen  wind.  The  "kefiyeh"  is  the  universal 
head-dress.  Sandals  are  still  in  frequent  use — mere  shoe-soles,  kept  on 
the  foot  by  a  hide  thong,  brought  from  the  heel,  passed  through  the 
head  of  one  of  two  short  straps  rising  at  the  sides,  then  passed  round 
the  great  toe,  and  secured  by  a  button  to  the  second  strap,  at  the 
other  side.     This,  no  doubt,  is  the  sandal  of  Scripture. 

An  armed  Arab  is  a  formidable-looking  personage,  but  he  could  do 
little  against  modern  weapons.  A  very  long-barrelled  gun,  with  a  flint 
lock,  brass-littings,  and  a  light  stock,  stones  often  serving  for  shot  or 
ball ;  a  sword  like  a  large  knife;  and  a  long  tufted  spear  or  lance,  form 
his  full  equipment;  for  shields,  bows,  and  short  spears  are  now  out  of 
use.  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  however,  one  still  finds  a  strange  sur- 
vival from  the  Middle  Ages,  in  occasional  coats  of  linked  iron  mail, 
down  to  the  knees,  and  an  iron  helmet  with  a  spike  on  the  top,  and  a 
light  plate  in  front  to  protect  the  nose.  Some  Bedouins,  but  not  many, 
are  in  their  way  very  religious,  strictly  observing  the  hours  of  Moslem 
prayer,  with  preliminary  washing  of  the  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  face, 
where  possible.  Education  is  regarded  as  a  degradation,  and  is  there- 
fore despised;  so  that  the  traditions,  exaggei'ated  at  each  repetition,  are 
strange  confusions  in  the  end,  widely-separate  events  being  jumbled 
together  as  well  as  sadly  distorted.  The  ruling  passion  seems  to  be 
avarice,  but  in  this  the  Bedouins  are  not  different  from  the  Orientals 
generally,  old  and  young.  Like  the  ancient  Jews,  they  have  a  hatred 
of  the  sea,  and  would  much  rather  walk  round  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
than  save  any  amount  of  time  or  trouble  bv  crossing  it  in  a  boat. 

Khan  Yusef,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Chorazin,  was  the  first 
building   we  reached,  and  it  stands  alone  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
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forming  one  of  the  resting-places  for  caravans  on  the  so-called  highway 
to  Damascus.  It  is  a  large  rectangular  building  of  stone,  with  an 
arched  entrance  and  battlemented  walls ;  and  there  is  the  usual  open 
space  within  for  beasts,  a  well  to  water  them,  open  chambers  for  merchan- 
dise, and  others  over  them  for  travellers,  reached  bj  a  balcony  running 
round  three  sides.  Everything,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  in  ruins ;  indeed, 
it  was  not  easy  to  climb  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  to  the 
sleeping-places,  which  are  only  bare  cells,  often  without  doors.  There 
were  no  visitors  when  I  was  there,  and  the  only  creature  outside  was  a 
peasant — wondrously  dirty  in  his  cotton  skull-cap  and  old  whitey -brown 
shirt — tending  a  few  cattle  and  sheep. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

SAFED,    GISCALA,  KADESH. 


Safed  lies  about  five  miles  on  the  road,  or  no-road,  to  the  north- 
west of  Khan  Yusef,  but  although  the  khan  stands  800  feet  above  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  the  journey  to  Safed  is  a  continual  ascent  of  nearly 
2,000  feet  more.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  is  a  weary  climb. 
The  rocks  shine  out  bare  on  its  steep  sides,  looking  like  the  ribs  of  a 
skeleton,  all  the  ''flesh  "  having  been  washed  away  by  the  winter  rains 
of  ages.  The  track  is  lonely  and  desolate,  seldom  showing  even  a  goat- 
herd with  his  goats.  Safed  itself  lies  hidden  b}'-  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  the  view  looking  down  towards  the  lake  in  its  deep  cradle  of 
hills  is  very  striking;  the  dark  blue  of  the  water  seeming  additionally 
lovely  because  of  the  desolate  setting  of  bare  heights.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  the  sun  setting  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  lighting  up  the 
mountains  with  mild  softened  brightness  before  it  was  hidden  in  the 
west.  At  last,  after  descending  a  picturesque  ravine  Avatered  by  a  fine 
streamlet,  the  path  led  up  to  the  town,  which  rises  in  terraces  on  steep 
slopes,  almost  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and  passes  over  to  the  pla- 
teau above  in  three  entirely  distinct  sections. 

The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  surround  a  castle  which  rises 
above  them;  valleys  and  gardens,  with  vines,  and  olive  and  fig  trees, 
lying  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  population,  for,  while  the  Memoirs  of  the  Palestine 
Fund  say  there  are  3,000  Mahommedans,  1,500  Jews,  and  50  Chris- 
tians, Guerin  speaks  of  7,000  Jews,  6,000  Maliommedans,  and  150 
Christians.     The  castle,  which  is  a  memorial  of  the  wonderful  energy 
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of  tlic  Crusaders,  having  been  built  by  King  Fulkc  about  A.D.  1140, 
stands  in  a  great  elliptical  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  })artly  cut 
in  the  living  rock,  but  now  in  great  measure  tilled  up.  In  its  glory  it 
was  flanked  by  ten  towers,  but  tlie  outer  casing  of  hewn  stones  has 
been  removed  for  building  material,  and  the  inner  rubble  alone 
remains.  The  castle  itself,  which  stood  inside  this  circumvallation, 
had  a  second  ditch  round  it,  but  the  walls  have  fallen  into  a  confused 
mass  of  rubbish,  from  which  stones  are  constantly  being  taken  away 
for  new  buildings.  Great  towers,  now  in  ruins,  once  rose  at  the  angles, 
and  huge  cisterns,  still  remaining,  supplied  water  for  the  garrison, 
while  in  the  centre  a  massive  keep  or  citadel  dominated  the  city.  So 
mighty  was  the  living  force  of  the  Western  world  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  even  in  this  sequestered  nook  of  Palestine ! 

A  great  Rabbinical  school  which  flourished  here  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  won  for  Safed  among  the 
Jews  the  high  distinction  of  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Israel,  in 
which  praj^ers  must  be  said  several  times  a  week,  if  the  earth  at  large  is  to 
escape  destruction :  the  supplicants  who  set  so  high  a  val  ue  on  their  inter- 
cessions being  among  the  most  wretched  and  ignorantly  bigoted  of  men. 
The  Safed  Jews,  long-  defenceless  amono-  their  bitter  enemies  the  Mahom- 
medans,  now  enjoy  peace  and  safet}^  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
most  of  them  being  from  Austrian  Poland.  They  are,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  unutterably  poor;  owing  their  very  bread  to  the  doles 
of  their  richer  brethren  in  Europe.  To  anyone  not  of  their  number, 
their  life  seems  a  mere  loathsome  misery,  for  they  are  intolerably  dirty, 
and  their  quarter  is  so  foul  that  fever  breaks  out  when  the  rain  stirs 
up  the  mud  of  the  lanes.  A  few  give  themselves  to  trade,  or,  as  at 
Hebron,  to  vine-growing,  but  all  alike  are  blind  fanatics,  petrified  in 
ignorant  Pharisaism  and  in  servility  to  their  Pabbis,  while  indulging 
in  a  loose  and  casuistical  moralit}^  A  false  oath  to  a  Gentile  is 
nothing;  to  a  Rabbi  it  is  a  mortal  sin.  They  will  not  carry  a  hand- 
kerchief in  their  pockets  on  the  Sabbath,  because  that  would  be  bear- 
ing a  burden,  but  they  tie  it  round  their  waist,  and  then  it  is  only  a 
girdle.  To  walk  with  heavy-soled  shoes  on  the  sacred  day  would  be  to 
carry  a  burden,  and  to  tread  on  grass  during  its  hours  is  to  offend,  for 
is  not  this  a  kind  of  threshing?  One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
grave  controversy  in  Christ's  day,  among  the  Rabbis,  whether  it  was 
permissible  to  eat  an  egg  that  had  been  laid  on  the  Sabbath  !  To  wind 
up  a  watch  after  sunset  on  Friday  would  be  a  dreadful  matter;  but 
while  shrinking  from  such  an  act,  the  precisian  too  seldom  hesitates  to 
live  a  profane  and  ungodly  life. 

The  Safed  Jews  are  very  tenacious  of  Old  Testament  usages,  and 
hence  they  favor  polygamy;  some  of  them  having  two  or  three  wives. 
The  duty  of  marrying  the  childless  wife  of  a  deceased  brother  is  also 
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still  maintained,  in  accordance  with  the  old  command:  "  If  brethren 
dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  child,  the  wife  of  the 
dead  shall  not  marry  without,  unto  a  stranger:  her  husband's  brother 
shall  take  her  to  him  to  wife ;  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  first-born  which 
she  beareth  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  his  brother  wliich  is  dead, 
that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel." ^  The  custom  which  enabled 
Ruth  to  get  Boaz  for  a  husband  is  thus  still  honored  in  this  spot  of 
Palestine.  In  the  synagogue,  phylacteries  are  still  worn  on  the  brow 
and  arm,  as  in  Russia,  in  fancied  obedience  to  the  injunction,  "Thou 
shalt  bind  them  " — that  is,  certain  words  of  the  Law — "  for  a  sign  upon 
thy  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes,"^ 

Safed  has  a  climate  very  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  the  cities  being 
about  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  It  might  seem  natural,  therefore,  that  well-to-do 
inhabitants  would  go  down  in  the  cold  season  to  Tiberias,  as  the  better 
class  in  Jerusalem  used  to  winter  at  Jericho ;  but  deadly  fevers  rage  on 
the  lake-shore  in  the  winter.  Safed,  it  should  be  added,  is  noted  in 
summer  for  its  countless  scorpions  and  numerous  snakes. 

The  view  from  the  ruined  castle  is  very  fine.  The  Lake  of  Galilee 
in  its  whole  extent  lies  at  one's  feet.  Tabor  rises  above  the  hills 
around  it,  and  to  the  west  there  is  a  glimpse  of  Esdraelon.  The  citadel 
was  once  considered  impregnable,  but  in  July,  1266,  the  Christian  gar- 
rison quitted  it  under  articles  of  capitulation  to  Sultan  Bibars,  whose 
promises,  however,  were  shamelessly  broken,  the  whole  force,  number- 
ing 2,000  men,  being  killed,  while  the  priests  were  only  spared  that 
they  might  afterwards  be  flaj^ed  alive.  The  castle  was  brought  to  its 
present  condition  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1837,  after  having  stood 
the  storms  of  time  for  more  than  six  hundred  vears.  The  town  beneath 
it  shared  in  the  destruction.  In  the  Jews'  quarter,  especially,  the  ruin 
was  terrible,  the  houses  being  built  on  a  slope  so  steep  that  the  roofs 
of  one  terrace  seem  to  be  the  street  before  those  of  the  terrace  above. 
Badly  built,  one  row  fell  crashing  down  on  another,  leaving  no  chance 
of  escape,  but  burying  the  population  in  the  wreck. 

The  great  Rabbi  Hillel  is  believed  to  have  been  buried  at  Meiron, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Safed;  a  tomb  cut  in  the  rock,  with  about 
thirty  places  for  the  dead,  being  pointed  out  as  his.  Near  this  cham- 
ber, which  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  eighteen  broad,  there  is 
a  long  stone  building  with  a  large  space  inside,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
three  tombs  that  are  especially  venerated.  Here  Mr.  Ilackett,^  an 
American  professor,  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  great  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  dead  Rabbis,  some  of  the  details  of  which  are  well  worth 
quoting.  Over  the  graves  hung  burning  lamps,  beside  which  crowds 
knelt  at  their  devotions,  while  multitudes  had  spread  their  sleeping- 
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mats  beneath  stalls  raised  for  the  time  along  the  walls.  Strong  drink 
was  in  great  demand  from  numerous  sellers,  some  of  those  praying 
being  already  drunk.  Here,  a  couple  of  men  exhibited  sword-play,  to 
the  clash  of  cymbals ;  a  little  way  from  them  was  a  group  of  dancers, 
for  whom  the  spectators  sang  and  clapped  hands.  But  the  special 
object  of  the  gathering  was  to  burn  costly  gifts  in  honor  of  the  ancient 
teachers.  The  long  court  was  densely  crowded  sodn  after  dark  to  wit- 
ness these  offerings.  At  one  corner  of  a  gallery,  placed  so  tliat  all 
could  see  it,  was  a  basin  of  oil,  iu  which  whatever  was  to  be  burned 
was  dipped,  to  make  it  more  inflamable.  A  shawl,  worth  fifteen 
})ounds  sterling,  was  the  first  article  offered ;  the  men  clapping  hands 
and  the  women  shrieking  for  joy,  as  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  blazing 
torch.  Other  offerings  of  shawls,  scarves,  handkerchiefs,  books,  and 
the  like,  Avere  then  handed  up,  and  burnt  in  the  same  way;  the  crowd 
from  time  to  time  yelling  with  delight,  and  the  uproar  continuing 
through  great  part  of  the  night.  What  could  this  mean?  Is  it  aeon- 
fused  tradition  of  the  offerings  to  the  Temple  iu  ancient  times?  These, 
however,  were  not  burnt. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Meiron,  the  village  of  El-Jish — the 
ancient  Giscala — recalls  memories  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
for  his  ancestors  lived  here  before  emigrating  to  Tarshish.i  It  lies 
on  a  hill  which  falls  steeply  to  the  east,  at  the  mouth  of  a  flat,  Avell- 
tilled  valley,  through  which  flows  a  strong  brooli  bordered  by  rich 
green  bushes.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  the  last  despairing 
struggle  against  Titus  at  Jerusalem  was  a  native  of  the  village,  vindi- 
cating by  his  valor  the  old  reputation  of  Galilee  as  the  native  land  of 
brave  men.  The  country  around  is  without  trees  to  the  south-east, 
though  both  at  Meiron  and  El-Jish  there  are  fine  groves  of  olive  and 
fig  trees.  In  the  open  landscape  of  hill  and  valley,  a  few  herds  of  sheep 
or  goats  are  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  not  a  little  poor  land,  and  the  soil 
is  not  much  tilled:  more  from  the  want  of  population  than  its  own 
poverty.  Here  and  there  a  traveller  on  an  ass,  often  without  bridle  or 
head-gear,  passes,  but  she-asses  seem  to  be  preferred,  as  being  easier  in 
their  step.  The  colt  running  at  its  mother's  side  is  a  pleasant  sight, 
recalling  the  simple  dignity  of  our  Lord's  entrance  to  Jerusalem,  and 
bringing  back  Avith  force  the  full  meaning  of  the  prophet's  Avords : 
"Shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem ;  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee; 
He  is  just  and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and 
upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."^ 

The  brook  which  Avaters  the  valley  of  Giscala  flows  in  a  permanent 
stream  north-Avest,  and  then,  bending  in  a  Avide  arc  to  the  south  and 
east,  runs  at  last  into  the  Lake  of  Merom,  or  El-Huleh.  Galilee  in 
this  part  is  a  land  of  brooks  and  springs,  for  tA\'o  perennial  streams 
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flow  to  the  south  in  the  neighborhood  of  Safed,  uniting  after  a  time, 
before  crossing  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  on  their  way  to  the  Lake  of 
Gahlee.  About  four  miles  almost  north  of  El-Jish,  in  a  shallow  val- 
ley, is  the  village  of  Yarun,  which  has  near  it  the  remains  of  a  large 
church,  built  of  great  blocks  of  stone.  Columns,  and  portions  of 
moulded  door-posts,  with  finely-cut  capitals,  are  freely  scattered  about ; 
many  of  them  lying  in  and  around  a  large  rain-water  pond.  This  grand 
building  Avas  once  paved  with  mosaic,  large  pieces  of  which  are  still 
perfect  below  the  soil;  and  not  a  few  of  its  finely -carved  spoils  are  seen 
built  into  the  mosque. 

This  district  is,  in  part,  inhabited  by  a  fanatical  sect  of  Moslems 
known  as  Metawilehs,  who  keep  rigidly  aloof  from  the  members  of  any 
other  faith.  To  touch  the  contents  of  a  fruit-stall  belonging  to  one  of 
them  rouses  the  fiercest  indignation,  for  the  finger  of  any  person  not  of 
their  own  creed  pollutes.  They  would  rather  break  a  jar  than  drink 
from  it  after  it  had  touched  unclean  lips — that  is,  those  of  anyone  but 
a  Metawileh.  As  contact  with  a  corpse  defiled  an  Israelite,^  so  a 
stranger  touching  the  clothing  of  one  of  this  fierce  sect  makes  it 
unclean.  As  with  the  Jews,  "it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  to 
keep  company,  or  come  to  one  of  another  nation,"  ^  a  law  so  rigid  that 
St.  Peter,  even  after  he  had  been  enlightened  by  a  vision  from  God, 
dissembled  at  Antioch,  and  needed  to  be  rebuked  for  his  bearing  by 
the  more  manly  St.  Paul.^  Such  an  attitude  towards  those  round 
provokes  universal  hatred,  which  the  Metawilehs  liberally  return. 
Unless,  as  Captain  Conder  thinks,  they  are  Persian  Moslems,  they  may 
be  an  apostate  body  of  Jews,  still  retaining  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Leviticus,  though  accepting  Mahomet  as  the  Prophet  of  God. 

From  Safed  to  Lake  Huleh,  the  ancient  Sea  of  Merom,  is  a  gradual 
descent  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  over  hill  and  dale,  the  valleys  running 
mainly  east  and  west.  Some  time  before  reaching  the  lake,  the  coun- 
try opens,  and  the  lake  itself  lies  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  valleys  of 
Palestine.  The  sheet  of  water  is  about  two  miles  broad  at  its  widest 
part,  and  four  miles  long ;  but  a  great  marsh  of  papyrus  reed  stretches 
for  nearly  six  miles  north  of  the  clear  surface,  covering  from  one  to 
three  miles  in  breadth.  Through  this  flows  the  Jordan,  as  yet  only  a 
small  stream,  several  tributaries  joining  it  from  different  wadys  on  its 
course,  which,  as  it  passes  through  the  miniature  forest,  widens  into 
small  lakes,  the  haunt  of  innumerable  water-fowl,  as  the  outer  beds  of 
reeds  are  the  lairs  of  swine  and  of  other  wild  beasts.  It  was  to  this 
region  that  Herod  the  Great  used  to  come  in  his  early  manhood,  to 
hunt  the  game  which  then  swarmed  in  the  marshes  even  more  than 
now,  distinguishing  himself  by  the  strength  of  his  javelin-throw,  and 
the  fierce  energy  which  remained  untired  when  all  his  attendants  were 

1  Num.  xix.  11.    2  Acts  x.  28.    3  Gal.  11. 12, 13, 
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exhausted.  On  the  west,  the  Safed  hills  open  out  into  long  sweeping 
plains  and  valleys  of  pleasani  green;  but  on  the  eastern  side  there  is 
no  such  broad  border  of  open  land,  the  hills  rising  close  to  the  pear- 
shaped  basin  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  fi'om  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
deep,  its  surface  lying  almost  exactly  on  the  same  level  as  the  sea,  but 
nearly  900  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Galilee.^ 

It  was  in  this  district  that  the  great  battle  was  fought  which  threw 
Northern  Palestine  into  the  hands  of  Joshua.  After  Ai  had  been 
taken,  and  the  Southern  Canaanite  league  had  been  driven  in  hideous 
rout  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  the  Israelite  leader  seems  to  have 
found  Central  Palestine  left  open  to  him  without  further  resistance, 
not  a  few  towns  being  deserted  in  the  terror  inspired  by  his  destruction 
of  Jericho  and  Ai.-  But  the  north  was  still  unconquered,  and  found 
a  champion  in  Jabin,  King  of  Ilazor.  This  ancient  capital  has  been 
identified  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson  with  the  ruins  of  Harrah,  on  a  hill- 
top about  a  mile  back  from  the  west  side  of  the  lake;  but  Captain 
Couder  finds  it  in  Iladerah,  about  three  miles  farther  inland,  almost  in 
the  same  direction.  Harrah  has  at  least  the  more  striking  remains  to 
justify  the  honor,  for  the  hill-top  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  a  strong 
enclosure,  once  flanked  by  square  towers,  both  the  walls  and  the 
towers  being  built  of  great  blocks  of  rudely-hewn  stone,  put  together 
without  cement.  A  number  of  rock-cut  cisterns  still  speak  of  the 
water-supply;  and  foundations  formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  stone 
show  where  the  principal  structures  of  the  city  have  been,  though  the 
whole  site  has  for  ages  been  desolate,  except  when  some  poor  shepherd 
has  driven  his  flock  to  pasture  among  the  ruins.  Eound  the  king  of 
this  primseval  fortress-town  were  gathered  the  heads  of  all  the  native 
tribes  which  had  not  yet  yielded  to  Joshua,  including  not  only  those  of 
the  north,  but  some  from  the  "ghor"  of  the  Jordan  south  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee;^  from  the  sea-coast  plain  of  Philistia;  from  the  slopes  over 
the  plain  of  Sharon;  and  from  the  recently-built  fortress  of  Jebus,  the 
future  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  even  Hivite  chieftains  from  the  valley  of 
Baalbek,  under  the  shadow  of  Hermon,  rallied  for  this  last  effort  to 
drive  back  the  Hebrew  invasion.  All  these  "went  out,  they  and  all 
their  hosts  with  them,  even  as  the  sand  is  u|)on  the  sea  shore  in  mul- 
titude ;  and  when  all  these  kings  were  met  together,  they  came  and 
pitched  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel."*  At 
Ai  and  Gibeon  the  battle  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  one  of  infantry 
only;  but  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy  at  Merom  consisted  in 
"horses  and  chariots  very  many,"  now  first  mentioned  in  the  story  of 
the  conquest,  though  familiar  to  us  in  connection  with  even  earlier 
ages,  from  the  records  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings  in  their  Palestine 
campaigns.     Such  a  force  could  not  act  in  the  hills,  and  therefore  the 
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wide  plain  beside  Lake  Huleh  was  chosen  as  a  battle-field.  The 
Hebrews,  destined  to  live  in  the  hills,  could  not  employ  cavalry,  and 
lor  this,  among  other  reasons,  were  prohibited  from  making  use  of  it, 
A  command  was  therefore  issued  to  hough  the  horses  and  burn  the 
chariots  which  they  might  take,  thus  delaying  their  introduction  into 
the  nation  till  the  showy  reign  of  Solomon,  centuries  later.  No  details 
of  Joshua's  movements  are  given,  beyond  the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  he  was  within  a  day's  march  of  the  lake.  The  victory  was 
apparently  gained  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  Hebrews  swooped 
down  from  the  hills  on  Jabin's  confederacy,  throwing  them  into  con- 
fusion which  soon  turned  into  panic  and  headlong  flight.  As  had  been 
commanded,  the  horses  taken  were  ham-strung  and  the  chariots 
burned;  the  chase  after  the  fugitives  continuing  westward  over  the 
mountains  to  Sidon,  on  the  coast,  and  eastward  we  know  not  how  far. 
This  victory  closed  the  serious  work  of  the  Israelite  campaigns,  and 
left  the  land  open  to  the  tribes;  Naphtali  obtaining  the  region  of 
Merom,  and  a  wide  stretch  north  and  west.  But  the  Canaanites, 
though  stunned  and  overpowered  for  the  time,  still  remained  more 
numerous  than  their  conquerors,  so  that  Hazor,  which  Joshua  had 
burned  to  the  ground,  was  in  after-times  rebuilt,  and  became  the  cap- 
ital of  another  Jabin,  who  long  oppressed  the  northern  tribes,  till  over- 
thrown by  the  crushing  defeat  of  his  general,  Sisera,  in  the  great  battle 
of  Tabor,  when  Deborah  and  Barak  led  the  Hebrews.^ 

Barak — "the  Lightning" — was  a  native  of  Kadesh,  the  ruins  of 
which  lie  four  miles  north-west  of  El-Huleh,  on  a  hill  overlooking  a 
tine  plain  that  bears  the  same  name.  A  modern  village,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  perhaps  200  Moslems,  its  stone  houses  very  ruinous,  stands 
on  the  spur  of  the  hill,  beside  a  good  spring,  and  a  rain-pond  such  as 
marks  nearly  every  Palestine  hamlet;  the  land  around  is  arable,  with 
fig  and  olive  trees  interspersed.  There  are  no  traces  now  of  the 
Canaanite  city,  but  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  land,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Thothmes  III.  of  Egypt,  who  conquered  Pales- 
tine about  1,600  years  before  Christ.  Barak,  a  native  of  Kadesh,^  was 
likely  to  feel  tlie  woes  of  his  people  intensely,  living  as  he  did  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  oppressors. 

"Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,"  where  Sisera  lived,  seems  to  have  been 
a  stronghold  on  the  river  Kishon,  at  the  point  Avhere  the  northern  hills 
come  closest  to  those  of  Carmel;  and  still  survives  in  the  village  of 
El-IIarathiyeh.  In  Barak's  battle  the  chariots  of  the  Canaanites 
would  be  driven  towards  this  point  if  they  could  move  through  the 
softened  ground  at  all,  and  they  must  have  been  mixed  in  hideous  con- 
fusion, horses,  chariots,  and  men,  as  they  crowded  into  the  jaws  of  the- 
pass,  which  is  often  only  a  few  rods  wide.  The  river,  swollen  at  the 
1  Judg.  iv.  2.    2  Judg.  iv.  6. 
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time  by  the  tempest,  runs  in  constant  ciir\'es,  so  that,  in  such  a  friglit- 
ful  pressure  of  men,  wheels,  and  beasts,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid 
being  hurled  into  it  at  many  points:  the  deep  mud  as  well  as  the 
waters  destroying  thousands.  Ilarosheth  lies  about  eight  miles  from 
Megiddo,  where  the  entrance  to  Esdraelon  could  be  most  easilj'  barred. 
An  enormous  double  mound  near  El-IIarathiyeh — the  Arabic  form  of 
tlie  word  Ilarosheth — rises  just  below  where  the  Kishon  beats  against 
Carinel.  Here  rose  the  castle  of  Sisera;  the  watch-tower  of  "the 
Gentiles"  who  then  lorded  it  over  Israel.^ 

If  Kadesh  has  nothing  to  reveal  of  these  old  times,  there  are  abund- 
ant I'emains  of  Roman  splendor — ruins  of  temples,  tombs  built  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  elaborately  carved  sarcophagi.  Such  structures, 
in  so  secluded  a  spot,  forcibly  proclaim  the  wealth  of  ancient  times, 
and  the  density  with  which  regions  now  desolate  for  ages  must  once 
have  been  peopled;  for  what  must  that  empire  have  been  which  could 
create,  even  here,  such  an  astonishing  display  of  architectural  splen- 
dor? 

Our  tents  were  pitched  on  a  rise  of  ground  under  the  low  rocky 
hills,  some  little  distance  from  the  lake.  A  beautiful  pool  below  the 
cliff,  which  rose  in  successive  steps  mantled  with  green,  was  delightful 
in  its  trembling  clearness,  as  the  water  moved  towards  the  outlet 
through  which  it  flowed  in  a  soft  stream  to  the  lake,  past  a  small  ham- 
let of  wretched  huts.  This  camping-ground  was  evidently  used  by  all 
who  came  or  went  up  or  down  the  lake,  for  the  ground  was  littered 
with  broken  straw  and  refuse.  There  was  plenty  of  space  to  set  up 
the  tents  where  these  annoyances  and  the  accompanying  vermin  would 
not  have  troubled  us,  but  the  ignorant  peasants  who  managed  the 
matter  had  no  conception  of  choosing  any  but  the  one  spot  that  had 
been  used  for  ages.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  get  the 
ground  inside  and  around  the  tent  swept  as  well  as  possible,  and  some 
of  the  largest  stones  taken  out  of  the  little  circle  which  for  the  time 
was  our  place  of  rest.  As  the  evening  drew  on,  our  solitude  was 
invaded  by  a  great  drove  of  mules,  laden  with  huge  nettings  full  of 
brown  jars,  coming  from  Damascus  to  the  south.  To  get  these  jars 
off  without  breaking  seemed  impossible,  yet  it  was  the  simplest  matter 
in  the  world  when  one  knew  how  to  do  it.  The  loosening  of  a  string 
enabled  the  sensible  creature  to  walk  from  beneath  its  burden,  which 
was  sustained  by  two  men  on  each  side,  and  then  carried  to  a  corner, 
where  all  the  loads  were  speedily  set  down  in  rows.  Next  came  a 
dozen  mules  and  asses  with  walnuts  from  Lebanon,  the  unclean  crowd 
of  drivers  of  both  jars  and  fruit  taking  up  their  quarters  for  the  night 
on  the  ground  beside  us,  after  cooking  their  simple  evening  meal. 
Some  of  the  peasants  from  points  near  the  lake  soon  visited  the  varied 
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gathering;  among  them  a  poor  man  ill  of  ague,  ami  an  uul'ortunate 
child  so  bitten  by  vermin  that  he  seemed  covered  with  a  violent  erup- 
tion. 

The  fellahln,  or  peasants,  of  the  Holy  Land  seem  from  their  language 
to  be  descendants,  though  of  mixed  blood,  of  the  old  Bible  races  of  the 
land.  They  may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  modern  Canaanites,  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  vicissitudes  of  history  ever  destroy  a  whole  peo- 
ple, and  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  among  the 
settlements  of  the  invaders.  In  the  same  way  large  numbers  of  the 
old  British  race  continued  to  live  among  the  early  English,  after  the 
successful  descents  on  our  country  from  beyond  the  sea  ;  and  our  pres- 
ent population  shows  that  when  these  conquerors  were  in  their  turn 
subdued  by  invaders,  they  were  very  far  from  being  extirpated.  The 
country  dialect  of  Palestine  is  a  survival  of  the  old  Aramaic,  spoken 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible.  Thus,  almost  all  words  describing 
natural  features,  such  as  rocks,  torrents,  pools,  springs,  and  the  like,  are 
the  same  on  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  of  to-day  as  they  are  in  the 
pages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  though  Arabic  has  necessarily,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  influenced  the  local  vocabularv,  the  Mahommedan  con- 
quest  bringing  with  it  that  language. 

The  religion  of  Palestine  is  professedly  Mahommedanism,  but 
though  the  forms  of  that  creed  are  maintained  in  large  towns,  I  very 
seldom  saw  any  traces  of  it  in  country  parts,  for  mosques  are  almost 
unknown  in  small  places,  and  prayer  in  jwblic,  so  constantly  seen  in 
other  Mahommedan  regions,  is  very  rare.  There  is,  however,  in  nearly 
every  village,  a  small  whitewashed  building  with  a  low  dome — the 
"mukam,"  or  "place,"  sacred  to  the  eyes  of  the  peasants;  the  word 
for  it  being  still  that  used  in  the  Bible  for  the  holy  "places"  of  the 
Canaanites,  "  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under 
every  green  tree."^  In  almost  every  landscape  such  a  landmark  gleams 
from  the  top  of  some  hill,  just  as,  doubtless,  something  of  the  same 
kind  did  in  the  old  Canaanite  ages ;  or  you  meet  it  under  some  spread- 
ing tree  covered  with  offerings  of  rags  tied  to  the  branches,  or  near  a 
fountain;  the  trees  overshadowing  them  being  held  so  sacred  that 
every  twig  falling  from  them  is  reverently  stored  inside  the  "mukam." 
Anything  a  peasant  wishes  to  guard  from  theft  is  perfectly  safe  if  put 
within  such  a  holy  building.  No  one  will  touch  it,  for  it  is  beheved 
that  every  structure  of  this  kind  is  the  tomb  of  some  holy  man,  whose 
spirit  hovers  near,  and  would  be  offended  by  any  want  of  reverence  to 
his  resting-place.     Nor  is  this  superstition  without  countenance  from 

1  Dout.  xii.  2.    The  word  is  "luakoin"  in  Hebrew,  and  "  mukam  "  in  the  present  language  of 
the  country. 
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another  practice,  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  empty  shrine 
of  phistered  brick,  built  so  that  the  imaginary  dead  should  lie  on  the 
right  side,  facing  Mecca.  But,  amidst  this  fanciful  simplicity,  the  spirit 
of  true  religion,  found  in  some  measure  in  even  the  rudest  of  faiths,  is 
delightfully  symbolized  by  the  presence  of  a  pitcher  of  cold  water,  put 
each  day  hy  kindly  hands  inside  the  door,  to  refresh  the  thirsty 
traveller. 

The  departed  saints,  or  sheikhs,  of  these  "  mukams,"  are  the  local 
gods  of  the  peasantry;  some  of  them  being  supposed  to  have  power 
for  a  greater,  others  for  a  smaller,  distance  round  the  shrines  which 
commemorate  them.  To  please  them  brings  benefits  of  all  kinds  ;  to 
offend  them  is  the  worst  of  bad  fortune :  a  belief  so  deeply  rooted  that 
a  man  would  rather  confess  a  crime,  if  taken  to  a  "mukam,"  than  per- 
jure himself  in  the  hearing  of  the  saint,  and  thus  incur  his  ghostly 
displeasure.  No  one  will  enter  such  a  "  place  "  without  first  taking  off 
his  shoes.  If  there  be  sickness  in  a  house,  the  wife  or  mother  will 
light  a  lamp  and  put  it  in  the  holy  building;  and  sheep  are  at  times 
killed  near  it,  and  eaten  as  a  sacrificial  feast  in  honor  of  the  "sheikh." 
Processions,  again,  are  made  to  these  lowly  sanctuaries,  as  I  have 
myself  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  the  men,  rich  and  poor, 
marching  in  their  best  clothes,  with  rude  music  before  them,  closing 
their  pilgrimage  by  a  solemn  "zikr,"in  which,  a  ring  having  been 
formed,  they  chant  verses  from  the  Koran,  amidst  wild  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  great  excitement.  It  is  a  stranee  fact  in  con- 
nection  with  these  "mukams"  that  in  many  cases  the  names  of  the 
"sheikhs"  supposed  to  rest  under  them  are  simply  those  of  apostles  or 
other  Christian  heroes,  such  as  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  Matthew,  and  St. 
George.  The  peasantry  have,  in  fact,  continued  their  own  worship  on 
sites  once  occupied  by  churches  of  the  Crusaders,  and,  in  their  simple 
ignorance,  have  adopted  Christian  saints  as  their  local  divinities.  This 
may,  perhaps,  show  that  amidst  all  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 
the  European  invaders  of  two  Crusading  centuries,  there  was  not  a 
little  that  was  good:  a  conjecture  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
kindly  traditions  of  the  benevolence  of  the  monks  in  their  convents 
still  linger  in  such  names  as  "the  Monastery  of  Good  Luck,"  "the 
Charitable  Convent,"  and  the  like,  by  which  some  of  them  are  lovingly 
remembered  even  to  this  day.  Depend  upon  it,  there  was  many  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  in  those  times,  in  all  sections  of  the 
Church,  just  as  there  are  many,  thank  God,  now. 

Utterly  uneducated,  generation  after  generation,  the  ignorance  of  the 
peasants  is  extreme.  Nothing  is  too  childish  for  them  to  believe. 
Dervishes,  or  holy  men,  wander  over  the  land,  often  poor  and  filthy, 
and  alwa3's  living  on  alms,  but  everywhere  greatly  venerated.  Some 
of  thern  are  snake- charmers^  others  eat  scorpions,  and  still  others  pierce 
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tlieir  cheeks  with  knives  ;  but  many  seem  to  relj  principally  on  their 
dirtiness.  Evil  spirits  have  a  great  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
peasant.  The  "jan,"  who  has  for  a  body  the  tall  sand-pillars  of  the 
whirlwind,  appals  him  ;  the  "  afrit "  is  the  equivalent  of  our  ghost ; 
the  ghoul  of  the  graveyard  feeds  on  the  dead ;  goblins  play  all  manner 
of  antic  tricks ;  and,  to  close  all,  there  is  Satan,  the  arch  enemy. 
Along  the  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  little  piles  of  stones  often  recur,  at 
points  ft'om  which  some  famous  holy  place  is  first  visible. 

A  village  in  Palestine  is  wretched  beyond  conception,  consisting  of 
miserable  cabins,  stuck  down  in  no  order,  with  a  lane  a  few  feet  broad 
for  a  passage  between  them ;  the  material  sometimes  mud;  sometimes 
mud  and  loose  stones  ;  the  shape  square  ;  tlie  flat  mud  roof  supported 
on  rough  crooked  poles  and  covered  with  grass,  weeds,  or  stalks  of 
maize;  the  door  a  mere  apology  for  protection.  There  cannot  be  said 
to  be  any  furniture,  and  any  idea  of  cleanliness  seems  unknown.  The 
men  spend  their  time  in  agriculture,  often  miles  away  from  their  home  ; 
the  children  look  after  the  sheep  and  goats;  the  women  fetch  water, 
grind  the  flour,  and  do  what  little  cooking  is  needed.  The  food  of  the 
community  is  principally  bread  dipped  in  oil,  rice,  olives,  syrup  of 
grapes,  melted  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables. 

But  to  resume  :  the  mules,  with  their  pottery  and  walnuts,  were  gone 
before  daylight,  at  5:30,  so  that  at  breakfast  we  had  the  place  to  our- 
selves. That  Englishmen  should  be  passing  was  enough  to  bring  a 
poor  man,  ill  of  dropsy,  with  his  wife,  mother,  and  child,  to  see  if  he 
could  get  relief.  My  companion  fortunately  had  his  tapping  instru- 
ment with  him,  and  operated  on  the  poor  sufferer,  and  as  he  gradually 
found  relief,  the  gratitude  of  the  little  group  knew  no  bounds.  Several 
sick  people  had  been  gladdened  the  night  before  by  doses  from  the 
few  phials  I  had  with  me,  and  the  news  had  spread,  for,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  traveller  passing,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  even  an  approach 
to  medical  help.  To  see  the  poor  folks  crowding  round  the  tent 
brought  to  mind  the  story  how,  "  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  set,  they 
brought  unto  Him  all  that  were  diseased,  .  .  .  and  all  the  city  was 
gathered  together  at  the  door,  and  He  healed  many  that  were  sick  of 
divers  diseases."  ^  How  wretched  is  tlie  position  of  the  poor  now,  as 
it  was  then,  with  no  medical  help  available,  or  even  any  rude  recipes 
resulting  from  hereditary  experience  and  observation ;  doomed  simply 
to  endure,  without  alleviation,  whatever  ailments  may  befall  them  ! 
Civilization  has  a  bright  side  in  this  respect,  if  it  have  its  spots  in 
others. 
1  Matt.  viii.  16;  Mark  i.  32. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MEROM,   DAN,   BELFOR, 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  beautiful  place  than  the  Lake  of 
Merom,  or  El-IIuleh.  The  rich  plains,  here  brown  with  tilth,  there 
bright  with  crops,  yonder  stretching  out  in  succulent  pastures  dotted 
-with  flocks  ;  the  blue  lake  sleeping  beneath  the  hills,  long  reed-beds 
bending  their  feathery  tops  in  the  soft  air,  silver  streams  netting  the 
landscape;  the  waters  full  of  water-fowl,  the  trees  vocal  with  birds, 
the  flowers  humming  with  bees;  the  native  hamlet,  the  Arab  camp, 
the  herdsman  afield,  the  ploughs,  drawn  by  ox,  or  ass,  or  camel,  slowly 
moving  over  the  lea;  the  flat-headed  black  buffalo  delighting  himself 
in  the  pools  and  the  soft  marshy  coolness ;  the  whole  canopied  by  a 
sky  of  crystal  clearness  and  infinite  height, — make  up  a  landscape  of 
exceeding  beauty. 

Twenty  more  asses,  laden  with  tobacco  from  Damascus,  passed  us, 
going  south ;  and  at  some  parts  oxen  were  busy  ploughing.  The 
stream  from  our  camping-place  ran,  fair  and  broad,  across  the  meadows 
to  the  lake ;  and  the  great  bed  of  reeds,  which  till  lately  threatened  to 
gradually  cover  the  whole  of  the  lake,  had  been  in  part  cut  down  by  a 
rich  Christian  from  Beirout,  who  had  bought  a  tract  of  the  marsh,  and, 
having  drained  it,  was  raising  good  crops  from  some  portions  of  it. 
Even  now,  however,  the  reeds  cover  a  greater  surface  than  the  clear 
water,  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  advance,  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tities of  soil  that  are  brought  down  by  the  streams  from  the  north, 
and  which  fill  up  the  hollow  basin,  and  will,  in  the  end,  turn  the  lake 
itself  into  a  meadow,  with  a  channel  passing  through  it.  Flocks  of 
sheep  were  numerous  on  the  right,  over  the  mile  and  a  half  between 
our  track  and  the  water,  but  the  hills  kept  close  to  us  on  the  left.  To 
the  north,  the  glorious  snowy  brightness  of  Ilermon  and  Lebanon 
looked  down  from  the  upper  skies. 

As  we  went  on,  all  the  soil  was  given  up  to  pasture,  being  too 
moist,  I  suppose,  for  any  crop  but  rice,  which  is  sown,  though  not  on  a 
large  scale,  by  the  Arabs.  Black  cattle  with  white  faces — a  cross,  I 
should  think,  with  the  buffalo — became  numerous.  On  the  hill-side 
and  towards  it  the  ground  was  in  parts  stony.  Broom,  covered  with 
golden  blossom,  carried  one's  thoughts  to  far-distant  lands.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  slopes,  cow-houses  of  stone  were  to  be  seen  with  thatched 
roofs,  slanting  from  a  high  back  wall,  with  no  windows,  but  only  a 
door,  the  property  of  the  Arabs  of  the  district,  a  half-settled  tribe,  on 
this  account  reckoned  degraded  by  the  tent  Bedouin.  Their  houses, 
built  of  reeds,  with  round  tops,  stand  at  intervals  on  the  low  land  bor- 
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dering  the  lake,  though  at  some  distance  from  its  margin.  The  reeds 
having  been  woven  into  coarse  mats,  tliese  are  hung  up  against  a 
framework  of  poles,  and  thus  flimsy  but  sufficient  dwellings  are  made 
— sufficient,  that  is,  in  the  warmer  seasons;  but  there  were  black 
tents,  also,  showing  that  the  traditions  of  the  desert  had  not  been  for- 
gotten. It  was  thus,  I  apprehend,  in  Israel,  perhaps  to  the  last,  for 
even  Zechariali  speaks  of  "the  tents  of  Judah,"i  though  he  lived 
about  700  years  after  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  his  nation,  and 
the  consequent  adoption  of  settled  life. 

Sumach-trees,  one  of  the  glories  of  America,  but  not  common  in 
England,  grew  in  great  clumps  along  the  road,  and  tliere  were  two  or 
three  fine  oaks,  low  compared  with  our  oaks,  but  high  for  Palestine. 
These  are  still  sacred,  as  in  olden  times,^  and  their  shade  has  not 
ceased  to  be  chosen  as  the  special  spot  for  prayer.  Idols  were  set  up 
in  Ezekiel's  time  under  such  trees,^  and  incense  used  to  be  burned 
under  them  to  the  images.'^  Three  Arab  women  were  sitting  on  the 
grass  beside  one,  chatting  together,  and  enjoying  the  mild  excitement 
of  looking  at  our  small  cavalcade.  As  we  came  nearer  the  top  of  the 
marsh-bed,  though  still  a  good  way  from  it,  a  fine  stream  flowed  out 
from  beneath  the  hills,  which  at  this  point  came  down  roughly  to  the 
roadside.  On  the  right  tliere  was  more  ploughed  land;  and  one  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  was  winding  through  the  reeds  half  a 
mile  off.  I  counted  fifteen  horses,  besides  a  number  of  cattle,  feeding 
on  a  sweet  strip  of  meadow  outside  the  marsh ;  and  close  to  us  flocks 
of  black  goats  were  nibbling  among  the  clifis  on  the  left.  In  a  field, 
or  rather  belt — for  there  are  no  separate  fields — on  the  right,  twelve 
yoke  of  buffaloes — that  is,  black,  flat-headed  oxen — were  ploughing 
the  land  for  sowing  maize,  reminding  one  of  Elisha's  twelve  yoke, 
which  he  left  to  follow  Elijah.^  Eight  asses,  laden  with  reed  mats, 
poles,  and  household  stuff,  pattered  slowly  by.  The  mother  of  the 
family  walked  at  their  side,  bearing  a  great  bundle  of  long  reeds  on 
her  head;  the  father,  a  grown  son,  and  a  child  rode  on  asses;  mean- 
spirited  creatures  that  they  were,  to  let  the  woman  trudge  along, 
laden,  while  the}^  journeyed  at  their  ease.  At  one  place  wheat  was 
growing  both  right  and  left  of  the  track.  More  stone  cow-houses 
appeared  on  ledges  of  the  hills,  and  new  clusters  of  black  tents  and 
reed  houses  on  the  low  ground.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  of  these 
houses  in  one  village,  some  with  the  round  top  covered  with  camel-wool 
tent-cloth.  A  camel  and  some  horses  and  cattle  were  about,  and  some 
very  dirty  children,  in  great  glee,  driving  three  kids.  A  man  sat  out- 
side one  of  the  houses,  weaving  in  a  rude  frame  the  reed  mats  of  which 
they  are  built;  the  reeds,  twelve  feet  high,  growing  at  this  place  up 
to  the  very  road.  A  strip  of  beans  was  to  be  seen  at  the  roadside. 
I  Zech.  w-  7.    2  Isa,  i.  29,    3  Ezek.  vi.  13.    4  Hos.  iv.  13.    5  1  Kings  xix.  19. 
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A  little  further  on,  a  in:vii  jiassed  with  a  long  goad  in  his  hand,  and 
on  my  asking  him  to  let  me  see  it,  kindly  handed  it  to  me.  On  one 
end  there  was  a  small  spud,  or  spade,  to  clear  the  coulter  from  earth 
when  ploughing;  at  the  other  a  sharp  iron  point  stuck  out,  with  short 
iron  chains  in  loops  below  it:  the  prick  to  urge  on  the  cattle;  the 
chains  to  startle  them  into  activity  by  the  sudden  noise  when  they 
were  rattled.  This  is  the  goad  against  which  it  was  foolish  for  the  ox 
to  kick:  an  implement  so  familiar  to  St.  Paul  from  daily  observation, 
that  it  could  be  used  as  a  figure  by  our  Lord  in  the  heavenly  vision.^ 
As  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  reed-beds,  the  Arab  reed  and  tent  vil- 
lages increased  in  number,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  long  drains  cut  in 
the  swamp,  through  the  black  soil,  so  that  the  now  firm  surface  could 
be  ploughed.  The  ground  from  the  road  to  the  hills  on  our  left  was 
very  stony,  and  the  reed  houses  presented  the  new  feature  of  having 
their  roofs  anchored  by  ropes  passed  over  them,  and  secured  at  each 
side  by  heavy  stones.  The  stone  cow-houses  on  the  hill-slopes  were 
even  better  than  those  I  had  passed — long  and  well  built,  with 
rounded  roofs  of  small  stones  bedded  deeply  in  lime.  At  one  village, 
iron  pots  for  cooking  lay  outside  some  of  the  houses — possibly  from 
our  own  Birmingham;  hand-mill-stones,  water-jars,  and  home-made 
baskets  were  at  several  doors:  the  whole  simple  household  apparatus 
of  the  family.  Calves,  hens,  dogs,  and  dirty  children  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  the  sun.  Mares  and  their  foals  nibbled  the  herbage;  but 
few  men  or  women  were  to  be  seen.  They  were  busy  inside,  or  else- 
where. 

Bounding  the  head  of  the  marsh,  we  saw  a  wide  stretch  of  rich,  flat, 
wet  meadow  reaching  away  to  the  south,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  buffaloes,  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  feeding  on  it,  but  there  were  no 
peasants.  The  i^rabs  had  driven  them  out.  A  piece  of  specially 
swampy  ground  had  to  be  crossed,  but  in  a  dry  space  there  was  a  very 
fine  field  of  beans.  The  cliffs  rose  nobly  behind  us,  swallows  were 
skimming  overhead,  and  wheat  was  growing  strong  and  deeply  green 
under  the  hills.  Another  reed  village  lay  at  this  point,  and  there  were 
more  buffaloes,  with  green  meadows  stretching  out  for  miles  below  the 
framework  of  hills.  The  soil  appeared  bottomless,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  deep  wading  of  the  horses  through  the  soft  mud,  half  liquefied 
by  springs  oozing  out  everywhere  to  the  marsh.  The  hills  came  close 
on  our  left,  and  rose  stony  and  bare;  covered  at  this  place  with 
boulders  of  black  basalt,  showing  an  old  volcanic  outburst. 

We  now  passed  into  the  charming  gorge  of  the  river  Hasbany:  the 
aggregate  of  many  tributaries,  rushing  in  a  bright,  musical  stream 
towards  El-IIuleh.  Green  slopes  below  fine  crags,  a  fringe  of  oleanders 
over  the  glittering  stream,  and  the  glorious  sky  overhead,  made  a 

1  Acts  ix.  5. 
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lovely  picture.  We  rested  at  the  bridge  El-Ghajar,  iu  the  middle  of 
the  day,  for  refreshment,  amidst  a  paradise  of  waters  and  verdure. 
The  bridge,  dating  from  Roman  times,  has  gradually  disappeared,  till 
only  a  single  row  of  the  keystones  of  the  arch  remains,  and  before  long 
this,  too,  will  have  fallen.  The  strong  buttresses  are  still  in  good 
repair,  showing  what  the  whole  bridge  must  once  have  been;  but 
decay  has  marked  Palestine  for  its  own,  and  the  mock  government  of 
the  barbarian  Turk  makes  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  improvement. 
The  Hasbany  is  much  the  longest  branch  of  the  Jordan,  flowing  from 
the  distant  glens  of  Lebanon,  but,  besides  it,  there  are  the  Leddan, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  the  Banias,  which  is  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful. There  is  also  another  stream  of  good  size,  which  flows  from  the 
plain  of  Ijon,  north-west  of  Dan,  and  helps  to  fill  the  channel  of  the 
Jordan.  The  whole  region,  indeed,  is  rich  in  fountains,  the  drainage 
of  the  mighty  chain  of  Lebanon  bursting,  almost  in  full-grown  rivers 
in  many  cases,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  or  through  the  fissures 
of  valley-slopes.  The  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  papyrus-marsh 
of  El-Huleh  recede  towards  the  north,  leaving  a  wide  tract  dry  enough 
for  cultivation,  ancHargely  subdued  by  the  plough,  with  results  which 
make  it  the  boast  of  this  region  for  its  fertility. 

Towards  Dan,  on  the  slopes  above  the  bridge  over  the  Hasbany,  I 
noticed  a  circle  of  stones  :  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Palestine.  There  are 
hundreds  of  such  stone  monuments  in  Moab,  and  not  a  few  elsewhere: 
the  memorials  of  sun-worship,  the  primitive  faith  of  the  land.  On  each 
of  the  larger  stones  was  a  pile  of  small  ones,  and  rags  tied  to  the  bushes 
around  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  The  piles  of  small  stones  were  crowned 
in  many  cases  with  bits  of  pottery :  votive  offerings,  I  presume,  of  the 
simple  peasant  or  Arab  to  the  divinity  supposed  by  his  fathers  to  haunt 
the  spot,  and  still  half  believed  in  by  himself. 

Tell-el-Kadi — "  the  Mound  of  the  Judge,"  Kadi,  like  Dan,  meaning 
a  judge — is  the  site  of  the  once  famous  place,  at  first  known  as  Laish, 
which  was  for  ages  renowned  as  the  northern  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
the  Ten  Tribes.  From  the  H-^sbany  it  is  reached  by  crossing  a  delight- 
ful rolling  country,  rich  in  grass  and  more  ambitious  verdure.  The 
"tell"  is  a  great  mound  330  paces  long,  270  broad,  and  from  thirty  to 
thirty-eight  feet  above  the  plain  around.  On  the  top  is  a  Moslem 
tomb,  under  a  fine  oak.  Water  abounds  on  every  hand,  but  the  most 
copious  stream  is  on  the  west  of  the  mound,  amidst  a  thicket  of  olean- 
ders. This  thicket  covers  the  rough  sides  of  a  stony  slope,  strewn 
with  masses  of  basalt.  Making  your  way  down  through  the  bushes, 
you  come  presently  on  a  large  pool,  about  fifty  paces  across:  the  out- 
burst of  the  Jordan  from  the  earth:  at  its  very  birth  full  as  a  river. 
This  amazing  fountain  is  twice  as  large  a  stream  as  that  of  Banias,  and 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Hasbany,  and  forms,  with  these, 
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tlie  sacred  river  Jordan  after  they  all  unite  in  Lake  Iluleli.  Great 
myrtle -trees,  figs,  and  brambles,  mingled  with  the  pi'edominant  olean- 
ders, guard  the  pool  froni  easy  access,  but  it  was  not  always  so,  for  the 
stones  of  a  fine  wall,  now  for  the  most  part  lallcn  into  the  waters,  show 
that  the  spring  was  once  carefully  lenced  in  by  iiuman  hands.  Besides 
this  source  of'the  river,  there  is  another  higher  up  the  slope,  down 
which  it  rushes  till  it  mingles  with  its  twin  fountain. 

On  the  mound,  two  great  oaks,  wide-branching,  overlook  a  plateau 
covered  with  venerable  rains,  now  fallen  to  such  utter  decay  as  to  be 
mere  isolated  stones  and  wreck.  This,  I  should  think,  is  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Dan.  Konnd  the  whole  plateau,  moreover,  are  mounds  which 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  and,  indeed  at  many 
points  in  the  circuit,  stones  are  still  in  their  original  positions.  Patches 
of  grain  had  been  sown  where  crowded  streets  once  extended,  but  the 
ground  was  too  stony  for  a  great  crop.  It  was  too  early  to  distinguish, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  any  tares  that  might  be  springing  amid  the 
grain,  but  there  must  have  been  abundance  of  them,  for  the  Arab 
"zawan,"  which  is  just  the  New  Testament  ^r^ai^rov,  or  "tare,"  abounds 
everywhere,  and  is  a  great  trouble  to  the  peasant.  Before  it  comes  in  to 
ear  it  is  very  like  wheat,  and  hence  is  often  left  till  the  harvest,  lest 
''  while  men  pluck  up  the  tares,  they  should  root  up  also  the  wheat 
with  them."  ^  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  stalks  are  pulled  up  while  the 
grain  is  still  green;  the  women  I  saw  weeding  the  fields  in  Samaria 
were  probably  thus  employed,  though  it  is  a  very  doubtful  policy  to 
attempt  a  separation  of  the  weed  from  the  corn  thus  early.  After  the 
"zawan"  has  come  into  ear,  however,  anyone  can  tell  it  from  the 
wheat;  but  its  presence  is  a  sore  distress  to  the  husbandman  from  its 
noxious  qualities,  should  any  of  its  seed  mix  with  the  grain.  It  was  a 
most  hateful  malignity,  therefore,  for  an  enemy  to  sow  tares  in  the 
grain  patches;  involving  in  any  case  immense  labor  and  anxiety,  and 
threatening  the  ruin  of  the  crop,  for  darnel  or  "zawan"  left  after 
threshing  makes  the  wheat  poisonous,  causing  dizziness,  vomiting, 
and  even  convulsions.  The  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  Shefiield 
work-house,  some  years  ago,  unwillingly  illustrated  tliis  by  a  univer- 
sal sickness,  which  was  traced  to  the  presence  of  this  seed  in  their 
food. 

Dan  and  its  neighborhood  are  famous  in  Bible  story.  Near  it  took 
place  the  surprise  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  by  Abraham,  with 
his  retainers  and  confederates,  when  Lot  and  his  family  were  rescued 
from  slaver3^  It  was  a  long  journey  from  Hebron  to  this  place,  but 
the  father  of  the  faithful  was  as  energetic  in  this  his  one  warlike  under- 
taking as  if  he  had  been  a  professional  soldier.  Hurrying  past  Beth- 
lehem   and    Jebus,  sweeping   over   the   broad    plains  of  Nablus  and 
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Esdraelon,  and  then  climbing  the  liills  of  Galilee,  lie  attacked  his  foe, 
if  Josephus  be  right,  on  the  fifth  night  from  his  starting.  The  para- 
dise around  Dan  had  lulled  the  enemy  into  that  careless  security  which 
has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  Eastern  armies.  Li  Ice  Gideon  in  after- 
times,  the  patriarch  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  foe  in  the  night, 
that  darkness  might  increase  the  alarm,  and  make  the  rout  more  ho])e- 
less.  In  wild  terror,  the  host  fled  through  swamps,  over  hills,  through 
thickets,  pursued  by  their  vigorous  assailants,  till  they  reached  Hobah, 
on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.^  Only  then  did  Abraham  return  to 
Dan,  collecting  the  booty  cast  away  in  flight,  and  adding  it  to  the 
spoils  of  the  abandoned  camp. 

Of  the  second  great  battle-scene  of  the  district — the  defeat  of  Jabin 
by  Joshua — I  have  already  spoken  ;  a  third  strange  episode  in  the 
local  history,  was  the  seizure  of  Laish  by  the  foragers  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  Dan,  on  the  slopes  above  the  Philistine  plain,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  victorious  tribe.  Laish  was  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians  from  Sidon,  who  were  busied,  like  their  mother  city,  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  "dwelling  carelessly,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure.'"'^  Far  from  help,  and  injuring  no  one, 
they  little  dreamed  what  was  to  follow  the  visit  of  five  strangers  who 
one  day  strolled  into  their  town:  fresh  customers,  they  might  fanc}^,  for 
their  Tyrian  wares.  These  visitors  were  spies,  sent  from  Sampson's 
country — Zorah  and  Eshtaol — to  report  to  their  brethren  as  to  the 
likeliest  field  to  which  they  might  emigrate,  far  from  the  alarms  of 
Philistines,  and  with  more  space  than  the  hill-sides  of  their  assigned 
district  aftbrded.  Six  hundred  men,  fully  armed,  silently  creeping  up  to 
the  Laish  gates,  not  long  after,  were  the  terrible  issue  of  the  story 
brought  back  by  the  pioneers.  There  was  no  mercy  in  those  days  to 
any,  except  where  a  treat\^  had  secured  friendsliip.  To  belong  to 
another  race  was  enough  to  justify  massacre.  Wholl}-  unprepared, 
Laish  fell  an  easy  prey,  but  that  did  not  save  it;  the  town  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  after  every  creature  in  it  had  been  put  to  the  sword. 
Foolish  enough,  one  would  think;  for  the  destruction  of  the  place  was 
so  much  loss  of  capital  and  labor,  that  needed  to  be  at  once  expended 
anew,  and  the  poor  citizens  would  have  been  useful  at  least  as  slaves. 
But  antiquity  knew  no  kindness  beyond  the  limits  of  a  tribe  and  its 
allies.  Strangers  were  enemies,  to  be  killed  like  wild  beasts.  The 
world  has  made  some  progress  since  those  days,  thank  God.  The 
mixture  of  religion  and  ruffianism  in  these  Danites  is  passing  strange. 
On  their  way  they  had  plundered  Micah  of  his  gods,  which  were  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  had  carried  oft"  his  priest,  ibr  they  must 
have  religion;  and,  finally,  while  their  hands  were  still  red  with  the 
massacre  of  a   whole  population,  they  set   up   the  stolen  idols,   and 
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thought  themselves  safe  under  divine  protection;    especially  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Moses  was  their  priest.^ 

A  little  to  the  west  lies  the  village  of  Abil — known,  in  David's 
time,  as  Abcl-betli-Maachah — on  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Derdarah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Jordan.  Here  it  was  that  the 
embers  of  revolt  headed  by  one  Sheba,  a  Benjamite,  were  stamped  out 
by  Joab,  after  the  latter  had,  on  his  march  north,  basely  murdered  his 
rival  Amasa,  David's  nephew,  at  the  great  stone  in  Gibeon,  leaving 
him  wallowing  in  his  blood  "in  the  midst  of  highway,"  and  striding  on 
with  the  spurted  blood  of  his  victim  all  over  him,  from  his  girdle  to 
his  sandals."  The  rams  were  already  battering  the  town  walls  when  a 
shrewd  woman  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  proposed  to  buy  peace 
by  throwing  over  the  head  of  the  rebel.  This  done,  the  assailants 
retired.  In  those  days  Abel-beth-Maachah  was  "  a  mother  in  Israel," 
that  is,  so  prosperous  that  the  villages  round  w^ere  regarded  as  offshoots 
from  it — a  chief  place  in  the  region,  in  fact;  its  position  easily  mak- 
ing it  so,  for  it  stood  on  a  mound,  in  a  landscape  richly  watered  and 
very  fertile.^  Now,  however,  the  wretched  village  squats  on  only  a 
]iortion  of  the  mound,  and  has  but  a  small  population  of  peasants,  who 
lounge  about  in  squalid  rags  among  their  dunghills.  In  Jeroboam's 
day,  Dan  became  the  Canterbury  of  the  north;  its  golden  calves, 
lioused  no  doubt  in  a  fine  temple,  were  a  "snare  to  Israel,"  till  Sargon, 
after  Shalmanezer's  death,  carried  off"  the  Ten  Tribes  to  Assyria — 
their  images  with  them.*  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  idols 
had  not  been  carried  oft"  earlier,  for  Dan  was  taken  by  Benhadad  I.,^ 
and  is  not  mentioned  after  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. 

About  seven  miles  north-west  of  this  anciently  populous  but  now 
long-silent  spot,  stands  Khian,  once  a  village  in  Naphtali,  which  was 
seized  by  Benhadad,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  led  off  to  Assyria  by 
Tiglath  Pileser,  or  Pul.*^  A  few  miles  south-west  of  Khian,  perched 
on  a  cliff  of  the  river  Litany,  2,343  feet  above  the  sea,  and  close  to  the 
hamlet  of  Arnun,  which  is  embowered  among  trees,  is  the  great  Cru- 
saders' castle  of  Belfort.  The  rock  sinks  precipitously  on  three  sides, 
allowing  approach  only  on  the  fourth.  Strong  in  its  position,  this 
imposing  fortress  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  a  ditch  round  it  hewn 
in  the  living  rock,  although  on  the  east  it  needed  no  artificial  protec- 
tion whatever.  Silent  now,  how  often  did  those  mossy  walls  echo  with 
the  solders'  songs  of  distant  EuropS  during  the  hundred  years  through 
which  the  Crusaders  held  them  !  Tliis  castle  was  the  bulwark  of  their 
kingdom  in  the  north.  There  had  been  another  on  the  same  site  ages 
before  their  strong  defences  rose,  for  lines  of  chiselled  stones,  speaking 

1  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  ii.  450.  2  2  Sam.xx.  10;  1  Kings  ii.  5.  3  "In  the  trench,"  2  Sam 
XX.  15,  is,  I  fear,  a  wrong  translation.  The  Greel?  has  "in  terror."  "Close  by  the  wall"  seems 
a  better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  4  2  Kings  xvii.  9.  5  1  Kings  xv.  20 ;  2  Chron.'xvi.  4.  6  2  Cliron. 
xvi.  4;  1  Kings  xv.  20. 
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of  ancient  masonrj^,  are  seen  on  the  walls.  A  caravan-track  from 
Damascus  to  Sidon  passes  close  to  the  fortress  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river;  used,  doubtless,  for  thousands  of  years  as  a  settled  route  of 
trade.  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Sidonians  themselves  had  a 
castle  on  the  site  of  Belfort,  to  protect  the  road  b\^  which  their  wealth 
came  to  them.  To-day,  however,  all  is  deserted,  unless,  indeed,  when 
some  goatherd  and  his  charge  at  times  seek  rest  in  halls  once  sacred 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple. 

The  view  from  the  gigantic  ruins  is  very  striking.  A  sheer  preci- 
pice of  1,500  feet  in  depth  overlooks  the  Litany,  which  drives  its  foam- 
ing waters  through  a  narrow  passage  in  the  hills.  Eagles  have  their 
nests  on  the  ledges  overhanging  tlie  terrible  abyss,  numbers  of  them 
flying  round  whenever  they  are  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being 
in  their  lofty  haunts.  As  they  wheel  round,  to  the  real  danger  of  any- 
one standing  on  the  edge  of  such  awful  depths,  the  picture  of  Deuter- 
onomy rises  naturally  to  the  mind  :  "  As  an  eagle  stin-eth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  you."^  Nor 
can  one  forget  the  striking  words  of  Isaiah,  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles."^  The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  not  so  steep,  but  rises 
in  a  fairly  well-cultivated  slope,  with  a  few  small  villages  scattered  over 
the  landscape.  Further  to  the  east  rises  the  ever-magnificent  Hermon  ; 
its  snow  crown  glittering  in  the  bright  spring  sun.  In  the  north  the 
huge  masses  of  Lebanon  seem  to  bear  up  the  sky,  while  to  the  west 
stretches  out  a  gently  undulating  table-land. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

CiESAREA    PHILIPPI. 


The  way  to  Banias,  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi,  situated  about  two 
miles  east  from  Dan,  lies  over  well-watered  lai\d,  which  only  needs  a 
settled  government  to  become  a  paradise.  The  hills  were  thick  with 
scrub-oak,  the  old  trees  having  been  cut  down.  Many  brooks  ran 
over  the  slopes;  and  as  we  neared  Banias,  groves  of  olive  and  other 
trees  lined  the  roadside  and  covered  the  neighboring  heights  and  hol- 
lows. The  way  was  a  continual  ascent  of  successive  heights  with  val- 
leys between,  for  Banias  lies  nearly  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  500  feet 

1  Deut.  xxxil.  11.    2  Isa.  xl.  31. 
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liiglier  than  Dan.  The  remains  of  tlic  ancient  city  extend  fully  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  present  village;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  of  old  the 
road  was  better  tium  it  is  now,  for  such  a  chaos  of  stones,  large  and 
small,  rolled  or  thrown  into  a  narrow  path  between  banks,  or  piled 
into  loose  walls,  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  very  horses 
seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  put  down  their  feet.  Pieces  of  old  pillars 
lay  at  the  roadside,  or  in  the  orchards  near,  with  many  squared  stones, 
the  wreck  of  once  splendid  buildings.  Not  a  few  fine  stones  were  built 
into  the  rough  Avails  at  the  sides  of  the  track.  We  had  to  cross  an 
ancient  Koman  bridge  which  spanned  the  Banias,  one  of  the  main 
scources  of  the  Jordan ;  but,  like  everything  else,  this  venerable  struc- 
ture is  left  to  sink  into  ruin. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  romantic  beauty  of  Banias.  H^gh  hills, 
clothed  with  trees  and  green  crops,  are  mingled  with  great  ]jeaks  or 
masses  of  naked  rock  and  long  stretches  of  sunny  valleys  glorious  with 
verdure,  especially  that  of  the  Banias.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  a 
great  olive  plantation  above  the  village,  near  to  the  famous  sanctuary 
of  Pan,  beside  the  cavern  from  which  the  Banias  rushes  forth.  News 
of  our  arrival  seemed  to  spread  at  once,  children  gathering  round  the 
tents  to  watch  the  ways  of  the  foreigners,  and  groups  of  women  soon 
following,  to  see  if  they  could  be  healed  of  their  ailments,  or  procure 
any  help  for  those  of  their  husbands  or  children.  Some  of  these 
mothers  and  daughters  of  Ca^sarea  Philippi  were  very  fine-looking,  and 
all  were  clean,  and  very  modestly  dressed.  It  carries  one  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Great  Pli3'sician,  for  sufierers  from  dropsy,  ague,  blindness, 
tumors,  swellings,  and  other  calamities,  thronged  to  get  relief,  if  possi- 
ble, from  the  Ilakim  who  was  for  the  time  in  their  midst.  My  medi- 
cal friend  did  what  he  could,  and  I  contributed  whatever  my  small 
stock  afibrded  in  the  way  of  medicines,  but  we  could  do  very  little. 
It  seems  beyond  question,  however,  that  a  Christian  physician  who 
would  travel  round  the  land  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  now  without  any  professional  aid,  would  have  a  far  better 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  the  Master  than  any  other  missionar3^ 
The  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  has  admirable  men  at  different  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Damascus ;  perhaps  it  might  be  arranged 
that  they  should  undertake  such  circuits.  Indeed,  they  may,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  alreadj^  make  them,  for  they  are  full  of  zeal  as  well  as 
of  intelligence. 

After  a  short  rest  I  strolled  to  the  cavern  fountain.  "What  a  voice 
of  many  waters  in  this  lovely  scene!  What  a  fullness  and  variety  of 
vegetation !  The  view  as  we  Avent  down  the  slope  to  the  cave  was 
beautiful ;  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  if  possible,  still  more  so. 
At  the  foot  of  an  upright  wall  of  rock  a  stream  of  silver-clear  water 
burst  forth  in  the  cave,  from  under  heaps  of  stone  which,  in  the  course 
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of  ages,  had  fallen  from  the  cliff'  and  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  itself, 
earthquakes  having  probably  aided  the  accumulation.  Thick-branch- 
ing vegetation  hung  over  the  banks  of  the  infant  river.  A  two-story 
house  stood  picturesquely  on  the  east  side,  amidst  oaks  and  olives, 
hiding  Banias  from  view  at  this  point.  Little  islands  rose  in  the  midst 
of  the  stream,  like  great  baskets  of  flowers,  kept  in  perpetual  glory  b}' 
the  rushing  waters  that  flowed  round  them.  To  the  south-west  a  chain 
of  hills  shut  out  the  distance,  and  to  the  east  the  prospect  was  still 
more  circumscribed,  but  to  the  north  rose  the  great  castle  of  Banias, 
far  up  in  the  sky,  perched  on  a  hill  almost  surrounded  by  a  deep  val- 
ley. The  cliff'  over  the  cave  from  which  the  river  issues  is  about  100 
feet  high,  and  still  exhibits  ancient  sculptures,  now  little  above  the 
mounds  of  broken  rock  below,  but  once,  perhaps,  far  from  she  ground. 
Thev  consist  of  three  niches,  as  if  for  the  statues  of  divinities,  and  two 
of  them  have  Greek  inscriptions.  Memorials  of  the  temple  built  here 
by  Herod  in  honor  of  his  brother  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  would 
naturally  be  associated  with  this  cave,  since  it  had  been  for  ages  a 
sacred  spot  as  the  birth-place  of  a  river — if,  indeed,  the  heaps  of  stone 
around  be  not  in  part  the  remains  of  the  sanctuary  itself.  To  Herod 
was  due  the  name  Csesarea  Philippi,  by  which  the  place  is  known  in 
the  New  Testament.^ 

There  are  few  antiquities  in  Banias,  but  the  whole  region  is  so 
beautiful  that  nature  itself  is  an  all-powerful  attraction.  The  park-like 
scenery  on  the  way  from  Dan,  oak-scrub  and  trees  of  larger  growth 
beautifying  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  round  the 
town  as  one  approaches  it,  the  rushing  waters,  falling  in  cascades  and 
winding  through  thickets  and  overhanging  vines,  and  the  wealtli  of 
small  streams  flowing  in  every  direction,  are  charms  of  which  one  can- 
not weary.  The  ancient  Banias  was  natural!}"  fortified  on  three  sides 
by  the  river  and  deep  valley,  while  on  the  fourth  there  was  a  strong- 
wall,  with  three  great  towers,  and  a  broad,  deep  ditch,  probably  flooded 
with  water  when  necessary.  A  large  square  tower  defended  the  bridge; 
buildings  with  fine  granite  columns — some  of  which  are  still  lying 
about — rose  in  the  town,  and  an  aqueduct  ran  through  it;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  then,  as  now,  streams  were  led  through  artificial  beds  to 
drive  the  town  mills.  Such  was  the  place  when  our  Lord  saw  it,  for 
it  was  on  one  of  the  green  hills  around  that  He  was  transfigured,  when 
He  had  retired  from  Galilee  to  Cajsarea  Philippi  and  its  neighborhood 
to  escape  the  wiles  of  "the  Fox"  Antipas.  Here  doubtless,  as  else- 
where, He  not  only  taught  the  people,  but  liealed  their  diseases. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  of  Eusebius,  there  was  a  legend  that  the  house  of 
the  woman  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood  ^  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  town, 
and  a  statue  was  shown  which  was  thought  to  commemorate  the  event; 
1  Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27.    2  Luke  viii.  43. 
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the  woman,  it  was  believed,  having  been  an  inhabitant  of  Ceesarea 
Philippi,  "  At  the  gate  of  her  house,  on  an  elevated  stone,  stands  a 
brazen  image  of  a  woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  stretched  out 
before  her,  like  one  entreating.  Opposite  this  is  another  image,  of  a 
man,  erect,  of  the  same  material,  decently  clad  in  a  mantle,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  the  woman.  This,  they  say,  is  a  statue  of  Christ, 
and  it  has  remained  even  to  our  times,  so  that  I  myself  saw  it  when  I 
was  in  the  city."i  It  seems  very  improbable,  however,  that  such  a 
work  of  art  should  have  been  set  up  by  a  Jewess,  as  the  woman  appar- 
ently was,  for  images  of  all  kinds,  and  even  portraits,  were  abhorrent 
to  the  Jews,  a  fact  which  at  once  shows  the  worthlessness  of  all  pre- 
tended likenesses  of  our  Lord. 

That  the  Transfiguration  took  place  near  Banias,  and  not  on  Mount 
Tabor,  seems  beyond  question.  As  to  Tabor,  indeed,  its  broad  top  was 
enclosed  with  the  walls  of  a  fortification,  and  built  over,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  Christ's  day — Josephus,  when  he  says  he  built  a  castle  and 
walls  upon  it,  meaning  only  that  he  restored  them.  But  which  of  the 
hills  around  Ciesarea  Pbilippi  witnessed  the  revelation  of  our  Lord's 
glory  is  quite  unknown.  Nor  can  we  tell  in  which  of  the  green  glades 
the  grand  confession  Avas  made  by  which  St.  Peter  boldly  acknowl- 
edged Him  as  "the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God:"  the  first  public 
declaration  He  openly  accepted  of  His  being  the  true' Messiah;  the 
inauguration,  in  fact,  of  the  new  spiritual  society  He  had  come  to 
establish. 

Heathen  temples  were  very  common  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  day, 
and  hence  that  of  Pan  at  C^esarea  Philippi  would  be  no  novelty  to 
Him.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  district  was 
spoken  of  as  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  likeness  of  the  god,  playing  on  the 
flute,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  local  coins  of  the  Eoman  period.  All  over 
this  part  of  the  country,  indeed,  the  remains  of  temples  abound,  and 
yet  Christ  found  that  quiet  and  safety  in  this  largely  heathen  district 
which  were  denied  Him  among  His  own  people. 

The  castle  which  looks  down  on  all  this  loveliness  is  reached  by  a 
long  and  steep  ride.  Who  first  raised  a  fortress  on  this  proud  summit 
no  one  knows.  Its  walls  are  built  of  great  drafted  stones,  put  together 
with  much  skill,  but  the  draft  in  this  case  seems  not  to  be  a  sure  sign 
of  antiquity,  as  the  Palestine  Surveyors,  whom  one  would  think  the 
best  possible  judges,  believe  the  fortifications  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Crusaders.  They  tower  nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  town,  and  extend 
for  no  less  than  1,150  feet  from  east  to  west — very  nearly  a  third  of  a 
mile:  their  depth  from  north  to  south  being  on  an  average  360  feet. 
At  the  back  and  front,  deep  valleys  defend  them ;  on  the  west,  they 
are  protected   by  a  rock-cut  ditch ;    and  on  the  east,  by  which  alone 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc,  vi.  18. 
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they  are  approachable,  access  is  still  difficult,  as  the  rocks  rise  steeply 
from  the  narrow  ridge  to  the  castle  walls. 

The  interior  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five  acres;  the  rock  swell- 
ing up  in  some  parts  above  the  walls,  while  in  others  the  ground  is 
ploughed  and  sown.  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  village  within  the  forti- 
fications, depending  for  water  wholly  on  the  vast  cisterns  of  the  ancient 
structure,  which  supplied  water  to  it  in  antiquity.  Some  of  the  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  beautifully  dressed, 
and  bevelled  ;  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work  below,  offering 
a  surface  not  less  finished  and  striking  than  that  of  the  so-called  Tower 
of  David,  at  Jerusalem.  Under  your  feet  are  many  subterranean 
vaults,  chambers,  and  passages,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  stair- 
way cut  in  the  rock,  but  no  one  can  now  explore  the  choked-up  won- 
ders of  this  lower  world.  Who  can  realize  the  energy  which  dragged 
to  such  a  spot  vast  mountains  of  building  material;  or  quarried  out 
the  huge  trenches  in  the  rocks,  and  hollowed  the  very  hill,  over  acres, 
into  an  underground  labyrinth  of  dungeons,  storehouses,  immense  cis- 
terns, and  much  else?  It  helps  to  remove  false  ideas  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  remote  ages  to  see  such  triumphs  of  science,  industry, 
and  wealth  in  a  sequestered  spot  like  Banias.  Assuming  that  the 
Crusaders  only  adapted  or  enlarged  already  existing  works,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  equal  to  this  castle  in  Western  lands,  except  of  a  date 
which  is  comparatively  modern. 

The  position  of  this  wonderful  fortress  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  intended  for  the  defence  of  Banias,  for  it  is  more  than  two  miles 
away.  Not  improbably  it  was  built  even  before  the  town,  though  that 
boasts  of  a  high  antiquity.  Like  the  castle  of  Kulat  esh  Shukif — the 
Belfort  of  the  Crusaders — -which  towers  in  full  view  in  the  distance,  it 
was  raised  to  command  the  great  caravan-route  from  Lake  Merom  to 
the  Plain  of  Damascus;  perhaps  by  the  Sidonians,  in  the  remote  days 
when  they  had  settlements  in  these  parts. 

After  the  death  of  Christ,  Caesarea  Philippi,  re-named  ISTeronias  by 
Ilerod  Agrippa  IT.,  saw  strange  sights.  When  Jerusalem  had  fallen, 
Titus  celebrated  his  triumph  here  by  public  games,  in  which  Jewish 
prisoners  were  compelled  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  with  each  other. 
During  the  Crusades,  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and- retaken,  but  finally 
came  .into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  1165.  A  gateway  alone  now 
remains  in  any  tolerable  preservation,  to  attest  the  strength  of  the 
defences  of  the  town.  Its  walls,  over  six  feet  thick,  rise  beside  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  channel  of  the  Jordan  in  one  arch  of  huge 
stones.  Below,  the  waters  rush  on  over  a  wide  confusion  of  rocks, 
mostly  basalt:  picturesque  but  wild.  Into  the  streets,  which  are  mere 
lanes,  the  stones  of  generations  of  houses,  and  from  a  wide  extent  of 
fields,  have  been  allowed  to  fall,  or  have  been  thrown. 


'"btruiglit"  Strc'ut  in  Damascus.     (Sec  page  iJUU.) 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   LEBANON   MOUNTAINS, 

From  Banias  we  set  out  for  Damascus,  tlie  road  leading  up  long 
slopes,  in  many  places  very  stony,  with  basalt  cliffs  breaking  out  at 
one  place,  ploughed  land  at  another,  and  smooth  rock  at  a  third. 
Brooks  of  delightful  sound  ran  down  the  hill-sides.  Clumps  of  myrtles 
were  not  infrequent,  and  at  some  places  terraces  had  been  built  along 
the  sides  to  retain  the  soil.  A  few  olives  were  to  be  seen  now  and 
then,  and  the  great  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  was  covered  with 
tliem  to  the  very  top.  Industry  is  a  characteristic  of  the  peasant  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Druses  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  so  that  I 
was  not  astonished  to  find,  as  the  path  still  mounted  from  height  to 
height,  patches  of  green  wheat,  beans,  or  lentils,  wherever  the  rock 
permitted.  Jebel  esh  Sheikh,  or  Hermon,  did  not  look  so  high  as  we 
were  ascending  it;  and  the  snow,  which  at  a  distance  had  appeared  an 
unbroken  mantle,  was  now  seen  only  to  fill  the  hollows  of  the  summit, 
with  bare  ribs  of  the  mountain  between.  It  was  another  instance  of 
distance  lending  enchantment  to  the  view.  The  vast  mountain  mass, 
which  has  risen  so  grandly  to  the  heavens  ever  since  we  left  Samaria, 
was  in  fact,  when  seen  even  at  this  distance,  only  a  long  awful  slope 
of  rock,  up  to  the  highest  point.  There  was  no  peak,  bnt  simply  a 
great  ridge,  bare  and  terrible,  rising  a  little  higher  at  one  part  than  at 
another,  with  Druse  villages  far  up  the  valleys.  Our  path  lay  down 
steep  slopes,  along  valleys,  up  rough  ascents. 

The  Druses,  who  number  about  80,000  souls,  are  largely  descended 
from  the  old  inhabitants  of  Itursea,  though  they  have  adopted  the 
Arabic  tongue,  through  the  influence  of  the  Mahommedan  conquest. 
In  their  social  constitution  they  form  a  kind  of  republic,  with  a  chosen 
leader,  at  times,  as  the  first  among  equals.  Their  religion  is  kept  pro- 
foundly secret  among  themselves,  but  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Mahommedan  and  Christian  ideas,  with  some  remains  of  the  old 
nature-worship  of  ancient  Syria.  The  whole  population  is  divided 
into  two  classes — the  Initiated  and  the  Ignorant :  the  two  sections 
forming  distinct  castes,  of  which  the  former  is  the  dominant.  There  are 
no  priests,  but  there  are  houses  devoted  to  prayer  and  meditation;  the 
repositories  of  their  sacred  writings  and  standards.  Among  them- 
selves they  are  known  as  "  Confessors  of  the  Unity  of  God,"  laying 
great  stress  on  their  lofty  and  pure  conception  of  the  Almighty. 
Incarnations  have,  in  their  belief,  often  taken  place :  the  last  of  them 
having  vanished  from  the  earth  in  the  person  of  the  Khalif  Hakim, 
in  .\.D.  1021.  He  has  left  the  earth  to  put  their  faith  to  the  proof, 
88 
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but  he  will  return  again,  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  give  his 
servants  the  empire  of  the  world.  With  eacli  incarnation  of  God 
there  has  alwaj-s  been  that  of  the  first  of  the  Divine  creations — 
Supreme  "Wisdom,  which  last  manifested  itself  as  Haniza,  the  son  of 
Ali,  the  Apostle  of  the  Unity  of  God.  Only  a  certain  number  of 
human  beings  are  created  ;  souls  passing  at  death,  into  a  new  bodv,  so 
that  they  are  always  wandering,  though  steadily  rising  to  perfection  if 
devoted  to  the  truth,  or  growing  worse  if  given  to  sin.  In  late  years, 
the  worst  characteristics  of  the  Druses  have  been  most  prominently 
before  the  world,  from  their  terrific  massacres  of  the  Lebanon  Chris- 
tians, in  1860,  for  seeking  to  cast  off'  the  Druse  yoke,  to  which  they 
had  till  then  submitted  ;  since  then,  these  strange  people  have  been 
peaceful.^ 

The  wild  path  kept  on,  up  and  down,  across  the  beds  of  torrents, 
now  of  course  dry  ;  the  top  of  Hel'mon  reacliing  along,  mile  after  mile  ; 
with  snow,  now,  only  on  the  slighth'  higher  end.  At  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon the  air  was  delicious!  y  soft  and  mild.  Good  w'ide  fields  of  strong 
wheat  Avere  frequent  on  our  right,  up  the  gentle  slope  of  a  wide  valley  ; 
on  the  left,  the  great  summit-i'idge  stretched  skyward,  in  awful  desola- 
tion. Still  up,  up,  up,  under  the  frowaiing  black  slope.  The  track 
was  over  gray  limestone,  but  so  rough  that  I  wondered  how  the  horse 
could  pick  its  steps,  or  I  write  my  notes.  After  a  time  great  herds  of 
black  and  red  cattle  appeared,  quietly  browsing  along  the  south  side 
of  the  mighty  roof  of  the  mountains,  a  very  short  distance  below  the 
snow ;  the  ridge  stretching  on  and  on  like  that  of  a  stupendous  house, 
and  slowly  rising  to  the  north.  On  that  side  of  us  the  steep  rose  in 
desolate  sublimity,  though  here  and  there  a  faint  embroidery  of  green 
gleamed  out  amidst  the  rocks,  while  the  southern  ascent  was  more  or 
less  green  nearly  to  the  top.  By-and-by  a  great  ridge  of  sandstone 
rose  on  the  one  side,  and  just  under  the  snow  on  the  top  of  the  chain 
was  a  rounded  hill,  beautiful  with  green  corn.  Then  came  a  Druse 
village,  of  flat-roofed  stone  houses  of  one  story,  rising  pleasantly  up 
the  slope;  the  top  of  the  mountain  towering  aloft  1,500  feet  higher. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we  had  been  three  hours  climbing,  but  the 
air  Avas  still  delightful,  and  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  fed  on  better 
l^asture  than  is  common  thousands  of  feet  below.  Two  Druses  tended 
a  flock,  one  of  them  carr^nng  a  gun,  to  protect  his  charge  from  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  mountains.  The  snowy  top  w'as  soon  just  above 
us,  to  the  north,  perhaps  800  feet  higher  than  our  rough  track.  The 
air  grew  perceptibly  cooler  as  we  got  nearer  the  snow  of  the  hills,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  life  of  all  kinds  from  enjoying  itself,  for  there  was  a 
whole  chorus  of  crested  larks  as  we  rode  on.     We  had  now  readied  the 

1  Some  think  tlio  Druses  partly  Persian,  and  that  their  customs  connect  them  with  Media  and 
Tiirl<est;ni.  It  may  be  that  they  are  not  more  republican  than  other  Orientals  altlioiigli  high 
authorities  speak  of  tlieni  as  being  so. 
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highest  ]-)oint  of  the  pass,  and  from  this  point  the  mountains  changed 
their  character.  The  onward  traclv  lay  across  the  wide  crater  of  an 
ancient  volcano,  filled  up  with  lava,  and  strewn  thickly  with  it  in 
masses,  in  the  form  of  basalt,  but  even  here,  cleared  and  fenced  patches, 
bright  with  grain,  were  not  infrequent.  A  man  and  a  camel  which  he 
rode  were  the  only  creatures  that  passed  us  as,  after  crossing  the  wide 
stretch  of  lava,  we  rode  over  a  nice  little  sandy  plain,  with  good  graz- 
ing. Two  oak-trees  relieved  the  monotony  around,  and  then  came  a 
large  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  with  a  herd  of  sixteen  horses,  quietly 
grazing.  Basalt  showed  itself  in  manv  places,  but  the  limestone 
heights  through  which  it  had  once  burst  up  in  molten  fire  rose  like  a 
fence  round  it  on  all  sides,  more  or  less  far  oft" ;  the  strata  so  undisturbed 
that  I  almost  fancied  they  had  been  deposited  after  the  basalt  erup- 
tion, instead  of  before  it.  All  over  the  little  plain,  "  gowans,"  so 
dear  to  our  North-country  brethren,  whitened  the  ground,  though 
snow  lay  on  many  spots  around  us. 

•  We  were  now  under  the  very  top  of  Hermon — "  the  Lofty  Height  " 
— famous  in  Scripture  ;  known  as  Jebel  esli  Sheikh — "  the  Mountain  of 
the  White-haired  Old  Man  " — among  the  populations  of  to-day.  From 
the  earliest  times,  the  summit  rising  a  little  above  us  had  been  famil- 
iar, as  the  everywhere  visible  northern  boundary  of  Palestine  ;^  orig- 
inally assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Og,  and  then  to  the  territory  of 
Manasseh.-  The  Sidonians  knew  it  as  Sirion,  the  Amorites  as  Senir^ 
— both  meaning  "  the  Banner ;  "  a  fitting  name  for  the  great  white 
standard  it  raises  aloft  over  the  whole  land.  The  mass  of  its  gigantic 
bulk  is  of  the  age  of  the  Middle  Chalk,  as  shown  both  by  the  prevail- 
ing rock  and  by  its  fossil  fish  and  shells,  some  of  which  I  myself  got, 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea-level.  But  it  has  been  rent  asunder 
by  terrible  volcanic  eruptions,  as  we  were  soon  to  see  even  more  fully 
than  on  the  ascent.  On  the  southern  point  of  the  summit  there  are 
ruins,  apparently  of  an  ancient  temple,  but  the  whole  mountain  was 
once  girdled  with  sanctuaries,  for  Hermon  was  a  great  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Baal.  Snow  covers  the  top  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  in  ancient  times  supplied  ice  during  summer  for  cooling  the 
drinks  of  the  people  of  Tyre.  Indeed,  the  Hebrews  also  perhaps 
availed  themselves  of  this  luxury,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  proverb: 
"  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  liarvest,  so  is  a  faithful  messenger 
to  them  that  send  him  ;  for  he  refresheth  the  soul  of  his  masters."* 
They  could  not  get  snow  in  the  hot  months,  except  from  Hermon. 
.  We  rested  for  refreshment  upon  tliis  highest  plateau,  with  a  lime- 
stone block  for  a  support  to  our  backs,  and  snow  within  six  feet. 
Some  Druse  shepherds  presently  made  their  appearance  and  lay  down 

IDeut.  iii.  8:  iv.  48:  Josh.  xi.l7:  xii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  23.    2  Josh,  xli.5;  xiii.  11.    3  Dout.  iii.9:  Ps. 
3(xix.6;  Ezek.  xxvii.5.    4  Prov.  xxv.  13, 
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V)eside  us.  One  had  a  double-barrelled  gun  for  the  wolves;  another 
an  ugly  brass  sheathed  knife  in  his  girdle.  Some  children  were  with 
them  ;  one,  a  little  girl  in  a  "tarboosh,"  with  her  hair  divided  into  six 
plaits  down  her  back  ;  plaited  additions  in  red  hanging  still  lower 
from  each.  A  blue  cotton  Avrapper  and  a  colored  sash  completed  her 
costume. 

The  descent  towards  Damascus  was  long  and  wearisome.  No  desola- 
tion, indeed,  could  be  more  extreme  than  that  of  the  first  few  miles. 
Fire-deluges  had  swept  down  the  mountain,  wave  on  wave,  leaving 
universal  black  ruin.  Fences  which  enclosed  nothing  were  piled  up 
of  fragments  of  basalt;  their  breadth  as  great  as  their  height.  With 
wonderful  industry,  the  loose  volcanic  cinders  and  broken  lava  had,  in 
places,  been  gathered  off  the  surface  to  allow  spots  to  be  tilled,  but 
they  were  as  nothing  in  the  far-stretching  waste.  Where  we  were 
descending,  the  coneealed  lava-currents  wrinkled  the  whole  face  of  the 
mountain  into  the  roughest  of  steps.  These,  moreover,  were  made  still 
rougher  by  being  strewn  over  with  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  lava- 
boulders,  shot  out,  I  suppose,  in  a  frightful  skyward  cannonade  from 
the  central  fires.  The  black  wavy  sea  of  lava  under-foot  is  bedded 
with  them,  over  an  immense  space.  The  track  lay  through  this  hide- 
ous ruin  of  nature,  lifeless  and  terrible  as  wdien  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain were  cased  in  glowing  fire.  It  is  the  regular  ]-oad  to  and  from 
Damascus,  as  we  soon  found  by  meeting  a  train  of  twenty  mules,  laden 
with  boxes  of  tobacco  and  bales  of  cloth,  on  their  way  from  that  city 
to  Jerusalem. 

The  view  as  Ave  descended  was  magnificent ;  range  beyond  range  of 
hills  stretching  aw^ay  to  the  south — the  hills  of  Itur^ea  and  Gilead. 
At  last  the  mountains  were  behind  us,  or  on  the  north,  and  open  land, 
with  rushino-  streams,  once  more  cheered  the  wav  to  Kefr  How^ar,  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  Even  before  we  reached  our  halting-place, 
how^ever,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  continued  at  intervals;  but  the  tent 
was,  of  course,  a  great  protection,  tliough  by  no  means  watertight.  I 
have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  that  night,  for  it  was  largely  spent  in 
trving  to  balance  the  coverlet  on  a  bed  two  inches  broader  than  mv 
shoulders  ;  to  keep  my  feet  from  ex[)osnre  at  the  one  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  to  forget  a  sweet  hollow  in  the  middle,  which  left  one's  back 
for  quite  a  space  suspended  over  nothing.  Then  there  was  the  amuse- 
ment of  trying  to  set  the  howls  of  jackals  and  the  barking  of  numer- 
ous dogs  to  music,  and  of  watching  the  flapping  of  the  canvas  as  the 
rainy  wind  made  s])ort  with  it.  Sleep,  however,  came  at  last,  but  I 
was  soon  roused  by  a  pious  jackass  braying  its  morning  hymn  close  to 
m^y  ear. 

The  ])ass  by  which  I  had  crossed  the  mountains  must  have  been  in 
use  from   the  earliest   times,  and    was   most  probably   that  by  w^hich 
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Then  was  Saul  certain  days 
with  the  disciples  which  were  at 
Damascus.  And  straightway  he 
preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues, that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 
But  all  that  heard  him  were  amaz- 
ed, and  said  :  Is  not  tliis  he  that 
destroyed  them  which  called  on 
this  name  in  Jerusalem,  and 
came  hither  for  that  intent,  that 
he  might  bring  them  bound  unto 
the  chief  priests?    .     .     , 

And  after  that  many  daj^s  were 
fulfilled,  the  Jews  tooK  counsel 
to  kill  him  :  but  their  laying 
await  was  known  of  Saul.  And 
they  watched  the  gates  day  and 
night  to  kill  him.  Then  the  dis- 
ciples took  him  by  night,  and  let 
liim  down  by  the  wall  in  a  bas- 
ket.—.4rfs  ix'  19,  20,  21,  23.  24.  25. 
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Cliedorlaomer  and  his  allies  fled,  when  pursued  from  Dan  to  Damascus 
by  Abraham.  Over  such  a  road  the  rout  must  have  been  terrible,  for 
any  attempt  at  order  would  be  ini{)ossible,  and  it  was  equally  hopeless 
to  carrv  olf  anv  plunder.  Did  St.  Paul,  also,  cross  by  it  on  his  memor- 
able journey  to  the  Syrian  capital?  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  did. 

Only  the  Mahommedans,  I  may  here  remark,  seem  to  engage  openly 
in  prayer  in  Palestine,  though  some  even  of  them  are  not  too 
devout.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  men  who  were  with  us  praying,  nor 
any  of  the  country  people,  though  it  is  very  common  to  see  men  at 
their  devotions  in  towns,  where  Mahommedanism  is  more  scrupulously 
honored.  The  rigid  formalities  observed  on  such  occasions  are  curious. 
The  hands  are  first  raised,  open,  till  the  thumbs  touch  the  ears,  the 
words,  "God  is  great,"  accompanying  the  elevation.  A  few  petitions 
havino-  been  recited  mentallv,  the  hands  are  lowered  and  folded  over 
the  body,  while  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  a  few  other  brief 
passages  from  the  same  source,  are  being  recited  by  the  supplicant. 
He  next  bends  forward,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  again  repeats, 
three  times,  "God  is  great."  Then,  once  more,  he  stands  erect  and 
repeats  the  same  words.  Presenth?  he  falls  on  his  knees,  bending  for- 
ward till  his  face  touches  the  ground,  with  his  hands  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  repeating  this  prostration  thrice;  all  the  time  reciting  the 
appointed  short  prayers.  Once  more  he  kneels,  and  after  settling  back 
on  his  heels,  continues  a  prescribed  series  of  brief  supplications.  This 
ends  the  required  devotions,  but  the  whole  is  often  gone  over  more  than 
once,  where  there  is  special  fervor. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  fiud  that  this  striking  religionism  is  in 
very  many  cases  entirely  independent  of  any  really  devout  feeling,  for 
even  Moslems  have  their  proverbs  about  those  who  are  extra  zealous 
in  public  prayers,  and  it  is  certain  that  men  who  have  no  idea  of  com- 
mon morality  in  their  daily  life  are  as  exact  as  Pharisees  in  their  com- 
pliance with  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  their  faith.  To  pray  stand- 
ing in  the  synagogues,  or  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  may  not  always 
be  a  mark  of  insincerity,  and,  indeed,  must  not  be  regarded  thus 
harshly;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  by  no  means  imphes  the  sanctity 
one  might  expect.  The  great  stress  laid  by  Mahommedanism  on  the 
exact  observance  of  the  prescribed  ritual  in  religious  acts  is  hardly 
realized  in  the  "Western  world.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  a  ceremonial 
error;  ardent  faith  or  the  purest  intentions  are  entirely  neutralized,  if 
any  detail  be  amiss  in  the  required  formalities.  Tiiere  is  a  right  way 
and  a  wrong  in  any  religious  observance,  and  there  is  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  nor  is  any  detail  indifferent,  however  small.  The  rules  respect- 
ing efficacious  prayer  are  an  example  of  this.  Mahomet's  directions, 
which  must  be  implicitly  followed,  enjoined  that  "  when  anyone  says 
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his  prayers,  he  rn,ust  have  something  in  front  of  him,  and  if  he  cannot 
find  anything  for  that  purpose,  he  must  put  his  walking-stick  into  the 
ground.  If,  however,  tlie  ground  be  hard,  he  must  place  it  lengthways 
before  him.  If  he  have  no  staff,  he  must  draw  a  line  on  the  ground, 
and  after  doing  this  there  will  be  no  injury  to  his  prayers  from  anyone 
passing  before  him."  To  pass  in  front  of  a  man  when  he  is  praying- 
is  a  terrible  offence,  since  it  goes  far  to  spoil  tlie  good  of  his  prayers : 
a  result  so  dreadful  that  the'  Prophet  empowered  a  believer  who  might 
be  annoyed  in  this  way  to  "draw  his  sword"  upon  the  criminal  and 
"cut  him  down,"  and  further  declared  that  "if  anyone  did  but  know 
the  sin  of  passing  before  a  person  engaged  in  prayer,  he  would  find  it 
better  for  him  to  sink  into  the  earth." 

No  less  important  is  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  ablutions  re- 
quired before  prayer.  When  the  Prophet  performed  these  ofl&ces,  "he 
took  a  handful  of  water,  and  raised  it  to  the  under  part  of  his  chin, 
and  combed  his  beard  with  his  hand,  and  said,  '  In  this  way  has  my 
Lord  ordered  me.' "  On  one  occasion,  moreover,  when  some  of  his 
followers,  who  were  performing  their  ablutions  in  a  hurry,  had  omitted 
to  wet  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  Prophet  said,  "  Alas  for  the  soles  of 
their  feet,  for  they  will  be  in  hell  fire ! "  Sin,  in  fact,  according  to 
Mahomet,  is  a  material  pollution,  capable  of  being  washed  away,  like 
so  much  physical  uncleanness.  Hence  he  ordered  his  followers  in 
making  their  ablutions  to  be  careful  not  to  leave  even  a  finger-nail  un- 
wetted,  for.  said  he,  "He  wlio  makes  ablution  thoroughly  will  cleanse 
away  the  faults  from  his  bodj^,  even  to  those  that  may  hide  under  his 
finger-nails,"  and  will,  as  the  result,  be  known  on  the  clay  of  Resurrec- 
tion by  "his  bright  hands  and  feet,"  the  eft'ect  of  his  diligent  and  fre- 
quent purifications.  The  positions  in  prayer,  which  I  have  described, 
are  no  less  important.  "To  rest  on  the  arms  while  at  prayer  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  people  of  hell,"  and  so  also  are  "  hurried  prostration,  like  a  cock 
pecking  grain,"  and  "spreading  the  arms  like  dogs  and  tigers."  The 
attitudes  of  Mahomet,  handed  down  by  tradition,  are  therefore  the 
safest  rule,  and  are  rigorously  observed.  "  The  Prophet,"  says  the 
authoritative  account  of  his  devotions — handed  down,  it  is  told  us, 
from  Ayesha,  one  of  his  favorite  wives — "  used  to  begin  his  prayers  by 
re|)eating  the  Tacbir  and  reading  the  Koran,  with  these  words,  'Praise 
be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds ! '  And  when  he  made  the  bending 
of  the  body  he  did  not  raise  the  head,  nor  yet  bend  it  very  low,  but 
kept  it  in  a  middle  position,  with  his  neck  and  back  in  a  line.  And 
when  he  had  raised  his  head,  after  bending,  he  did  not  prostrate  himself 
till  he  had  stood  quite  erect,  and  after  eacli  prostration  he  sat  for  an 
interval,  before  standing  up.  He  used  also  to  lay  his  left  leg  down, 
and  his  right  leg  he  kept  up,  and  he  forebade  resting  both  arms  on  the 
ground,  and  finished  his  prayers  with  the  salaam^     How  different 
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tins  mechanical  devotion  from  that  of  the  New  Testament,  which  says 
not  a  word  about  posture  or  gesture,  but  confines  itself  to  the  require- 
ment that,  to  be  accepted,  all  prayer  must  be  offered  "in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  1 

The  power  of  Mahommedanism  as  a  creed  is  very  great — partly,  no 
doubt,  from  the  penalties  of  abandoning  it;  but  still  more,  I  fear,  from 
the  proud  self-righteousness  of  its  votaries.  Conversions  to  Christi- 
anity are  very  rare,  the  excellent  American  missionaries  in  Cairo 
telling  me  that  the  only  influence  they  could  exert  was  to  temper 
Mahommedanism  in  some  homes  with  the  purer  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  taught  in  the  schools  to  the  children  or  women.  The  vast 
pilgrimages  each  year  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Moslem  world,  show  the  vigor  of  this  faith,  since  they  imply  a  univer- 
sal zeal  among  the  Mahommedan  nations;  the  actual  pilgrims  being 
only  those  who  are  able  to  accomplish  what  is  the  highest  ambition  of 
all.  Over  a  million  pounds  sterling,  it  is  estimated,  is  spent  on  this 
annual  journey  to  the  great  shrines,  though  the  bulk  of  the  pilgrims 
are  of  the  poorer  classes — -which  means  more  in  the  East  than  any- 
where else.  In  1885,  53,000  persons  entered  Mecca  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions at  the  Kaaba,  or  sacred  stone,  half  of  them  Turks  and  Egyptians, 
the  rest  made  up  of  over  16,000  Malays  and  natives  of  India,  over 
7,000  Moors,  about  6.000  Arabs  from  all  parts  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
and  1,600  Persians.  Imagine  the  influence  of  this  number,  returning, 
each  year,  ablaze  with  pride  and  fanaticism,  to  their  homes.  How 
fierce  and  intolerant  must  they  make  their  less  privileged  fellow- 
believers  around !  It  cannot  fail,  in  fact,  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
that  which  we  know  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusa- 
lem had  on  ancient  Judaism,  kindling  it,  both  in  Palestine  and  else- 
where, to  a  bigotry  which  looked  down  with  contempt  on  all  other 
creeds.  We  can  understand,  moreover,  from  the  financial  interests 
involved  in  the  Mahommedan  pilgrimage — its  members  spending,  as  I 
have  said,  a  million  pounds  on  their  route  and  in  Mecca — how  keenly 
the  local  bigotry,  lilvc  that  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  seconded  by  lower 
passions,  in  resisting  all  religious  change.  Now,  as  of  old,  orthodoxy 
finds  an  all-powerful  ally  in  the  pocket. 

The  dress  of  the  people  in  Lebanon  and  towards  Damascus  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Palestine,  jackets  and  baggy  trousers  taking  the  place 
of  "abbas "and  blue  cotton  gaberdines.  Among  the  peasants  and 
Bedouins  the  shirt  is,  in  many  cases,  the  one  articles  of  dress.  Drawers 
of  cotton  are  also  worn  by  some  of  the  better  class,  occasionally  very 
full,  in  other  cases  like  our  own.  The  baggy  breeches  are  a  phenome- 
non to  Western  eyes,  especially  in  their  simplicity,  for  they  are  only  a 
huge  circle  of  cotton  or  cloth,  tied  round  the  waist  by  a  sash  or  cord. 

I  John  iv.  23. 
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Where  outer  jackets  are  worn,  as  in  Lebanon,  there  is  frequently  an 
inner  waistcoat,  glorious  with  many  small  buttons,  and  coming  close 
up  to  the  neck;  but  sometimes  there  is  an  inner  jacket  under  the 
"abba,"  with  pockets,  as  in  Europe.  In  the  toAvns  not  a  few  persons 
in  good  position  wear  a  long  open  gown  of  cotton  or  silk,  folding  over 
in  front,  and  secured  round  tlie  body  by  a  girdle,  Avhich  latter  may  be 
of  leather,  cotton,  silk,  camels'-hair,  or  simply  a  shawl,  according  to 
the  means  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  Even  in  the  East,  however,  there 
are  fashions.  Some  affect  a  gaudy  jacket  over  the  long  silken  or 
cotton  gown,  and  this  may  be  either  a  simple  affair,  or  a  triumph  of 
tailoring,  with  sleeves  finely  slashed,  or  fastened  to  the  shoulders  by 
buttons,  rich  embroidery  playing  a  grand  part  in  specially  splendid 
garments.  Of  the  "abba"  I  have  often  spoken,  but  besides  this  a 
long  loose  cloak  of  white  wool,  with  a  hood  for  the  head,  is  worn  by 
a  few. 

How  far  these  varieties  of  dress  resemble  any  in  the  Bible  is  not 
easy  to  say.  In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  homespun  cloth  of  wool, 
or  goats' -hair,^  was  in  use,  and  flax  and  linen  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,^  though  it  is  hardl}^  to  be  doubted  that  intercourse 
with  the  Nile  had  much  earlier  caused  their  use  in  the  encampments 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  In  later  times  the  Jews  gloried  in 
Avhite,  parti-colored  purple,  red,  or  scarlet  clothes,  of  wool,  linen,  and 
cotton,^  in  some  cases  enriched  by  an  interweaving  of  gold  threads.'* 
David's  ejihod,  in  which  he  danced  before  the  ark,  appears  to  have 
been  a  long,  shirt-like  garment,  similar  to  that  so  common  among 
the  poor  at  this  time,^  a  girdle  binding  it  round  the  waist.  ^  Over  this 
an  "abba  "  was  worn  on  going  out  of  doors,  and  this  latter  was  the  cov- 
ering of  the  wearer  at  night.'^  But  this  simple  dress  gave  place, 
among  the  rich,  to  as  many  varieties  of  costume  as  we  see  to-day. 
Human  vanity  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  as  strong  among  not 
a  few  of  the  one  sex  as  it  admittedly  is  in  most  of  the  other.  Dives 
had  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  Jacob  was  only  human  when  he 
dressed  his  favorite  son  in  a  long  robe,  instead  of  the  short  peasant's 
smock  worn  by  his  brethren;  for  the  robe  known  as  that  of  many 
colors  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  rather  from  its  length  than  from  its 
gay  appearance.^  The  Hebrew  ladies,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  as 
fond  of  dress  as  any  of  their  modern  sisters,  to  judge  from  Isaiah's 
catalogue  of  the  difterent  parts  of  their  wardrobe  and  from  their  jewel- 
cases:  the  ankle-chains,  the  golden  discs  and  crescents  for  the  hair, 
the  forehead,  and  the  neck;  the  ear-rings,  arm-chains,  and  fine  veils; 
tlie  coronets,  stepping-chains,  and  costly  girdles;  the  scent-bottles  and 
amulets;  the  finger  and  nose  rings;  the  gala  dresses  and  costly  man- 

1  (Jen.  xx\i.  19:  xxxviii.  12.  2  Exod.  ix.  31 :  xxviii.  42.  3  .Tudp:.  v.  .30:  2  Sam.  i.  24;  Jer.  iv.  30; 
Ezt'k.  xxiii.  6;  Nah.  ii.  3;  Luke  xvi.  19.  4  ?s.  xl.lO— 14:  1  Maoc.  vi.  2.  5  2  Sam.  vi.  14— 20.  6  2 
Kings  i,  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Jer.  xiii.  1.   7  Deut.  xxiv.  13 ;  Luke  xxjij.  11 1  John  xix.  2.   8  Gen.  xxxvli.  8. 


Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  the  wares  of  thy  making  :  they  occupied  in  tliy 
fairs  with  emeralds,  purple  and  broidered  work,  and  j^ 

fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  agate Damascus  was 

thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the 
multitude  of  all  riches  ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool.— 
Eze.  xxvii.  16, 18. 

BAZAR  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVERSMITHS  AT  DAMASCUS     (See  ^^age  608.) 
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ties;  the  cloaks  and  purses;  the  hand-mirrors  and  fine  linen  under- 
clothes ;  the  turbans  and  large  veils.i  It  would  be  hard  to  match  this 
inventory  anywhere  in  Palestine  now. 

The  houses  of  Keir  Howar,  our  camping-place,  were  poor,  but  a 
wonderful  improvement  on  those  of  Palestine,  while  a  large  cattle-barn 
behind  our  tents  was  a  really  excellent  stone  building,  two  stories  high 
and  of  great  size,  with  an  arch  in  the  centre  for  a  passage  to  the  back. 
One  of  the  stones,  set  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  archway,  had  a  long 
Greek  insci'iption ;  so  constantly  does  the  remote  past  assert  itself  in 
these  historic  lands.  I  tried  to  take  a  "squeeze"  of  it,  but,  being  a 
novice  at  the  work,  failed  in  a  triumphant  degree,  though,  as  a  Ger- 
man scholar  was  collecting  all  the  inscriptions  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  this  was  not  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  road  to  Damascus  is  a  slow  and  pleasant,  indeed  often  imper- 
ceptible, descent  through  a  country  which,  with  ordinary  government, 
would  be  wonderfully  rich.  For  many  miles  on  the  west  of  the  great  city 
the  landscape  sinks  into  a  plain,  sometimes  stony,  but  more  commonly 
fine  arable  soil.  Villages  are  very  scarce,  and  there  are  few  trees ;  yet 
the  view  was  always  delightful,  for  the  high  mountains  of  the  Lebanon 
chain  bounded  the  horizon  on  the  north,  and  others  rose  at  different 
points  in  other  directions.  We  were  travelling,  in  all  probability, 
along  the  very  same  road — a  mere  track,  which  industry  had  never 
attempted  to  improve — over  which  Abraham  and  his  tribe,  with  their 
mighty  herds  and  flocks,  had  wandered  towards  Palestine  four  thousand 
years  before,  and  along  which  Jacob,  stai?'  in  hand,  had  plodded 
towards  Haran.^  Tilings  must  have  been  much  the  same  around 
them  as  around  us,  except  that  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict were  probably  far  greater  then  than  now,  for  Damascus  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  To  the  south  rise  the  volcanic  hills  of 
the  Lejja,  a  strange  region,  where  lava  has  crystallized  in  a  great  tri- 
angular plateau,  wrinkled  and  cracked  into  innumerable  fissures  as  it 
cooled.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  it  was  part  of  the  Tetrarchy  of 
Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  length  of  this  extraordinary 
region  is  about  twenty-two  miles,  from  north  to  south,  and  fourteen 
across;  the  whole  space  being  simply  a  chaos  of  basaltic  rocks  and 
boulders,  crossed  by  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  The 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  once  liquid  fire-stream  still  show  them- 
selves by  the  hollows  left  when  they  burst,  and  the  top  is  roughened 
into  low  waves,  marking  its  slow  heavings  under  the  wind  before  it 
finally  congealed. 

Strange  to  say,  this  forbidding  tract  is  thickly  studded  with  the 
remains  of  deserted  towns  and  villages,  built  solidly  of  blocks  of  lava, 
and  dating  from  early  Christian  times.     No  proof  could  be  more  strik- 

1  Isa.  iii.  18—24.    See  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  iv.  302.   2  Gen.  xil.  6;  xxix.  1. 
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ing  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  the  last  centuries  of  Rome, 
since  nothing  but  desire  of  safety  can  be  conceived  as  the  reason  for 
such  a  place  being  peopled.  At  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  invasion  it 
was  part  of  the  territory  of  Og,  and  must  have  been  almost  impregna- 
ble. The  fierce  energy  of  the  invaders,  however,  still  in  its  early  en- 
thusiasm, carried  all  before  it.  But  the  district  did  not  fall  in  the  first 
campaign.  The  glory  of  its  final  conquest  is  ascribed  to  Jair,  the 
head  of  a  clan  of  the  tribe  Manasseh,  who  lived  at  a  later  time:^  a 
mighty  chieftain  boasting  of  thirty  sons— no  small  honor  among  Ori- 
entals— each  riding  as  a  chief  on  his  own  white  ass;  and  the  whole 
thirty  finally  ruling  over  various  towns  or  villages  taken  by  their 
father.2  It  had  been  a  haunt  of  robbers  for  ages  before  Christ,  but 
its  rough  population  was  at  last  bridled  by  the  energy  and  genius  of 
Herod  the  Great.  This  strange  plateau  is  on  the  average  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  plain  around  it,  black  promontories  of  basalt 
running  out  from  it,  here  and  there,  like  buttresses,  though  the  whole 
stands  up,  sharp  and  distinct,  amid  the  fertility  on  every  side.  At 
some  places  where  the  fissures  are  wide,  the  lava  has  crumbled 
into  rich  soil,  which  is  still  cultivated;  but  though  there  are  many 
points  on  the  upper  surface  from  which  the  whole  lava-sea  is  under 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  cross  it,  so  innumerable  are  the  cracks  and 
yawning  rifts.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  not  a  few  springs  in  tliiswild 
district,  so  that  water  is  not  deficient.  The  Eomans,  after  Herod,  held 
it  with  a  firm  hand,  cutting  a  road  through  it,  and  stationing  a  garri- 
son in  one  of  its  strongholds;  thus  subduing  it  so  thoroughly  that 
temples  built  by  them,  amidst  what  is  now  so  strange  a  desolation,  are 
still  standing  in  fine  preservation. 

Half-way  to  Damascus,  on  the  left  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, some  miles  off,  lay  the  great  village  of  Katana,  surrounded  with 
orchards  and  gardens,  full  of  all  kintls  of  fruit-trees,  especially  walnuts. 
The  minarets  of  the  great  city  soon  glittered  before  us  in  the  distance, 
but  they  proved  still  a  very  long  way  off:  the  clear  air  deceiving  us  as 
to  their  proximity.  Only  near  villages  were  there  any  signs  of  the 
richness  of  the  greatly-extolled  plains  which  we  were  now  traversing; 
but  round  them  was  a  fulness  of  verdure  which  quite  hid  the  yellow- 
washed  houses.  Signs  of  approaching  a  large  city  appeared  as  we 
rode  on:  the  carriage  of  some  rich  person  passed  us,  and  also  some 
hired  carriages,  with  nondescript  drivers,  carrying  their  fares  to  their 
destinations.  Mezzeh,  a  village  outside  Damascus,  is  virtually  the 
commencement  of  the  city,  and  a  pleasant  place  it  is,  with  vineyards, 
groves  of  olives,  and  clumps  of  fruit-trees  of  many  kinds.  The  fields 
were  irrigated  by  a  canal  from  the  river  Barada,  to  which  Damascus 
and  the  neighborhood  owe  their  charms,  and  indeed  their  fitness  for 


1   ncut.  lii.  13;  Josh.  xiii.  30.    2  Judg.  x.  3—5. 
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human  habitation,  for  without  this  stream  there  could  be  only  sterility. 
The  sun  shone  from  an  unclouded  heaven  as  we  rode  on,  always  at  a 
walk,  towards  the  city,  over  the  same  road,  in  all  probability,  as  that 
along  which  the  persecuting  Saul  was  hurrying  with  his  attendants 
when,  on  a  day  as  bright  as  this,  the  Splendor  of  God,  outshining  even 
the  noon,  dazzled  him  to  bhndness,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
heard  the  words  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?"^  Everj"- 
feature  of  the  surrounding  landscape  stood  out  in  sharp  distinctness — 
hills,  bowers  of  green,  towers,  buildings,  and  houses,  while  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  inside  roughly-plastered  walls  which  are  no  credit  to 
the  Damascus  masons,  great  lines  of  fruit-trees  stretched  away  in  green 
perspective,  with  the  slow  waters  of  irrigating  canals  glittering  under- 
neath. In  the  west,  behind  us,  rose  the  majestic  Hermon,  its  blinding- 
white  crown  reaching  far  up  into  the  cloudless  azure. 


CHAPTER  L. 
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Damascus  lies  hidden  till  the  last  behind  a  very  wood  of  fruit-trees, 
interspersed  with  gardens — ^wtilnuts,  apricots,  figs,  olives,  pomegran- 
ates, apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  peaches  mingling  in  rich  confusion. 
The  girdle  of  verdure  round  the  city  is  about  three  miles  in  breadth, 
and  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  received  as  a  magnificent  display  of 
the  bounty  of  nature.  Here,  you  come  on  an  apparently  endless  grove 
of  apricots.  Yonder,  on  the  banks  of  an  irrigation  canal,  are  long  rows 
of  poplars,  which  wave  gently  in  the  soft  air.  Further  on  is  a  thicket 
of  every  kind  of  fruit-tree,  and,  between,  are  patches  of  grain,  tobacco, 
or  vegetables.  There  is  a  small  stream  to  cross  almost  every  hundred 
yards.  An  alley  of  high  walnut-trees,  in  blossom,  lined  the  road  for  a 
great  way,  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  paradise  of  green,  birds 
of  all  kinds  are  said  to  make  music. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  impression  which  such  a  glory  of  flower 
and  shrub,  and  tree  must  make  on  the  weary  caravan  bands  who  arrive 
from  Bagdad  or  Mecca,  after  their  eyes  have  for  weeks  or  months  been 
tired  with  the  monotonous  tawny  sand-waves  of  the  desert  or  the 
scorched  peaks  of  bare  hills,  as  desolate  as  the  sands  around  them; 
and  when  for  weeks  together  they  have  been  stinted  for  water  in  the 

1  Acts  ix.  i. 
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burning  heat.  We  must  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who  have 
had  such  experiences  to  understand  how  naturally,  and  with  what  full 
sincerity,  the  apparentl}^  hyperbolical  praises  of  Damascus  have  been 
given.  To  them  it  is,  indeed,  "the  pearl  of  the  East,"  "glorious  as 
Eden,"  "fragrant  as  Paradise,"  "the  plumage  of  the  peacock,"  "the 
lustre  on  the  neck  of  doves."  Yet,  compared  with  the  environs  of 
many  European  or  American  cities,  those  of  Damascus  would  be 
thought  hardly  deserving  such  ecstatic  praise.  For,  if  nature  be  rich, 
art  is  wanting.  There  is  no  beauty  except  that  which  springs  fi-oni 
the  soil;  no  trim  walls  or  fine  houses;  no  general  neatness.  Nature 
has  done  much;  man  nothing.  Disorder,  semi-barbarism,  and  rough- 
ness mark  universal  neglect.  Indeed,  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
whole  cit}^,  for  however  splendid  the  interior  of  some  houses  may  be, 
the  outside  is,  apparently  in  every  case,  very  humble,  and  generally  in 
disrepair,  probably  from  a  desire  to  avert  the  cupidity  of  caimacans  or 
pashas. 

Troops  of  camels  from  Bagdad,  with  loads  of  tobacco  and  dates,  lay 
outside  the  houses,  which  are  finally  approached  by  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Beirout,  made  by  a  French  company,  and  actually  like  a 
Western  highway:  a  wonderful  fact  in  Syria.  Meadows  sloped  down, 
on  the  left,  to  the  river,  w4iich  flowed  in  a  slow  smooth  stream,  like  a 
broad  canal;  flocks,  horses,  and  cattle  on  this  side;  a  promenade  for 
the  citizens  on  the  other.  Then  came  a  hospice  for  pilgrims,  built  by 
Sultan  Selim  I.  in  1516,  covering  a  great  space:  a  low  building,  the 
roof  of  which  is  a  mass  of  small  domes,  with  arches  beneath ;  two 
slender  minarets,  with  their  balcony  aloft  for  the  muezzin  when  he 
calls  to  prayer,  rising  on  one  side.  After  a  time,  when  we  had  crossed 
the  river  by  a  bridge,  the  scene  was  varied  by  open-air  cafes,  which 
were  no  more  than  an  array  of  low  stools  set  out  in  the  shade  of  trees. 
The  omnipresent  water-carrier  passed  with  his  huge  jar,  or  leather 
bottle,  and  brass  cup,  inviting  you  to  purchase;  men  at  the  roadside 
sat  behind  a  round  table-head  laid  over  a  basket,  displaying  stores  of 
thin  "scones,"  made  tasty  with  butter  and  grape-syrup,  and  sprinkled 
wdth  sesame-seed,  inviting  customers  now  and  again  with  the  cry, 
"God  is  the  Nourisher;  buy  my  bread  !  "  Ladies,  veiled  or  unveiled, 
with  Western  parasols,  rode  by  on  asses,  a  bell  or  thick  tassel  hanging 
at  the  animal's  neck,  and  the  donkey-boy,  stick  in  hand,  at  its  heels; 
gossips  sat  in  crowds,  smoking  water-pipes  in  the  leafy  shade;  beg- 
gars, cross-legged,  turbaned,  and  picturesque,  squatted  by  the  wayside, 
asking  alms;  passengers  of  both  sexes,  bent  on  many  errands  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  rode  or  walked,  until  finally  we  halted  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  close  to  the  open  space  used  as  a  horse-market:  a  two-storied 
house,  with  large,  marble-paved  rooms;  the  Barada  flowing  before  the 
doors,  between  stone  walls. 


Reception  Room  of  a  Private  House,   (See  page  611.) 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Damascus  is  the  meanest-looking  city 
I  ever  saw,  as  it  shows  itself  from  the  streets.  Day  after  day  you 
hope  to  come  on  something  respectable,  but  learn,  to  your  surprise, 
that  the  humble,  dilapidated  streets,  or  dark,  dirt}^  bazaars,  through 
which  you  have  wandered,  include  the  best  parts  of  the  place.  Mud 
is  the  chief  material  of  the  houses,  though  stone  could  easily  be 
obtained  from  the  neiahborino'  mountains.  Some  houses,  and  the 
mosques,  are,  indeed,  of  stone;  but  the  bulk  of  the  city  can  boast  no 
prouder  material  than  the  sun-dried  brick — that  is,  mud — of  which 
the  old  city  walls  are  built.  Hence,  though  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  500  mansions  that  may  be  called  palaces,  one  would  never  suspect 
it,  in  riding  through  the  narrow  streets  with  scarcely  any  windows,  and 
onl}^  low  and  mean-looking  doors;  the  ground,  a  bed  of  dust  in  dry 
weather,  and  a  quagmire  after  rain.  Indeed,  so  perishable  are  the 
buildings  generally,  that  the  rains  of  each  winter  make  great  repairs 
necessary,  while  in  summer  they  crack  and  crumble  away  in  the  dry 
heat. 

The  shops  are  mere  holes  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  or  bazaars,  open 
in  front,  with  their  wares  hung  up,  or  spread  out,  before  all  passers-by. 
There  is  an  old-clothes  street  which  rivals  Houndsditch.  Saddle-bao- 
shops,  with  the  master  and  his  helpers  busy  in  what  should  be  the 
window,  sewing  fresh  stock,  or  mending  what  has  been  handed  to  them 
to  repair;  braziers,  Avith  a  fine  display  of  copper  ewers,  basins,  trays, 
and  bowls,  sold  by  weight,  the  manufacture  going  on  all  the  time, 
merrily,  in  the  open  arch  or  window,  where  the  workmen  sit  beating 
and  hammering,  cross-legged,  in  turbans  or  tarbooshes;  cooks,  engaged 
in  frying,  seething,  stewing,  in  the  open  air,  or  equall}^  open  cave,  at  a 
mud  table,  on  the  top  of  which  are  small  holes  for  charcoal  fires; 
butchers,  with  necks  and  legs  of  goat  or  mutton,  the  latter  wonderfully 
small  and  uninviting — the  heads  of  beasts  being  conspicuously  absent, 
for  no  Oriental  would  eat  them  on  an}'  account;  fruit-sellers,  with  a 
large  but  dusty  show  of  the  yield  of  Damascus  orchards  or  vegetable 
gardens;  huge  stacks  of  crockery,  neat,  but  brittle  and  unglazed  ;  any 
quantity  of  bread,  which  you  had  better  eat  without  seeing  the  process 
of  baking;  shoes  for  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca;  slippers  for  use  at  home 
or  in  the  streets,  and  pattens  to  lift  the  fair  sex  above  the  mud  or 
dust;  piles  of  wheat  in  wayside  granaries,  open  to  the  street;  carpen- 
ters busy  with  hands  and.  feet,  for  they  steady  their  work  with  their 
toes,  as  they  squat,  while  busy  also  with  their  hands;  dyers,  with  little 
vats  inside  the  open  arch,  hard  at  work  at  their  craft,  with  hands  sub- 
dued to  the  color  they  work  in;  piles  of  earthenware  jars, — succeed 
each  other  in  turn.  The  bazaars  are  simply  great  stone-arched  lanes, 
dark  enough  to  make  detection  of  faults  in  an^^thing  purchased  lament- 
ably difficult.     All  trades,  moreover,  work  more  or  less  in  the  streets, 
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SO  that  the  sides  of  the  roads  are  a  varying  picture  of  Eastern  industrj'. 
Such,  no  doubt,  was  Jerusalem  in  Bible  times,  including  those  of  our 
Lord.  Many  of  the  streets  are  roofed  over,  and  they  are  often  not 
more  than  eight  feet  broad;  but  everywhere  is  an  indescribable  air  of 
decay  and  approaching  rain.  In  the  side  streets,  the  projecting  stories 
often  nearly  touch  each  other;  the  successive  advances  on  both  sides 
propped  up  below  by  rough,  thin  poles,  bent  and  unsightly,  no  tool 
having  ever  touched  them.  Straight  lines  in  the  projecting  walls  are 
not  to  be  fonnd;  everything  looks  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  ten- 
ants themselves,  in  sublime  indifference  to  the  perpendicular  or  the 
horizontal.  Under-foot  the  condition  of  things  had  better  not  be 
described.  To  get  into  the  house  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  I 
had  to  circumnavigate  a  sea  of  horrors  which  no  one  in  a  civilized 
country  could  realize. 

Yet,  inside,  the  houses  approached  by  such  unspeakable  filth  were 
at  times  very  fine.  One,  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  long  dead,  had  a  great 
room  of  marble  inlaid  with  countless  small  mirrors  and  endless  precious 
stones;  the  snowy  white  of  the  marble  showing  these  off  to  great 
effect.  The  cost  of  such  a  chamber  must  have  been  immense. 
Another,  which  was  entered  by  an  old,  mean  door,  full  of  nails,  from  a 
street  redolent  of  something  very  different  from  the  perfumes  of  Araby 
— with  high  walls  on  each  side,  the  roughest  of  pavements,  and  the 
poorest  of  shops — was,  itself,  delightfully  clean.  A  court  paved  with 
marble  had  in  its  centre  an  octagonal  fountain,  with  tiles  round  it;  a 
lemon-tree  rich  with  fruit  rose  in  one  corner;  a  cypress  in  another; 
and  a  jessamine  clung  to  the  walls.  In  the  hall  stood  a  great  carved 
chest,  the  wardrobe  of  the  mistress  of  the  family,  which  she  had 
brought  as  a  bride.  At  the  side,  a  door,  a  step  up,  opened  into  the 
divan,  or  company  room,  with  a  stone  floor  raised  another  step,  and 
covered  with  fine  mats;  a  sofa-like  seat  built  along  both  sides,  close  to 
tlie  wall,  and  adorned  with  cushions  of  shawl-patterned  stuft",  while 
tlie  back  of  the  room  rose  still  higher,  and  had  similar  accommoda- 
tions. On  entering  such  a  chamber  visitors  take  oft'  their  shoes 
or  sli]-)})ers;  ]iartly  from  respect  to  the  host,  but  still  more  because 
praj-er  may  have  been  said  in  the  room,  making  it  holy  ground.  The 
hotise  of  the  British  Consul  was  much  more  splendid,  though  not  more 
Oriental,  Avith  the  same  laree  court  and  fountain,  but  also  arcades  of 
mnrble  ])illars,  inlaid  with  variegated  marbles  over  the  arches,  and  great 
marble  rooms.  Yet  here,  again,  the  approach  was  wretched  and  the 
outside  poor. 

A  huge  pile  of  stones,  inside  a  high  wall,  but  rising  above  it,  lay  on 
my  way  ;  it  was  a  cairn  raised  over  the  supposed  grave  of  Cain;  every 
one  casting  a  stone  on  the  heap,  in  execration  of  the  first  murderer. 
In  the  same  way,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  Hebrews  piled  stones  over 
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the  burial  place  cf  Aclian/  in  the  valley  of  Aclior,  in  the  plain  of 
Jericlio;  and  thus  they  treated  the  King  of  Ai.^  Thus,  also,  "they 
took  Absalom,  and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a 
very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him."^  So,  further,  Jeremiah,  speak- 
ing of  his  fate,  tells  us,  "they  have  cut  off  my  life  in  the  dungeon, 
and  cast  a  stone  upon  me."^  There  are  no  stately  gates  at  Damas- 
cus, as  in  Cairo  or  Jerusalem,  and  even  the  mud  walls  of  the  city 
exist  only  in  detached  portions.  Houses  are  still  built  on  these,  with 
windows  projecting,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  anyone,  even  now,  to 
escape,  as  St.  Paul  did,  by  being  let  down  in  a  basket,^  or  as  the 
spies  were  let  down  from  the  walls  of  Jericho.^  One  window  is, 
indeed,  pointed  out  as  that  from  which  St.  Paul  descended,  but  the  tra- 
dition is  worthless. 

Damascus  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  a  chief  centre  of  trade 
betvv^een  East  and  West,  and  it  still  connects  Bagdad  with  Constanti- 
nople and  Cairo,  by  its  numerous  caravans.  But  the  discovery  of  the 
sea-route  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  a  serious  blow,  not 
only  to  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  cities,  Venice  and  Genoa,  but 
also  to  that  of  Damascus,  which  had  absorbed  most  of  the  trade  with 
farther  Asia  till  this  new  path  to  the  East  was  opened.  But  if  the 
caravans  have  grown  fewer,  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  propor- 
tionately great  advance  in  traffic  with  the  West,  by  means  of  the 
French  road  opened  from  Damascus  to  Beirout.  Native  industry, 
once  famous  for  its  silks  and  arms,  is  now  almost  driven  from  the 
market  by  European  competition.  The  wares  of  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Birmingham  crowd  the  bazaars;  those  of  Germany  and 
France,  also,  are  well  represented.  But  the  decay  of  the  silk  and  arms 
manufactures  must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  Western  rivalry.  When 
the  Tartar  prince,  Timur,  took  Damascus,  in  a.d.  1400,  he  carried  away 
many  tliousand  silk-weavers  and  arm-smiths  to  Samarcand,  his  capital, 
just  as  Nebuchadnezzar  did  with  the  best  mechanics  of  all  kinds  in 
Jerusalem,  in  his  first  deportation  of  its  inhabitants.'' 

As  in  Cairo,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  most  motley  crowds 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Thick-lipped  negroes,  tattooed  Arab 
women,  Bedouins  with  fiery  eyes  and  tawny  beards,  Jews  with  sleepy 
steps  and  cowed  looks.  Damascenes  in  every  variety  of  colored  turban 
and  dress;  women  with  great  figured  veils  covering  them  all  over, 
making  the  head  look  wonderfullj^  like  that  of  a  grasshopper  or 
locust ;  and  not  a  few  people  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  natives  of  I 
know  not  what  countries — tlirong  past,  helping  one  to  imagine  how  it 
must  have  been  in  ancient  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  in  its  glory. 
Nothing  could  be  more  striking  to  a  traveller  from  the  West  than  the 

1  Josh,  vii.26.    2  Josh.  vill.  29.    3  2  Sam.  xviii.  17.    4  Lam.  lii.  53.    5  Acts  ix.  25,    6  Josh.  ii.  15. 
7  2  Kings  xxiv.  14. 
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differences  of  feature,  complexion,  and  dress.  Nearly  every  religious 
sect  has  its  own  coloi'  of  turban — blue,  white,  red,  or  green.  Mixed 
with  the  turbans  you  see  the  mortar-like  crimson  tarboosh,  or  Turk- 
ish cap,  with  its  tassel;  the  peaked  felt  headgear  of  the  dervish;  the 
"kefiyeh"  of  the  Arab,  with  its  band  of  soft  camels'- wool  rope;  the 
black  hat  of  the  Greek  clergy,  with  the  rim  at  the  top;  and  the 
broad  dark  wideawake  of  the  European.  Rich  and  poor,  in  grand 
array  or  in  humble,  on  foot  or  on  horse  or  ass,  fill  all  the  streets  and 
bazaars.  Here  a  well-fed  Moslem,  whose  turban  shows  he  has  been  to 
Mecca,  strides  on  with  slow  pride,  counting  the  beads  of  his  rosary  as 
he  goes;  yonder  is  a  band  of  thick-veiled  women,  with  colored  "izars" 
all  over  them,  completely  hiding  the  human  shape  ;  their  yellow  slip- 
pers, without  heels,  the  only  other  articles  of  dress  to  be  seen.  Now, 
a  lean  ass,  generally  very  small,  patters  by,  with  two  or  three  small 
half-naked  brown  boys  astride  it;  presently,  a  Bedouin  passes  by  on  his 
horse;  he  and  it  equally  gay  and  wild  in  their  trappings.  Everywhere 
the  tradesmen  and  mechanics  squat,  out  of  doors  or  in  the  middle  of 
their  stock — the  grocer,  for  instance,  on  some  elevation  inside  his  open 
arch,  smoking,  trading,  reading,  writing,  or  gossiping.  As  in  ancient 
Jerusalem,  each  trade  has  its  own  street  or  bazaar.  The  saddle- 
market  has  its  display  of  straps,  girths,  great  spade-like  stirrup-irons, 
huge  bits,  silver-embroidered  pistol-holsters,  and  gay  saddles  with 
peaks  before  and  behind;  the  coppersmiths  hammer  their  wares  into 
shape  in  a  quarter  of  their  own,  some  of  tlieir  great  trays  measuring 
nearly  six  feet  across;  the  second-hand  dealers  flourish  in  a  market 
given  up  to  them,  offering  everything  one  can  imagine,  like  our  marine 
stores;  the  Greek  bazaar  is  devoted  to  sellers  of  weapons,  shawls,  car- 
pets, clothing,  and  antiquities  of  which  most  were  made  yesterday; 
the  street  of  the  tailors  is  filled  w^itli  busy  knights  of  the  needle,  who 
display  in  their  shops,  or,  rather,  windowless  holes,  not  only  Eastern 
but  European  clothing,  velvet  caps,  fezzes,  white  linen  skull-caps,  and 
brightly-dyed  Persian  and  European  stockings.  The  water-pipe  sellers 
also  have  a  street  to  themselves;  some  of  their  pipes  rude  enough, 
others  gaily  decorated  on  the  long  flexible  tube,  and  mounted  with 
gold  or  silver  wire.  A  long  row  of  stalls  is  sacred  to  the  drapers ; 
another  row  to  the  booksellers,  a  very  bigoted  set,  too  proud,  in  many 
cases,  even  to  answer  an  unbeliever  who  may  ask  them  a  question 
as  to  their  stock  ;  and,  not  to  mention  others,  there  is  the  cloth  bazaar, 
where  all  the  materials  of  outside  dress  can  be  had  in  endless  variety. 
There  are  no  counters,  anywhere,  nor  does  any  customer  enter  the 
shop.  The  dealer  sits  in  wait  for  him,  reading  his  Koran  till  he  appear, 
or  smoking  a  water-pipe  hired  from  some  street-purveyor  of  such  arti- 
cles, or  repeating  his  prayers,  or  gossiping  with  his  neigiibor,  turning 
with  sublime  slowness  and  condescension  to  anyone  who  stops  to  exam- 
ine his  goods,  but  never,  or  very  rarely,  rising. 


Saladin's  Tomb.    (See  page  615.) 
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The  cabinet-makers  struck  me  as  peculiarly  skilful  in  their  art. 
Chests,  tables,  and  the  pattens  used  at  Damascus,  finely  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  lay  temptingly  before  their  recesses.  The  shoe- 
makers display  long  rows  of  sharp-pointed  slippers  and  boots,  of  soft 
red  or  yellow  leather:  the  slippers  for  women  elegantly  set  off  with 
all  kinds  of  ornament.  The  perfumery  shops  are  European  in  their 
appearance.  Barbers,  high  and  low,  abound;  in  many  cases  perform- 
ing their  rites  in  the  street,  where  you  may  see  a  grave  Moslem  sitting 
sedately  while  every  part  of  his  head  is  shaved  except  the  one  tuft  by 
which  he  is  to  be  pulled  to  his  knees,  after  death,  by  the  angel  to 
whom  he  has  to  render  an  account  of  his  life.  The  food  bazaars  are 
Avell  supplied  with  ordinary  bread,  sweet  cakes,  milk,  sugar,  coffee, 
butcher's  meat,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  season.  Not  to 
speak  of  oranges  from  Sidon  and  Joppa,  or  of  dates  from  Cairo — 
dried  figs,  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
and  apples  are  all  offered  in  abundance  as  they  ripen,  for  at  Damascus 
hardly  a  month  is  without  its  own  fruit. 

Like  Christians,  and  probably  from  having  adopted  New  Testament 
conceptions,  the  Moslem  pictures  heaven  as  having  a  great  central 
metropolis,  through  which  flows  a  river  of  crj^stal  water,  over- 
shadowed by  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  giving  off  its  irrigating  streams 
all  around.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  waterless  desert,  Damascus 
has  in  all  ages  seemed  to  the  Arabs,  and  Orientals  generally,  to  realize 
this  vision ;  nor,  as  I  have  said,  can  we  readily  conceive  the  vivid 
impression  it  creates  in  races  who,  outside  its  oasis,  know  only  of  sandy 
wastes  where  life  is  endui'ance  rather  than  enjojmient.  The  source  of 
this  contrast  is  the  river  Barada — the  Abana  of  the  story  of  Naaman^ 
— which  rises  in  the  uppermost  heights  of  the  Lebanon  chain,  and 
flows  over  the  rocky  plateau  between  the  giant  mass  of  Hei-mon  and  the 
main  body  of  the  mountains,  to  the  north.  Streams  from  both  sides 
fall  into  it  on  its  way,  as  it  glides  on  towards  the  east,  where  the  land 
is  low  and  open,  receiving  still  more  tributaries  on  its  course,  and 
itself  dividing  into  numerous  natural  and  artificial  arms.  These,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  afterwards  reunite,  and  the  whole  stream  finally 
loses  itself  in  a  marshy  tract,  interspersed  with  lakes,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  great  desert.  Some  miles  farther  south,  a  smaller  river, 
rising  in  Lebanon,  flows  to  the  east,  gathering  on  its  way  numerous 
streams  from  both  sides,  and  finally  vanishes  in  another  swampy  lake, 
south  of  that  in  which  the  Abana,  or  Amana,  is  lost.  This  is  the 
Pharpar,  Naaman's  second  river.2  The  wide  plain  watered  by  this 
network  of  rivulets  and  by  these  two  main  arteries,  is  the  "Damascus 
Country;"  and,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  this  fulness  of  water- 
supply  turns  into  "  a  garden  of  God"  what  would,  otherwise,  be  only  a 

1  2  Kings  V.  12.    2  2  Kings  V.  12. 
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part  of  the  great  Sj^rian  desert.  Ricli  in  any  country,  such  a  I'egion  is 
beyond  the  praise  of  words  in  the  thirsty  East,  and  hence,  in  all  ages, 
Damascus — built  on  one  of  the  main  streams  of  the  Abana — has  with- 
stood all  vicissitudes,  and  it  is  still  the  busy  hive  of  perhaps  150,000 
inhabitants,  although  in  past  ages  it  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed. 
The  Damascenes  are  proud  in  the  extreme  of  their  rivers  and  of  a 
remotely  ancient  system  of  irrigation  connected  with  them,  which  pro- 
vides every  house  with  running  water,  and,  according  to  local  tradi- 
tion, existed  before  the  city  itself  was  built.  It  is  easy  therefore,  to 
understand  the  haughty  outburst  of  Naaman,  "Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  Avaters  of  Israel ?''i 

Damascus  lies  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  is  cut  oft' from 
the  cool  sea  wind  by  chains  of  mountains,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  open  to  the  burning  air  of  the  desert.  Its  damp  atmosphere,  more- 
over, especially  after  sunset,  exposes  it  to  fevers.  In  winter  it  is  some- 
times cold;  snow  being  not  unknown,  while  fuel  is  scarce.  Great 
mounds  of  dung  stretch  along  outside  the  city  wall,  to  be  used  as  fuel 
for  heating  baths  and  ovens,  showing  that  wood  is  not  to  be  easily  had. 
In  the  height  of  summer,  the  prevalent  uncleanness  of  the  streets,  as 
well  as  the  decay  of  vegetation,  poisons  the  air  with  miasma;  the  ser- 
vices of  hordes  of  town  dogs,  which  eat  up  all  kinds  of  carrion  and 
garbage,  alone  preventing  a  periodical  visit  of  the  plague. 

There  are  various  '"quarters"  in  the  citj^,  as  in  other  Oriental  towns. 
That  of  the  Jews  still  lies,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  near  "the 
street  which  is  call  Straight," ^  originally  a  noble  avenue,  with  a  broad 
road  in  the  middle,  and  a  line  of  portico,  like  that  of  the  Rue  Rivoli 
in  Paris,  at  each  side.  Now,  however,  only  the  portico  on  one  side  is 
open  ;  the  remainder  being  covered  with  houses  or  otherwise  enclosed, 
although  the  great  triple  gate  at  one  end  of  the  street  shows  the  origi- 
nal design.  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  Jews"  quarter,  though  mean 
enough  externally,  are  wonderfully  fine  within.  One  of  them  showed 
what  the  mansion  of  a  rich  Oriental  is  like,  better  even  than  the  rich 
houses  I  had  already  seen.  At  the  outer  entrance,  a  doorkeeper  had 
his  quarters,  opening  the  wooden  gate  only  after  repeated  knockings, 
like  the  porter  who  watches  the  gate  in  the  parable  of  our  Lord.^  The 
court,  when  entrance  was  finally  gained,  proved  to  be  paved  with 
polished  slabs  of  basalt,  marble,  and  other  costly  stones.  A  fountain, 
and  a  flowing  stream,  with  shrubs  and  trees,  cooled  the  air.  Round 
the  open  space  rose  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  beautifully  adorned  with 
sculpture,  but,  fine  as  they  were,  they  were  altogether  transcended  by 
the  interior.  Mirrors,  marble  pillars,  arabesques,  and  mother-of-pearl 
attracted  in  turn;  the  ceiling,  of  fine  wood,  as  high  as  that  of  many  a 

1  Tlie  Abana  is  further  noticed  in  Canticles,  where  we  read  of  the  "top  of  A7nana"  that  is, 
the  mountain  in  Anti-Lebanon  from  which  the  river  springs.    2  Acts  ix.  IL    3  Mark  xiii.  34. 


I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel :  he 
shall  grow  as  tlie  lily,  and  cast  forth  his 
roots  as  Lebanon.  His  branches  shall 
spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as.  the 
olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon. 

They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow 
shall  return  ;  they  shall  revive  as  the 
corn,  and  grow  as  the  vine :  the  scent 
thereof  sliall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 

Ephraim  shall  sa}%  What  have  I  to  do 
any  more  with  idols  ?  I  have  heard  him 
and  observed  him  :  I  am  like  a  green  fir 
tree. — Hosea  xiv.  5-S 


CAFE  ON  A  STREET  OF  LEBANON.    (See  page  616.) 
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village  church,  was  richly  gilded.  Like  the  poor  mud  huts  outside 
the  city,  the  show  chamber  was  divided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  por- 
tion. A  stream  of  crystal  water  murmurs  through  the  under  half  in 
many  houses,  though  it  was  absent  in  this  one.  Two  or  three  marble 
steps  led  up  to  the  cliief  seats.  Costly  carpets  were  spread  over  the 
floor,  and  a  divan,  covered  with  silken  cushions,  ran  along  three  sides 
of  the  wall.  The  "chief  room"  in  such  mansions  often  consists  of 
three  halls;  that  is,  of  a  covered  room  at  each  side,  and  a  wide  open 
space  between,  forming,  together,  one  side  of  the  hollow  square  of  the 
entire  house.  On  the  flat  roof,  which  is  protected  by  a  strong  breast- 
work, it  is  very  common  to  sleep  in  the  heat  of  summer,  steps  leading 
up  to  this  retreat  from  the  outer  court,  and  often,  also,  I'rom  witliin  the 
mansion. 

The  contrast  between  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  mei'chants  and  the 
buildings  of  the  Christian  quarter  is  great.  Looking  over  the  latter 
from  an  elevated  position,  one  sees  from  the  ruins  of  churches,  monas- 
teries, streets,  and  rows  of  mansions,  which,  nearly  fifty  yeai's  ago,  lay 
in  hideous  confusion,  that  it  has  by  no  means  even  yet  regained  the 
prosperity  that  formerly  marked  it.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1860,  the 
Mahommedan  rabble,  stirred  up  by  the  chiefs  of  their  faith,  broke 
loose  on  the  Christian  population  and  massacred  more  than  8,000  of 
them.  Twelve  churches,  various  monasteries,  and  nearly  4,000  houses 
were  destroyed  in  the  outbreak;  the  pillars  of  the  great  Greek  church 
being  actually  broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  wild  fury  of  the  mob. 
Outside  the  city,  a  low,  whitewashed,  square  building  at  the  roadside, 
with  no  windows,  but  only  a  door  and  one  or  two  small  square  holes 
in  the  walls,  contains  all  that  is  left  of  the  victims.  Bits  of  biers, 
clothing,  and  the  Avreck  of  human  bodies  are  still  to  be  seen  when  one 
looks  in,  and,  even  yet,  the  stench  of  corruption  is  overpowering.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  horrible  as  that  charnel-house.  Fanaticism  has 
not  actually  broken  out  since,  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  shown 
only  too  plainly  by  their  firing  at  the  walls  of  Christian  tombs,  when- 
ever they  get  a  chance. 

There  are  very  few  fine  buildings  in  Damascus ;  the  great  mosque, 
indeed,  is  the  only  one  worth  seeing.  Originally  a  Christian  church, 
as  early  as  a.d.  400,  the  ground  was  seized  by  the  Moslems  soon  after 
their  conquest  of  Syria,  and  the  church  having  been  in  great  measure 
pulled  down,  the  mosque,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Mahommedan  world,  was  raised  in  its  place,  only  small  parts  of  the 
oiiginal  building  being  left.  One  of  these,  the  top  of  the  great  gate, 
is  still  to  be  seen,  by  clambering  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  booths  in  the 
bazaar  of  the  booksellers;  the  rich  carving  showing  how  magnificent 
the  whole  structure  must  have  been.  Over  the  gate — that  is,  over 
what  is  seen  of  it — there  runs,  in  Greek,  on  a  level  with  the  flat  roofs 
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of  the  bazaar  shops,  the  touching  legend  so  bitterly  falsified  in  this 
particular  instance:  "His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
His  dominion  endureth  from  generation  to  generation."  But  we  may 
safely  take  it  as  a  prophecy,  in  this  case,  of  the  future  resuiTcction  of 
Christianity  from  the  grave  in  which  it  has  so  long  lain  buried  in 
Damascus,  for  the  words  must  some  day  come  true! 

One  of  the  present  gates  of  the  mosque  is  so  heavy  that  it  takes  five 
men  to  open  or  shut  it,  and  everything  else  is  on  the  same  scale. 
"Wonderful  mosaics  look  down  from  the  walls;  wood-carving  of  the 
finest  abounds,  and  the  great  pillars  look  grand,  in  spite  of  their 
drapery  of  whitewash.  The  plan  of  the  mosque  is  that  of  a  basilica, 
or  ancient  Christian  church:  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  formed  by  two 
rows  of  pillars,  and  a  transept  with  four  massive  pillarsof  colored  mar- 
ble. The  dome  towers  high  aloft,  but,  like  everything  around,  it  is  in 
a  state  of  decay.  On  the  south  side  is  a  row  of  arched  windows,  filled 
with  beautiful  stained  glass,  and  beneath  these  are  pi'ayer-niches, 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Mecca.  But  the  great  gate  still  shows  the 
Christian  origin  of  the  whole  vast  fabric,  for  on  it  you  may  see  a  chalice 
and  paten,  in  bronze.  In  its  glory,  the  mosque  must  have  been  very 
fine.  Tiie  Khalif  el  Welid,  by  whom  it  was  built,  adorned  its  interior 
with  a  lavish  hand,  studding  it  with  columns  of  granite,  syenite,  marble, 
and  porphyry,  brought  to  Damascus  at  a  huge  cost.  Much,  however, 
of  the  early  splendor  is  gone.  The  original  gigantic  cupola  was  burnt; 
the  present  one  being  an  inferior  restoration.  The  first  pavement  was 
of  mosaic,  the  work  of  a  Byzantine  artist.  Seventy-four  stained  glass 
windows  threw  a  rich  dim  light  over  the  aisles  and  nave.  Great  hos- 
pices were  built  round  the  walls,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  countless 
pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  spot,  and  the  ritual  of  worship  increased 
in  splendor  with  the  fame  of  the  sanctuary.  The  mosque  soon  became 
a  place  where  prayer  never  ceased.  The  reading  of  the  Koran,  and 
supplication,  says  an  Arabic  chronicler  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were 
never  intermitted,  either  by  day  or  by  night;  600  orthodox  Moslems 
being  paid  for  constant  attendance,  that  an  audience  should  never  be 
wanting.  A  single  prayer  in  this  mosque  was  affirmed  to  be  worth 
more  than  thirty  thousand  elsewhere;  the  place  being  so  holy  that 
Allah  would  preserve  it  forty  years  after  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
destroyed,  that  men  might  still  pray  to  him  in  it. 

Damascus  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  the  place  where  Abra- 
ham bouoht  the  slave  whom  he  made  his  steward.^  It  is  said  that 
the  ])atriarch,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  tribe,  made  himself 
master  of  the  then  feeble  town,  but  this  may  be  only  an  unfounded 
tradition.  We  next  hear  of  the  city  when  the  "Syrians  of  Damascus 
came  to  succor  Iladadezer,  king  of  Zobah,"  in  the  reign  of  David,  who 

1  Qep.  M,  2, 
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soon  after  defeated  their  army  and  made  himself  master  of  their  terri- 
tory,^ putting  "garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus,"  and  I'eceiving  tribute 
from  it.  But  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long,  for  a  revolt  under 
one  Rezin  seems  to  have  re-established  the  independence  of  Syria,  in 
the  days  of  Solomon.^  The  feud  thus  early  begun  between  Damascus 
and  Israel  continued  till  the  Syrian  capital  was  finally  taken  by 
Assyria;  the  history  both  of  the  Ten  Tribes  and  of  Judah  being 
greatly  occupied  with  the  invasions  of  their  territory  by  the  relentless 
Syrian  foe.  One  inroad  took  place  under  Baasha,  the  northern  king- 
dom beino-  then  assailed;  while  under  Omri  it  was  so  weakened  that 
the  Damascenes  obtained  the  right  of  opening  a  trade  quarter  m 
Samaria.^  Benhadad  II.,  pusliing  matters  still  further,  actually 
beseiged  Samaria  under  Ahab,  but  was  in  the  end  forced  to  become  for 
a  time  that  king's  dependent.^  Thi-ee  3^ears  later,  however,  Ahab 
met  his  death  while  besieging  Ramotli  Gilead,  which  had  not  been 
yielded  to  him,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  under  the  treaty.^  Under 
Ilazael,  Sja'ia  once  more  "oppressed  Israel  greatly,"  the  king  extend- 
ing his  inroads  over  Judah  also.^  For  a  time,  after  this,  victory  fol- 
lowed the  Hebrews,  but  in  the  end,  Pul,  of  Assyria,  took  Damascus 
and  closed  the  struoo-le. 

Mahommedanisni   is   nowhere    more   bigoted    than   in   Damascus : 
hence  missionary  work  makes  little  ap]')arent  progress  in  winning  con- 
verts from  that  faith,  though  I  was  told  that  some  had  secretly  become 
Christians.     But  such  proselytes  are  of  little  worth,  even  if  they  really 
exist,  for  if  a  man  has  not  the  courage  to  confess  his  faith,  he  helps 
error  rather  than  the  truth  he  claims  to  have  embraced.     Much,  how- 
ever, is  being  done  in  the  city.     The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has 
two  missionaries,  wdth,  I  understood,  seventy  communicants,  but  not 
from  among  the  Moslems;  and  it  also  has  schools  in  Damascus  and 
the  villages  round  it.     A  Bedouin  Mission,  under  the  Church  ^lission- 
ary  Society,  cares  for  the  Arabs  of  the  Ilaurun ;  its  admirable  agent, 
the  Eev.  W.  F.  Connor,  by  his  arduous  journeys  from  camp  to  camp, 
over  a  great  district,  amidst  much  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  and  with 
great  self-denial  alike  in  food  and  lodging,  helping  to  bring  before  us 
ieatures  of  the  early  efforts  of  Christianity  in  these  very  regions,  when 
the  Church  was  scattered  abroad  everywhere,  preaching  the  Gospel.'^ 
There  are  also  a  Jews'  Mission,  with  a  large  Sundaj^-school ;  a  Medical 
]\[ission  from  tlie  Edinburgh  Society  for  such  work  ;  a  vigorous  branch 
of  the  British  Syrian  school  organization,  with  150  girls  under  instruc- 
tion ;  and  a  Blind  Scliool,  Avith  forty-five  poor  little  sightless  scholars. 
There  is,  besides,  a  boys'  school,  with  an  attendance  of  135.     Good  is 
thus  being  done,  beyond  question. 

1  2  Sam.  viii.  .^,  6:  1  Chron.  xviii.  5,  6.  2  1  Kings  xi.  23—25.  3  1  Kings  xv.  19.  20;  xx.  34. 
4  1  Kings  XX.  13— ?4.  5  1  Kings  xxii.  i— 4, 15—37.  6  £  Kings  viii.  28,  29;  x.  32,  33;  xii.  17,  18:  Amos 
vi.  1,  2.    7  Acts  viii.  4  . 
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The  view  of  Damascus  from  any  lofty  roof  in  the  city  is  very  strik- 
ing. A  vast  sea  of  low,  flat-roofed  houses,  with  innumerable  small 
domes  rising  from  them  like  so  many  bubbles,  stretches  out  on  every 
side,  the  minarets  and  cupolas  of  nearly  200  mosques  standing  up 
from  among  them.  Round  this  human  hive  a  broad  band  of  green 
marks  the  far-famed  gardens,  which,  however,  are  very  different  from 
our  beautifully  kept  grounds;  owing  much  more  to  nature  than  to 
either  art  or  care.  In  the  distance,  to  the  Avest,  the  silver  head  of  Her- 
mon  glitters  in  the  upper  sky.  To  the  north  rise  frightfully  desolate 
and  barren  mountains,  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  laughing  fertility  of  the 
plain  at  their  feet.  Eastwards,  there  stretches  out  beyond  the  horizon 
a  great  plain,  alternating  in  tracts  of  luscious  meadow,  rich  corn-field, 
and  stony  pasture.  At  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills,  on  a  site  higher 
than  that  of  Damascus,  the  rich  suburb,  Salahiyeh,  attracts  the  eye  : 
a  favorite  resort  in  summer  for  the  richer  classes  of  the  city,  when  the 
heat  makes  removal  desirable  alike  for  health  and  comfort. 

With  all  the  neglect  of  which  they  show  signs,  the  gardens,  in  such 
regions,  are  a  wonderful  attraction,  with  their  many  spots  of  romantic 
beautv,  where  nature  has  its  own  way  and  water  is  abundant.  You 
come  in  one  place  upon  a  broad  stream,  embowered  in  green,  with  a 
verdant  island  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  crowned  by  a 
mill.  Farther  on,  part  of  the  stream  rushes  along  in  a  deeper  bed  ;  else- 
where, another  arm  of  the  river  flows  gently  beneath  bending  trees. 
Over  the  banks  there  is,  it  may  be,  a  balcony  projecting  from  some 
suburban  house  or  mansion,  a  lounging-place  where  coftee  and  nar- 
gilehs  beguile  the  afternoon.  The  charm  of  such  a  retreat  in  the  dry, 
fiery  summer  may  be  imagined.  The  Moslem  thinks  he  realizes,  in 
these  many  colored  groves  and  shining  waters,  the  ideal  of  paradise  in 
the  Koran,  as  a  place  of  shad}^  trees  overhanging  crystal  streams;  and, 
very  possiblv,  the  imagery  of  Mahomet  was  drawn  from  the  sights 
that  met  him  round  Damascus,  for  they  are  nowhere  else  to  be  seen. 
But  the  paradise  is  only  an  earthly  one,  for  in  the  summer  time,  when 
its  coolness  and  beauty  are  of  greatest  value,  the  moist  air  is  filled  with 
countless  stinging  insects.  Fevers,  also,  and  other  maladies  are  more 
plentiful  than  elsewhere.  Hence  Europeans,  as  far  as  possible,  leave 
the  city  in  the  hot  months,  and  seek  a  home  in  the  mountains,  as  is 
also  done  at  Beirout.  Yet  there  are  few  places  in  the  world  so  famous 
for  fruit  as  this  region.  Here  flourish  ajmcots,  cherries,  almonds, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  pistachio-nuts, 
olives,  citrons,  and  magnificent  grapes,  of  which  latter  is  made  a  wine 
much  prized  throughout  Syria.  Eight  larger  arms  of  the  Abana  flow 
through  the  plain  west  of  the  city,  and  there  are,  besides,  many  noble 
springs  which  burst  from  the  ground  at  difterent  parts. 

Before   leaving   Damascus  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Saladin, 


The  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  pos- 
sess it ;  tlie  owl  also  and  tlie  raven  shall 
dwell  in  it  :  and  he  shall  !st retell  out  upon 
it  the  line  of  conl'usiun,  and  the  stones  of 
emptiness. 

The  Avikl  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also 
meet  with  tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  island, 
and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow  ;  the 
screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find 
for  lierself  a  place  of  rest. 

There  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest, 
and  lay  and  hatch,  and  gather  luider  her 
shadow  :  there  shall  the  vulture  also  be 
gathered,  ever}'  one  with  her  mate. — 
Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  14.  15. 

In  all  your  dwelling-places  the'  cities 
shall  be  laid  waste,  and  the  high  places 
shall  be  desolate  ;  that  your  altars  may 
be  laid  waste  and  made  desolate,  and 
your  idols  may  be  broken  and  cease,  and 
your  imaL;es  may  be  cut  down,  and  your 
works  m;iv  be  abolished. — Eze.  vi.  (5. 
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which  I  was  able  to  see  through  the  influence  of  some  friends.  It 
stands  in  a  paved  court  near  the  great  mosque,  in  a  detached  building, 
neglected  and  in  very  bad  repair.  Inside  a  moderately-sized  chamber 
stood  a  raised  tomb,  very  simple,  built  of  inlaid  slabs  of  marble ;  the 
whole  about  five  feet  high,  with  raised  stones  at  each  end  ;  a  iiuge 
green  turban  crowning  that- at  the  head.  The  old  turban,  they  said, 
was  underneath,  but  fresh  swathings  being  added  as  each  earlier  one 
decays,  the  whole  has  now  come  to  a  vast  circumference.  x\t  the  side 
of  Saladin's  modest  resting-place  was  that  of  his  most  famous  general, 
but  this  tomb  was  still  in  the  humble  original  wood,  now  nearly  900 
years  old.i  On  this  also,  at  the  head,  rested  a  huge  green  turban. 
Such  was  all  that  remained  of  the  glory  of  the  favorite  lieutenant  of 
the  great  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  and  of  that  Sultan  him- 
self, the  destroyer  of  the  Christian  empire  of  Palestine,  but  the  most 
chivalrous  of  foes.  The  mouldered  form  that  lay  so  near  me  had  once 
led  a  victorious  army  into  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and 
Jerusalem,  and  had  received  the  swords  of  the  captive  knights  and 
princes  of  Christendom,  after  the  great  battle  of  liattin.  Once  the 
glory  of  Islam  and  the  equal  foe  of  the  mightiest  kings,  a  lonely  tomb 
now  holds  all  his  greatness!  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  grand 
lines  on  Hannibal's  glory  in  life  and  nothingness  in  death,  in  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

BAALBEK    AND   THE   CEDARS   OF   LEBANON". 

Before  leaving  Damascus  a  curious  illustration  of  the  cost  of  war 
crossed  my  way.  A  British  hussar  officer  accompanied  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon  arrived  at  tlie  hotel,  on  a  mission  to  the  city  to  purchase  300 
horses  for  the  force  in  the  Soudan  sent  to  rescue  General  Gordon.  From 
Damascus  they  were  going  to  Barbary,  on  the  same  errand,  and  they 
asked  my  friend  the  army  surgeon  to  go  with  them.  I  afterwards 
found  that  a  great  number  of  the  students  of  the  American  College  at 
Beirout  had  been  ajDpointed  interpreters  for  our  troops,  and  were  away 
with  them  on  the  weary  ascent  of  the  Nile  towards  Khartoum! 

The  diligence  from  Damascus  to  the  coast  started  at  half-past  four 
in  the  morning,  long  before  daylight.  We  were  tired  of  tents,  our 
experience  in  the  entomological  direction  having  been  very  unpleasant. 

1  Saladin  v.as  born  about  1137,  and  died  in  1193,  being  only  fifty-six. 
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The  road  was  excellent:  tlie  diligence  horrible.  I  was  perched  aloft 
behind  the  driver,  with  two  companions,  in  a  space  which  could 
scarcely  by  any  squeezing  hold  three.  My  companion  had  a  seat 
inside,  looking  out  through  a  window  in  front  at  the  horses'  tails.  It 
was  delightful,  however,  to  sit,  after  the  weariness  of  long  weeks  on 
horseback  at  a  walk;  and  the  rate  at  which  we  swept  on  kept  one  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  novelty  in  the  landscape,  after  light  had  revealed 
the  country  round.  The  journey  for  five  hours  was  up  and  down  the 
long  slopes  of  Lebanon,  which  rose  and  fell  in  seemingly  endless  suc- 
cession. How  far  the  road  is  above  the  sea  at  its  highest  point,  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  certainly  climbs  thousands  of  feet.  Six  horses,  or 
horses  and  mules,  dragged  us  upwards,  very  rarely  ceasing  to  trot  at  a 
good  rate.  It  was  curious,  as  the  day  went  on,  to  see  European 
agency  at  various  points — watering-carts,  rollers  to  crush  the  stones 
on  the  road  into  smoothness,  and  wheelbarrows  to  carry  material 
hither  or  thitlier.  The  stations  were  well  built  of  stone,  but  there  was 
no  provision  for  refreshment.  The  driver  faced  the  cold  in  a  fur  coat 
and  manifold  wrappings;  and  his  assistant,  at  his  side,  covered  his 
head  with  a  "kefiyeli"  and  placidly  slept,  snug  in  coat  over  coat. 

Our  goal,  on  the  way  to  Baalek,  was  Shtora,  a  small  village  in  the 
magnificent  plain  that  runs  up  between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon. 
At  a  small  station-house  at  the  roadside,  a  Montenegrin  host  offered 
refreshments  prepared  by  his  wife,  a  Greek ;  and  to  make  the  spot  still 
more  cosmopolitan,  our  fellow-guests  were  a  German  and  his  wife  from 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  in  business.  Sheep  must  be  abund- 
ant at  Shtora,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  huge  array  of  stewed  sheep's 
kidneys  served  at  dinner:  the  one  but  ample  dish.  Fruit,  and  wine 
afterwards,  completed  the  meal. 

The  Bekaa,  or  "the  Cleft,"  as  the  broad  valley  on  the  edge  of  which 
Shtora  lies,  close  under  the  western  hills,  is  called,  is  a  broad  plain, 
known  anciently  as  Coele-Syria,  or  "Hollow  Syria."  In  ages  long 
past  every  part  of  this  magnificent  sweep  of  country,  and  far  up  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  it,  was  richly  cultivated ;  and  it  is  still  at 
many  ])arts  green  with  crops,  or  rich  with  vineyards  and  gardens, 
though  the  population  is  not  sufficient  to  use  more  than  a  small  space 
of  its  wide  surface.  The  road  to  Baalbek,  simply  a  track  with  no 
artificial  improvement,  runs  to  the  north  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
some  of  which,  on  both  sides,  rise  into  magnificent  mountains.  Our 
conveyance  was  a  wretched  affair,  with  seats  of  American  cloth,  so 
nnrrow  and  smooth  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  one's  seat  on 
them,  and  the  two  sides  so  close  together  that  they  could  only  have 
been  occupied  by  passengers  fitting  their  knees  into  each  other,  like 
tlie  teeth  of  two  combs.  Lnckih^  there  was  only  one  other  passenger 
besides  the  doctor  and  myself,  so  that  this  trouble  was  escaped.     The 
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roof  barelj  allowed  us  to  sit  up  straight,  but  we  could  lean  to  one 
side.  Had  there  been  six  travellers,  as  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  times, 
figs  in  a  box  would  not  have  been  packed  more  closely  than  we  should 
have  been.  Flat-roofed  villages,  chiefly  built  of  stone,  with  great 
cattle-houses,  brightened  the  slopes  at  intervals.  Stems  of  vines 
trained  along  the  ground,  but  not  yet  budding,  spoke  of  future  grape 
gatliering;  orchards  of  apricots,  peaches,  figs,  pears,  and  many  other 
fruit-trees  abounded ;  brooks  rushed  down  the  hills,  or  flowed  peace- 
fully on  their  course  to  the  Litany  through  fields  which  they  fertilized; 
shining  in  great  bends  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  men  were 
soberly  dressed  in  jackets  and  baggy  trousers;  but  the  women  were 
like  so  many  tulips  in  their  brightness  and  variety  of  color. 

The  driver,  a  mere  lad,  showed  himself  an  adept  at  roguery.  On 
changing  horses  he  flatly  refused  to  take  us  any  farther  without  a 
present  of  quite  a  sum  of  money,  and  we  were  ultimately  forced  to 
give  it,  but  he  paid  dearl^^  for  his  cleverness.  The  teacher  of  the 
American  school  at  Baalbek,  hearing  of  the  swindle,  begged  us  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Turkish  kadi,  who  gave  us  speedy  redress.  Summon- 
ing before  him  the  re}iresentative  of  the  omnibus,  who  lived  in  the 
village,  he  made  him,  then  and  there,  refund  us  what  had  been  charged 
beyond  the  legal  fare:  a  matter  of  joy  to  the  schoolmaster,  to  whom 
we  handed  it  over  as  our  subscription  to  his  Mission. 

It  was  afternoon  before  we  drew  up  at  Baalbek,  after  stopping  a 
short  distance  from  it  to  look  at  a  circular  "  well,"  or  place  of  prayer, 
with  polished  red  granite  columns  carried  off  from  the  ancient  temple. 
No  interest  attaches  to  this  confused  theft  from  antiquity.  "The  Vic- 
toria Hotel,"  at  which  we  rested,  is  clean  and  comfortable  enough 
when  you  get  into  your  bedroom,  but  the  entrance  is  like  that  of  a 
stable-yard.  Clean  beds  and  good  plain  fare,  however,  left  no  ground 
for  complaint,  especially  as  the  charges  were  moderate.  We  were  at 
last  at  Heliopolis,  or  Baalbek,  famous  from  the  remotest  ages  for 
its  temples,  as  one  sees  in  the  tract  on  "The  Syrian  Goddess," 
attributed  to  Lucian.  Lofty  pillars,  proclaiming  its  situation,  are  seen 
from  a  great  distance,  standing  on  higher  ground  than  the  plain.  The 
great  ruins  are  to  the  west  of  the  present  village  of  Baalbek,  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  Their  special  glory  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Grecian  art  has  here,  in  a  way  quite  unique,  imitated  the 
colossal  scale  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egvpt,  and  yet  has  im- 
pressed on  the  whole  the  stamp  of  free,  all-constraining  genius.  Eows 
of  pillars,  of  huge  girth  and  height,  tower  upwards  in  consummate 
elegance  of  proportion,  seeming  slender  and  graceful  in  their  loftiness, 
and  bearing  Corinthian  capitals,  exquisitely  carved,  which  look  deli- 
cate as  those  of  Greece.  Yet  two  men  cannot  make  their  arms  meet 
round  the  columns,  and   the  capitals  are  more  than  seven  feet  across. 
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Witli  the  mouldings  below,  the  colonnade  rises  to  the  height  of 
seventj^-six  feet.  The  ruins  extend  over  a  vast  space,  which  is  well- 
nigh  covered  with  fragments  of  huge  pillars,  or  even  whole  ones, 
gigantic  architraves  and  plinths,  each  carved  with  the  most  elaborate 
finish,  and  great  hewn  stones.  Earthquakes  have  borne  the  chief  part 
in  bringing  about  this  destruction,  but  barbarism  also  has  lent  its  hand. 
Great  holes  are  to  be  seen  in  many  pillars,  where  the  natives  have  cut 
out  the  clamps  which  held  the  different  stones  together;  the  iron  and 
lead  being  of  supreme  value  in  their  eyes.  The  pillars  would  be  won- 
derful even  if  they  rested  on  a  natural  surface,  but  it  is  still  more 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  whole  series  of  temples  is  built  on  an  arti- 
ficial platform,  so  high  that  the  colossal  archways  and  substructures 
beneath,  of  themselves  excite  admiration. 

The  portico  of  the  great  temple  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  ruins,  and 
must  have  been  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  as  its  floor  is  nearly 
twenty  feet  above  the  orchards  below.  It  is  thirty-six  feet  in  width, 
and  had,  originally,  twelve  columns  before  it;  the  bases  remaining  of 
two  of  them  record  that  the  temple  was  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  138  to  a.d.  161,  and  by  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus,  who  was  married  to  him  about  a.d. 
175,  and  ended  her  days  in  a.d.  217  by  starving  herself  to  death!  A 
poor  exit  for  one  who  had  been  empress  of  the  world  for  more  than 
forty  years!  Passing  through  this  portico,  you  enter  a  six-sided 
court,  sixty-five  yards  long  and  about  eighty-three  yards  wide,  more 
or  less  in  ruin.  From  this  you  pass  into  the  great  court  of  the  temple, 
147  yards  long  and  123  yards  wide;  its  walls  elaborately  ornamented, 
though  in  an  inferior  style  to  some  other  parts,  having  been  built  later. 
Chambers  open  at  many  points — once  the  cells  of  priests  and  the  store- 
houses of  the  sanctuary;  all  richly  ornamented.  Before  these  stood 
rows  of  pillars;  some  of  them  of  syenite,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  long 
since  fallen;  their  v/reck  lying  about,  or  buried  in  the  deep  rubbish. 
Bej^ond  this  great  court,  which  of  course  was  never  roofed,  stood  the 
chief  temple;  but  of  this  little  now  remains.  The  six  huge  columns, 
seen  long  before  reaching  Baalbek,  are,  indeed,  all  that  is  left  of  it. 
Nineteen  such  pillars  once  rose  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and  ten  at 
each  end,  many  of  them  still  lying  around  in  melancholy  ruin.  The 
sanctuary  they  surrounded  stood  on  a  basement  fifty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain,  but  even  its  shape  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

Distinct  from  the  great  edifice,  another  temple,  smaller  in  size  but 
wonderful  in  its  architecture,  stands  a  little  to  the  south-east,  the  far- 
famed  Temple  of  the  Sun.  It  has  no  court,  and  rises  from  a  platform 
of  its  own,  ascended  in  old  times  by  a  staircase  from  the  plain  below. 
Like  the  larger  ruin,  it  was  once  surrounded  by  fine  pillars,  fifteen  on 
each  side,  and  eight  at  each  endj  but  only  a  few  remains  of  these  sur- 
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vive.  A  gorgeous  ceiling  of  carved  stone  once  united  this  grand 
arcade,  all  round,  with  the  temple;  but  it  is,  of  course,  gone,  although 
its  beautv  may  be  imagined  from  huge  fragments  strewn  on  tlie 
ground.  The  great  gateway  is  famous  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
remains  of  antiquity.  Door-posts  and  lintel,  alike,  are  huge  monoliths, 
carved  elaborately  with  the  most  charming  skill.  Overhead,  a  gigantic 
mass  from  the  centre  of  the  lintel,  fractured  by  its  own  enormous 
weight  or  by  lightning  as  long  ago  as  1659,  hung  down,  till  lately,  as 
if  about  to  fall,  nothing  holding  it  in  its  place  save  a  slight  bulge  at  its 
upper  side;  but  this  Damocles'  sword  has  now,  after  more  than  200 
years,  been  supported  by  an  unsightly  shaft  of  masonry,  built  by  the 
Turks,  under  pressure  from  the  traveller  Burton,  recently  our  consul  at 
Damascus.  A  great  pillar  at  each  side  of  this  gateway  contained  a 
winding  stair,  by  which  to  reach  the  top  of  the  building,  but  one  of 
the  two  flights  is  now  gone,  and  the  other  is  partially  in  ruins. 

The  open  area  inside  is  no  less  elaborately  ornamented  than  the 
magnificent  entrance,  twelve  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  adorning  the 
sides,  w^iile  the  spaces  between  them  are  set  off  with  finely-carved 
niches,  orioinally  filled  with  statues.  At  the  far  end  Avas  once  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  which  had  been  roofed  over  with  great  stones,  two 
immense  pillars  supporting  the  heavy  weight,  as  seen  by  their  frag- 
ments still  lying  about.  Three  arches  had  reached  across  as  a  screen, 
and  between  the  pillars  had  risen  a  stone  dais,  the  base  from  which 
these  arches  sprang,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  carved  with  figures 
playing  instruments.  A  statue  twelve  feet  high,  now  in  Constanti- 
nople, stood  on  this  dais.  Round  the  bends  of  the  niches  and  blind 
windows  on  the  Avails  are  Avreaths  of  fruits;  here  grapes,  there  acorns, 
yonder  figs;  but  it  is  striking  to  notice  that  some  of  the  window-like 
niches  have  never  been  finished,  the  carAnng  to  complete  them  not 
ha  vino:  been  added.  Arches,  from  the  Avail,  bend  over  towards  those 
Avhich  faced  the  spectators — perhaps  to  bear  up  a  gallery  for  some 
special  purpose;  and  beneath  the  dais  are  four  chambers,  built  for 
Avhat  ends  I  knoAV  not.  How  grand  the  Avhole  must  have  been,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Corinthian  capital  of  one  fallen  pillar 
measures  nearly  seventeen  feet  in  circumference. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  great  temple  seem  to  me  almost  as  Avonder- 
ful  as  the  marvellous  structure  above  them.  The  temple,  Avith  its 
throngs  of  Avorshippers,  rested  Avith  all  its  incalculable  weight  on  a 
series  of  substructions,  through  Avhicli  one  Avanders  as  through  the 
stone  arches  of  huge  bazaars,  Avhicli  branch  out  in  CA^ery  direction. 
Indeed,  the  seen  bore  but  a  modest  proportion  to  the  unseen,  just  as  in 
the  great  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  ISTor  is  the  size  of  the  stones  in  the 
outer  enclosing  Avail,  Avhich  shut  in  all  the  magnificence  of  Baalbek, 
less  amazing.     At  one  place  this  Avail  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  contains 
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nine  stoiies,  each  about  thirty  feet  long.  These,  however,  seem  noth- 
ing compared  to  three  others  in  the  western  wall — perhaps  the  largest 
stones  ever  used  in  building.  One  is  sixty-four  feet  long,  and  the 
shortest  of  the  three  is  sixty-two  feet,  while  each  is  about  thirteen  feet 
high,  and  probably  as  many  feet  thick,  and  these  vast  masses  are  fitted 
so  exactly  to  each  other  that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  place  where 
they  join.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  thrust  a  penknife-blade  between 
them.  How  were  such  masses  separated  from  the  rock  of  the  quarry? 
How  were  they  dragged  to  their  present  site?  And,  above  all,  how 
were  they  lifted  to  the  top  of  substructions  nineteen  feet  high,  and  then 
laid  down  in  position  as  neatly  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  blocks  ? 
Who  did  it,  and  when?  The  engineers  of  antiquit\%  with  no  steam- 
power  to  help  tliem,  must  have  been  wondrously  clever.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  think  ourselves,  and  the  present  generation  all  over  the 
world,  more  advanced  than  the  ancients,  that  it  is  well  to  have  our 
pride  abated  by  such  miracles  as  this  at  Baalbek. 

A  third  very  beautiful  temple,  smaller  than  the  two  others,  and 
well  preserved,  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  present  village.  Passing 
between  dry  stone  walls  enclosing  gardens  and  orchards,  and  stepping 
over  running  brooks  which  keep  all  things  brightly  green,  you  enter  a 
quiet  spot,  beautiful  Avitli  flowing  water  and  fruit-trees.  Here  is  a 
semi-circular  structure,  with  eight  fine  pillars  outside;  between  these 
are  niches,  with  shell  tops;  Avreaths  of  foliage  hang  down  above,  but 
the  whole  is  now  slowly  decaying.  What  god  was  worshipped  here? 
The  great  temples,  we  know,  occupied  the  place  of  older  ones  sacred  to 
Baal,  the  sun-god,  for  the  Greek  name  of  Baalbek  was  Heliopolis,  "the 
City  of  the  Sun,"  bvit  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  to  whom  this  miniature 
sanctuary  was  dedicated. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  brings 
you  to  the  ancient  quarries,  where  is  another  colossal  block,  probably 
intended  to  be  built,  like  the  other  huge  masses,  into  the  outer  wall  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  only  thing  I  have  seen  to  be  compared  with  it  is 
the  vast  obelisk  in  the  quarries  of  Assouan,  lying  just  as  its  hewers  and 
polishers  left  it,  unfinished,  thousands  of  j^ears  ago.  The  Baalbek 
stone  is  seventy-one  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  wide 
with  a  weight  of  about  1,500  tons.  The  rock  above  and  around  it  has 
been  cut  away,  so  that  it  stands  in  a  wide,  open  space — a  broad  level 
yard,  in  which  you  wander  round  it  at  your  will.  The  huge  mass  has 
has  never  been  quite  detached  from  the  parent  rock  below.  It  lies  in 
an  inclined  position,  one  end  considerably  higher  than  the  other;  and 
it  ivill  lie,  till  the  general  conflagration,  unless  broken  up  by  the  man- 
ikins of  these  later  ages,  for  who,  now,  could  think  of  moving  it? 

Wishing  to  take  a  short  cut  back  to  the  hotel,  I  clambered  to  the 
top  of  the  quarry,  and  went  through  the  field  thus  reached.     It  was 
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The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powei'ful '.[ 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty,  .■^'i 

The  voice  of  tiie  Lord  breaketh  the  ^  , 
cedars  ;  yea.  the  Lord  breaketh  the  }^, 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  '<  \\^;r^ 

He   make  them  also  to  skip  like  a     a,'*^ 
calf  :  Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young   «~-^ 
unicitrn.  .'^ 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the  ^ 
flames  of  fire.— Psa.  xxix.  4-7. 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help. 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and 
earth. — Psa.  cxxi.  1-2. 

The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  tliee,  the  fir-tree,  the 
pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary  ;  and  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious. — 
Jsa.  Ix.  13. 

MOUNTAINS  OF  LEBANON,  SEEN  FROM  HUNIN.    (See  page  623.) 
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exactly  like  walking  over  a  sliingie  beach.  Not  a  particle  of  soil  was 
visible ;  only  deep  beds  of  rounded  stones,  in  wliicli  3'our  feet  sank. 
Out  of  tliese,  to  my  astonislinieut,  were  growing  stuin})s  of  vines, 
regularly  planted  over  the  whole  surface.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
laugh,  for  the  stones  had  been  carefully  ploughed,  and  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  presence  of  the  vines.  The  teacher  of  the  American 
Mission  school,  who  was  witli  me,  supplied  the  much-needed  explana- 
tion. There  was  good  soil  below  the  stones,  and  the  vines  struck 
down  to  that,  and  thus  flourished  in  this  sea  of  shingle.  In  this  world 
things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  !  A  short  walk  to  the  village, 
with  a  line  of  telegraph  posts  for  company,  and  I  was  once 
more  at  the  hotel.  The  posts  ran  past  the  great  ruins  !  This,  however, 
was  only  one  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  new  and  old  in  such  a 
place.  In  the  sitting-room,  the  stove  bore  the  name  of  a  Glasgow 
tirm ;  the  cane-chairs,  of  bent  wood,  were  from  Vienna ;  the  marble 
top  of  the  table  was  from  Italy  ;  the  carpets  from  Persia ;  the  curtains 
from  England;  the  lamps  from  Germany;  and  the  covering  of  the 
sofa,  or  divan,  along  the  wall,  was  from  Damascus.  Nor  was  the 
modern  world  represented  only  by  furniture  and  the  telegraph.  The 
American  Mission  school,  taught  by  a  Syrian,  educated  at  the  Ameri- 
can College  at  Beirout,  had  thirty  children,  and  in  winter  has  fifty; 
the  Roman  Catholic  school  had  about  seventy  boys  and  fifty  or  sixty 
girls ;  and  a  school  of  the  British  Syrian  School  Society,  taught  by  a 
dear  bright  old  lady,  had  150  children  of  all  ages — many  of  them 
Mahommedan  girls.  Women,  the  mistress  told  me,  came  to  learn  to 
sew  and  cut  out ;  some,  also,  to  the  Bible  class  and  to  prayers,  A  Bible- 
woman  reads  in  their  houses  among  them,  and,  as  I  well  believe,  "  does 
real  good,  though  she  never  gets  any  of  them  to  become  Christians," 

These  wondrous  temples  of  Baalbek  raise  strange  thoughts.  Built, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  after  our 
Lord's  birth — that  is,  after  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  apostolic  and  missionary  effort — they  show  that  heathenism  was 
then  still  triumphant  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Jerusalem, 
and  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Christ's  own  city,  Capernaum, 
as  to  be  able  to  raise  temples  of  such  magnificence  that  their 
ruins  even  now  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  The  lavish 
wealth  expended  on  local  temples  in  a  spot  of  the  empire  prac- 
tically as  far  from  its  centre,  Rome,  as  Canada  is  from  London,  excites 
amazement.  How  rich  must  the  country  around  have  been,  to  furnish 
means  for  such  outlay ;  how  unspeakaly  different  from  its  present  con- 
dition of  exhaustion  and  decay  !  How  slow,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  been  the  spread  of  Christianity,  even  in  its  native  district,  when 
public  opinion  remained  so  uninfluenced  by  it  after  a  considerable  time, 
measured  hy  generationSj  as  to  raise  these  mighty  fanes  in  honor  of  the 
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ancient  gods,  whom  the  new  faith  came  to  supercede!  To  expect  a 
rapid  conversion  of  heathen  countries  now,  is  clearly  unreasonable. 
The  spread  of  leaven,  to  which  our  Lord  compared  Plis  doctrine,  is 
quiet  and  gradual.  A  change  in  the  hereditary  creed  of  a  nation  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  slow  and  unperceived  degrees,  like  the  silent 
progress  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  from  dawn  to  distant  noon. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  thought.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  never  finished.  The  rough,  uncarved  tops  of  the 
niches  in  the  walls  show  this  conclusively.  Baalbek  was,  therefore, 
the  last  sunset  glory  of  an  expiring  faith,  which  could  plan,  and  in 
great  part  carry  out,  the  magnificent  tribute  to  its  divinities  which 
these  sculptured  stone- wonders  still  show.  But  its  strength  failed 
before  this  last  and  grandest  efibrt  was  completed,  and  left  a  monument 
to  the  past,  rather  than  a  gift  to  the  future.  Christianity  was  gaining 
ground  while  the  old  religion  was  slowly  dying,  and  thus  Baalbek  be- 
came only  a  grand  memento  of  that  which  was  soon  to  pass  away, 

Baalbek  stands  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  a  long  and 
weary  climb  of  nine  hours  to  what  remains  of  the  great  cedar-wood 
which  once  clothed  the  upper  slopes  of  Lebanon.  It  lies  slightly  to 
the  north-west,  across  the  Bekaa,  which,  at  Baalbek,  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  head-waters  of  the  Litany  flowing  to  the  south-west, 
and  the  Orontes  making  its  way  to  the  north-east.  Riblali,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  his  headquarters  during  the  campaign  against 
Jerusalem,  is  in  this  upper  valley,  on  the  Orontes,  about  forty  miles 
beyond  Baalbek :  the  armies  of  Assyria  and  Babjdon  coming  down 
from  the  north  ^  by  this  route.  To  this  place  were  brought  Zedekiah, 
King  of  Judtea,  and  his  sons,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant prisoners;  the  king  to  be  blinded  ;  the  others  to  be  put  to  death, 
probably  by  impaling,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  punishment  seen  on 
the  Assvrian  monuments,  though  flaying  alive  is  somtinies  to  be  no- 
ticed.2  Here  also  Pharaoh  Necho  waited,  after  his  victory-  over  the 
Babylonians  at  Carchemish,  and  from  this  point  he  summoned  Jehoahaz 
to  his  presence,  from  Jerusalem.^  Eiblah  Avas  almost  the  farthest 
northern  limit  of  David's  empire,  during  the  short  time  of  Jewish 
greatness;^  Lake  Hums,  near  which  stood  Kadesh,  the  sacred  city  of 
Hamath,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  Hittites,  being  only  ten  or  twelve 
miles  north  of  it.^  Hamath  seems  to  have  continued  subject  to  Solo- 
mon,^ who  built  "store  cities"  in  it,  but  after  his  death  it  appears  to 
have  regained  its  independence.  Jeroboam  IT.,  indeed,  "  recovered " 
the  district  of  "  Hamath,"'''  but  he  apparently  destroyed  the  capital,  as 
Amos  speaks  of  it  as  lying  desolate.^ 

1  Isn.  xiv.  31;  xlv.  28;  .ler.  iv.  0:  vi.22;  X.  22:  1.  9,  41;  11.48.  2  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  C;  lii.  it,  10.  2fi.  27: 
2  Kinjis  XXV.  6.  20,  21.  3  2  Kiiiirs  xxiii.  .33.  4  2  Sam.  viii.  10,  5  Respecting  Kadosli  on  the  Orontes, 
see  Palrstine  Fund  liepnrts,  1881,  pp,  163,  218;  1882,  p.  253.  6  1  Kings  iv.  21—24;  2  Chion,  viii.  4. 
7  2  Kings  xiv.  28,    8  Amos  vi.  2. 
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After  crossing  the  plain,  the  path  from  Baalbek  to  the  cedars  leads 
over  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  heights  and  valleys  succeed  each 
other,  with  little  to  notice  except  the  roughness  of  the  road  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  view.  The  village  of  Ainita,  or  "Spring-town," 
lies  in  a  gap  on  the  hills;  and,  to  justify  its  name,  some  streams  flow 
past,  from  the  melted  snows  of  the  upper  heights.  Though  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  by  high  walls  of  mountain, 
but  thei'e  is  nothing  attractive  about  it.  Dwarf  oaks  and  mountain 
junipers  are,  indeed,  almost  the  only  growth  that  one  sees  on  the  way 
to  it,  or  in  its  neighborhood.  From  this  point  the  road  is  much  steeper, 
with  less  vegetation,  and  leads  over  what  is  the  snow-bed  in  winter, 
though  goats  feed  here  when  the  first  patches  of  ground  are  left  bare 
of  the  melted  snow.  From  the  top  of  Jebel  Makmel,  about  8,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  most  glorious  view  presents  itself:  on  the  south, 
Mount  Ilermon,  rising  in  snow-capped  grandeur,  with  mountains  hardly 
lower  surrounding  it  on  every  side;  a  little  to  the  north,  the  highest 
summit  of  Lebanon,  over  10,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,,  lifts  its 
awful  head,  the  picture  of  sublimity.  Far  below,  to  the  south,  the 
great  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Bekaa,  stretches  out  in  rich  green — a 
plain  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  it  on  both 
sides. 

From  this  point  begins  the  descent  to  the  cedars.  Viewed  from 
Jebel  Makmel,  they  seem  only  a  speck  of  green,  beyond  the  beds  of 
snow  lying  on  the  way  to  them  :  2,500  feet  of  winding  paths,  down  the 
slopes  of  the  giant  hills,  must  be  descended  before  the  shoulder  of  Leb- 
anon, 6,300  feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  they  grow,  is  reached.  The 
ground  which  they  cover,  though  varying  in  its  slope,  is  the  top  of  a 
height  of  white  limestone,  on  which  the  decajdng  cones  and  fronds 
have  formed  a  dark-colored  soil.  The  oldest  trees  are  about  nine  in 
number,  and  the  whole  grove  includes  about  350  cedars,  large  and 
small.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  care  is  taken  of  them,  goats  being 
allowed  to  eat  the  young  shoots,  and  monks  and  visitors  alike  using 
their  branches  for  fuel.  A  Maronite  chapel  stands  among  them,  and  a 
festival  which  is  held  yearly  helps  greatly  in  the  destruction,  many 
fires  being  then  kindled.  Of  course  there  are  countless  names  cut  in 
the  bark — as  if  any  one  were  the  better  for  such  vandalism  1  The 
oldest  trees  are  of  great  age,  one  of  them  being  forty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  even  to  it  no  respect  is  paid,  branches  being  ruthlessly  broken 
off  when  wanted  for  any  purpose,  however  trifling. 

The  Jews  used  cedar  very  largely  for  their  grander  buildings,  and  it 
was  in  no  less  demand  among  other  nations,  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  forests  which  must  once  have  clothed  the  slo[)es  of  a  vast  district 
have  now  any  surviving  representatives  at  all.  In  the  Assyrian 
records   we  frequently  read  of  great  quantities  of  this  valued  timber 
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being  carried  away  to  the  Euphrates,  and  when  we  add  the  home  con^ 
sumption  b}''  the  Phoenicians,  and  their  vast  exports  to  many  countrieSj 
the  number  of  trees  destro3^ed  must  liave  been  enormous.  In  Bible 
times  the  forests  were  the  ideal  of  S3'lvan  grandeur,  for  there  is  no  other 
tree  in  Palestine  to  be  compared  to  the  cedar  for  size.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  for  Ezekiel  to  picture  the  Assyrian,  so  dreaded  in  his  day,  as 
"a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud, 
and  of  an  high  stature,  and  his  top  among  the  thick  clouds.^  The 
waters  made  him  great,  the  deep  nourished  him,  with  her  rivers  run- 
ning round  about  his  plantation,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all 
the  trees  of  the  field.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the 
trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches 
became  long,  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot  forth. 
All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his 
branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young."  ^ 

From  Baalbek  back  to  Shtora  we  travelled  in  the  toy  omnibus  in 
which  we  had  come,  starting  at  five  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  catch  the 
diligence  on  its  way  to  Beirout.  The  villages  on  the  road  strengthened 
my  conviction  that  the  people  of  Palestine,  like  those  of  Syria,  have  a 
veritable  dread  of  water,  especially  if  soap  be  along  with  it — in  fact, 
that  they  labor  under  a  universal  hydrophobia.  Tiiey  seem  never  to 
clean  themselves.  The  waiter  at  the  hotel  had  such  filthy  hands  that 
T  told  him  I  would  not  eat  if  he  did  not  wash  them  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  community  were  no  better.  The  schoolmistress  told  me  she  had 
an  unpleasant  time  of  it  in  this  respect.  It  rained  a  good  part  of  the 
wav,  and  the  people  looked  wretched  in  their  thin  clothes,  under  the 
drizzling  showers.  Quantities  of  yellow  lupins,  from  last  year,  showed 
where  fields  of  that  legume  had  been  sown.  Hawks  were  as  numerous 
as  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  number  of  predatory  birds  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  is  wonderful,  but  as  they  seem  to  be  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
small  birds,  man  taking  little  part  in  this  form  of  destruction,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  these  charming  creatures.  Vines  abounded,  the  short  stems 
bent  from  the  north,  so  as  to  catch  the  southern  sun,  and  propped 
by  a  short  stick,  to  keep  them  from  the  ground.  Hedges  and  trees 
were  bursting  into  leaf,  for  it  was  the  28th  of  March.  The  houses 
were  of  stone,  with  flat  roofs,  formed  of  layers  of  brush  laid  on  rough 
cross-beams,  with  a  thick  coating  of  mud,  the  whole  being  kept  solid 
by  frequent  pressure  of  a  heavy  roller.  Mud  seemed  to  be  used  as  the 
cement  for  the  house-walls.  Very  few  trees,  except  some  poplars  now 
and  then,  were  to  be  seen  on  the  plains  or  the  hills;  but  orchards 
became  numerous  as  we  approached  Shtora,  while  a  broad  stream  ran 
alongside  the  road,  with  side  channels  at  many  points,  leading  off  the 
water  into  runnels  over  the  fields. 

1  Correct  translation.    2  Ezek.  xxxi.  3— ^. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

BEIROUT. 

From  Shtora  to  Beirout  is  precisely  like  the  journey  from  Damascus 
to  Shtora  :  a  long  ascent  of  one  side  of  a  great  mountain-cljain,  and  then 
a  descent  on  the  other  side  The  French  road  is  magnihcent,  and  is 
kept  in  splendid  repair.  Hours  of  climbing  steep  heights,  zig-zagged 
to  make  them  easier;  of  galloping  along  the  table-land  thus  gained, 
and  then  of  climbing  another  ascent,  filled  the  one  half  of  the  journey, 
and  all  this  was  exactly  reversed  in  the  second  half  Near  Shtora,  the 
hill-sides  are  very  generally  terraced;  flat-roofed  villages  clinging  to 
the  steep  mountains,  often  very  picturesquely.  Long  trains  of  wag- 
ons, filled  with  goods,  met  ns,  toiling  on  from  Beirout  to  Damascus, 
with  four  horses  to  drag  them  up  the  hills.  This  is  a  wonderful 
improvement  on  the  Oriental  system  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses,  laden 
as  heavily  as  they  can  bear,  jogging  on  at  two  miles  an  hour;  but  that 
primitive  mode  is  still  used  even  on  this  line  of  travel,  for  we  passed 
several  long  jingling  processions  of  these  unfortunate  beasts.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  keep  off  the  French  highway,  as  I  noticed  them 
always  making  their  way,  as  they  best  could,  over  tracks  up  and  down 
the  hill-sides  near  our  road,  but  never  on  it,  thus  saving  the  tolls.  No 
country  shows  a  more  striking  continuitv  of  usages  than  Palestine  or 
Syria.  The  tent,  just  as  it  was  in  Abraham's  day,  is  pitched  in  the 
open  ground ;  the  horse,  the  mule,  or  the  ass  is  still  the  only  means  of 
travel,  except  one's  feet,  over  most  of  the  country.  But  we  have,  in 
other  parts,  such  Western  horrors  as  the  toy  omnibus  to  Baalbek,  the 
omnibus  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  regular  French  diligence 
from  Damascus  to  Beirout.  The  turban  keeps  its  ground,  notwith- 
standing an  invasion  of  billycocks  and  tall  black  hats;  the  world-old 
plough,  which  a  man  can  carry  home  on  his  shoulder,  still  triumph- 
antly scratches  the  fields,  although  European  ploughs,  drawn  by 
horses,  may  be  seen  turning  furrows  on  the  German  settlements  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon. 

The  country,  as  it  slopes  towards  Beirout,  is  beautiful.  After  being 
almost  amid  the  snow  on  the  mountain-tops,  you  gradually  find  yourself 
descending  towards  comfortable  villages,  wide  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
broad  pastures,  covered  by  great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
find  goats.  Streams  rush  down  from  the  hills  at  many  places,  on  their 
noisy  way  to  the  valley,  often  far  below.  At  the  highest  point  of  the 
journey,  where  the  horizon  is  widest,  the  scene  was  magnificent.  Her- 
mon  and  its  satellites  rose  to  the  south-east,  bearing  up  the  heavens, 
all  their  summits  covered,  low  down,  with  dazzling  white.  Far 
40 
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beneath  us,  beyond  the  multitudinous  hills  that  sank  in  giant  steps  to 
the  lower  levels,  were  green  plains,  with  a  silver  river  winding  through 
them.  To  the  north,  snow-covered  peaksrivalled  the  grandeur  of  those 
of  Hermon  in  the  south. 

The  stations  by  the  roadside  are  used  as  khans,  at  which  the  drivers 
of  freight  mules,  camels,  or  asses  rest  at  night.  One  of  these  was  very 
full,  many  guests  happening  to  come  at  one  time,  with  the  result,  curi- 
ous to  notice  in  connection  with  the  story  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  that 
many  of  them  had  to  sleep  with  the  horses,  mules,  or  other  beasts,  the 
inn  being  full.^  How  is  it  that  the  four-footed  burden-bearers  of  the 
East  are  so  strong  on  such  miserable  food  ?  The  loads  they  cariy  are 
enormous,  yet  their  only  recompense  is  some  "teben"  or  broken  straw, 
with  an  occasional  handful  of  barley.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly thin.  Perhaps  the  chance  meals  in  rare  grassy  parts  help  to 
make  them  strong,  or  at  least  to  give  them  a  better  look.  The  cattle, 
however,  that  are  left  to  graze  on  whatever  the  hills  afford,  are  in  most 
places  very  wretched;  nor  does  their  condition  improve  when  the  hot 
sun  has  withered  the  pastures,  and  they  are  left  to  draw  sustenance 
from  the  universal  "teben."  That  it  was  the  same  in  Bible  times  is 
shown  from  the  prophet's  poetical  anticipation  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, as  marked  by  the  lion  eating  "  teben"  like  the  ox.^ 

It  was  intensely  interesting  to  watch  the  change  of  scenery  as  the 
diligence  trundled  or  galloped  on.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Bekaa  and 
the  snowy  glory  of  Hermon  after  a  time  gave  place  to  waste  moun- 
tain precipices,  profound  gorges,  glens,  and  clefts,  which  brought  to 
mind  the  description,  possibly  of  the  same  route,  by  the  Egyptian 
"  Mohar,"  thousands  of  years  ago,  Avhen  his  chariot  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  crossing  the  Lebanon  chain.  At  last,  a  turn  of  the  road  gave 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  of  Beirout.  From  this  point  the  road 
wound  for  some  distance  along  a  ledge  cut  for  it  high  up  on  a  moun- 
tain-ridge south  of  a  mighty  valley,  into  which  it  was  half  alarming, 
and  quite  entrancing,  to  look  down.  The  north  wall  of  the  hills 
beyond  rose,  precipitously,  to  the  snow -level,  and  above  it.  Numer- 
ous villages  clotted  the  broad  hollow  below,  or  clung  to  the  slopes, 
which  were  mantled  with  dark  pine-woods,  now  seen  by  us  for  the 
first  time  in  Syria.  Pasture  and  grain  fields  enamelled  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  through  which  wended  a  broad  river.  Thousands  of  mulberry- 
trees,  all  kept  to  a  moderate  height,  but  very  leafy,  showed  that  we 
had  come  into  the  region  of  the  renowned  silk  industry  of  Lebanon. 
Even  here  fanaticism  raged  in  the  great  outbreak  of  1860,  which  is  still 
the  most  interesting  subject  of  conversation  in  these  parts.  Whole  vil- 
lages were  destroyed,  after  their  populations  had  been  hewn  down  or 
driven  out.    The  lower  we  came  from  the  hills  the  more  lovelv  was  the 

1  Luke  ii.  7.    2  Isa.  xi.  7. 
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prospect,  the  sea  stretcliing  before  us,  with  Beirout  at  its  edge.  Tlic 
slopes  beside  the  villages  were  carefull}^  terraced,  and  sown  with  wheat 
and  tobacco,  or  planted  with  vines,  figs,  or  mulberry -trees. 

Beirout  stands  on  the  north-west  point  of  a  broad,  hilly  cape,  rising 
in  a  long  bank  over  pleasant  hollows  and  broad  plains,  all  seeming  to 
be  one  great  wood,  here  of  dark  pines,  yonder  of  bright  green  mul- 
berry-trees;  hundreds  of  lofty  palms  rising,  from  point  to  point,  above 
the  sea  of  verdure ;  the  whole  making  a  picture  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  palm-groves  of  Egypt.  Tlie  road,  as  we  reached  the- level  by 
which  the  town  is  approached,  became  at  last  alive  with  pedestrians, 
male  and  female,  in  picturesque  dresses;  riders  on  horses,  asses,  and 
mules ;  trains  of  camels,  with  their  heads  high  in  the  air,  and  huge  loads 
on  tlieir  humps;  gigs,  carts,  wagons,  and  carriages,  some  with  liveried 
drivers.  Many  coffee-houses,  in  thoroughly  Eastern  style,  invited  the 
wayfarer;  otliers  had  their  Oriental  features  set  off'  by  a  strange  inter- 
mingling of  Western  innovations — pompous  names  for  the  establish- 
ment, among  the  rest.  I  was  glad,  however,  when  I  at  last  found 
myself  in  the  "  Hotel  de  I'Orient,"  a  fine  house  by  the  seashore,  where 
every  comfort  was  supplied  at  the  modest  charge  of  ten  francs  a  day, 
a  third  less  than  if  I  had  had  tourist  coupons.  The  large  dining-room 
was  paved  with  marble ;  the  windows  looked  out  on  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  north  of  the  town,  a  view  indescribably  beautiful ;  the  bed- 
rooms were  deliohtfullv  clean  and  comfortable. 

Beirout  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  the  Berothai 
of  which  Ave  read  ^  is  not  generally  believed  to  be  identical  with  it, 
thoush  some  have  thought  it  is.  The  name  may  have  come  from  the 
numerous  "  Beeroth,"  or  wells,  of  the  neighborhood,  but  this  also  ]S 
only  a  conjecture.  The  town  had  not,  like  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  great 
name  in  remote  antiquity,  but  comes  gioomilj^  enough  into  notice  under 
Herod  Agrippa,  who,  besides  building  baths  and  theatres  in  it,  sought 
to  please  the  populace  by  giving  an  exhibition  of  gladiators,  with  their 
cruel  combats.  Here  also,  as  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  Titus  made  bands 
of  Jewish  prisoners,  aftar  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  engage  in  mortal  strife 
with  each  other,  to  grace  a  holiday.  Silk  has  long  been  a  special  local 
industry,  the  Byzantines  being  supplied  with  it  from  Beirout  and  Tyre. 
Hence  the  great  plantations  of  mulberries  and  the  skilful  cultivation 
of  the  silkworm  are  a  feature  of  the  district  reaching  back  for  many 
ages,  though  of  late  years  greatly  developed  beyond  its  condition  in 
the  last  century.  Tlie  Crusaders  once  held  Beirout,  as  they  did  the 
whole  land  soutii,  as  far  as  Gaza,  until  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin 
forced  them  to  yield  it  to  the  Saracen. 

The  town  slopes  gently  upwards  from  the  narrow  beach,  but  in 
itself  has  no  special  attractions.     Nature,  however,  more  than  make§ 

1  2  Sam.  vili.  8;  J^zek.  xlvii.  16, 
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amends.  The  wonderful  mountains  wliicli  shut  it  in  at  a  distance,  on 
every  side,  and  the  great  azure  ocean,  between  them,  give  it  charms 
that  never  fail  to  please.  In  summer  the  richer  inhabitants  betake 
themselves  to  the  hills,  but  in  spring  the  climate  is  delightful.  Indeed, 
even  in  winter,  when  there  is  much  rain,  flowers  of  all  kinds  flourish 
abundantly.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  population  to  speak  with 
their  enemies  in  the  gate,^  for  the  town  walls  and  gates  have  disap- 
peared, except  a  few  useless  fragments.  Such  a  change  marks  the 
advance  of  civilization,  for  gates  imply  danger  of  attack:  the  want  of 
them  speaks  of  peace.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  even  the  New  Testa- 
ment imagery  of  heaven  is  colored  by  their  indispensable  association 
with  an  ancient  city,  for  the  New  Jerusalem  has  twelve  gates,  though, 
as  becomes  the  reign  of  celestial  peace,  they  are  not  "shut  at  all  by 
day,"  which  lasts  unbroken,  "for  there  shall  be  no  night  there." ^  If 
"  Revelation  "  were  to  be  written  now,  the  imagery  would  necessarily  be 
different,  lor  in  civilized  regions  a  city  with  gates  is  happily  rare. 
Even  so  far  back  as  Jacob's  day,  however,  heaven  could  not  be  im- 
agined as  entered  except  through  a  "gate;"^  but  in  these  later  ages, 
thank  God,  we  can  think  of  it  differently. 

The  streets  of  Beirout  are  almost  European,  though  Oriental  charac- 
teristics are  not  wanting,  for  there  are  some  nanow  bazaars  through 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  wind  one's  self  amidst  the  throng.  Others  are 
broad,  with  Western  shops,  but  there  are  filthy  caravanserais  as  well 
as  elegant  hotels.  Barbers  shave  their  patrons  in  the  open  air,  but 
there  are  others  of  the  profession  who  follow  it  in  the  seclusion  of 
shops,  on  the  walls  of  which  all  kinds  of  European  advertisements 
may  be  read.  One  establishment,  indeed,  boasted  in  a  tablet  that  "its 
proprietor  has  cut  the  hair  of  princes"!  In  the  streets,  the  confusion 
of  tongues  makes  a  miniature  Babel,  every  native  of  any  position 
speaking  several  languages. 

It  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  leave  the  East  without  taking  a 
Turkish  bath.  I  therefore  went  to  one  which  seemed  the  best  in  the 
town.  The  entry  was  through  a  filthy  passage,  which  led  to  a  large 
dome-shaped  room,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  a  dais  or  plat- 
form up  three  high  steps  at  one  end.  The  floor  and  steps  were  marble, 
which  Avas  once  in  better  condition  than  at  present.  A  table  on  the 
dais  was  the  receipt  of  custom,  where  the  money-taker  lightened  your 
pocket  of  the  fee  for  your  ablutions.  A  seat  ran  along  the  back,  and 
upon  this  you  undressed,  substituting  towels  for  clothes;  then,  mounted 
on  pattens,  at  the  risk  of  a  disaster,  you  scrambled  down  the  steps, 
and  across  to  a  very  shabby  door.  Inside  this,  the  air  was  equatorial, 
or  even  hotter.  There  was  a  polygonal  marble  ottoman  in  the  centre, 
heated  from  below,  and  on  this  I  was  instructed  to  sit,  or  lie  back^  on  a 
}  Ps,  cxxvii.  5.    2  Rev.  xxi.  12,  25.   3  Gen.  xxviii.  17, 
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pillow,  and  await  perspiration.  To  aid  this  beneficial  result,  cold  water 
was  proftered  nie,  and  1  made  away  witli  two  tumblerfuls.  After  a  time, 
a  scraggy,  chocolate-colored  personage,  grizzled,  lean-faced,  and  dressed 
in  a  towel,  proceeded  to  crack  my  joints,  knead  and  twist  my  muscles, 
and  lift  me  by  my  armpits,  which  must  have  been  a  hard  job,  consid- 
ering our  difference  in  weight.  Finally,  this  tormentor  left  me,  but  not 
un.til  I  had  been  under  his  hands  long  enough  to  study  every  feature 
of  the  roof,  which  in  the  centre  was  lighted  by  an  army  of  bull's-eyes, 
far  from  clean,  with  a  delightfully  clouded  surrounding  of  plaster, 
which  had  not  seen  white-wasli  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant; the  walls  around  being  in  excellent  keeping  with  it. 

The  next  step  was  to  waddle  on  my  pattens  to  a  small  marble- 
floored  recess,  the  walls  of  which  were  in  a  very  poor  way,  while 
there  were  two  or  three  holes  in  the  pavement.  A  second  tormentor 
now  ap]3eared,  and  made  me  sit  down  on  a  block  of  wood  on  the  wet, 
warm  floor,  beside  a  large  marble  clam-shell,  into  Avhich  water  fell, 
when  permitted,  from  a  tap  which  w^as  sto})ped  by  a  rag  in  the  nozzle. 
I  was  now  left  for  a  time  to  myself,  with  no  better  occupation  than  to 
watch  and  keep  clear  of  stray  blackbeetles,  wliicli  emerged  on  all  sides 
from  chinks  in  the  wall. 

The  grizzled  anatomy  now  reappeared,  dressed  in  his  towel.  The 
block  of  wood  was  discarded,  and  I  was  laid  down  on  the  floor.  Sun- 
dry small  bowlfuls  of  hot  water  were  then  thrown  over  me,  and  next 
came  a  smart  currying  from  head  to  foot  with  rough  towels;  sousings 
with  new  supplies  of  hot  water  varjdng  the  process.  All  this  being 
over,  while  I  still  sat  or  lay  on  the  floor,  the  anatomy  left  me  for  a 
moment,  to  return  with  a  large  barber's  basin,  in  which  were  three 
pieces  of  brown  soap  and  a  pad  of  rough  camels'-hair.  Having  made 
a  strong  lather,  my  hair  was  filled  with  it,  and  then  rubbed  by  the 
attendant's  hands  and  pad  till  I  feared  permanent  baldness.  To  add 
to  the  j)leasure,  I  was  all  this  while,  of  course,  in  total  darkness;  my 
eyes  firmly  shut,  to  escape  the  cataract  of  suds  pouring  from  above. 
My  body  then  shared  the  same  fate,  as  I  lay,  now  on  this,  then  on  that 
side;  the  pad  doing  its  best  with  every  inch  of  epidermis  in  turn.  At 
last,  tlie  scrubbing  was  over.  The  scraggy  figure  rose,  stepped  back, 
and  retired,  upon  which  I,  also,  rose. 

But  the  cleaning  down  was  vet  to  come  off.  The  figure  that  had  led 
me  to  the  recess  now  returned,  to  reconduct  me  from  it,  after  my  puri- 
fication. Taking  the  soap  from  the  huge  bowl,  he  emptied  the  suds 
over  me,  and  then  soused  me  with  laver  after  laver  of  hot  water, 
till  he  was  tired.  A  towel  was  now  put  round  my  head,  two  round 
my  loins,  and  three  round  my  chest  and  shoulders,  and  I  was  led  back 
with  painful  steps  to  the  dais  from  which  I  had  at  first  descended,  to 
dry  my  evaporation,     This  effected,  I  could  once  more  don  my  clotb?3, 
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The  whole  operation  had  taken  over  an  hour.  The  charge  was  two 
francs:  little  enough,  in  all  conscience.  Going  out,  I  took  the  wrono- 
door,  and  found  a  crowd  of  native  women  entering  at  their  side  of  the 
establishment,  some  with  babies.  To  them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
fee  is  only  half  a  franc,  or  even  less.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  that 
hatred  of  water  was  not  universal. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Missions  at  Beirout  have  a  world-wide 
fame.  Begun  more  than  fifty-years  ago,  by  men  who  now  sleep 
in  the  quiet  churchyard  in  the  centre  of  their  field  of  work,  they  have 
been  quietly  and  efficiently  continued,  till  Beirout  has  become  a  light 
to  widel}-  distant  regions.  Feeling  that  education,  in  the  truest  sense 
religious,  from  its  resting  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
essential  to  any  permanent  results,  they  early  began  to  use  the  print 
ing-press  to  supply  Arabic  scliool  books,  and  also  to  disseminate  Chris- 
tian knowledge.  Year  by  year  their  primers,  geographies,  and  other 
elementary  school  books  of  all  kinds,  have  spread  more  widely,  until 
they  are  now  used  in  all  missionary  schools  wherever  Arabic  is 
spoken.  I  met  with  them  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile;  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  they  are  conned  by  dusky  scholars  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  you  find  them  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Gradually,  moreover, 
an  Arabic  Christian  periodical  literature  has  sprung  up.  The  Leaflet, 
a  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  four  square  pages,  costing  four  shillings  a 
year,  circulates  to  the  extent  of  800  copies,  while  The  Morning  Star, 
a  child's  paper,  illustrated,  and  published  monthlj',  at  fourpence  a  year 
for  the  twelve  numbers,  has  a  sale  of  4,000  copies;  every  missionary 
school  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  taking  some.  That  they  can  be 
sold  so  chea])ly  is  due  to  the  assistance  of  the  London  Eeligious  Tract 
Society,  which  thus  does  good  work  where  one  might  not  suspect  its 
presence.  There  are,  besides,  text-books  in  Arabic,  for  students  at  the 
Missionary  College ;  but  the  greatest  triumph  is  the  Arabic  Bible, 
translated  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  used,  far  and  near,  through 
the  Arabic-speaking  world. 

The  Colleae  is  a  fine  buildinsf  a  little  Avay  out  of  Beirout,  standing 
in  its  own  grounds.  There  is  also  a  Medical  School,  the  aggregate 
nunil^er  of  students  being,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  200  in  the  two 
establishments.  Dr.  Bliss,  the  president  of  the  College,  gets  £400  a 
year,  without  a  house,  rent  costing  him  £55 ;  Dr.  Post,  the  president 
of  the  ]V[edical  School,  gets  £300  a  year,  without  a  house,  and  no 
allowance  for  children,  though  he  has  liberty  to  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian, if  his  profession  do  not  interfere  with  College  duties.  He  has  a 
hospital  under  his  charge,  a  very  fine  institution,  open  to  all  creeds 
and  nationalities.  As  a  rule,  I  was  informed,  missionaries  do  not 
know  their  salaries  till  tliey  are  on  the  ground,  remuneration  being 
treated  as  altogether  a  secondary  consideratioUj  since  they  come  for  the 


They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters  ;  these  see  the  works  of 
the  Lt)rd,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 

Fur  lie  comniatideth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy 
wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They 
mount  up  to  tlie  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to 
the  depths  :  their  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's 
end. 


Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord 
[in  their  trouble,  and  he  bring- 
'eth  them  out  of  their  dis- 
ti esses  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the 
\\n\<r.-,  thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad  be- 
cause they  be  so  quiet ;  so  hebringeth  them  unto 
their  desired  haven. 

Oh   that   men   would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men. — Psa.  cvii.  23-30. 
THE  BAY  OF  BEIROUT,  FROM  DSCHERTA.    (See  pa^e  634.) 
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sake  of  their  Master,  not  of  the  pay.  "If  they  were  men  of  the 
world,"  said  President  Bliss,  "  they  might  think  about  salary ;  as 
Christian  soldiers,  they  are  not  on  the  same  footing."  Only  the  very 
best  men  are  accepted  for  the  Missions,  a  thing  possible  from  the  high 
ideal  of  missionary  work  kept  before  the  mind  of  candidates.  The 
salaries  may  be  judged  from  examples.  At  Tripoli,  the  missionary,  a 
married  man,  gets  £185  sterling,^  with  his  house-rent,  £46,  and  £20 
a  year  for  each  child  till  it  is  eighteen.  A  bachelor,  when  he  keeps 
house,  gets  one-third  less.  Other  "  stations "  get  about  the  same 
Salary,  some  of  them  even  a  little  less.  At  Beirout  the  remuneration 
is  £240  a  year  and  house-rent,  which  varies  from  £50  to  £90  a  year, 
rents  being  very  high,  and  houses  hard  to  obtain.  Children  here,  also, 
get  £20  a  year  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  medical  expenses,  and 
costs  of  itineranc}^ — undertaken  for  the  Missions — are  allowed  in  all 
"  stations,"  as  also  postage,  for  Mission  purposes.  The  rent  in  Beirout, 
I  may  say,  includes  that  of  a  house  in  the  mountains  in  summer,  when 
the  town  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  Europeans.  Till  lately  the  high- 
est allowance  for  rent  left  the  missionary,  in  some  cases,  nearly  £20 
out  of  pocket. 

The  results  of  a  carefully  systematic  missionary  system  are  very 
encouraging.  An  Arabic-speaking  congregation  of  from  450  to  500 
meets  every  Sunday  in  its  own  church,  and  there  is  a  Sunday-school  of 
850  young  people,  all  of  them  taught  in  Arabic  by  native  teachers. 
The  congregation  were  originally  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
Maronites,  Druses,  and  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  Sunday-school 
children  include  quite  a  number  of  nationalities.  At  Damascus,  the 
Arabic-speaking  congregation  numbers  about  125,  and  the  Sunda-f- 
school  150,  a  great  increase  in  the  last  few  years  in  that  most  bigoted 
city.  Work  among  Mahommedans,  as  I  have  said  more  than  once, 
is  next  to  impossible,  for  if  a  man  were  to  turn  Christian  he  would 
have  to  flee.  There  is,  hence,  no  progress  made  in  gathering  congre- 
gations from  among  them.  When  I  was  at  the  College  some  young 
men,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  as  chosen  to  be  interpreters  to 
the  English  army  in  the  Soudan,  were  on  the  point  of  starting;  twenty 
had  already  gone,  and  twenty  more  were  to  follow.  This  speaks 
highly  for  the  instruction  civen.  The  lanouase  used  in  the  Colleoe  is 
English,  but  Arabic  is  thoroughly  taught.  Hitherto  some  teachers 
have  known  only  Arabic,  but  all  will  know  English  also  from  this 
time  forward.  Candidates  for  the  dignity  of  village  schoolmaster 
have  to  spend  three  years  in  the  preparatory  school  at  the  College,  and 
four  vears  in  the  College  itself,  before  being  thouoht  fit  for  the  office, 
though  in  the  more  simple  village  schools  teachers  are  employed  who 
have  been  trained  in  one  of  the  "  High  Schools"  for  three  years.     The 

1  £200  (Turkish).    The  Turkish  pound  is  equal  to  18s.  6d. 
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number  of  village  schools  connected  with  the  Mission  is  118,  with 
5,180  }3upils. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  native  preachers  that  they  have  "hands 
laid  suddenly  on  them."  ^  Candidates  for  the  office  must  first  be  tried 
by  actual  practice  at  a  missionary  station  for  a  year  or  two,  according 
to  circumstances.  If  recommended  by  the  missionary,  they  are  then 
allowed  to  attend  the  theological  department  of  the  College  for  three 
years.  This  is  the  demand  from  the  humblest  evangelist.  From 
those  who  seek  a  higher  training,  a  course  of  three  years  in  the  j)re- 
paratory  school  and  four  in  the  College,  in  all  the  faculties,  is  required  ; 
but,  even  then,  a  graduate  must  go,  after  these  seven  years,  to  a  mis- 
sionary, for  at  least  another  year,  to  see  it  he  has  the  qualities  needed 
in  a  preacher  and  pastor.  One  of  these  students  was  ordained,  in  1855, 
in  Jerusalem,  by  Bishop  Ilannington,  since  murdered  in  South-eastern 
Africa.  The  simplest  evangelist  must  prove  himself  able  to  lead  a 
congregation  in  prayer,  "apt  to  teach,"  and  his  life  must  "become  the 
Gospel."  Above  all,  every  agent  of  the  Mission,  high  or  low,  must 
give  evidence  that  he  is  absolutely  sincere  in  his  devotion  to  Christ 
and  the  souls  of  men — that  is,  in  the  current  phraseology,  that  he 
is  a  "converted  man."  The  salary  paid  to  native  pastors  is  £5  10s.  a 
month,  with  £1  a  month  for  house-rent,  but  this  item  is  not  always 
given.  Native  pastors  must  teach  at  school  through  the  week,  as  well 
as  preach  on  Sunday's  and  at  other  times.  Native  teachers  may  be 
licensed  to  preach,  but  thej^  are  not  ordained,  and  cannot  administer 
the  sacraments.  Their  salary  is  from  thirty  shillings  to  £5  a  month, 
with  house-rent  in  some  cases,  in  the  country.  In  cities,  they  get  from 
£5  10s.  to  £6  a  montluwithout  house-rent. 

A  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  were  taken  for 
assistant-service  in  the  English  army  in  the  Soudan  ;  an  army  surgeon 
having  been  sent  to  examine  and  accept  them,  if  they  proved  fit. 
Altogether,  the  Egyptian  war  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  young- 
fellows,  for  those  taken  as  dragomans  got  £15  a  montli;  interpreters, 
£20  a  month  ;  and  translators,  £25  a  month,  with  rations  and  travel- 
ling expenses.  Natives,  I  should  add,  are  never  put  in  independent 
charge  of  a  missionary  station  ;  they  are  always  under  white  mis- 
sionaries.    This  is  a  fixed  rule,  and  a  very  wise  one. 

"Zoar,"the  orphanage  at  Beirout,  is  very  interesting.  The  house 
was  hired  in  1860,  after  the  massacre,  for  widows,  orphans,  and  the 
sick,  but  it  has  graduall}^  become  simply  a  hospital  and  an  orphanage ; 
the  former  under  the  care  of  the  German  Protestant  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  support  it;  Protestant  sisters  acting  as  the  nurses.  The 
number  of  orphans  exceeds  130,  but  twice  as  many  could  be  got,  if 
there  were  room  and  money.     There  is  also  a  boarding  and  day  school, 

1  1  Tim.  V.  22. 
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but  in  all  the  establishment  there  are  no  servants,  the  orphans  doing 
the  whole  of  the  work.  There  are  eight  sisters  in  the  orplianage, 
eight  in  the  boarding  school,  and  five  in  the  liospital.  The  wonderful 
intermixture  of  races  in  Beirout  shows  itself  in  an  institution  like  this; 
children  of  eighteen  nations  and  seventeen  different  forms  of  religion 
receiving  their  Bible  lessons  together  in  the  same  school.  There  are 
English,  Scotch,  Americans,  Germans,  Russians,  Anstrians,  Swiss, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  Turks,  Syrians,  Bulgarians,  Egyptians, 
Poles,  Dutch,  Hungarians,  and  Danes,  among  the  girls,  and  they  be- 
long to  the  following  medley  of  communions:  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Zwinglian,  Russian,  Orthodox  Greek, 
Romish  Greek,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyans,  Ger- 
man Templars,  Maronites,  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  sometimes  Druses. 
The  good-natured  sister,  however,  told  me  that  "  there  were  no  quar- 
rels, unless  the  Greek  girls  begin  against  the  Quakers  and  such  sects." 
Tlie  buildings  are  wonderfully  clean,  and  everything  is  spendidly  man- 
aged. Besides  these,  there  are  other  missionary  schools — those  of 
Mrs.  Watson,  that  of  Miss  Taylor,  and  those  of  the  Syrian  School 
Society — so  that  another  generation  must  see  great  results.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics,  also,  are  very  active,  and  have  great  educational 
establishments. 

A  very  pleasant  trip  to  the  Dog  River,  to  see  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rocks  there,  varied  my  stay  at  Beirout.  A  large  party 
assembled  to  make  a  holiday  of  the  little  journey,  and  very  delightful 
it  was.  Passing  to  the  north,  a  long  row  of  the  humble  work-cells  of 
silk-weavers  lined  the-  street  at  the  edge  of  the  town ;  the  looms  being 
worked  from  the  floor,  in  a  very  primitive  fashion.  Vast  plantations 
of  grafted  mulberry-trees  for  the  silkworms  stretched  away  on  both 
sides  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  houses  ;  none  of  the  trees,  I  was  told, 
were  over  twenty  years  old,  silk-culture  having  greatly  extended 
during  that  time.  Cactus-hedges  and  stone  walls  alternated  as  fences, 
and  water  was  everywhere  abundant.  The  eggs  of  the  silkworm  are 
brought  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  at  twenty  shillings  an 
ounce,  but  this  would  not  be  necessar}^  if  proper  care  were  taken.  The 
people  sit  up  night  and  day  with  the  worms  while  they  are  growing,  to 
give  them  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  leaves ;  but,  strange  to  say,  with 
all  this  watchfulness  over  the  insect,  the  trees  are  left  without  the 
pruning  and  care  needed  to  make  them  thoroughly  good. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Beirout  river — a  stream  of  considerable  size  in  winter  and 
spring,  when  swollen  by  the  rains  or  melting  snows  from  the  mountains, 
and  still  strong  in  current  when  I  crossed  it.  The  left  side  of  the 
road,  towards  the  bridge,  is  a  sandy  plain,  stretching  back  some  miles 
to  the  hills,  and  well  watered.     Small  white  houses  dot  it  pleasantly, 
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with  gardens  and  orchards  round  them,  supplying  fr.iit  and  vegetables 
to  the  town.  The  men  who  work  the  ground  live  in  huts  made  of  tall 
grass,  laid  over  a  framework  of  sticks:  frail  houses,  certainly,  but 
good  enough  in  such  a  climate,  while  the  weather  is  dry.  Beyond  the 
bridge  a  lane  edged  with  prickly  pear  led  to  the  shore  of  the  bay,  to 
reach  which  another  small  stream  had  to  be  crossed,  after  which  came 
a  third — the  Dead  Kiver — a  little  way  up  the  sands.  The  track  next 
led  to  the  edge  of  the  mountains  which  close  in  the  Bay  of  Beirout  on 
the  north.  We  advanced  round  a  projecting  headland,  our  course  lying 
along  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  which  doubles  this  wild  rocky 
cape,  with  a  precipice  on  the  one  side  down  to  the  sea,  while,  on  the 
other,  steep  cliffs  rise  up  to  the  table-land  above.  The  whole  scene 
around  and  under-foot  was  wild  and  rough,  for  the  great  stones  of 
which  the  road  had  been  made  1,700  years  before  had  apparently  been 
left  untouched  ever  since,  and  offered  a  honeycomb  of  holes  and 
heights  distressing  alike  to  the  rider  and  the  horse,  I  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  narrowness  of  the  way,  which  must  have  been  a  great 
trouble  for  an  army ;  the  breadth  in  many  places  being,  apparently, 
only  ten  or  twelve  leet.  The  rocks  at  the  side  were  everywhere  torn, 
as  if  by  successive  convulsions  of  nature;  but  a  few  small  ledges  and 
patches  of  green  helped  here  and  there  to  brighten  the  weather-beaten 
limestone. 

On  the  land  side  of  this  old  military  road,  portions  of  the  rock  have 
been  smoothed  into  tablets  by  successive  conquerors  or  invaders ; 
whose  passing  has  been  duly  recorded  on  them  in  sculptured  characters 
by  their  obedient  slaves.  There  is  a  second  road  a  little  higher  up  the 
cliffs,  but  running  parallel  with  the  lower,  and  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  on  the  one,  some  on  the  other.  The  first  tablet  in  the  series 
is  a  memorial  left  by  Esarhaddon,  the  third  and  faithful  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib, who  reigned  from  B.C.  681  to  B.C.  668,  and  marched  along  this 
pass  in  the  years  B.C.  672 — 1.  A  revolt  of  Phoenicia,  a  state  tributary 
to  him,  had  broken  out,  in  aid  of  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian,  then  reign- 
ing over  Egypt — the  diplomacy  of  the  Nile  having  succeeded  in  stir- 
ring up  a  confederacy  of  Palestine  against  Nineveh,  as  it  did  so  often 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  Esarhaddon  was  victorious,  and  not  only 
crushed  Tirhakah,  but  crossed  the  sea  to  Cyprus,  whence  he  returned, 
perhaps  to  Tyre,  and  marched  back  to  the  Euphrates  laden  with  spoil. 
The  tablet  shows  a  full-length  life-size  figure  of  the  victor  in  his  royal 
robes,  and  records  the  leading  incidents  of  his  campaign  in  cuneiform 
characters.  There  he  stands  in  rich  embroidery,  his  royal  staff  in  one 
hand,  the  other  on  liis  sword — sadly  weathered  by  ex]X)sure  for  2,600 
years,  but  still  l()f)king  out  faintly  from  the  stone,  on  which,  at  each 
side  and  underneath,  the  scul])t<)r  has  recorded  in  strange  arrow-head 
combinations  the  glories  of  his  lord.     Little  nioi-e  than  a  foot  from  this 
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is  a  square- headed  tablet,  over  six  feet  high,  cut  by  order  of  Rameses 
II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Hebrew  oppression  seven  centuries  earher,  as  a 
votive  offering  to  Ptha,  the  god  of  Memphis,  then  in  its  glory,  to 
celebrate  the  great  king's  triumphant  advance  thus  far  against  his 
powerful  enemies,  the  Ilittites.  Esarhaddon,  the  conqueror  of  Mem- 
phis, had  noted  this,  and  evidently  cut  his  inscription  at  its  side  in 
silent  irony,  for  the  ancient  power  of  Egypt  had  now  veiled  its  head  to 
that  of  Nineveh. 

Next  comes  a  round-headed  Assyrian  tablet,  cut  by  Sennacherib,  on 
his  invasion  of  Palestine  in  B.C.  702:  that  campaign  in  which  his  army 
was  destroyed,  as  we  read  in  the  Bible.  The  great  king  stands  before 
us,  with  his  high  tiara  and  long  staff  of  majesty,  little  thinking  of  the 
humiliation  awaiting  him,  or  the  death  he  was  to  die  at  the  hand  of 
his  sons,  twenty  years  later,  in  Nineveh.  After  this,  we  have  another 
square-headed  tablet  of  Rameses  II.,  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  Ra,  It 
is  much  the  best- preserved  of  the  various  Egyptian  tablets,  but  even 
in  it  there  are  only  traces  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  once  covered  it. 
From  the  others  they  have  been  entirely  effaced  by  time.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this,  Rameses  stands  in  adoration  before  a  seated  deity: 
even  the  Pharaoh  admitting  that  there  were  higher  beings  than  him- 
self, though  he,  also,  claimed  kindred  with  the  gods.  Passing  this,  we 
come  to  an  inscription  left  by  Shalmaneser  IL,  of  Nineveh,  in  the  year 
B.C.  860,  when  he  marched  to  the  shores  of  "the  Sea  of  the  West," 
and  here  raised  an  image  of  himself,  as  his  records  tell  us,  after  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  the  kings  of  Phoenicia.  The  figure  is  still  quite 
perfect,  even  to  the  elaborate  ornaments  of  the  robes ;  indeed,  it  has 
often  been  copied  as  a  portrait.  Next  comes  another  Assyrian  tablet, 
round-headed  as  usual,  glorifying  the  majesty  of  Sultan  Assurnazirpal, 
the  father  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  who  had  just  closed  a  victorious  march 
through  Syria,  in  which  he  had  received  tribute  from  the  different  local 
states.  "  This  image  of  his  majesty,"  he  tells  us,  he  erected  over  against 
the  Great  Sea,  offering  sacrifices  and  libations  to  his  gods  for  the  favor 
shown  him.     This  was  about  the  year  B.C.  860. 

Passing  on,  another  Assyrian  tablet,  this  time  square-headed,  meets 
us,  only  five  feet  high  and  half  as  broad,  but  of  venerable  antiquity, 
for  it  dates  from  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  who  was  in  his  glory 
about  1,100  years  before  Christ,  and  carried  the  early  Assyrian  Empire 
to  its  highest  power.  This  great  warrior,  after  overcoming  the  Hit- 
tites  at  Carchemish  and  in  Syria,  marched  along  the  coast  to  this  part 
from  the  north,  amusing  himself  as  he  did  so  by  venturing  into  a  "ship 
of  the  people  of  Arvad,"  in  which  he  "rode  upon  the  sea,"  and  "slew 
a  porpoise" — a  deed  grand  enough  to  be  commemorated  in  his  annals. 
One  aim  he  had  in  his  advance  to  Beirout  was,  he  informs  us,  to  cut 
down  cedars  to  decorate  the  temples  of  Nineveh:    so  early  had  the 
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fame  of  these  trees  spread  over  Western  Asia.  This  king  was  suc- 
ceeded by  others  in  whose  hands  Assj^ria  for  a  time  grew  so  much 
weaker,  that  David  was  able  to  found  an  empire  extending  from  the  sea 
to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  Assyria  retained 
its  vigor.  A  companion  tablet  to  this  one  is  also  Assyrian,  but  half  a 
century  older,  and  very  inferior  to  the  later  monuments  in  its  execution. 
The  figures  are  low  and  squat,  and  the  details  of  decoration  of  the 
hair,  beard,  and  dress  are  given  with  far  less  care  than  in  the  later 
Assyrian  tablets.  The  last  inscription  was  originally  Egyptian,  dating 
from  the  remote  days  of  Eameses  II.,  when  Moses  was  still  young : 
this  and  the  two  others  I  have  already  noticed  of  the  same  king  being 
votive  offerings  to  the  gods  in  gratitude  for  the  victories  which,  as  he 
fancied,  they  had  enabled  him  to  gain  over  the  Hittites  and  Syrians. 
Luckily,  this  tablet  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  1845,  while  still 
as  perfect  as  its  great  age  allowed.  Since  then,  in  1861,  the  French 
General  of  Division,  sent  to  prevent  the  Druses  in  Lebanon  from  con- 
tinuing to  massacre  the  Christians,  thought  fit  to  obliterate  what 
remained  of  the  inscription  of  the  ancient  Pharoah  and  substitute  a 
French  one  telling  of  the  presence  of  the  force  sent  by  that  evanescent 
dignitary  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  This  is  cut  into  a  bed  of  stucco 
and  yellow  paint— fit  material  for  such  a  record. 

These  are  not,  however,  the  only  inscriptions  in  this  great  gallery 
of  old-world  memories.  The  very  intelligent  Danish  Consul  at  Bei- 
rout  has  discovered  another,  higher  up  the  crags,  left  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar of  Babylon,  who  twice  invaded  Egypt,  and  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  as  we  know,  carried  off  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem.  I  saw 
the  "squeeze"  of  the  inscription,  which  is  of  great  size,  and  still  legi- 
ble in  part;  but,  unfortunately,  it  gives  no  historical  details,  simply 
praising  the  wine  of  Helbon,  a  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  great 
valley  of  Hollow  Syria,  still  famous  for  its  vintage.  That  such  a 
series  of  chronicles  should  be  visible  from  almost  a  single  point  is 
very  striking.  What  sights  this  pass  had  seen!  The  bare-limbed 
archers  and  spearmen  of  the  haughty  Pharaoh,  with  their  shields  and 
battle-axes,  as  we  see  them  on  the  monuments;  the  long  squadrons  of 
Egyptian  chariots  and  cavalry;  proud  warriors,  their  eyes  flashing  Avith 
high  hopes;  the  music  of  their  bands  floating  far  out  over  the  sea ; 
their  flags  and  banners  fluttering  in  the  air — now  all  turned,  these 
thousands  of  years,  to  pale  ghosts  in  the  silence  of  eternity  !  Past  this 
spot  their  prancing  chariot -horses  had  borne  the  great  Sesostris — for  by 
that  name  Eameses  II.  was  known  to  the  Greeks — Sennacherib,  Esarhad- 
don,  Sardanapalus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  clad  in  royal  majesty,  with  their 
great  men  in  all  their  bravery,  before  and  behind,  and  their  long  myriads 
of  warriors!  "Captains  and  rulers,  clothed  in  blue,  all  of  them  desira- 
ble young  men,  horsemen  riding  upon  horses — clothed  most  gorgeouslyj 
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with  girdles  on  their  loins,  and  dyed  attire  of  passing  splendor,  great 
lords  and  renowned," — leading  on,  as  they  rode  in  their  glittering 
armor,  long  hosts  of  chariots,  and  warriors  from  many  lands,  with  buck- 
ler and  spear  and  helmet,^  full  of  life  and  eager  for  tlie  foe! 

The  bronze  gates  of  Shalmanezer  11.,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
offer  a  representation  of  the  imposing  ceremonial  connected  with  the 
dedication  of  such  tablets  as  those  of  the  Dog  Eiver.  Priests  in  a 
group  sacrifice  before  a  statue  of  the  Great  King,  erected  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Van.  The}^  stand  at  a  portable  altar,  planted  before  the  statue, 
clad  in  sacrificial  robes,  no  doubt  chanting  some  appropriate  litany, 
while  their  attendants  cast  into  the  sea  portions  of  the  sheep  and  other 
victims  slain  as  offerings  to  the  gods.  Amidst  grand  military  displa}^, 
such  rites  were  one  day  witnessed  before  each  tablet  I  had  seen. 
The  narrow  road  was  widened  in  front  of  each  tablet,  to  leave 
fitting  space  to  honor  the  lineaments  of  the  Mighty  Ruler;  but  these 
once  sacred  platforms  are  now  encumbered  with  wreckage  from  the  hill 
above. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dog  River  is  a  last  tablet, 
to  commemorate  the  cutting  of  w^hat  was  then  a  lower  line  of  road, 
round  the  cape,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  one  of  the  noblest  men 
of  the  ancient  world,  a. great  emperor,  but  also  a  great  man,  valuing 
truth  and  goodness  above  his  imperial  purple.  The  inscription  tells 
us  that  the  "Imperator,  Caesar,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
illustrious  august  one,  [worthily  surnamed]  Parthicus,  Britannicus,  and 
Germanicus,  the  High  Priest  [of  Rome],  opened  this  road ;  the  moun- 
tains overhanging  the  river  Lycus  having  been  cut  away  to  make  it." 
So  he,  also,  was  here,  perhaps  when  he  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
squalor  and  abominations  of  which  he  was  so  disgusted  that  he  con- 
trasted the  sordid  Sarmatians,  and  Marcomanni,  and  Quadi,  beyond  the 
Danube,  with  the  Jewish  population,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Jacob.  The  tablet  dates  from  a  little  before  the  year  a.d. 
180,  when  he  died.  A  shorter  inscription,  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  a  little 
way  further  on,  breathes  the  loyal  prayer  of  some  Roman  for  one  whom 
all  men  so  deeply  honored : — "  Unconquered  Imperator,  Antoninus  Pius, 
illustrious  august  one,  reign  for  many  years  !  "  But  he  had  soon  to 
exchange  his  glory  for  a  shroud  ! 

It  is  from  these  hills  of  Lebanon,  stretching  away,  height  over 
height,  from  the  Dog  River,  that  the  ladies  come  down  who  formerly 
Avore  long  horns  of  metal  to  hold  up  their  veils.  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  see  any.  This  strange  ornament  was  worn  by  ladies  of  dif- 
ferent races,  but  especially  among  the  Druses,  who  live  on  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Lebanon  range.  At  first  these  horns  seem  to  have 
been  of  very  moderate  size,  some,  which  are  worn  in  out-of-the-way 
lj:zek.xxui.6,12,  23,24. 
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parts  even  now,  being  only  a  few  inches  long,  and  made  of  pasteboard, 
or  even  pottery.  By  degrees,  however,  they  not  only  grew  longer,  but 
weEe  made  of  more  costly  material ;  the  poorest  of  tin,  others  of 
silver,  and  some  even  of  gold.  But  the  fashion  is  dying  out.  The 
"  horns  "  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  this  singular  head-decoration,  which,  in  all  probability, 
was  unknown  to  the  Jews.  That  the  horn  is  the  natural  symbol  of 
strength  in  the  lower  animals,  early  caused  it  to  be  used  as  an  emblem 
of  power  in  any  sense.  "  All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  I  cut  off,'' 
says  God,  "but  the  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted." ^  "The 
ten  horns"  in  Daniel  are  "ten  kings."  ^  To  "defile  one's  horn  in  the 
dust"^  Avas,  hence,  equivalent  to  being  tried  by  adversity  and  humili- 
ation. In  Habakkuk  the  strange  expression — "he  had  iiorns  coming 
out  of  his  hand,"  *  should  be  read  "  rays  of  light  from  his  side."  The 
"horns  of  the  altar"  were  projections  of  metal,  so  called  from  their 
shape,  used  for  binding  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  as  where  the  Psalm  says, 
"  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the  altar."  ^ 

The  Dog  River  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  muddy  with  rain  when 
I  saw  it.  A  bridge,  strangely  built  in  steps,  crosses  it,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  see  on  the  other  side  except  wild  rocks,  among  which  flocks 
of  goats  pick  a  living;  the  shepherd,  meanwhile,  quietly  v/alking 
along  the  top  of  the  crag,  above  his  adventurous  charge. 

I  paid  an  interesting  visit  with  President  Bliss  to  some  caves  up  the 
Dead  River,  which  is  nearer  Beirout  than  the  Dog  River.  The  stream 
flows  strong  and  full,  springs  bursting  up  with  great  force  at  various 
points  in  its  bed.  A  scramble  along  rough  paths  led  to  a  wild  gorge, 
beautiful  with  trees  of  many  kinds;  and  in  this  romantic  spot  lay  the 
first  cave.  Masses  of  breccia  covered  the  floor,  and  huge  stalactites 
hung  down  from  the  roof,  but  as  we  had  no  hammers  we  could  do  noth- 
ing to  discover  prehistoric  remains.  These,  however,  have  been  abun- 
dantly found  in  this  cave  and  others  in  the  vicinity,  and  carry  us  back 
to  a  very  remote  age  indeed,  perhaps  that  of  the  primseval  inhabitants 
of  the  reigon.  Numerous  flints,  worked  into  scrapers  and  knives,  have 
been  recovered  in  the  very  cave  I  visited ;  and  in  others,  worked  flints, 
and  numerous  fi'agments  of  the  bones  of  deer,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses 
have  been  found.  How  far  back  these  take  us,  I  leave  others  to  deter- 
mine. One  thing  they  enforce  :  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  dead  ! 
What  aces,  Ion w  forgotten,  have  strewn  the  earth  with  the  wrecks  of 
humanity,  as  the  autumn  of  each  year  covers  it  with  the  fallen  leaves 
of  summer! 
1  Ps.  Ixxv.  10.   2  Dan.  viii.  20—24.    3  Job  xvj.  15.    4  Hab.  iii.  4.    5  Ps.  cxviii.  27 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 

SIDON. 

Feom  Beirout  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  a  wearisome  journey  along  the 
seashore,  through  miles  of  deep  sand,  round  wild  mountainous  head- 
lands, or  beside  the  dashing  water,  which  is  as  unpleasant  to  the  horse 
as  to  its  rider.  A  brief  familiarity  with  the  noise  and  restlessness 
of  the  waves  is  romantic  enough,  but  to  have  them  for  hour  after  liour 
advancing  and  retiring,  liissing  and  breaking  over  the  only  linn  foot- 
ing there  is,  is  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  especially  in  the  heat  of  a 
Syrian  day,  when  horse  exercise,  at  the  best,  is  a  penance.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  neighborhood  of  Sidon  makes  one  forget  such  petty 
troubles.  It  lies  in  a  green  setting  of  gardens  and  orchards,  watered 
by  the  grating  "  sakiyeh  "  or  water-wheel,  slowl}^  turning  its  ponder- 
ous frame,  raising  its  jars  from  hidden  depths,  and  emptying  them  in 
wearisome  succession  into  a  small  tank,  from  which  the  water  is  led  off 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees.i  All  the  growths  of  warm  climates  flourish 
here  in  thick  groves — pomegranates,  almonds,  palms,  bananas,  apricots, 
figs,  olives,  citrons,  plums,  pears,  peaches,  and  cherries.  Sidon  supplies 
the  market  of  Damascus  with  oranges,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say 
in  describing  that  city;  for  the  yellow  globes  do  not  ripen  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Syrian  capital,  which  lies  about  2,400  feet  above  the  sea. 
Like  all  the  old  Phoenician  cities,  the  "  Mother  of  Tyre  "  lay  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  where  it  enjoyed  easy  intercourse  with  the  distant 
lands  to  which  its  commerce  extended.  On  the  north  the  ground 
slopes  gently  to  the  beach  and  then  falls  back  into  a  small  bay,  a  low 
reef  stretching  parallel  with  the  shore  across  its  mouth,  thus  forming 
a  natural  breakwater,  inside  which  the  smaller  vessels  of  antiquity 
could  ride  in  safety.  There  is  also  a  long,  narrow  island,  to  which  the. 
population  could  retire  in  time  of  danger,  as  there  was  at  Tyre  and  at 
some  other  Phwnician  towns. 

Sidon  was  the  oldest  city  of  Phcenicia,^  and  in  ancient  times  the 
most  famous,  for  Homer,  who  never  speaks  of  Tyre,  mentions  Sidon 
more  than  once.  Ulysses,  speaking  of  Plilyus  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
tells  us — 

"  The  sliip-renowned  Phoenicians  thither  came, 
Knaves,  bringing  many  trinkets  in  their  sliips. 
There  was  a  woman  of  Phojnicia 
In  my  sire's  house,  fair,  skilled  in  beauteous  works ; 
Her  the  Piujcnicians,  crafty  men,  deceived  ; 
One  S[)oke  to  her  of  love,  as  near  the  ships 
1  Ps.  i.  3.    2  Gen.  x  15. 
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She  waslied  the  vests:  a  thing  whicli  captivates 
Weak  women's  minds,  though  prudent  one  may  be. 
He  asked  her  who  she  was,  and  whence  she  came; 
She  told  him  of  her  father's  higli-roofed  house : 
*  From  Sidon,  rich  in  brass,  I  boast  to  be, 
Daughter  of  wealth-o'erflowing  Arytas: 
The  Taphians  seized  upon  me,  phmderers. 
As  from  the  fields  1  came,  and  hither  brought 
To  this  man's  house,  and  he  a  fit  price  gave.'  "  i 

The  fair  Sidonian  garments  woven  by  Sidonian  women  are  extolled 
in  the  Iliad,  and  the  silver  and  other  metal  work  of  the  Plioinician 
city  is  praised,  as  famous  beyond  all  other  of  the  kind  in  the  world.^ 
The  Hebrews  assigned  the  whole  district  to  the  tribe  ol' Asher,^  but  it 
never  obtained  the  prize.*  Sidon  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  about 
1,200  years  before  Christ,  and  Tyre  from  that  time  became  the  chief 
Phoenician  city.^  Isaiah,  however,  centuries  later,  speaks  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Sidon,''  and  Ezekiel  refers  to  the  fame  of  its  sailoi's'^  as  late 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Its  timber-hewers  were  in  great 
repute  in  the  time  of  Solomon,^  and  in  that  of  Ezra,^  so  that,  although 
Tyre  was  still  greater,  Sidon  continued  to  flourish.  The  "coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon"  visited  by  our  Lord  were  in  all  probability  the  plain, 
scarcelv  five  miles  broad  at  Sidon,  on  which  these  two  cities  stood,^°so 
that  He  was  very  near  the  great  heathen  centres.  Nor  was  Sidon,  in 
its  turn,  without  a  band  of  Christian  converts,  even  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul;  for  the  great  Apostle,  when  he  "touched  at"  it  as  a  prisoner  on 
his  way  to  Pome,  was  "courteously"  allowed  "liberty  to  go  unto  his 
friends"  there,  "to  refresh  himself." ^^ 

During  the  two  crusading  centuries,  Sidon  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  several  times,  once  for  seventy-five  years,  but  in  a.d.  1291 
it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Mahommedans;  and  what- 
ever life  it  now  shows  is  only  a  gradual  revival,  the  result  of  Christian 
energy  and  industry,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who  were 
finally  driven  from  it  less  than  100  years  ago.  The  population  is  about 
10,000,  of  whom  7,000  are  Moslems  and  Metawilehs,  700  Jews,  and 
the  rest  Christians  of  dift'erent  sects.  The  Franciscans,  who  are  very 
strong  in  Palestine,  have  a  large  monastery  here,  watched,  as  usual,  by 
the  Jesuits,  to  whom  their  liberality  of  mind  is  hateful — a  Jesuit  school 
supplying  an  agency  for  keeping  the  monks  under  supervision.  There 
is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  orphanage,  and  a  school  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph;  and  the  Americans  have  a  missionary  station,  as  efiicient  and 
well  managed  as  one  could  well  desire. 

1  r)rf.vss.,  XV.  415— 429:  Barnaid's  tninslntidu.  2  Jlkid.  x\\U.  "i-l]  ff.  .S  .Tosh.  xix.  28.  4  .Tud};.  1. 
31 :  iii.  :!;  x.  Vl;  .los.  AnI..  xv.  4,  l.  5  (icikic,  IJaiirs  >ril/i  the  /{/hli\  jji.  347.  (5  Isa.  x.xiii.  2.  7  Kzek. 
xxvii.  K.  s  1  Kiiifis  V.  C;  1  C'liroii.  .\xii.  4.  '.»  Ezra  iii.  7.  lu  Malt.  xv.  21;  Mark.  vil.  24.  11  Acts 
xxvii. ;{. 
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The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  like  those  of  other  Orien- 
tal towns,  but  many  of  the  liouses  are  of  stone — hirge  and  well  built, 
especially  those  raised  on  the  eastern  wall;  their  })ositions  giving  them 
pure  air  and  a  pleasant  view.  There  are  six  klums  in  the  town,  one 
of  them — formerly  belonging  to  the  French — a  large  quadrangle,  with 
a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  its  hollow  square,  and  covered  galleries  all 
round.  A  great  four-square  tower,  very  ruinous,  but  still  forming  the 
citadel,  stands  in  the  southern  quarter,  on  the  highest  ground :  a  relic 
of  the  Crusaders.  From  its  top  the  view  is  very  fine.  The  town 
stretches  out  at  one's  feet,  on  its  gentle  slope,  the  boundless  sea  reach- 
ing away  to  the  west,  while  the  lovely  plain  on  all  sides  of  the  town  is 
set  oft'  with  groves,  gardens,  houses,  and  villages,  and  far  away  to  the 
north  rise  the  snow-crowned  tops  of  Lebanon. 

Spring  is  very  beautiful  in  this  part,  but  it  is  not  always  to  be 
counted  upon.  Heavy  rain-storms  sometimes  fall  as  late  as  May,  and 
the  mountain-tops  occasionally  show  fresh  snow  even  in  that  month. 
This  uncertainty  is  very  hurtful  to  the  crops,  which,  consequently,  fail 
more  frequently  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  from  untimely  frosts,  than  in 
many  other  lands;  from  this  fiitality  silk  enjoys  no  exemption.  The 
Hebrews  were,  therefore,  in  an  especial  degree,  led  to  think  of  the  need 
of  Divine  favor  to  give  them  harvests,  everything  depending  so  entirely 
on  the  heavens.  The  want  of  rain,  its  too  long  continuance,  its  coming 
at  wrong  times,  the  irrruption  of  winter  into  spring,  not  to  speak  of 
dangers  from  insect  plagues,  have  indeed,  in  all  ages,  forced  the  popu- 
lation, of  whatever  creed,  to  an  outward  religiousness  of  fear  or  selfish- 
ness; and  this,  in  our  day,  occasionally  makes  Moslems,  Christians, 
and  Jews  lay  aside  their  fierce  dislikes  for  the  moment,  and  unite  in 
fasts,  processions,  and  prayers  for  the  pity  of  the  All-merciful  on  the 
drooping  field. 

In  Sidon,  as  elsewhere  in  the  East,  sacred  mottoes  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  outside  of  some  of  the  houses.  In  certain  cases  interlaced  Arabic 
letters,  comprising  verses  from  the  Koran,  form  an  ornament  similar 
to  our  cornices,  round  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  many  houses  have 
inscriptions  over  the  door.  This  custom  prevails  in  every  Mahomme- 
dan  country,  and  is  so  natural  in  those  who  honor  a  special  book  as 
sacred  that  it  has  held  a  place  among  widely-separate  peoples  in  every 
age.  We,  ourselves,  in  the  first  generations  after  the  Reformation, 
especially  in  Scotland,  put  pious  mottoes  from  Scripture  over  our 
house-doors,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  old  buildings  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow;  and  in  the  same  way  I  found  the  walls  of  the  rambling 
mud-brick  house  of  the  Christian  sheikh  of  Luxor,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
ornamented  with  Bible  mottoes  in  Arabic.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  instinctive  propensity  that  Moses  told  the  people  of  Israel,  "These 
words  which  I  have  commanded  thee  this  day,  thou  shalt  write  upon 
4X 
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the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates."  ^  Just  as  sentences  of  the 
Koran  are  framed  and  hung  as  pictures  on  the  walls  of  Moslem  houses 
to-da}^,  so  we  find  passages  from  the  Law  on  the  dwellings  of  Oriental 
Jews.  They,  further,  nail  to  their  door-posts  a  small  tin  or  lead  case, 
or  a  glass  tube,  or  "mezuzah."  In  this  there  is  a  piece  of  vellum 
about  three  inches  square,  with  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  vi.  -i — 9, 
and  xi.  13 — 21,  written  on  one  side  with  great  care,  the  vellum  being 
afterwards  folded  to  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with  the  writing  inside, 
and  the  word  Shaddai,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Almighty,  on  the  back, 
a  hole  being  left  in  the  case,  through  which  this  can  be  seen  in  passing. 
Thus  complete,  the  "  mezuzah,"  a  name  meaning  simply  a  door-post, 
is  nailed  in  a  slanting  position  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  outer  door; 
another,  exactly  similar,  being  fixed,  in  the  same  way,  at  the  side  of 
every  door  within.  A  pious  Jew  never  goes  out  to  his  day's  work 
without  kissing  the  "mezuzah,"  and  seldom  passes  from  room  to  room 
without  bowing  to  it;  and  if  he  removes  to  another  house,  he  takes  it 
with  him,  unless  a  Jew  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  tenancy. 

The  phylacteries  which  the  Pharisees  "made  broad "^  were  two 
little  boxes  of  leather  which  contained,  written  on  strips  of  vellum, 
the  words  of  Exodus  xiii.  2 — 10,  11 — 17,  and  Deuteronomy  vi.  4 — 9, 
13 — 22.  To  this  box  were  attached  leather  bands  which  could  be 
made  broader  or  narrower,  and  b}^  these,  one  of  the  boxes  was  tied  to 
the  left  arm,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  other  put  on  the  fore- 
head. The  breadth  of  the  phylacteries  used  by  the  Pharisees  referred 
to  the  thongs,  and  to  the  little  boxes  themselves:  the  greater  size  and 
Avidth  being  used  to  attract  attention.  In  our  Lord's  day,  such  things 
were  worn  by  all  Jews,  boys  being  required  to  use  them  Avhen  they 
were  thirteen  3^ears  and  a  day  old,  alter  which  they  were  regarded  as 
"  sons  of  the  commandments."  When  phylacteries  were  introduced  is 
not  clearly  known,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  came  into  fashion  during 
the  exile,  as  a  literal  compliance  with  the  command  to  bind  the  Law, 
"for  a  sign,  upon  thine  liand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes,"  just  as  the  "mezuzah"  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  injunction  to 
"write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates." ^ 

Sidon,  like  Tyre,  was  famous  from  the  earliest  ages  for  its  dye- 
works,  which  produced  the  purple  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 
This  was  obtained  from  two  species  of  shell-fish  of  the  family  known 
as  murex — shells  with  rough  points  outside  and  a  spindle-like  prolon- 
gation at  the  upper  end.  The  secretion  which  yields  the  dye  varies  in 
shade  in  different  species.  Originally  whitish,  it  grows,  when  exj)Osed 
to  sunlight,  first  yellow,  then  green,  and  finally,  in  the  different  mol- 
luscs, red,  or  violet-purple.  Tlie  abundance  of  these  valuable  shell-fish 
on  the  Phoenician  coast  led  to  the  founding  of  Dora,  and  there,  as  at 

1  Deut.  vi.  9:  xi.  20.    2  Matt,  xxiii.  5.    3  Deut.  vi.  8,9. 
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T_yre  and  Sidon,  althougli  they  are  now  virtually  extinct  in  the  shallow 
water,  whole  masses  of  them  are,  at  times,  thrown  up  from  the  sea, 
after  storms.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  smoke  of  the  dye-works  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  must  have  been  seen  from  the  hills  behind,  curling  up 
into  the  clear  sky;  and  the  sight  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  Divine  Child  of  Nazareth. 

There  are  not  many  antiquities  in  Sidon,  wave  after  wave  of  con- 
quest having  swept  away  most  traces  of  the  remote  past.  Tombs 
abound  in  the  plain  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  behind  the  town; 
some  of  then  with  many  chambers  for  the  dead,  like  the  so-called 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Jerusalem.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  bare 
and  comfortless  walls  of  these  rock-cells  in  the  Holy  City,  so  different 
from  the  pictured  beauty  with  which  the  Egyptians  deliglited  to  adorn 
their  last  resting-places  ;  but  the  abhorrence  among  the  Jews  of  repre- 
sentations of  living  creatures,  or  of  the  human  figure,  may  in  part 
account  for  it.  Here,  at  Sidon,  however,  many  tombs  were  coated 
with  strong  cement,  in  the  Greek  age  at  least,  and  on  this  are  still  to 
be  seen  inscriptions,  sometimes  "written  with  a  sharp  point  before  the 
stucco  was  dry;  sometimes  added  in  red  ink  after  the  wall  was  hard- 
ened. Wreaths  of  flowers,  small  birds,  and  palm,  orange,  and  various 
other  fruit-trees,  are  met  in  one  or  the  other,  showing  that  the  locality 
was  very  much  the  same  in  old  times  as  it  is  now.  Oranges  and 
citrons,  by  the  way,  first  became  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  during  the 
exile,  the  native  homes  of  these  trees  being  Media  and  Persia,  where 
many  Jews  were  settled.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  there  are  not  tombs 
round  Sidon,  for  the  whole  ground  seems  to  be  honey-combed  with 
them,  though  a  great  many  are  now  covered  with  soil,  and  only  found 
by  accident.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  harbor  are  some  immense 
stones,  each  about  ten  feet  square,  the  remains  of  ancient  quays  and 
sea-walls.  The  castle,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  is  very  inter- 
esting. Part  of  it  is  nearly  solid,  with  granite  pillars  built  into  the 
wall  at  regular  distances;  these  buttresses  being  part  of  the  wreck  of 
ancient  mansions,  public  buildings,  and  temples.  The  bevelled  edge 
in  masonry  was  formerly  thought  to  imply  antiquity,  but  I  have  before 
remarked  that  it  is  now  found  to  characterize  later  work  as  well  as 
earlier,  so  that  its  presence  here  proves  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the 
building.  Columns,  sarcophagi,  broken  statues,  and  other  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  are  often  to  be  seen  in  gardens  and  orchards;  not  a 
few  have  been  dug  up  from  beneath  many  feet  of  soil,  as  similar  relics 
of  the  long  past  are  excavated  at  Ascalon. 

That  so  little  stone  is  to  be  seen  where  a  large  city  once  stood,  is  at 
once  explained  by  the  custom  of  carrying  off'  the  remains  of  antiquity 
as  building  materials  for  modern  edifices.  The  houses  of  to-day  in  the 
cities  of   Palestine  are  largely  built,  as  I  have  often  said,  from  the 
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stones  of  cities  long  deserted.  Not  a  little  of  that  used  for  ancient 
buildings  was,  moreover,  soft,  and  though  lasting  enough  when  duly 
pi'otected,  crumbled  to  soil  when  left  exposed  to  tlie  weather.  A  great 
trade  is  done  in  calcining  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns,  where  thej  are 
calcareous.  Huge  marble  pillars  are  ruthlessly  broken  up  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  many  sarcophagi,  and  even  statues,  have  shared  the  same 
fate. 

Buried  treasures  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sidon,  and  the  number  of  ancient  coins  in  circulation,  here  and  else- 
where, through  Palestine  and  Syria  is  wonderful,  though  many  of  them 
are  of  little  value.  The  most  famous  discover}^,  for  value  and  interest, 
took  place  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  some  workmen,  as  they  were 
digging,  found  a  number  of  copper  jars  full  of  gold  coins  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  father  Philip,  each  worth  more  than  a  sovereign. 
How  they  came  there  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say,  but  they  must 
have  been  hidden  from  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  world-conqueror, 
2,200  years  ago.  In  Beirout,  the  Danish  Consul  showed  me  a  collec- 
tion of  coins  made  by  himself,  numbering  many  hundreds,  for  every 
city  had  its  own  coinage.  The  extreme  poverty  of  most  Orientals 
generates  a  superstitious  reverence  for  money,  and  this  is  increased  by 
the  possibility  that  any  spot  may  conceal  stores  large  enough  to  make 
a  man  permanently  rich.  Hence  the  least  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  a  hoard  creates  an  excitement  which  we  can  hardly  realize.  The 
finding  of  a  single  coin  may  be  enough  to  rouse  the  hope  of  "  hidden 
treasure,"  and  to  lead  to  the  most  eager  toil,  in  every  direction,  to  find 
it.  Indeed,  treasure-seekers  abound  all  over  the  country.  This  helps 
one  to  understand  Job's  expression  about  those  in  trouble  who  "dig  for 
death  more  then  for  hid  treasures,"  ^  and  the  words  of  Proverbs,  "If 
tiiou  seekest  her  [understanding]  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for 
hid  treasure,  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find 
the  knowledge  of  God."  ^  Nor  is  it  only  in  modern  times  that  such 
treasures  have  been  found,  as  indeed  these  verses  show  :  in  the  Gospels 
our  Lord  alludes  to  "treasure  hid  in  a  field,  the  which,  when  a  man 
hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he 
hath,  and  buyeth  that  field."  ^ 

The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  at  Sidon,  however,  was  not  a 
hoard  of  coin,  but  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmunazar,  "King  of  the  Si- 
donians,"  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  It  was  found, 
by  the  merest  accident,  not  in  a  tomb  or  mausoleum,  but  almost  on  the 
open  ground,  in  a  field  close  to  the  town.  How  it  got  there  is  a  mystery, 
for  the  Phoenicians  took  immense  })ains  to  make  the  tombs  of  their 
dead  secure.  Thus,  at  Tyre,  they  dug  a  shaft  large  enough  to  let 
down  the  coffin  or  sarcophagus  into  a  spacious  tomb  below,  and  tl^e 
1  Job  lii.  21.    2  Piov.  li.4.    3  Matt,  xiii,  44. 
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small  opening  overhead  was  so  carefully  concealed  that  it  is  very  difTi- 
cult  to  find  one,  even  now.  At  Sidou,  the  rock  was  cut  away  to  make 
a  large  level  space,  now  used  as  the  threshing-floor  for  the  neighbor- 
hood. Underneath  this,  however,  reached  by  square  shafts  like  those 
at  Tyre,  are  countless  tombs,  opening,  in  many  cases,  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  over  a  large  space,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family  to 
which  they  first  belonged,  and  the  number  who  would  need  a  resting- 
place  in  this  last  home.  In  many  cases,  still  further  precautions  were 
taken,  by  laying  down  a  special  floor  of  large  stones,  or  by  cutting  a 
deep  trench  in  the  floor  and  hiding  away  the  sarcophagus  in  it,  after- 
wards smoothing  the  surface  above  with  coats  of  cement,  as  if  all 
underneath  were  solid.  To  tap  the  threshing-floor  at  almost  any  point 
thus  leads  down  to  a  wide-branching  city  of  death,  hidden  in  utter 
darkness.  But,  indeed,  it  has  been  tapped  long  before  our  day,  in  the 
eager  search  after  the  wealth  supposed  to  be  buried  with  the  dead. 

In  January,  1855,  the  French  Consul  at  Beirout  heard  of  the  dis- 
covery at  Sidon  of  a  wonderful  sarcophagus  of  hard  black  basalt,  finely 
polished,  and  instantly  took  measures  to  secure  it  for  his  nation.  A 
long  inscription  on  its  lid,  in  an  unknown  character,  heightened  the 
general  excitement,  till  all  the  town  went  out  to  see  it.  The  lid  is 
peculiar  from  its  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  custom  of  having  the 
upper  end  wrought  into  a  likeness  of  the  deceased ;  the  head-dress, 
too,  being  quite  unusual.  The  face  is  larger  than  life,  with  a 
rather  low  forehead,  almond-shaped,  projecting  eyes,  a  broad,  flat 
nose,  thick  negro-like  lips,a  small  chin,  and  large  ears  standing  out  some- 
what from  the  head.  But  there  is  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  counte- 
nance on  the  whole,  for  a  smile  plays  over  it  and  and  redeems  it  from 
plainness.  A  beard,  like  that  seen  on  Egyptian  coffins,  hangs  from 
the  chin — a  false  one,  as  was  usual  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile — and  a 
bird,  perhaps  a  dove,  sits  on  each  shoulder.  The  proportions  of  tlie 
lid — seven  feet  by  four — do  not  admit  of  elegance  in  the  figure,  the 
whole  surface  being  covered  with  it,  contrary  to  all  requirements  of 
symmetry.  The  inscription  occupies  twenty-two  lines,  which  are  in 
perfect  preservation.  Such  a  relic  of  PhoMiicia  created  as  great  a  stir 
as  that  caused,  at  a  later  day,  by  the  Mor.bite  stone;  no  fewer  than 
forty  scholars  having,  since  its  discovery,  made  translations  of  the 
invaluable  text  which  it  supplies.  The  following  is  mainly  the  ver- 
sion of  Professor  Oppert  and  that  of  Renan,  the  last  published  : — 

"  In  the  month  of  Bul,i  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  King  Tabnit,  king  of  the 
Sidonians,  King  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  spoke,  saying: 

"I  am  snatched  away  before  my  tinie;^  my  spirit  has  disappeared 

1  Wo  cannot  tell  whether  this  was  in  the  flowery  spring  or  in  the  glowing  sun-scorched 
autunii".    2  Deutsch.  fro  «=  & 
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like  the  day  [which  dies  into  night],  and  since  then  I  am  silent,  since 
then  I  became  mute,  and  I  am  lying  in  this  coffin,  and  in  this  tomb, 
the  place  which  I  have  built. 

"O  Reader!  I  adjure  everyone,  either  of  royal  race  or  of  lower 
birth,  not  to  open  my  sepulchre  to  seek  after  treasures,  for  there  are 
none  hidden  here  with  me ;  let  no  one  move  my  coffin  out  of  its  place, 
nor  disturb  me  in  this  my  last  bed,  by  laying  another  coffin  over  mine. 
If  men  command  thee  to  do  so,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  the  punish- 
ment [of  the  violators  of  my  grave]  shall  be  :  Every  man  of  royal  race, 
or  of  common  birth,  who  shall  open  this  sarcophagus,  or  who  shall 
carry  it  away,  or  shall  disturb  me  in  it,  he  shall  have  no  burial  with 
the  dead,  he  shall  not  be  laid  in  a  tomb,  nor  leave  behind  him  any  son 
or  posterity,  for  the  holy  gods  will  extirpate  them, 

''  Thou,  whoever  [thou  art,  who  mayest]  be  king  [after  me],  command 
those  over  whom  thou  mayest  reign  to  cut  off" any,  whether  members  of 
the  royal  race,  or  common  men,  who  remove  the  lid  of  this  sarcopha- 
gus, or  take  it  away  ;  command  them,  also,  to  cut  off"  even  the  off'spring 
of  such  men,  whether  royal  or  common.^ 

"  Let  there  be  no  root  to  them,  to  strike  downwards ;  no  fruit  to  shoot 
upwards,  nor  any  living  being  [to  perpetuate  their  memory]  under  the 
sun. 

"  For  I  am  to  be  pitied — snatched  away  before  my  time — the  son  of 
the  flood  of  days,  disappearing  like  the  light,  from  the  time  I  became 
voiceless  and  silent. 

"For  I,  Esnmnazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  King  Tabnit,  king 
of  the  Sidonians,  [who  was]  the  grandson  of  King  Esmunazar,  king  of 
the  Sidonians. 

"And  my  mother  Amastarte,  the  priestess  of  Astarte,  our  mistress, 
the  Queen,  the  daughter  of  King  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians : 

"It  was  we  who  built  the  temple  of  the  gods,  and  the  temple  of 
Ashtaroth,  in  the  seaside  Sidon,  and  placed  there  the  image  of  the 
Ashtaroth,  and  we  built  the  temple  of  Eshmun. 

"  And  it  was  we  who  built  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  the  Sidon- 
ians, in  the  seaside  Sidon — the  temple  of  Baal  of  Sidon,  and  the  temple 
of  Astarte,  who  bears  the  name  of  this  Baal  ^  [that  is,  Astarte  Peni 
Baal]. 

"  The  lord  of  kings  gave  us  Dora  and  Joppa  [towns  on  the  coast  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon],  with  the  fertile  corn  lands  in  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
and  added  it  to  the  territory  of  our  land,  that  it  may  belong  to  the 
Sidonians  for  ever. 

"  O  Reader,  I  adjure  every  man  of  royal  race,  and  every  common 
man,  not  to  open  my  coffin,  or  deface  [the  inscriptions  on]  its  lid,  or 

1  Ronan  rondcrs  this—"  tlicy.  the  gods,  shall  cut  oft  any    .    .    .    they  shall  cut  off  even  the 
offspring."    2  All  PlKcnician  gods  were  Baal,  and  all  goddesses  Astarte. 
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disturb  me  in  tliis  my  last  bed,  or  carry  away  the  sarcophagus  in  which 
I  rest. 

"  Whoever  docs,  let  the  holy  gods  c.vtirpate  them  and  their  off- 
spring for  ever,  whether  they  be  of  royal  race  or  men  of  the  common 
crowd  I " 

Thus  we  stand,  for  the  moment,  in  this  glimpse  into  long-dead  ages, 
face  to  face  with  men  to  whom  Baal  and  Astarte  were  supreme  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Dora  and  Jopjia,  also,  live  before  us,  with  their 
moving  life  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  Sharon  waves, 
then  as  now,  with  yellow  grain,  the  rcAvard  of  the  patient  husbandman. 
Poor  Esmunazar's  dread  of  being  disturbed  in  his  tomb  was  not 
unfounded,  and  shows  how  ancient  must  have  been  the  practice  of 
rifling  tombs  for  "hidden  treasures."  Who  first  violated  his  last 
home,  so  carefully  guarded,  so  surrounded  with  ghostly  imprecations 
against  disturbers,  no  one  can  tell,  for  his  sarcophagus  had  lain  under 
a  thin  coating  of  garden  soil,  having  been  buried  for  ages,  before  a 
happy  accident  brought  it  to  light.  It  is  very  singular,  however,  to 
trace  the  subsequent  history  of  this  violation  of  the  grave.  The  Duke 
de  Luynes,  who  bought  the  sarcophagus  and  presented  it  to  the  French 
Government,  fell  in  Italy,  in  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1859  ;  and  there, 
also,  his  only  son  perished.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  caused  it  to 
be  brought  to  Paris,  ended  his  days  a  discrowned  exile,  in  England,  and 
his  only  son  met  an  untimely  death  in  South  Africa ;  nor  is  there  a 
single  descendant  left  of  either  the  Duke  de  Luynes  or  Napoleon  III.i 
1  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  imprecations  of  the  long-dead  Si- 
donianking  brought  about  this  singular  fatality,  but  the  coincidence  is 
one  of  the  strangest  of  which  I  know. 

The  gardens  of  Sidon  reach  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south,  ending 
at  the  bed  of  a  broad  winter-torrent,  the  flat  bottom  of  which  is  piled 
with  boulders  of  all  sizes,  in  great  numbers.  A  mile  further  on  is  the 
small  stream  Sanik,  and  at  about  five  miles  from  Sidon  you  reach  the 
small  river  Zaherany,  once  crossed  by  a  bridge  which  has  long  since 
fallen,  and,  of  course,  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  road  or  track 
passes  along  the  edge  of  the  uplands  bordering  the  sea,  on  which  it 
looks  down  from  a  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  About  a 
mile  back,  there  is  a  striking  gorge,  with  a  village  at  its  opening,  and 
a  ruined  temple  on  a  spur  of  rock  above  it.  The  hills  around  show, 
moreover,  that  a  great  population  once  lived  near,  their  sides  being 
everywhere  hollowed  into  tombs,  one  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  religious  worship.  This  spot  was  famous  in  early 
days  for  the  great  engineering  Avorks  by  which  it  was  made  to  contrib- 
ute a  water-supply  to  Sidon.  Far  up  among  the  mountains  towering 
to  the  north  and  east,  the  Zaherany  bursts  from  the  rocks  in  a  copious 

1  Geiliie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  ii.  362. 
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spring,  known  as  the  Fountain  of  the  Cup.  The  cold  pure  water  of 
this  stream  had  charms  for  the  Sidonians  such  as  can  appeal  only  to 
the  people  of  a  hot  climate.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  for  this  purpose  had  an  aqueduct  led,  at  some 
parts  in  rock-cut  channels,  at  others  in  strongly-built  conduits,  from 
the  far-away  spring  to  the  lowly  bed  of  the  Sanik,  in  the  plains  far 
below,  whence  it  was  easily  brought  to  the  city.  The  water-course 
was,  in  part,  carried  on  high  arches  over  deep  glens,  then,  down  and 
ever  down  for  more  than  a  mile,  along  the  face  of  precipices  where 
goats  can  hardly  find  a  footing,  till  it  reached  the  torrent-bed.  In 
some  places,  indeed,  two  separate  aqueducts  were  built,  one  over  the 
other.  Such  a  display  of  skill  speaks  highly  for  the  civilization  of 
ancient  Phoenicia  in  directions  we  should  not  otherwise  have  suspected. 
The  world  was  not  so  far  behind  us  in  those  distant  ages  as  we  are  apt, 
in  our  vanity,  to  suppose.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  in  some  respects  in 
advance  of  us. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

SAREPTA    AND   TYRE. 


The  bed  of  the  Zaherany  is  bright  with  a  thick  fringe  of  oleanders, 
which  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  road  now  that  the  gardens  of 
Sidon  are  passed.  Numerous  wadys  cut  up  the  sand  and  run  back  into 
the  hills,  water  flowing  in  at  least  one  of  them,  and  making  its  banks 
rejoice  in  orchards  of  oranges,  peaches,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  The  memorable  site  of  Sarepta  lies  only  a  short  way  farther 
on,  and  is  reached  through  a  pleasant  and  comparatively  fertile  neigh- 
borhood. Herds  of  oxen  and  flocks  of  goats  pasture  here  and  there, 
and  the  soil  is  more  or  less  fertile  with  crops.  But  agriculture  at  this 
spot,  as  elsewhere  in  the  East,  is  very  primitive.  The  only  process 
before  sowing  is  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  with  the  wretched  imple- 
ments characteristic  of  the  wiiole  of  Western  Asia,  half  an  acre  a  day 
being  the  most  that  ordinary  labor  can  scratch  into  nominal  furrows 
and  then  sow  over.  There  is  no  harrowing,  nor  does  it  seem  there 
ever  has  been,  for  the  word  rendered  "  to  harrow,"  in  the  Bible,  seems 
rather  to  mean  a  breaking  of  the  clods  with  mallets,  as  is  still  occa- 
sionally done.  The  plough  covers  the  seed,  which  is  then  left  to  Provi- 
dence. The  weakness  of  the  coulter  and  other  parts  of  the  plough 
requires,  moreover,  that  advantage  be  taken,  in  all  but  the  most  friable 
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soils,  of  the  softening  of  the  surface  by  the  winter  or  spring  rains;  so 
that  the  peasant,  if  industrious,  has  to  "  plough  in  the  winter,'"^  though 
sluggards  still  shrink  from  its  cold,  and  have  "to  beg  in  the  harvest." 

The  ruins  of  Sarepta  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  at  intervals,  for 
more  than  a  mile:  one  group  is  on  the  coast,  and  may  be  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  harbor.  These  lie  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  forms  a 
small  bay  and  pleasantly  varies  the  monotony  of  the  otherwise 
unbroken  coast-line.  Fine  crops  brighten  part  of  the  plain  around, 
though  only  the  small  village  of  Surafend,  the  modern  representative 
of  the  an(;ient  town,  is  actually  surrounded  by  green.  Sarepta  was 
famous  for  its  wine  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  but  it  got  its  name 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible — Zarpath — from  its  being  in  still  older  days  a 
chief  centre  of  the  glass-works  of  Phoenicia — the  word  meaning 
"melting-houses."  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Sidon,^  and  must 
have  been  a  large  place,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  rock- 
tombs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Its  supreme  interest,  however,  to  all  Bible  readers  lies  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  great  Prophet  Elijah.  A  place  is  still  shown  at  the  old 
harbor  where  a  Christian  church  once  stood,  on  the  alleged  site  of  the 
widow's  house  in  which  the  prophet  lived.  But  no  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  such  a  localization,  though  the  spot  is  still  called  "  the 
Grave  of  Elijah,"  in  the  belief  that  he  finally  died  here.  There  is  no 
end  to  such  traditions,  spun  in  dreamy  brains. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Crusaders,  Sarepta  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Sidon ;  but  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  sunk 
into  utter  desolation.  Legend  has  tried  to  identify  it  with  the  home 
of  the  Syrophoenician  woman  whose  daughter  Christ  healed,  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  this  fancy.  Its  fame  must  always  rest,  for  Cliris- 
tians,  on  the  noble  lesson  of  faith  in  God  taught  by  the  prophet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  great-hearted  widow  on  the  other. 

Biding  south,  towards  Tyre,  one  sees  some , villages  on  the  bluffs 
behind,  but  none  on  the  plain,  which  does  not  offer  the  same  security. 
Yet  the  landscape  was  once  dotted  with  rich  villas,  for  fragments  of 
mosaic  pavements,  with  finely-hewn  stones,  are  still  found.  Patches 
of  barley  and  wheat  vary  the  level,  and  the  yellow  bluffs  of  rock  also 
are  frequently  set  off"  with  green.  It  was  strange  to  notice  the  solitude 
of  the  waters,  once  busy  with  the  restless  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of 
Phoenicia.  The  peasants  have  no  boats,  and  no  wish  for  them,  avoid- 
ing the  shore  rather  than  coming  near  it.  A  stream  called  the  Aswad 
runs  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  Sarepta,  with  a  safe  ford  at  one 
spot,  but  dangerous  at  its  mouth,  on  account  of  quicksands,  which  give 
way  under  man  or  beast  if  inadvertently  stepped  upon.     The  central 

1  Prov.  XX.  4.    2  ]  Kings  xvii.  9;  Luke  iv.  26. 
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arch  of  an  ancient  bridge  spans  the  channel,  but  the  approaches  on 
both  sides  have  long  since  disappeared,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use. 

The  great  river  Leontes,  known  at  this  point  as  the  Kasimieh,  but 
along  all  the  rest  of  the  course  as  tbe  Litany,  pours  into  the  sea  about 
half-way  between  Sarepta  and  Tyre.  Its  course,  including  its  many 
windings,  is  in  all  about  120  miles,  in  passing  over  which  it  descends 
fully  4,000  feet,  from  its  highest  source  in  Lebanon.  It  rises  close  to 
the  source  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  broad  plain  of  Hollow  Syria,  near 
Baalbek — its  farthest,  not  its  highest,  permanent  source  being  there. 
We  crossed  it,  as  may  be  remembered,  at  Shtorah,  on  the  way  to 
Beirout,  and  from  that  point  it  flows  south-west,  through  the  Lebanon 
mountains,  fighting,  most  of  the  way,  through  a  narrow  chasm  worn 
by  its  waters  in  the  course  of  ages.  Leaping  from  point  to  point,  "it 
boils,  it  wheels,  it  foams,  it  thunders  "  on,  at  one  place  making  its  way 
through  a  tunnel,  cut  by  it  in  a  rock  more  than  ninety  feet  thick,  so  as 
to  form  a  natural  bridge.  At  some  places  it  is  hardly  more  than  six 
feet  wide,  but  the  depth  is  unknown.  At  others  it  rushes  down  in  furi- 
ous madness  600  or  even  800  feet  beneath  your  standing-place,  till,  at 
last,  flowing  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  its  original  course,  it  bursts 
from  the  grip  of  the  hills  and  seeks  rest  in  the  ocean,  to  which  it 
makes  its  way  with  many  windings,  between  banks  thick  with  ricli 
overhanging  green.  Its  current  is  swift,  and  it  is  too  cold  for  bathing, 
except  during  the  hot  months,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  snows  of 
Lebanon.  The  low  plain  which  it  crosses  is  unhealthy,  else  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  town  at  its  mouth,  for  the  fishing  oft"  the  coast  here  is 
the  best  in  this  part  of  Syria.  Yet,  without  doubt,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood was  once  thickly  inhabited,  proofs  of  its  having  been  so  pre- 
senting themselves  in  scattered  ruins  on  every  side.  The  view  of 
Mount  Hermon  from  this  point  is  peculiarly  grand.  North  and  south 
its  gigantic  mass  rises,  covered  on  its  long  ridge  with  unstained  snow; 
the  middle  somewhat  lower  than  the  two  ends,  but  its  majesty,  as  a 
whole,  impressive  beyond  words. 

As  we  approached  Tyre,we  passed  some  files  of  camels  laden  in  most 
cases  with  merchandise,  which  they  were  slowly  carrying  north.  On 
the  humps  of  some,  however,  were  women  and  children,  swaying  back- 
ward and  forward  unceasingly  with  the  painful  gait  of  the  animal;  but 
natives  are  so  accustomed  to  this  twisting  and  rocking  that  they  do  not 
feel  it.  Indeed,  children  even  imitate  it  when  learning  by  heart  their  les 
sons  from  the  Koran  in  their  rude  schools,on  thefloor  of  which  the  little 
creatures  rock  to  and  fro  all  the  time  they  are  at  their  task.  The 
Arabs  are,  happily,  little  known  in  this  part,  but  their  evil  reputation 
is  universal.  Stories  abound  of  their  robbing  travellers  when  they 
have  a  chance.  One  case  I  heard,  of  a  poor  European  being  set  upon 
by  fourteen  of  them,  robbed  of  his  knapsack,  wounded  on  the  head, 


In  the  wilderness  shall 
waters    break    out ,    and 
(l    streams  in  the  desert. — Isa. 
XXXV.  5. 

Tims  saith  the  Lord.  Be- 
g^r-    hold.  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing 
^^  stream. — Isa.  Ixvi.  12. 

/^'ii      Let  judgment  run  down   as  waters,  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.— u.4?/tr 
V.  24. 


LOWER  PLAINS  OF  LEONTES.    (See  page  050.) 
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and  turned  adrift,  after  being  stripped  quite  naked;  a  strange  repeti- 
tion of  the  story  of  tlie  man  wlio  fell  among  thieves  on  the  way  to 
Jericho,  It  is,  in  fact,  unsafe  to  go  through  any  Arab  district  without 
the  protection  of  companions.  Ishmael  is  the  same  to-day  as  four 
thousand  years  ago;  a  wild  man,  with  his  hand  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand   against  him. 

Tyre  is  now  a  small  and  wretched  place,  with  the  pretence  of  a 
bazaar,  in  which  beans,  tobacco,  dates,  and  lemons  are  the  chief 
articles  for  sale.  The  American  Consul,  a  great  man  in  the  town,  is 
a  native.  A  collection  of  miserable  houses,  of  one  or  two  stories, 
with  filthy  lanes  for  streets,  forms  all  that  now  calls  itself  Tyre. 
It  lies  on  what  was  once  the  ftimous  island-site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Alexander  the  Great,  however,  unable  to  reach  it  other- 
wise, built  a  mole  to  connect  it  with  the  mainland ;  stones  and 
rubbish  being  thrown  into  the  strait  between  it  and  the  shore  till  a 
broad  road  rose  above  the  waters;  and  this  has  been  so  widened  by 
the  sand,  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  it  is  now  about  half  a  mile  across. 
There  were  originally  two  islands,  connected,  in  Phoenician  times,  by  a 
mound ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  restore  the  ancient  topography,  now  that 
mainland  and  islands  are  run  into  one.  Along  the  sea  face,  the  rocks 
are  rugged  and  picturesque,  rising,  towards  the  south,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  cut  out  at  many  points,  by  the  ancient  popula- 
tion, with  great  patience  and  ingenuity,  into  a  series  of  small  harbors, 
landing-places  for  boats,  shallow  docks,  and  salt-pans.  The  whole 
length  of  the  site,  including  all  its  parts,  is  only  about  1,200  yards 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  third  less  from  east  to  west,  so  that 
the  Tyrians  must  have  been  wonderfully  crowded  if  the  city  on  the 
mainland  did  not  give  room  enough  for  comfort;  for  the  island  was, 
doubtless,  in  great  part  covered  with  tall  warehouses,  landing- wharves, 
sailors'  barracks,  and  all  the  other  accessories  of  a  huge  commerce. 

It  is  impossible,  now,  to  trace  the  docks  in  which  the  great  Tarshish 
ships  lay  safe  from  the  winds,  for  the  sea,  and  man  have  long  since 
removed  nearly  all  remains  of  the  past;  but  there  are  still  two  small 
bays,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south,  which  were  part  of 
the  harborage.  Along  the  whole  sea  face,  to  the  west,  and  indeed 
everywhere,  are  seen  fragments  of  fortifications  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders ;  and  pillars  of  granite  and  syenite  taken  by  them 
from  ancient  temples  or  public  buildings,  for  binding  the  wall,  now  lie, 
sometimes  in  numbers,  on  the  sand  and  the  rocks.  At  low  water, 
moreover,  remains  of  ancient  concrete  pavement  are  to  be  seen,  full  of 
bits  of  pottery,  smoothing  the  roughness  of  the  ledge,  and  enabling 
boats  to  land  safely.  There  are  still  some  rem.ains  of  a  mole,  and  at 
the  very  north  of  the  island  a  stone  nearly  seventeen  feet  long,  and  six 
and  a  half  feet  thick,  still  shows  the  splendor  of  the  sea-wall  of  Old 
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T3"re  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  one  place  nearly  twenty  great  pil- 
lars, two  feet  in  diameter,  lie  in  the  water  together,  black  externally, 
but  seen  to  be  of  fine  pink  granite  when  chipped.  The  harbors,  how- 
ever, are  now  entirely  sanded  up.  Even  small  boats  cannot  enter,  but 
must  anchor  outside,  half-naked  men  carr\nng  the  cargo  out  on  their 
heads,  through  the  shallows. 

The  present  town  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
Everywhere  the  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  stone  pillars  and 
masonry.  Nor  is  the  surface  thus  alone  rich.  The  space  east  of  the  town 
is  used  as  a  quarry,  excellent  building-stones  being  found  at  a  depth  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  occasionally  coins  and  gems,  once  dear 
enouoh  to  their  owners.  Altosether,  the  area  of  the  islands  is  about 
200  acres,  but  when  we  remember  that  Bj'blos  occupied  only  100  acres, 
and  Sidon  not  much  more,  the  space  covered  by  insular  Tyre  is  seen  to 
have  been  bej^ond  that  common  in  ancient  Phoenician  cities.  What 
might  not  be  found  if  excavations  sufficiently  deep  were  made  in  this 
narrow  field  ? 

The  grandeur  of  ancient  Tyre  is  hard  to  realize  when  on  the  actual 
site,  the  space  being  in  every  way  so  limited.  The  docks  of  London 
cover  twice  as  much  space  as  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  cap- 
ital, Avhile  of  its  two  harbors,  the  northern  only  occupies  twelve  acres, 
and  the  southern  about  the  same.  Nor  do  there  seem  ever  to  have 
been  Avorks  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  two  reefs  which  run 
north  and  south  beyond  both  these  ports,  though  the  existence  of  the 
rocks  was  evidently  the  cause  of  Tj^re  being  built  where  it  was,  for  the 
sake  of  the  safe  anchorage  obtained  behind  them,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter the  wind  might  blow.  We  must  therefore  understand  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  great  city  by  a  local  standard 
suited  to  a  remote  age.  Tarshish  ships  may  have  been  in  some  cases 
large  and  splendid,  but  these  must  have  been  comparatively  few  in 
number,  for  there  was  no  room  at  Tyre  or  Sidon  even  for  the  shipping 
of  towns  like  Dundee  or  Aberdeen,  while  a  single  dock  on  the  Thames 
w^ould  hold  a  greater  number  of  vessels,  of  immensely  greater  tonnage, 
than  could  have  found  moorage  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  together.  What 
justly  seemed  wonderful  to  early  antiquity  would  in  our  day  be  reck- 
oned almost  insignificant:  a  fact  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  read- 
ing the  description  of  Tyre  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel. 

The  site  of  Tyre  may  be  compared  to  a  short-stemmed  key  with  the 
wards  turned  to  the  north;  the  barrel  broadening  out  cone-like  towards 
the  straioht  general  line  of  the  coast.  Remains  of  the  wall  built  along 
the  edges  of  the  key-head  still  remain,  showing  that  it  once  ran  round 
the  whole  extent,  looking  doAvn  on  the  sea-edge,  over  the  waves  which 
beat  ceaselessly,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  below,  on  the  countless  rocks 
that  frinue  the  shore.     Between  this  old  fortification  and  the  modern 
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town  lies  an  open  space  on  the  south  side,  used  as  a  quarry,  but  it  is 
also,  in  part,  ploughed  and  sown;  in  part  used  as  a  cemetery.  At  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  wall,  close  to  the  point  from  which  an  ancient 
mole  ran  out  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
Crusadino-  castle,  now  in  a  garden.  Not  far  from  it  are  the  remains  of 
the  Christian  Cathedral,  in  which  the  mailed  warriors  of  Europe  wor- 
shipped our  Lord,  apparently  on  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Temple  ot 
Melcarth,  the  patron  god  of  Tyre. 

Of  the  ancient  industries  of  Tyre — the  glass  factories  and  dye  works, 
once  so  noted — the  onl}^  traces  remaining  are  fragments  of  glass,  which 
have  become  consolidated  into  a  hard  mass  with  the  sand  of  the  rocky 
slopes,  and  thick  layers  of  crushed  shells  of  the  murex,  which,  having 
yielded  the  famous  purple,  were  cast  out  near  the  town.  The  ruins  of 
the  Cathedral  are,  in  fact,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  place;  for  a 
mass  of  architecture  so  huge,  raised  by  our  fellow-Christians  in  such  a 
distant  spot,  fills  the  mind  with  wonder.  The  choir,  with  its  side- 
chambers,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  even  the  remains  of  a  winding  stair, 
by  which,  apparently,  access  was  gained  to  the  Cathedral  tower.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  thick,  and  two  huge 
granite  pillars  still  show  that  its  interior  decorations  were  magnificent. 
They  remain  where  they  are,  in  fact,  only  because  they  are  too  heavy 
for  the  Turk  to  remove  them. 

The  glory  of  Tyre  has  long  since  sunk  beneath  the  waters.  Splen- 
did, according  to  Eastern  ideas,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  was 
wholly  deserted  after  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  kingdom,  till 
within,  comparatively  speaking,  a  few  years  back.  The  Metawilehs, 
who  have  latterly  settled  in  it,  have  raised  it  once  more  to  a  place  of 
human  habitation;  but  it  is  still  very  poor  and  wretched,  with  little  or 
no  trade,  harbors  filled  up  and  useless,  and  poor  communications  with 
the  interior  or  the  coast  towns. 

Ezekiel's  prophecy ^  has,  indeed,  been  fulfilled,  for  the  fisherman 
spreads  his  nets  on  the  reefs  and  ruined  walls,  and  the  once  famous 
queen  city  is  now  only  a  fishing  village,  Avith  a  small  coasting  trade  in 
cereals,  fruit,  and  silk.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  fountain  which  was 
originally  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  is  now,  of  course,  apparently 
on  the  mainland,  since  the  island  has  for  ages  been  joined  to  the  shore. 
The  dip  of  the  rocks  from  the  hills,  fortunately  for  the  ancient  Tyrians, 
enabled  a  vigorous  subterranean  streamlet  to  send  its  waters  under  the 
sea  to  the  rock  constituting  the  island,  and,  there,  an  equally  fortunate 
crack  brought  them  to  the  surface,  in  a  never-failing  supply.  It  was 
through  this  that  the  island  city  was  able  to  stand  the  long  sieges  it 
endured,  for  it  never  seems  to  have  been  troubled  by  want  of  water. 

As  one  stands  amidst  the  squalor  that  now  reigns,  the  imagination 

1  Ezek.  xxvii. 
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has  food  enough,  assured!}^,  for  dreams  of  the  past!  Eleven  hundred 
years  before  Christ  the  silent  space  around  was  busy  with  many- 
colored  life  and  industry:  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  of  the  ancient 
world.  "Old  Tyre"  stretched  back  over  the  plain;  insular  Tyre — a 
small  Liverpool — crowded  itself,  as  it  best  could,  on  this  reef.  Archi- 
tecture and  ship-building  among  the  Tyrians  had  already  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  become  so  famous,  that  he  borrowed  from  them  the  skill 
which  built  his  Temple,  carved  its  roofs,  and  doors,  and  walls,  made 
its  metal-work  of  all  kinds,  and  built  his  ships.  Sailing  in  the  night 
by  the  stars  is  said  to  have  been  a  result  of  their  thoughtful  study  of 
navigation.  From  this  little  island  they  visited  not  only  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  fetched  tin  from  Cornwall  and  amber  from 
the  Baltic.  Gades,  the  Spanish  Cadiz  of  to-day,  was  a  Tyrian  colonv, 
and  so  was  Carthage,  in  Africa;  and  there  were  lesser  settlements  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  enterprising  islanders,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  as  hateful  oppressors  as  iheir  children  at  Carthage,  who 
finally  ])erished,  as  a  state,  because  of  their  tyranny  over  their  neigh- 
bors. Tyre  must,  like  that  city,  have  been  a  hateful,  cruel  despot  over 
the  towns  in  the  vicinity  subject  to  her;  for  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
the  Assyrian,  Shalmaneser  IIL,  the  besieger  of  Samaria,  all  the  Phoe- 
nician communities  of  Palestine,  including  even  Old  Tyre,  on  the  main- 
land, put  their  flotilla  at  the  service  of  the  invader,  to  crush  the  island 
city.  But  her  navy  was  too  skilfully  managed  to  be  defeated,  twelve 
of  her  ships  driving  off  sixty  sent  against  her  by  the  allies,  and  bring- 
ing a  siege  of  five  years  to  a  conclusion  glorious  for  the  defenders.  Nor 
was  Nebuchadnezzar  able  to  take  the  haughty  island,  though  he  tried 
his  best  against  it  for  thirteen  years  together,  his  battalions  striving- 
year  after  year,  till,  to  use  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  "every  head  was  made 
bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled,"  but  all  for  "no  wages," ^  the  flag 
of  Tyre  waving  proudly  to  the  end !  Under  the  Persians,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Babylonians,  the  glory  of  Tyre,  in  keeping  with  the  proph- 
ecies, was  sadly  dimmed;  but  she  remained  a  powerful  town  for  some 
centuries  longer,  able  to  resist  even  Alexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  382, 
for  seven  months.  Her  story,  indeed,  for  ages,  has  been  only  a  slow 
dying,  with  intervals  of  recovery,  followed  by  relapses  into  a  lower 
position,  till  the  place  has  become  what  we  see  it  to-day. 
1  Ezek.  xxix,  18, 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

CONCLUSION. 

After  a  journey  over  Palestine  in  every  direction  it  is  natural  to 
contrast  the  present  with  the  past.  That  the  land  was  once  very  much 
more  fruitful  than  it  is  now  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  could  it  at  any 
time  have  been  fertile,  as  a  whole,  according  to  Western  ideas?  It 
could,  but  only  where  water  was  plentiful.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
that  of  Shechem,  Esdraelon,  and  similar  level  spaces,  easily  irrigated 
by  springs  breaking  out  at  the  foot  of  the  neighboring  hills,  must,  in 
ail  ages,  have  been  exceedingly  rich,  and  so  must  any  other  parts  where 
the  vital  necessity,  moisture,  could  be  readily  obtained.  Round 
Csesarea-Philippi,  and  at  Dan,  or  along  the  valley  of  the  IJuleh,  or  in 
the  little  plain  of  Gennesaret,  the  country  must  always  have  been  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  But  it  was  different  with  the  hills  which 
cov^ei-  so  much  of  the  land.  Where  springs  sparkled  down  them,  there 
would  be  abundance,  but  everywhere  else  the  collection  of  rain-water 
in  wells  must  have  been  the  one  resource  for  summer  irrigation.  That 
Palestine,  in  such  districts,  has  always  been  waterless,  is  shown  by  the 
thousands  of  rain-pits  dug  in  ancient  times,  and  still  remaining.  The 
stores  gathered  in  these  might  water  the  terraces  painfully  made  along 
the  hill-sides,  but  only  after  hard  and  constant  labor;  nor  would  they 
suffice  if  not  supplemented  by  copious  rains  in  autumn  and  spring. 
Drougiit  would,  indeed,  cut  off"  all  hope,  for  in  that  case  the  rain-pits 
wotdd  be  empty. 

The  hills  of  Southern  Palestine,  moreover,  are  incredibly  barren; 
like  a  brain-coral,  as  I  have  said,  with  its  numberless  seams  fretting 
the  bulges  of  grey  limestone.  Industry,  in  a  warm  climate,  does  won- 
ders with  vegetation,  if  there  be  water;  bat  to  terrace  these  stony  hills 
must  have  been  infinitely  harder  work  than  to  clear  a  far  larger  space  of 
"  bush  "  in  Canada,  and  open  rich  virgin  soil  to  the  sun.  Terraces,  more- 
over, could  only  offer  narrow  banks  for  culture  along  the  rounded  slopes, 
and  there  must  have  been  large  districts  in  which  no  terracing  could 
have  repaid  the  husbandman,  amidst  such  a  bare  and  awful  wilderness  of 
rock.  The  amazing  stoniness  of  the  soil  in  very  many  parts,  also, 
must  have  limited  fruitfulness,  for  it  seems  as  if  stones  had  been  rained 
down  over  most  of  Palestine.  I  have  been  in  many  countries,  but  I 
never  saw  anything  similar,  except  perhaps  some  ]iarts  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  of  Dartmoor.  The  ground  can  in  fact  hardly  be  seen,  in  not  a  few 
localities,  for  the  boulders  and  stony  wreck  strewn  over  it. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  even  its  best  ages  the  Promised 
Land   was   one  of   which,  as  a  whole,  a  Western  people  would  have 
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thought  much,  however  fertile  it  might  be  in  parts.  The  praise  of  it 
in  the  Bible  must,  I  apprehend,  be  understood  by  an  Oriental  standard, 
which  regards  any  country  as  a  paradise  where,  even  in  parts,  there  are 
living  springs  and  green  plains.  Small  things  are  always  great  by 
comparison.  Alongside  the  thirsty  desert  Palestine  was  a  dream  of 
delight;  compared  with  a  country  like  England,  or  any  rich  European 
or  American  state,  it  seems  very^poor  indeed.  There  is  immeasurably 
more  beauty  and  fertility  in  a  single  English  county  like  Kent  than  in 
all  Palestine,  including  its  best  spots.  Indeed,  Kent  is  too  large  for  a 
iair  comparison.  Its  sixty-five  miles  of  width,  and  forty  of  depth 
from  north  to  south,  give  it  too  great  an  advantage,  against  so  small  a 
country  as  Palestine,  which  is  only  140  miles  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and  does  not  average  anything  like  forty  miles  in  its  breadth.  A 
much  smaller  county  would  hold  its  own  against  all  the  Holy  Land, 
though  the  climate  in  Palestine  stimulates  vegetation  so  wonderfully 
that  even  barrenness  which  would  be  worthless  elsewhere  blossoms 
amazingly  when  there  is  the  flow  of  water. 

The  future  of  Palestine  no  one  can  foresee.  'Y\\at  any  considerable 
number  of  Jews  will  ever  return  to  it  is  most  improbable.  The 
Hebrew  does  not  take  kindly  to  agriculture.  His  delight  is  in  trade, 
as  a  middleman,  very  seldom  as  a  producer.  Money-lenders,  also,  by 
;  instinct,  from  the  wealth}^  financiers  of  London  to  the  trembling  Jew 
of  Southern  Russia,  the  race  everywhere  live  by  their  head  much  more 
than  by  their  hands.  Their  advantages  among  the  bus}^  populations 
of  civilized  countries  are  too  much  to  their  taste  to  permit  of  their 
ever  gathering  in  any  numbers  ou  the  stony  hills  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Indeed,  those  in  Palestine  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  miserable;  drawing 
their  sustenance  largely  I'rom  their  brethren  elsewhere,  though  the 
country  virtually  lies  open  to  their  industry,  if  they  would  turn  to  the 
plough.  The  Jew  may  have  a  deep  traditional  love  for  Jerusalem,  but 
he  prefers  to  edit  papers,  to  fill  professional  chairs,  to  finance,  and  to 
trade,  where  he  can  thus  employ  himself,  to  sweltering  for  his  daily 
bread  on  the  thirsty  uplands  of  Judfea.  Nor  is  this  a  modern  feature 
of  the  Hebrew  nationality.  For  ages  before  Christ,  the  Dispersion — 
that  is,  the  Jews  in  foreian  countries — far  outnumbered  those  in  the 
fatherland;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  when  permission  was 
given  to  retui-n  from  Babylon  to  Judaea,  only  a  very  small  number 
were  willing  to  leave  the  rich  plains  and  commercial  advantages  of  the 
region  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  future  of  the  land,  it  appears  to  me,  belongs  to  the  hardy  fella- 
liin,  if  ever  Divine  mercy  deliver  it  from  the  baleful  presence  of  the 
Turk,  who  has  been  rightly  called  "the  Scourge  of  God,"  and  bring  it 
under  the  life-giving  protection  of  some  Christian  Power. 

THE  END. 
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only  kept  in  check  by  Turkish  soldiers. 

meal  in  tent  of 

the  tribes  of 

»town  council," ,...., 


446 

447 

247 

56 

a 

57 
64 

460 

102 

139 

139 

139 

139 

144 

402 

427 

516 

91 

43 

37 

39 

39 

4'> 

43 

106 

315 

32.5 

21 

240 

240 

103 

.103 

105 

128 

128 

420 

26 

47 

237 

241 

271 

391 

27 

.578 

89 

7 

41 

42 

42 

.53 

53 
76 
77 
80 
89 
89 
89 
107 

108 
108 
123 
1.35 
];« 
1.58 
176 
176 
178 
178 
179 
182 
185 


insecurity  from 218 

dress  of 569 

encampment  of 250 

arms  of 569 

notorious  robbers 495 

Arak,  village  of 183 

Aramaic  still  recognizable  in  peasant  dia- 
lect   578 

Aramathan.  note 25 

Araunah,  threshing-floor  of 95,    % 

Arbutus 53 

.Vrcade,  remains  of,  at  Ramleh 28 

in  ruined  khan 84 

Arcadius,  Eiiq)eror 105 

Arch,  general  use  of.  in  buildings 913 

Archelaus. deposed  and  banished 21 

Arches  of  aqueduct  at  Ca-sarea 44 

Architecture,  Hebrew 237 

Arieh,  probable  derivation  of  name 6s 

Arimathea,  supposed  site  of 25 

Joseph  of 25 

Ark  of  the  Hebrews  at  Ekron 64.    86 

taken  to  Bethshemesh 70,    86 

triumphal  entry  of.  into  Ashdod 86 

.sent  to  Gath....." 86 

brings  trouble  on  Ekron 86 

brought  to  Jerusalem 372 

at  Kirjath  Jearim 437 

-Armenian  monastery 284 

Armour,  glittering 70 

used  by  Arabs 569 

Armour-bearer 62 

Arnobius 477 

Arnun,  hamlet  of 587 

Aroer,  ruins  of 16S 

.\rrabeh,  plain  of 499 

Arraneh 502 

.\rsun.  Apollonia.  situation  of 53 

ruins  of  Roman  tunnel  at .53 

Artufl:' 4.38.  439 

dismantles  Rama 454 

Asa,  King 23 

Asahel 108,  268 

Ascalon,  port  destroyed  by  sand 20 

beautified  by  Heiod 43 

rocky  ledgeat 44 

held'by  Judah 58 

taken  by  Hebrews .58 

one  of  chief  cities  of  Philistines 58 

temple  of  Derketo  at 87 

road  to 120 

situation  of 122 

fortress,  ancient 122 

charming  appearance  of 123 

fruit  at 123 

famous  for  onions 123 

abundant  water  at 123 

ruins  of  cathedral 123 

towers  of 124 

ruins  of  walls 124,  125 

long  distance  seen  from  walls 124 

taken  by  Rameses  II 124,  125 

cisterns  at 124 

birthplace  of  Herod 124 

size  of  ancient  city 124 

sea-wall  at 125 

no  natural  harbor  at 125,  126 

various  conquerors  of 12.5,  126 

rich  soil 125 

fall  of.  foretold  by  Jeremiah 126 

nrobal)ly  town  called,  in  Dan 126 

beautified  by  Herod l'^6 

slaughter  of"  .lews  at 126 

importance  of 127 

Ascension,  The.  from  Mount  of  Olives 357 

Ashdod.  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Philis- 
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tines 

resort  of  the  reiunant  of  the  giants 

road  to 

modern  Esdiid 

temple  of  Dagon  at 

a  town  of  tiie  Anakim 

assigned  to  tril)e  of  Judah 

taken  l)v  Uzziaii 

enemy  of  Israel  in  time  of  Nehemiah 

laken'by  Sargon 

on  route  from  Syria  to  Kgypt 

poiHilalion  led  olf 

re-|)eo|)le(l 

l>ut  tuider  Assyrian  governor 

rel)uilt  and  in'corpoiated  into  Assyrian 
empire 

lieadi|narters  of  Dagon  worship 

important  military  point 

triumphal  entry  of  ark  at 

I'hilip  found  at 

given  to  Salome 

destroyed  by  ]Maccabt>es 

besieged  byPsannnetiehus 

fortifted  by  Assyrians 

besieged  tor  twenty-nine  years 

once  mentioned  in  New  Testament 

restored  by  Romans 

called  Azotus  by  Greeks 

Dagon.  idol  of,  prostrate  before  Ark 

road  from 

parting  from  friends  at 

Asher 

fertility  of 

Ashes  among  which  Job  sat,  meaning  of 

Ashkelon 

Ashtaroth,  or  Astarte,  counterpart  of  Der- 

keto 

Asia,  name  given  by  Romans 

"Asp"  of  Bible 

Ass,  driver  riding  on 

"  carrying  riclies  on  shoulders  "  of 

used  By  kings 

only  beast  of  burden 231, 

frequent  allusions  to.  in  Bible 

symbol  of  royalty 

Asses,  herds  of.. 


in  desert 1281 

legends  of 

cutting  oft'  ear  of 

Assur,  forest  of 

Assurnazipal,  tablet  of 

Assyria,  Menahem   of   Samaria    professes 

loyalty  to 

Assyrians,    reference    to   advance    of,    by 

Isaiah 

iron  sway  of. 

prophecy  against 

carry  away  flocks 

Astarte  counterpart  of  Derketo 

Aswad,  river 

Atal 

Athlit,  ruins  of 

former  landing-place  of  ])ilgrims 

Atonement,  Day  of,  festival  on 

Agtistus,  returns  Jo|)i)a  to  Jews 

hands  over  Janniia  to  Herod  the  (Jreat 

makes  allowance  to  jjoor  cititizens 

temple  in  honor  of  

Aujeh,  river 4i), 

strong  stream,  not  dammed  by  sand 

largest  stre;iiii  in  Sharon 

Avim  driven  south  by  <'anaanites 

one  of  original  nations  of  Palestine 

driven  out  by  Caphtorim 

.\werta ". 

Axe,  hewing  with 


59  Azariah,  flight  of 199 

79  Azotus,  see  Ashdod 

81 

H:i      Baal-zebub,  god  of  Piiillstines 64 

W  worship  of 437 

W  temple  of.  at  Samaria 492,  4m 

>s.'>  worship  of,  at  Ilcrmon 595 

85       Haalbek 440 

85  temple  oi  the  sun 618 

85  smaller  temple (120 

85  rivers  of ()22 

85       Baasha  fortifies  Rama 454 

85       Babies  rublieil  with  salt,  note, KK* 

85       l'.al)yloii.  return  from,  prophesieil 41 

isaiah  refers  to 100 

85       Baca.  \  alley  of. I«8 

85      Baliuiim.  village ^89 

85       Bakshish 

85  Balaam,  prophecy  of,  concerning  the  star 

8.5  of  Jacob 62 

85       BalAta,  ••  Holy  Oak." 476  479 

85      Balcony  for  muezzin 9,    28 

85      Baldness,  sign  of  mourning 119 

85      Baldwin's  Tower 469 

85      Bananas,  orchards  of 10 

85  Banias.  castle  of.  David  imagined  to  have 

85  been  prisoner  in 88 

85  elevation  of 83 

85  cavern  fountain .i89,  StK) 

88  castle  of .590 

89  river,  source  of 590 

90  beauty  of 590 

529  Wonderful  excavations        592 

ml      Banus,  the  Hermit 

4.35      Baptism  of  Cornelius  

Baptism,  seasons  of,  in  Joidan 404, 

84      Baptismal  font,  Bethlehem 

57  garment 

140      Baptist,  the.  in  wilderness 

17  Barada,  see  Abana 

60  Barak  defeats  Sisera 509. 

2.31  native  of  Kadesh 

280      Barbarity  to  strangers 

280      Barbary  houses  in 

376  cheesemaking  in 

.101  Barcochba  accepted  as  Messiah  by  Rabbi 

352  Akiba 

280  meaning  of  name 

534  insurrection  of.  planned  by  Rabbis 

52  announces  himself  as  the  star  spoken  of 

635  by  Balaam 

a  fierce  fanatic 

55  conditions  imiiosed  on  lus  followers 

to  be  the  Redeemer  of  Israel 

62  followed  by  400.000  men 

58  number  killed  in  insurrection  of 

76  called  Bar  Cosiba.   in  consequence  of 

147  failure  in  rebellion 

84  capture    of    strong    places    from    the 

649  Romans 63, 

17      Bargain  making  in  streets 

48  confirming 214,285, 

48      Barley 

441  patches  of,  cultivated  by  peasants 

21  eaten  by  field  mice 

61  fields  of 93,95, 

109  reaped  first 

493      Barley,  taking,  to  Michmash 

.54       Barrack,  Turkish 

55      Basalt  roads  si)oken  of  by  Josephus 

55  frequency  of '. 

.57      Bashan.  a  kingdom  of  the  Amorites 

.57       Basilisk 

.57      Basket  of  mats 

476  used  at  miracle  of  loaves  and  tislies 

46      Bathing  in  Jordan 


42 
405 
258 
404 
428 

521 
576 
586 
106 
1.36 

62 

62 

62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
63 

63 

432 
9 

33.3 
89 
41 
61 
99 
95 

4.55 

288 
29 

.548 
59 

1!^3 
>i 
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Baths,  hot,  of  Tiberias 545 

Battle-ground  near  Jezreel oij 

Bat  used  for  mole-rat -r* 

Bats  frequenting  large  caves 72 

in  cave '-|° 

Bazaar,  Joppa ij 

atCsesarea f^ 

at  Jerusalem .••■••  f^i 

gp.^coii  448.  450 

Reads,  maidng,  at  Bethlehem 255 

Beans l"g 

Beard ,° 

Bears  at  Bethel « 

in  Lebanon iw 

Beasts  brought  into  house j'o 

Beautiful  Gate ^j^ 

Bedouins ^^ 

eat  locusts o4 

dress  of 60 

haunts  of  wandering to 

blood  feuds  of ••••••  108 

tents  of 111.  210 

dress  of i-oi. 

lawless  invasion  by 500,  569 

on  Esdraelon 500 

cattle  owners 540 

encampments 568 

piety  of.... 569 

avarice  of o°^ 

scorn  education 5b9 

Beds 1'^ 

Beelzebub.  Philistine  god 59 

meaning  of  name M 

in  time  of  Christ Vil" 

reverenced    for    power   to    reveal  the 

future 65 

chief  of  devils 65 

great  fame  of  oracle  of 65 

Beersheba ••^.    71 

road  to 120,  151 

ruins  of 159 

court  held  at 162 

southern  limit  of  Palestine 162 

origin  of  n;inie 162 

different  owners  of 162 

limit  of  Judah 162 

after  captivity 162 

idolatry  at 162 

country  round 163 

Komaii  garrison  at 163 

bishopric  of 163 

Bees  at  Ekron 63 

sound  to  attract  to  hive 64 

in  carcase  of  lion 68 

storing  honey  in  carcase  of  wild  beast..    68 

in  hollow  tre'es  or  clefts  in  rocks 68,  457 

Beggar  sleeping  on  dust-heap 102 

blind 169 

Beirout.road  to 625 

hotel 627 

not  mentioned  in  Bible 627 

situation  of 627 

held  by  Crusaders 627 

climate  of 628 

medical  school  at 630 

American  college 630 

river., 633 

Beit  Atab 434 

'•    Dejaii 24 

•'    Fased 71 

"    Hanun 102 

population  thieves 102 

situation  of 102,  170 

Beit  Jala 253 

•'    .Jibrin,  descent  to 184 

bad  name  of  people  of 185 


ruins 188 

Beit  Nebala,  probably  Neballat  of   Nehe- 

miah 32 

valleys  near 32 

situation  of 32 

Beit  Nuban 446 

Belfort,  Crusaders'  Castle 587 

view  from 588 

Bellows,  goatskin... 103 

Belus,  glass  discovered  at 530 

Bench  used  for  chairs  and  for  sleeping  on...    49 

clay,  attached  to  wall 49 

Bene  Berak 24 

Benhadad  takes  Ijon 587 

Beniamin,  hills  of 46 

tribe  of 70,    99 

territory  of •  ■    73 

of   Tudela,  describes   cave   of    Mach- 

pelah 211 

puni.shment  of  tribe  of 449 

Benjamites  take  wives  from  Shiloh 472 

Berachah,  Valley  of 234 

Berbers,  butter-making  among 137 

BetHannina 450 

Bethabara 506 

Bethany,  road  to  37.5 

mea'ning  of  name  of it^i 

miserable  condition  of 374 

view  from 375 

Bethaven 464 

Bether,  Roman  siege  of 63 

BethDagon ^4 

Bethel ••;•  .., 

description  of 462,  464 

Abraham  at 463 

route  from,  to  Ai 462 

holv  place 464 

Bether,  position  of 43'_ 

siege  of,  by  Hadrian 43  ' 

size  of ■. 4.32 

destruction  of 4.HJ 

remains  of 438 

Bethesda,  Pool  of ••••  311 

Bethllogla 40",  403 

Beth-lioron,  route  of 6o 

pass  of 4.i9 

Upper  and  Lower,  ascent  to 4.59,  460 

formerly  fortified 460 

Bethlehem.. 23, 103, 109,  447 

shepherds  of 143 

people  of 2.n4 

ftressat 253.  2.55 

a  Christian  town 2.^4 

shops  at '^2\! 

description  of -^'2 

manufacturers  of 2o.5 

description  of  home  at 25(1 

market  at 256 

fruitfulness  round 2^2 

meaning  of 262 

view  from "68 

population  of 268,  269 

elevation  of 26S 

Bethsaida,  Julias 556 

"AinTabghah." 505,  .564 

Bethshan,  approach  to ^O;^ 

Beisan 0". 

former  importance  of '^0o 

Roman  remains  at 50.-1 

Bethshemesh,  site  of b-J 

meaning  of 69 

Ark  taken  to 69,    (3 

Ark  sent  from 86 

Ark  restored  to  Hebrews  at 86 

hill  of 86,435,  437 

Bethsur,  ruins  round 233 
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Betrothal,  Eastern 68 

Bezetha •»? 

Bible,  a  book  of  intercourse  with  Nature ...    34 
illustrations  from  every-day  life  of  the 

people 46 

figures  used  in 30 

conunon  illustrations  to  teach  the  higli- 

est  lessons 35 

blood  revenge,  how  far  sanctioned  in....  108 

suited  to  all  races  of  men 221 

Arabic l;30 

Bigotry  of  Jerusalem  Jews 324 

Bildad',  reference  to  lamp  by... (' 

Binder  of  grain 95 

Birds,  allusion  to,  by  Job 14 

in  cisterns "3 

fattened  for  table  by  Hebrews 104 

at  Jordan 401 

of  prey 496,497,549,  624 

numerous 624 

Bireh,  ancient  Beeroth 465 

Birket  el-Mamllla 36.5 

Bithynia '^^ 

Bittlr,  village  of 4.H1 

Bitumen 414,  422 

Blackmail,  Arab 140 

Black  Prince,  wailing  for 114 

Blanche  Garde,  castle  of  tlie 78 

plains  round ^0 

Blindness,  causes  of 169 

prevalent  in  East 169 

referred  to  by  Moses 169 

Blood,  drawn  by  bites  of  flics 65 

feud 107 

revenge  recognized  as  a  duty 108 

God  as  an  avenger  of 108 

avengers  of 108 

innocent  cries  for  revenge 108 

Blossoms,  orange 10 

almond 89 

Blouse,  sliepherd's 70 

Boars 46 

wild 565 

Boats  at  Joppa 7 

description  of 19 

Sea  of  Galilee 546 

Boatmen,  dress  of 547 

standing  to  row 552 

Boaz 96,  <!9,  264,  266 

Bogs,  treacherous 46 

frequency  of 49 

near  Tantureh 50 

Bones  sent  to  Rome 20 

found  in  Maccabsean  tomb 33 

of  Israelites  at  Machpelah 211 

Books,  Arabic 631 

Bottles,  of  skin 55,  180,  181 

Boulders  piled  up  by  torrent 82 

Boys,  pride  in 444 

carried  on  shoulders 100 

dress  of 118 

Bozez  and  Geneh 455 

Bramble,  hedge 10 

Branches,  house  roofed  with 49 

Brazier a58 

for  heating .385 

Bread 17,  103 

unleavened .55 

in  German  colony 56 

Bricks,  sun-dried 38 

made  witli  straw 38.    60 

wood  used  with 38 

decay  of .38 

Bride  and  bridegroom,  crowning  of 68 

Bridge,  remains  of  Crnsatling 48 

foot,  over  swamp 48 


over  Rubin 61 

atTemplf 321 

to  Temple  Hill 361,  ;»2 

Brook  Clierith 390 

Broom,  ropes  made  of 89 

Buckets  for  water-wliccl 11 

Buffaloes 42,  566,  581,  582,  .583 

plouKliing  witli 582 

Burl»erali,  village 94 

sand  dunes  at 94 

pond  al 100 

Bnifkliardt,  eating  of  bicusts  dcscrilx-d  by    .54 
Burden  "  lieavy  antl  grievous  to  be  borne  ''    17 

Biucir 173 

Burial-ground  at  Joi)pa 12 

Burials,  Eastern 338 

Burka 495 

Butter 55 

in  (ierman  colony..  .56 

making  among  lierbcis 137 


Cabin 21,194  .580 

Cactus,  hedges  of 10,  28,  89,  633 

Cadi,  the,  administers  justice 19 

Cadiz 20 

Ciesarea 26 

track  to 30 

Paul  at 37.    38 

Roman  road  fi'om.  to  Jerusalem 39 

and  the  early  Cliurch 42 

ruins  of .". 42.    45 

home  of  Pliilip  tlie  Evangelist 43 

called  after  Augustus 43 

built  by  Herod  the  Great 43 

harbor  of 44,    45 

extent  of 44 

rebuilt 45 

Greeks  and  Jews  in 45 

Origen  in 45 

Christian  bisliop  of 45 

Eusebius,  bisliop  of 45 

desolation  of 45 

overrun  with  sand 46 

prosperity      depended      on     artificial 

sources 45 

ruins  of  churcli 45 

walls  of,  destroyed  Ity  Sultan  lobars 45 

foundations  of  Crusaders'  Catliedral 45 

fragmentsof  Middle-Age  walls 45 

once  famous  for  fruit 45 

trees  near 46 

water  supply  of 47 

ride  from,  to  Carmel 48 

drained  by  Herod 208 

Csesarea  Pliiltppi,  road  to 393 

origin  of  name 590 

appearance  of 590 

called  Neronias .592 

l)ris(mers  flglit  in  circus 627 

Cafe,  description  of,  at  Joi)pa 16 

Cain,  supposed  grave  of 606 

Cairn  erected  over  dead 164,  350 

raised  by  Joshua 4.58 

Cairo,  Virgin's  Tree  near 11 

Cakes,  making  of 178 

"on  the  hearth" 427 

Calf,  -the  fatted" 179 

Callirrhoi?.,  baths  of 242,  357 

Calvary,  Mount,  chapels  on 302,  360,  361,  363 

Camels,  neglected  condition  of 14 

tied  to  each  other 17 

laden 50,55  56.101,  499 

Bedouin  seated  on  hump  of 60 

'•  carry  treasures  on  bunclies  of" *'>0 

body  of,  dried  by  summer  heat 08 
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skull  of,  used  bv  hornets  to  make  nests 

in '. 68 

seeking  pasture 74 

working  water-wheel 84 

l)loughing  witli 89 

string  of,  laden  with  "hundel" 93 

loading 95 

heavy  bnrdens  of -. 95 

herds  of 101 

gait  of 650 

Camping  at  Merom 577 

('ana  of  Galilee 533,  53.5 

Canaan,  early  people  of 57 

fruitful  plains  of 68 

C'anaanites.  cisterns  of. 23 

tomlis  of 35 

towns  of,  destroyed 38 

probalily  used  sini-dried  bricks 38 

could  not  be  driven  out  of  land 49 

pay  tribute  to  tribe  of  Manasseh 49 

meaning  of  word 59 

races,  Amorites  greatest  of 69 

city  of  Gezer 65 

routed  by  Josluia 576 

Canals  for  irrigation 11 

Candidates,  Missionary,  at  Beirout 632 

Candlesticks,  seven-branched 107 

Cane-brake 48 

Canes 40 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  passage  by 84 

route  to  India  by 607 

Capernaum,  possible  site  of 555,  560 

Caphar,  or  Kefr,  meaning  of 47 

Caphar  Saba,  region  round  Ras-el-Ain 40 

village  of 47 

Caphtor,  ancient  name  of  Crete 57 

exodus  of  Pliilistines  from 326 

Capitals,  sculptured 49 

Caravan   road,  30,  58,  84,  103,  119,  406,  466.  526 

596,  588 

Caravanserai 109,  389 

Carchemish 119 

Carmel,  cliffs  of 28 

springs  near 45 

hills  of 46 

stunted  growtii  on 46 

from  Caesarea  to 48 

symbolical  of  tertility    53,  527 

northern  boundary  of  Sliaron 53 

David's  dispute  w"itli  Nabal  at 217 

ruins  of 48,  219 

fertility  rouinl 527 

used  as  sacred  en)l)lems 527 

altai'  on 527 

ricli  hollows  of 528 

Carmelite  monastery 528 

Carob,  or  locust-tree" 54,  434,  475 

Carpenters,  at  Nazaretli 517 

Carpet-weaving 192 

Carts,  absence  of 17 

used  for  harvesting,  note 95 

Carvetl  images,  words  for 407 

Casement,  watcher  at 13 

Caslucliiin.  Pliilistines  once  settled  there...    57 

(;assiotis.  in  territory  of  Casluchim 57,  264 

Castles— Mil abel  .  ..". 40 

media'val,  at  CiPsarea 45 

Blanche  (iarde,  of  Crusaders 78 

at  Banias 83,  391 

Crusaders',  at  Safed 571 

at  Ca'sarea  Philippi 591 

Catlu'dral  ruins.  Tyre (553 

Cattle,  large  lierds'of  King  Uzziali 2:^ 

stabled  in  eaye 72 

driven  afield  in  early  morning 78 

large  numl)ers  of....! 89 


herds  of 101 

knowing  tlieir  stalls 102 

opening  stalile  doors  with  tlieir  horns...  102 

thrive  on  Sharon 143 

Palestine  not  suiteil  for 146 

tending 152 

charms  hung  on ; 16I 

owned  liy  Bedouin 540 

Aral) ". .^81 

condition  of 626 

Cave,  description  of  inhabited 72 

hermifs ]6o 

used  as  cliurcli 165 

dwellings 1C7,  108 

dwellers 202 

hot-air 545 

Cavern— artificial 189,  191 

possible  uses  of I88,  189 

of  the  Agony..  354 

at  Etam 436 

Caves— at  Timnalli 67 

used  as  dwellings 72 

used  forsheepfolds 142 

uses  of 247,  269 

under  M()S(iue  of  ( >iiiar 315 

numerous  round  Irliid 550 

Beirout 638 

Cedar  of  Lebanon 67 

wood  of 88 

vast  quantities  used 623 

Cedars  of  Samaria 88 

Ceiling,  canvas 49 

Cement,  cisterns  coated  with Zi 

making 151 

Cemetery  at  Kamleh 27 

at  El-Mejdel 89 

at  Gaza 113,  118 

discoveries  in  English.  Jerusalem.. ..334.  336 

Mohanunedan 358,  362,  366 

Jewish,  time  of  Christ 361 

tents  pitched  in 480 

Centipede 561 

Centre  of  the  world 300 

Chaff 97 

l)iunt 98 

Chains,  .laman  hound  with 85 

streets  barred  by 106 

Chahhea,  Dragon  worship  received  through, 

by  Pliilistines 85 

ChaUhvans,  Gaza  overtlirown  by 119 

assemble  prisoners  at  Rama 454 

Cliamliers  in  mined  khan 84 

Channels,  in  summer 83 

worn  by  winter  torrents 41 

Chapel  of  Nativity,  Bethlehem 259,  260 

of  Holy  Seimlclire 295,  299 

of  Finding  of  the  Cross 301 

of  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin 3.52,  353,  354 

Chapels  at  Mar-Saba 425 

Charcoal 19 

burners 46,  433 

used  for  cooking 49 

Chariots,  Canaanites' 28 

no  level  ground  for  their  use 29 

burned  by  .Joshua 30 

of  Sol<ini()n 29,  546 

Philistines' 502 

Chaiiot  road,  ancient 49 

Chariton.  St.,  hermit 247 

Charity,  curious ,382 

( 'harms ]61 

Cliedorlaomer  attacked 419,  421 

suri)rised  by  Abraham 585 

lligiit  of ■. 597 

Cheese,  description  of 102,  103 

mixed  witli  water  to  drink 136 
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cakes 137 

making  in  Baibary 137 

I'airit'U  l>v  David  to  Paul's  camp 187 

Cliees.'inakers'  Valley 3n<),  321,  341 

("liemosli,  sacrifices  to 357 

Ciieta.  a  mighty  nation 59 

extent  of  territory 69 

at  Hebron 59 

ciiickens  alliuied  to  by  Christ 104 

Indian  birds 104 

symbols  of  deity 104 

noticed  in  New  Testament U'-l 

most  common  animal  food 229 

Chief  of  lighting  men ^^ 

Child,  carried  on  back 160 

of  '•  bond-woman  " 1S3 

Children  carried  on  shoulder 60,  100 

carried  on  hip 60 

shaving  heads  of 116 

mortality  of 117 

weaning  of 135 

Chill  of  early  morning  and  night 63 

Chimham 109 

Chimney 19 

absence  of 4:}4,  466 

Choirs  in  singing  robes 86 

Chorazin.  ruins  of 567 

volcanic  remains  in  wady.. ". 565 

Christ 17 

birth  of,  four  years  before  our  Anno 

Domini,  note 26 

multitude  wished  to  make  king 63 

finally  rejected 63 

speaks  of  whited  sepulchre 67 

alludes  to  mountain  torrents 82 

receiving  water  during  his  journeyings    94 

entering  Jerusalem 133 

refers  to  flock  of  slieep  and  goats 143 

teaching  at  Solomon's  porch 319 

scene  c)f  arrest  of 353 

.probably  led  through  Damascus  Gate 364 

trequent  visits  of  to  Bethany 375 

last  journey  to  Jerusalem...! 375 

weeping  over  .Jerusalem 377 

at  Khan  Hathrur 389 

baptism  of 402,  404 

allusion  to  "cock-crowing" 467 

giving  sight  to  blind 472 

at  Well  of  Samaria 478 

reveals  Himself  after  His  resurrection...  552 

lonely  devotions  of 552 

preaching  at  Sea  of  Galilee 552 

healing  sick 552 

in  lancf  of  Gennesareth 552 

miracles  of  in  C»sarea  Philippi 590 

visits  Tyre  and  Sidon 640 

Christian  villages 253 

street 294 

kingiiom.  destruction  of,  in  Palestine....  538 

quarter,  Damascus 611 

Christianity,  early  spread  of 621 

Cluistians,  early,  at  Joppa 26 

industry  of 365 

meaning  attached  by,  to  name  of  Beel- 
zebub     &5 

opinion  of.  on  Ked  Sea .398 

fertility  of  land  under 4.30 

at  Nablus 481 

massacre  of  in  Lebanon 594 

Church,  former  reputed,  at  Yazur 24 

of  St.  George  at  Lydda.  partlv  used  as  a 
Greek  church,  partly  as  ii  court  of 

mosque 25,    27 

of  Crusaders  at  Kamleh 27 

"of  the  Maceabaean  Brothers" 3S 

Crusading,  at  Athlit 49 


built  on  site  of  Temple 106 

of  St.  .\nn 191 

of  tlie  Nativitv,  Bethlehem 25S,  2.57,  2,58 

of  Holy  .Seimlchre 2*1.3.  294.  295 

Turkish  guard  in 295 

date  of  rebuikling 295 

English,  Jerusalem 332 

on  Mount  Zion 3.38 

at  Siloam :M2,  344 

of  the  Ascension 355,  :«1 

at  Beeroth 466 

at  Samaria 491.  492 

on  Mount  Tabor .521 

at  Sepphoris ,5.34 

Franciscan,  at  Cana 535 

Arabic 6.31 

Circumcision  at  (iilgal 36 

Circus,  games  celebrated  in 45 

Cisterns,  grcmnd  hoiievcombed  with 22 

under  liouses  to  collect  rain-water,  22,    23 

27,41.81,150,  437 

walled 23 

mouth  of,  covered  with  stone 23 

antiquitv  of 2.3,    27 

great  size  of 23,    27 

shape  of 23 

hewn 23,43.    67 

inscriptions  on 27 

underground 33,  39 

rain 33 

ancient,  near  Tibneh 35 

mentioned  before  Hebrew  invasion 36 

underground,  fre(iuent  mention  of  in  Old 

Te-stament 36 

empty 63 

broken 74 

numbers   found   in  village  near  Dead 

Sea 99 

of  men  of  Shiloh 99 

covered  with  soil  to  prevent  discovery...    99 
underground,  still  very  numeious... ..'....    99 

plundered  by  Arabs 99 

ancient,  at  Gaza 109 

at  Ascalon,  built  by  Crusaders 124 

made  by  Uzziah....' 171 

hiding  mouths  of ..      173 

under  Temple  enclosure 313 

hiding  in 346 

in  quarrv 360 

bottle-sliaped 368 

different  kinds 369 

making  hewn 868 

Tell  Jefat 533 

Cistus.  thought  by  some  to  be  the  ••  Kose  of 

Sharon" 31 

Citadel  on  promontorv  at  Athlit 48 

at  Jerusalem " 288 

at  Sidon 298 

Cities,  many  rebuilt  or  founded  under  Em- 
perors      43 

chief,  of  Philistines 58 

of  the  Plain,  site  of 421 

of  Gentiles.. 532 

Citrons  brought  to  Palestine 643 

City  of  Refuge 108 

of  cisterns 166 

Civil  Wars 43 

Clay  for  brick 38 

Clefts,  or  narrow  streets 14 

Cleopatra 21 

Cliffs,  limestone 75 

of  WadvKelt 390 

Climate  of  Palestine 383 

in  former  days 416 

at  Damascus 610 

influence  of  on  vegetation 6o& 
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Cloaks,  sheepskin 

Cloth  for  abbus  woveu  at  Gaza 

for  tents 

rich,  made  by  Hebrews 

Clothes    of   shipwrecked  persons  hung  in 

temple 

of  women  and  children 

sleeping  in 

Clothing  made  by  women... 

Clouds,  reference  to,  by  Hosea 

snow-white 

morning 

Club,  shepherd's 

••Club-bearers,"  tribe  of  Arabs 

Coat  worn  by  driver 

Cobblers,  at  Joppa 

Cobles,  flat-bottomed 

Cobra,  the  

Cockatrice,  the 

•'Cock-crowing,"  allusion  to  by  Christ 

Cotfee-berries,  roasting 

Coffin,  lead,  found  at  <t;iz;i 

Cohort,  Italian,  of  Cornelius 

Coin  worn  on  hair 

Coins  worn  as  ornaments 

discovery  of  Macedonian 

ancient..". 

College,  American,  B^irout 

Colonies  of  Tyre 

Colony,  Jewish  agricul  I  ural 

German   

Colporteur,  description  of  a 

Commentaries.  Jewisli _ 

Commerce,  northern  port,  necessitated  by... 

of  sea  of  Galilee  in  former  times 

Conduit  for  WMter  at  Cajsarea 

Coney, the 

Constantine   builds  Churcli  of   the  Nativ- 
ity  2.57. 

builds  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

Constantinoiile 17. 

bridge  of  boats  at 

Contempt,  sr.i  i  -s  thrown  on  graves  in 

Contracts  between  Arabs 

Convent  used  as  caravanserai 

of  Holy  Cross  

Conveyances,  wheeled,  abN.'iici'  of.  in  I'l 

estine 

Cook-shop,  at  Joppa 

Cooking,  oil  used  for 

•'  Cool  of  the  day,"'  in  Heorew 

t;opts,  chapel  of 

marriage  among.. 

Corn,  valleys  waving  with 

Indian.! 

eaten  by  field  mice 

towards  harvest  very  intlannnable 

stored    in    excavations    made    in    dust 
heaps 

dried 

parched 

grinding 

Cornelius  the  centurion 

baptism  of 

Cornfields  near  Tell  el  Jezer 

Cornlands 63. 

Costume,  varieties  of.  ;tt  Joppa 

<'otton  Giotto  at  Jerusalem 358,  360, 

Council  of  Abimilecii 

hall 

Courtship.  Oriental,  description  of 

Courtyard  of  house 

Cousins,  right  of  men  to  marry 

Cowhouses,  stone 581, 

Cows  yoked  to  cart  bearing  Ark 

Craftsman's  Plain 


63      Crete,  island  of bl 

1(^9  emigration  of  Philistines  from 5^ 

111  their  residence  in 58 

111      Crethi  and  Plethi,  the 58,  326 

Crimean  War,  the... 295 

87      Crocodile,  the 47,    48 

184      Crops 152 

.399  on  the  Jordan  Plain 395 

111  variety  of,  near  Betlishemesh 438 

51  on  Esdraelon 501 

51  yield  of 533 

51  in  marsh  land 583 

139  in  Beirout 627 

43      Crown  of  thorns,  the 392 

57      Crucifixion,  the 26 

17  arrangement  of  cross 301 

8  site  of  the 362 

L54      Crusaders,  their  fleet 9 

1,53  Joppa  under 21 

467  church  at  Lydda 28 

49  energy  disp'laved  in  building  churches 

118  27.  315 

43  ca,st"ie  of  Mirabel 40 

309  rebuilt  Cajsarea 45 

516  expenditure  of,  in  buildings 49 

644  fortress  of 49 

644  castle  of 78 

632  rule  of,  in  Palestine 218 

654  writing  names  in  Church  of  Nativity 257 

24  ruins  of  building  of .'. 360 

56  Christian  kingdom  of 489 

169  enthusiasm  of 469 

31  legend  concerning 502 

44  hold  Beirout 627 

547  castle  of  at  Tyre 653 

44       Cucumbers 98 

403       Cufic  inscriptions 27 

Cultivation,  extent  of 41 

•J58  signs  of 165 

:;00  at  Bureir 173 

106  in  Jordon  Valley 394 

79  atlieirDewan 4-58 

6(M       "  Cup  of  cold  water."" 93  195 

162       Current,  sea,  on  coast  of  Palestine 20 

109  of  theZerka 48 

430       Cursing  among  Orientals 208.  537 

Customs,  permanence  of  in  tlie  East 60.  178 

17  mixture  of  Eastern  and  Western 625 

17      Custoni-House  at  Joppa 9 

91      Cylinders  for  air : -291 

97       Cypress  from  Lebanon 37 

300      Cyril.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 301 

.551      Dagon "24,    84 

25  tenijile  of.  at  Ashdod 84 

49  symbol  of  reproductive  power  of  nature    85 

64  union  of  human  and  fish  forms  in,  asso- 
69  ciated  with  idea  of  fecundity 85 

worship  of.  got  by  Philistines  from  Phoe- 

101  nicians " 8.5 

103  originally  worshipped  on  shores  of  Per- 

263  sian  Gulf. 85 

448  Assvrio-Babvlonian  deity 85 

42  national  irod  of  Philistines 85 

43  hands  and  head  of,  lying  on  threshold 

65  of  temple 86 

86  i>rostrate  before  the  Ark 86 

7  Ark  borne  to  temple  of 86 

.394  house  of 106.  107 

58      Dam  built  across  Zerka 47,    48 

327      Damascus,  defeat  of  King  of 29 

68  horse  market  of 30 

77  lion  brouirlit  to 68 

276  Hazael,  Kingof 80 

582  King  of.  tortures  people  of  Gilead 97 

86  exporting  horses  to  Egypt ml 

24  great  centre  for  wool U7 
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l-oadto 601 

autiquity  of 6(11.  (512 

strange  plateau  round 601 

cliarui  of,  aster  desert 603 

apparent  neglect 604 

street  scenes 604 

condition  of  streets 605 

poor  appearance  of 605 

mud  buildings 605 

tradesmen 605 

craftsmen  of,  carried  away 607 

centre  of  caravan  trade 607 

Western  competition  in 607 

various  lieadgears 608 

numerous  races  met  in 608 

fertility  round 609 

impression  made  by,  on  desert  peoples.  609 

population  of 610 

ancient  system  of  irrigation 610 

searcitv  of  fuel 610 

climate 610,  614 

liome  of  wealthy  Jew 610 

extreme  uncleanness 610 

Christian  quarter 611 

massacre  of  Christians 611 

grand  mosque   611 

sieges  of,  &c 613 

missions  in 613 

mosques  in 614 

garden  of 614 

view  of 614 

climate  of , 614 

fruit  of 614 

insects  in 614 

Damascus  Gate  at  Jerusalem 309,  328 

description  of 363,  364 

view  from 363,  364 

Paul  led  through 364 

Christ  led  through 364 

excavations  at 3&4 

Daman 532 

Dan 24 

tribe  of 61 

Ekron  assigned  to 63 

Samson  from  tribe  of 69 

lilcened  to  serpent 156 

ruins  of  city  of 585 

possible  site  of  citadel 585 

golden  calves  at 587 

Dancing  at  marriage  feast 68 

eacli  sex  alone 138 

Daniel,  prophecy  of. 148 

Date-palm,  the.." 131 

Dates 103 

ripen  late 95 

David,  his  conflict  with  Goliath. .12, 66, 70, 71,  271 

breaks  power  of  Philistines 58 

lornis  bodyguard  of  Philistines 58 

scene  of  incidents  in  life  of 63,    70 

gathers  band  at  Adullani 72 

m  cave .    72,    73 

rescues  Keilah 72 

resides  at  Gath 73 

flees  to  Hareth 73 

escapes  from  Keilah 74 

strength  and  fleetness  of 74 

compares  fate  of  his  enemies  to  tire  of 

thorns 74 

fame  of  among  Hebrews 70 

reception  by  Philistine  king 79 

feigns  insanitv 80 

unhappy  positions  of  at  Gath 80 

conquers  Gath 80 

second  flight  to  Gath 80 

weleomedby  Achish 80 

believe  to  have  been  a  prisoner  in  Cas- 


tle Banas 83 

allusion  of  to  dashing  of  water 83 

allusion  to  "water-brooks"  by 83 

appoints  overseers 88,    91 

pictures  his  future   prosperity  by  the 

olive-tree 90 

alludes  to  shoot  of  olive-trees 92 

causes  Ammonite  prisoners  to  be  ridden 

over  with  threshing-sledge 97 

alludes  to  Ascalon 126 

refers  to  torrent-bed 137 

singer 144 

saved  from  Saul  by  Miehal 148 

alludes  to  skill  bottle 180 

at  Hebron 214,  215 

in  land  of  Horites 216 

wanderings  of  in  Negeb 22.*^ 

covenant  with  Jonatlian 224 

hiding-placesof 224 

flees  to  Hachilah 224 

flees  to  Hamahlekoth 224 

interview  of,  with  Saul 225 

in  Saul's  camp 224 

hides  from  Saul 243 

the  shepherd 251 

at  Bethlehem. 267 

circle  of  scenes  in  early  life 271 

the  poet 281 

tower  of 289 

street  of 293 

palace  of 314 

sings  of  Temple 317 

tomb  of 327 

tower  of  293 

reference  to  springs 367 

brings  Ark  to  Jerusalem 372 

flight  of  from  Absalom 389 

invited  to  return  to  Jerusalem 407 

hides  at  Engedi 419 

flight  of,  to  Nob 446 

laments  for  Saul  and  Jonathan .501 

Day  of  Atonement,  festival  on 441 

Dead,  offerings  to 164,  572 

defilement  from 382 

Dead  Sea 51,    99 

thoughts  at 412 

color  of  water 413 

vegetation  near 415 

shores  of 413 

bathing  in 414 

proportion  of  salt  in 414 

size  of 414 

water  flowing  into 414 

absence  of  life  in  water 414 

living  things  round 414 

geological  formation  of  bed.&c 415 

evaporation  of 415 

depth  of 414,  415 

gradual  shrinking  of 417 

bitumen  round 418,  422 

view  of 418 

slight  vegetation  at 423 

excessive  silence  at    423 

Death,  defiling  presence  of 67 

Debir 225 

"Book  Town,"  "Town  of  Learning 225 

Deborah,  defeat  of  Sisera  by l."!,  30,  509,  510 

a  judge 132,  136 

Decapolis 563 

"  Deceitful  brook," 438 

Decius,  persecution  under 247 

Defences  of  Ctesarea 45 

Defilement,  ceremonial 34 

Deification  of  the  emperor 43 

Deir  Aban,  village  of 435 

Deir  Dewan 458 
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Deir  Esh  Sheikh,  fertility  of 434,  4.35 

torrent  at 434 

Deir  Sineid,  village  of lol 

Delta,  ports  of  the  Nile,  note 58,    85 

Damoniacs  snpposed  scene  of  cure  of  the 

562,  563 

Derketo,  Philistine  goddess 59,  129 

female  complement  of  Dagon 84 

counterpart  of  Astarte  or  Astliaroth 84 

disease  inflicted  on  women  for  robbing 

temple  of    87 

temple  of 126 

Dervishes 154 

monastery  of 355 

Desert,  caravans  over 103 

protection  afforded  by 119 

Desolation  round  Kl  Falik 53 

on  way  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalam  235 

near  Beit  Atab 434 

Destruction  of  Cities  of  the  Plain 421 

Dew,  peculiarity  of,  in  Palestine 50 

to  Israelites  a  mysterious  gift  of  heaven    51 

compai-ed  to  favor  of  king 51 

wrung  from  Gideon's  fleece 51 

falling,  used  as  image  by  Hushai  to  Ab- 
salom     51 

absence  of,  a  sign  of  Divine  wrath 51 

favor  of  Jehovah  compared  to 52 

Dhaheriyeh,  ruins  of 225,  226,  227 

Dhourra 100 

"Dibs," 202 

Diligence  from  Damascus 615   616 

Disciples,  directions  to,  respecting  poverty 

&c., 206 

Discourse,  religious  tone  of  Oriental 537 

Dish,  dippmg  into  with  others 75 

Dispersion,  Jews  of,  number  of 656 

Distance  between  Kamleh  and  Lydda 26 

Ditch,  filled  with  water,  surrounding  for- 
tress     48 

Divan  in  Arab  house T7 

Dividing  land  "  by  line," 442 

Divining 277 

Divorce 117 

Dog  River 637,  638 

Dogs,  description  of 13 

in  Book  of  Judith 14 

fierceness  of l.i 

need  of  defence   from 14 

night  disturbed  by 14 

allusion  to,  by  Christ 14 

by  Psalmist 14 

by  Moses 14 

as  scavengers 14 

barking  at  sight  of  strangers 14 

watcli 141 

trouble  from -186,  399,  480,  511,514,  610 

Dome  covering  cistern 81 

over  wells 149,  156 

Domitian 104 

Donkey 9,  22.  56 

Doors,  absence  of  woodwork  in 18 

without  hinges  to 49 

a  superfluity 83 

Doorway,  marble  column  used  as  threshold 

of 84 

Dor,  rocky  ledge  at 44 

ruins  of 49 

memorials  of  Roman  city 49 

ancient  Canaanite  city 49 

Dora.  Roman  name  for  Dor 49,   643 

Dorcas,  meaning  of  name 19 

reputed  house  of 19,     23 

death  of 26 

Dothan,  Plain  of 498 

Dovecot,  description  of 34,    98 


Doves,  wild 32 

turtle 32 

used  as  a  metaphor  in  scripture 34 

frequent  mention  of,  in  Scripture ;i4 

allusion  to  by  Christ 35 

used  for  all  varieties  of  pigeons 34 

bred  by  Hebrews  for  table 104 

numbers  of,  at  Tell-el-Safieh 73 

allusion  to  in  Canticles 73 

allusion  to  by  Jeremiah 78 

Dowry 68,  523 

Dragoman 9,  554 

Draughts  in  Eastern  houses 39 

Dress  of  Egyptians 7 

of  Levantines 8 

of  Syrians g 

outer,  of  man 9 

peasants 50,  472,  522 

of  people  of  Esdud 84,    89 

of  man  at  Gerar 133 

of  Southern  Palestine \u 

loose,  of  Bedouin,  referred  to  by  Christ  181 

of  poor  Arabs 182 

of  women 308 

of  women  of  Nazareth 516 

in  Lebanon 599 

varieties  of 600 

at  Shtora 616 

Drinking-fountain  at  roadside 93 

Drought  and  rain 383 

Drug  merchants 93 

Drunkenness 202 

Druses _ 528,  593,  595 

Druses,  stepson  of  Caesar 44 

tower  01 44 

Dry  season 383 

Duk  fountain 392,  394.  396 

Dung,  dried,  used  for  fuel 81 

goats'  used  for  manure 

pigeons',  used  for  manure 98 

Dust-heaps  in  all  Eastern  towns 99,  101 

in  villages 101,  184 

Dye  works,  at  Tyre  and  Sidon 642,  653 

Early  and  'after  rains 172 

Earrings  worn  by  both  sexes 161 

various  references  to,  in  Bible 161 

Earthquakes 28 

mentioned  in  Bible 541,  542 

radius  of 542 

causes  of 542 

effects  of 542 

manifestations  of  the  Almighty 542 

at  Safed 572 

East,  unchanging  character  of 18 

East  wind,  frequently  used  as  symbol 387 

emblem  of  trouble ". 387 

Ebal,  absence  of  springs  at 481 

curses  on, 483 

ruins  on 485 

view  from 484 

Ebenezer 85,  436 

Edomites  driven  from  Mount  Seir 167 

Eggs,  abundance  of 15,  102 

a  principal  articles  of  diet 104 

not  used  by  Hebrews  as  food 104 

Egloii,  nuirder  of 504 

Egypt 7, 1-2, 14, 15,    21 

fteet  of 9 

deliverance  from 15 

horse  market  of 30 

Jews  learned  brick-making  in 38 

lizard  of 47 

hereditary  foe  of  Assyrian 55 

Greeks  first  entered  Philistine  from 57 

Hebrews  goto 5 

Philistines  came  to  Canaan  from 59 
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intiui'lU'e  of  on  present  inhabitants  of 
Philistine    Plain 

Isiui'lilts  iiMu-iod  straw  in 

tlics  aliiJundiiiK  by  waters  of 

reputed  lioly  ineii  in 

seaicity  dl' "fuel  in 

fi'e(iuency  of  sycamores  in 

date-pa  I  n"i  in 90, 

iniiiorls  oil  from  Palestine 

exported  lioises  to  Syria  in  anti<iuity 

impoits  horses  from  Damascus 

.Jeremiah  taken  to 

masonry  learnt  in 

flour  mills  in 

snake-charmers  of 

Kirvptiaii-<.  dress  of 

"si'ttlemeiit  of,  in  Palestine 

resemblance  between  people  of  Esdud 

and 

Ekron 27, 

ludd  by  .ludall 

taken  iiy  Helnvws 

one  of  chief  cities  of  Philistines 58, 

assigned  to  Dan  

l)robablv  built  of  unburnt  brick 

most  northern  of  hve  Philistine  cities... 

the  present 

meaniufi  of  name  of 

duputation  to  consult  local  god  of 

retaken  by  Philistines 

Ark  at 70, 

Elah.  David  and  Goliath  at TO,  72,  73, 

fertility  of 

valley  of 73, 

El-Aksa.  mosque  of 

El-Bireh.  ancient  Beerotli 

El-Burak 

El-Buttauf.  plain 5.33,  535. 

fertility  of 

El-Dilbeh. "springs  of 

El-Faiik,  stream  of 

approach  to 

artificial  stream  of 

meaning  of  name 

El-Harathiveh,  Harosheth 

El-Hawa...! 

El-Fureidis 

El-Ghajar.  bridge  at 

El-Jib too. 

cultivation 

El-.Tish.  -Giscaia," 

El-.Jurah.  village  of 

El-Lubban 470, 

ElMahrakah 

El-Mansnrah,  village  of 

El-Mejdel 

I'^l-Mujedda 

El-Muntar lis, 

El-Mukhnah 474. 

El-Satieh.  village  of 

El-Till,  wilderness  of 

El  Welejeh 

Eleazar.  toml)  of 

Elias,  monastery  of 

Eiiezer.  .\brah.aJn's  servant 

meets  Rachel 

Elijah  flees  from  .Jezebel 

running  to  .Jezreel 

contest  with  priests  of  Baal 524. 

at  Sarepta 

Elisha  ploughing  with  oxen 

Spring  of 

makes  bitter  water  sweet 

in  retirement 

watching  for  rain 

Emerods , 


59 

HO 

M 

7'.t 

80 

87 
132 

ill 
101 
101 
109 
110 
112 
154 
8 

21 

84 

m 

.58 
58 
63 

t;i 

(i3 

63 

&3 

63 

64 

63 

86 

86 

73 

75 

377 

450 

252 

,536 

537 

22.5 

52 

53 

53 

53 

576 

435 

241 

.584 

452 

452 

574 

127 

473 

524 

&5 

89 

.508 

428 

476 

75 

216 

431 

470 

283 

60 

275 

162 

a38 

526 

649 

80 

394 

394 

525 

525 

64 


images  of 86 

Emniaus.  i)ossible  identitication 430 

meaning  of  name 436 

Emperors,  deilication  of 43 

Encamimieiit.  Arab,  destruction  of 82 

various  Biblical  names  fm- 180 

arrangement  of 180 

Enchantments 154 

Endor 503 

the  witch  of 503 

Engedi,  vineyards  of 199 

ride  to 419 

or  Hazazon-tamar 419 

fountain  of 420 

liill  at 421 

England.  imi)ortation  of  locust-beans  to .54 

En  Rogel,  or  .Jobs  Well 345,  U7 

En  Sheniesh 388 

Ephes-Dammin 70,    71 

Ephesns 43 

Ephod.  sacred 73,  277 

consulted  by  Daiiites 277.  278 

Ei)liraim,  "vaar"  of 37 

hills  of..". 46 

Hittites  in  mountains  of .59 

fertility  of 46(i,  407,  468 

Eriha,  the  ■modern  Jericho .397,  400 

to  .Jordan 400 

Erma.  meaning  of 438 

view  from 438 

Er  Kani 453 

Er  Has 433 

Esarhaddon.  tablet  of 634 

Esau,  sells  his  birthright 274 

Eshcol.  probable  locality  of 165 

locality  of 199 

Esdraelon.  i)lain  of 39 

approach 499 

size  of  ))laiii .     50o 

battle-ground .500 

encampments  on 600 

fertility  of 501 

Esdras,  chicken  mentioned  in 104 

Esdud.  see  Ashdod 

Esfia.  Druse  village  of 528 

Eshtemoa  or  Semna,  David  at 219 

Eshua 439 

Esmnnazar.  sarcophagus  of 644 

Es  Seba,  Wady 1.59 

Es  Sheriah,  torrent-bed 150 

Essenes  324 

in  desert 428 

Etam,  fountain  at 239 

su|)posed  site  of 239,  435 

Ethiopians.  .Jaman  of  Ashdod  fled  to 85 

Sep  note  also 

Eunuch,  the  Ethiopian 29 

Ensebius,  Bishop  of  Cif  sarea 45 

and  note 

native  of  Palestine 45 

Evil  eye 518 

E.\eav"ations  at  Joi)pa 9 

at  Zikrin 192 

Mount  of  Olives 365 

wonderful  at  Castle  Banias 592 

Eyes  put  out  to  avoid  conscription 170 

painting 309 

Ezekiel 39 

digs  through  wall  of  house 39 

speaks  of  apostate  elders 130 

speaks  of  palms 131 

describes  a  ship 232 

vision  of  restored  sanctuary 310 

refers  to  Temple  springs....". 368 

vision  of 423 

cedars  used  as  illustration  by 624 
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denounces  Tyre 654 

Ezra,  Temple  rebuilt  in  time  of 20 

great  fast  of 23 

Hittites  mentioned  by 59 

rebuilds  walls  of  Jerusalem 341 

Factory,  for  wooden  machinery  and  imple- 
ments     56 

Fakarith,  Wady 390 

Fall.  Egyptian  tradition  of  the 158 

False  witness 19 

Falu|pli,  description  of 1(5 

Faiali.  Wady 490 

F'arnis,  extent  of 4-13 

Fatlier.  supreme  authority  of  the 183 

Fauna  of  the  Jordan  I'lain 395 

Feast,  marriage 68 

continues  seven  days 68 

ending  in  quarrelling 68 

harvest 264,  265 

of  Tabernacles 368,  465 

Feet,  bare 135 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea 30 

Fences,  absence  of 138 

Fertility,  possibility  of  extreme,  in  Pales- 
tine     12 

ancient,  near  Ekron 65 

near  El  Fureidis 250 

on  way  to  Bethlehem 253 

mixture  of  and  barrenness 4a3 

round  Damascus 609 

Festival,  Day  of  Atonement 441 

religious,  at  Shiloh 471 

Feuds,  see  Blood 

Fields,  villagers  descending  to  their 73 

of  the  strong  men 452 

Figs 49,  74,  94,  431,  480 

difference  between,  and  sycamores 115 

dried 103 

time  of  ripening 

early  and  late 116 

parable  of 116,  470 

superstition  about 127 

Fig-tree 18,  536 

half  buried  in  sand 84 

Finding  of  the  Cross 30i 

Fir-trees 37 

Fire,  impossibility  of  arresting 69,    76 

precautions  against 69,    76 

u\  centre  of  floor 74 

of  thorns 74 

lighted  in  camps 76 

very  dangerous  to  crops 76 

crackling 77 

spreading  with  intense  velocity 77 

Arab  law  against  causing 77 

Fish-shops,  frequency  of 17 

Fisli,  dry.  from  Egvpt 58 

sacred  to  Derketo 126 

sacred,  still  preserved  in  Syria 129,  560 

Fishermen 19 

Fishery,  ancient,  sea  snails 530 

Fishing,  Lake  of  Galilee 557 

Filihes  l)eaten  with  rod 96 

Flails  no  loiigei-  ased 95 

Fleas,  trouble  from 187,  562 

Fhit  roofs 28 

Fleets  at  Joppa 9 

Flies  very  persistent 64 

in  myriads 64 

break  U])  Arab  encampment 64 

severe  trial  in  the  East 64 

torment  wild  animals 64 

not  found  at  high  levels 64 

cattle  driven  to  high  levels  to  escape....    64 
infectious  matter  carded  by 65 


horse,  dangerous  to  cattle  and  sheep 64 

tlraw  blood  by  their  bites 65 

produce  sores 65 

necessary  to  cover  food  from 65 

cause  ophthalmia 65,  170 

Flint,  knives  of 36 

implements  of,  at  Beirout 638 

Flocks,  peasants  driving 52 

penned  in  caves 72,  143 

and  herds 89 

Arab 13,5,  175 

following  music 138 

of  sheep  and  goats 143 

resting  by  day 143 

tended  by  wonien  of  position 146 

innnense,  beyond  Jordan 147 

carried  away  by  Assyrians 147,  446,  528 

Flood 172 

Flora,  Jordan  Plain 395 

Flour 103 

Flower-beds 12 

gardens,  mode  of  arranging 12 

Flowers 355,  476 

Ain  Haniyeh 431,  499 

near  Nazareth 518 

at  Sepjihoris 535 

Fog,  morning 51 

on  plains 51 

Folds,  sheep 141 

Food,.flies  on 65 

usual,  in  Palestine 87 

fresh,  for  caravans 103 

ceremonially  clean 206 

of  peasants 580 

Ford  of  Iskauderuneh 50 

Jordan,  near  Galilee 409 

.Jordan,  various  scenes  at 409 

Fords,  numerous,  of  Jordan 410 

of  Bethshan 506 

Foreigners,  quarters  of,  Jerusalem 292 

forbidden  entrance  to  courts  of  Temple..  319 

Forest,  west  of  Jordan 37 

of  oak 42 

Are  of  a,  alluded  to  by  prophets 46 

in  time  of  propliets 46 

of  Assur 52 

signs  of  former 164 

Forge 56,  103 

Fork,  winnowing 98 

Fortresses,  rain-cisterns  in 23 

Crusading 48,    49 

Fortinie,  temple  to 105 

Fountain,  a  memorial 22 

in  a  tomb 22 

valued  in  East 22 

at  Joppa,  description  of  a 22 

utilized  by  Herod 47 

required  near  every  ancient  temple 69 

at  Gaza 103 

at  Bethsur 233 

at  Etam 239 

of  Virgin 31.3,  367 

at  Ain  Hajlah 400 

Sultan's 400,  406 

Engedi 420 

Yafo 431 

at  Nazareth 615 

of  the  Cup 648 

Fowls  staple  form  of  animal  food 104 

numerous  in  time  of  Christ 104 

same  as  wild  birds  in  Old  Testament 104 

Frank  Mountain,  view  from 242 

legeml  of  Crusaders 242 

desolate  country  round 243 

Franks,  familv  descended  from 116 

occupation  by,  desired 128 
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Fiauciscau  hospice 

monks 

monastery  at  Sidon 

Franciscans,  gardens  of 

Friday,  Molianimedan  Sabbatli SXt, 

•'  Friends  of  the  Bridegroom  " 

Frontage  of  farms 

Frnit,  abnndance  of 

variety  of 

of  sycamore 

ripe"ning  of 

at  Ascalon 

marliet  at  Hebron 

gardens  of  at  Urtas,  239,  355,  441,  466, 469, 

in  valley  of  Shecliem 

trees  at  Haifa 

abundance  of  at  Katana 

at  Damascus fi03,  609, 

at  Shtora 

and  vegetables  at  Beiront 

at  Sidon        

Frnitfulness,  Marnas.  god  of 

Fuel 100, 

gathering 

the  scarcity  of  at  Damascus 

Fulke,  King  of  Jerusalem 

Fullers 

Funerals 

a. Mohammedan 

processions 

meal 

Gad,  men  of,  swim  Jordan 

"Gadairs" 156, 

Gadara,  Urn  Keis 562, 

Galgula,  or  Gilgal 

Galileans  hail  Christ  as  "prophet  " 

Galilee 31, 

Lower,  the  sycamore  in 

Lake  of 63, 66, 

insects  round 

Galley,  remains  of  a 

Games  celebrated  by  Titus 

in  theatres 

Ganneau,  discovery  of  ancient  cemetery  by 

Goals,  miserable 

Gardens,  irrigation  of 

won  from  sand, 12.  24,  25,  27,  49,  61, 

at  Cjesarea 

hedged  with  prickly  pear 

unfenced 

luxuriance  of  at  Gaza 

produce  of  at  Gaza 

royal,  at  Jerusalem 

at  Mar  Saba 

atKharaasa 

at  Haifa 

at  Damascus 

Gardener,  life  of 

dress  of 

Garlic 

Gate,  city,  carried  off  by  Samson..!.....". 

of  Ascalon 

Gates  of  Temple.. !............... 

absence  of  at  Damascus ..!!!....... 

of  ancient  cities 

of  Heavenly  City. ,". 

Gatli.  a  chief  city  of  the  Philistines ..'.'."." 

frontier  fortress  of  Philistia 

held  by  Philistines 

David  at 

Tel  es  Safieh,  supposed  to  be !.......... 

David  flies  to 

in  hands  of  David 

David  in 

added  to  Syria -.., 


18  David's  second  flight  to 80 

440  Ark  dreaded  at 86 

640  Ark  removed  to 86 

21       Gaza  taken  by  Hebrews .58 

479  held  by  Judah 58 

68  a  chid  city  of  I'iiilistines 53 

443  remnant  of  the  giants  at 79 

10  description  of 102 

10  bazaar  at 193 

88  first  church  at 105 

95  strengtli  of 106 

123  public  offices  of log 

207  cemetery  at '.' 113 

474  mission  nouses  in \  117 

488  overthrown  by  (UiakUvans II9 

529  besieged  by  Pharaoh  Necho 119 

602  Alexander  the  Great  at 119 

614  triumphed  over  by  .lews liq 

616  in  hands  of  Greeks  and  liomans lly 

633  people  of,  sold  by  Hadrian 119 

639  frequently  rebuilt 119 

105  ruled  by  Arabs  and  Turks 119 

179  ancient  olives  at 127 

440  absence  of  .sounds  in 130 

611       Gazelle 83 

374  used  as  food 174 

111  fleetness  of 174 

113  mention  of  in  Bible 174 

114  Geba 454 

115  Gedairah 196 

3SS       Gedor 234 

Gehenna 340 

402       Gennesaret 19,  5f0 

196  Plain  of 546,549,  550 

563  probable  meaning  of  name 551 

41  former  fertility  of 551,  552 

375  Lake  of 555 

93  Gentiles,  water  highway  to  lands  of 19 

87  fellow -heirs  with  the  Jew 43 

67  Paul  and  the 91 

561  Court  of 319 

9  in  Court  of 319 

44       George,  St..  supposed  birth  at  Lydda 25 

47       Gerah,  smallest  Hebrew  weight 54 

23      Gerar,  seat  of  Abimilech .58 

109  road  to 133, 149.  150 

12  city  of  Philistines 151 

63  country  round 151 

44      Gerasa,  Jerash,  ruins  of 357,  563 

83      Gerizim 474,  478,  479 

94  spring  at 481 

109  ascent  of 481 

116  Jotham's  parable  on 482 

345  Passover  kept  on 482 

426  traditions  concerning 483 

436  ruins  on 482 

295  view  from 484 

614      German  village  of  Sarona 55 

12  colony 529 

n.'^       (iermany,  property  held  by. 303 

16  Gethsemane  took  "its  name  from  an  oil-vat, 

109  92,  352,  354.  358,  373 

124  Gezcr.  site  of 1^5 

320  remains  of ^^ 

607  elevation  of 66 

628  a  populous  citv °" 

62S  a  Levitical  citv 66 

58  view  from  site  of 66 

71  part  of  dowry  of  Pharaoh's  daughter 66 

73      Gibbethon  of  Dan 32 

73      Gibpah.  possible  site  of 448 

78  Saul  and  .Jonathan  interred  at 449 

79  Gibeon,  soldiers  of  Joshua  at 29 

80  tabernacle  at 87 

80  frequent  mention  of ]    4!^ 

80  pool  of 452 
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battle  of 

(iicleon  and  the  fleece 

uses  flail  for  threshing 96, 

overcomes  Midianites 

strategy  of 

Gihon,  or  Sultan's  Pool 

Gilboa,  region  of,  bare  of  trees 

Mount  no  dew  to  fall 

range  of. 499, 

battle  of 

(iilead,  people  of,  tortured 

mountains  of 

liilgal,  present  Kalkilieh 

site  of 

altar  at 

a  religious  centre ■•■ 

several  places  called  

(iirdle  of  leather "lO, 

(iirgashi,  meaning  of 

Girls  rarely  carried  on  shoulders 

little  thought  of 

of  the  Druses 

Giscala,  El-Jish 

Gladiators,  Jevvisli  prisoners  killed  as 

at  Beirout 

Glass  known  to  Jews 

manufacture  of 

discovery  of 

industry,  at  Tyre 

Glazing,  pottery 

Gleaner  gathering  olives 

beats  grain  with  stick 

Gleaning  92, 

Goad,  reference  to,  in  story  of  Paul's  eon- 
version 

to  urge  on  oxen 

Philistines  killed  with 58,  101, 

Goal-post,  at  Caesarea 

Goat  nerds 

Goats,  flocks  of 46,  74, 

sleeping  on  roof 

sour  milk  of 102, 143, 

Palestine  suited  for 

separated  from  slieep 

quarrelsomeness  of 

colors  of 

allusion  to  in  Canticles 

sacrifices  of 

following  shepherd 

wild 

flocks  at  Beirout 

Gobat,  Bisliop,  schools  of 

God,  as  "blood avenger," 

Herod  Aiirippa  hailed  as  a 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon 290, 

Gods,  mountain 29, 

household 

local 

"Going  forth  to  sow," 

(Jolgotha 302, 

(ioliath,  David  and 12,  66, 

armour  of 

kill  bv  David 71, 

and  the  army  of  Piiilistines 

height  of 

lance  of 

(Jood  Samaritan,  the 

Gordon,  General 

(Gorges,  deep 

•  ioths  called  giants  by  thtiir  contemporaries 

Gourd,  Jonah's 

Government,  the  turkish 

Governor,  a  visit  to  a 

Grafting  oranges  and  lemons 10, 

olives,  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul 

(J  rain  for  sale 


461 

51 

393 

506 

507 

338 

46 

51 

5^1 

503 

97 

502 

41 

406 

406 

407 

407 

308 

59 

60 

100 

596 

573 

45 

627 

111 

207 

530 

653 

110 

92 

96 

263 

31 
31 

583 

44 

49 

147 

77 

195 

146 

148 

148 

148 

148 

148 

348 

420 

638 

334 

108 

43 

291 

85 

277 

579 

533 

360 

70 

70 

79 

73 

79 

109 

389 

121 

74 

79 

232 

107 

205 

91 

91 

15 


green  and  yellow 28 

stored  in  cave 72,    78 

carried  by  men  or  camels  to  threshing- 
floor 95 

one  kind  ripens  before  another 95 

in  mounds  on  threshing-floor 96 

trodden  out  by  horses 96 

turning  with  tork  on  threshing-floor 9<) 

carried  to  cistern  or  storeliouse ti9 

watching  the 99 

large  surplus  in  antiiiuity 99 

exported  to  Pluenicia '. 99 

means  to  preserve 173 

riding  through 252,  394 

(iranaries 47 

Granite  remains  at  Ctesarea 44,    45 

at  Ascalon 124 

Grape  mounds 165 

gathering  referred  to  by  Amos 200 

Grapes  bunches  of,  emblems  of  Pre  mised 

Land 81 

red,  most  common 201 

time  of  harvest 200 

great  abundance  of 201 

syrup  of 200 

Grass  withering  "before  it  grew  up,"  32,  49,    87 

coarse 53 

growing  on  roof 101 

Grave,  weeping  at 113,  .337 

digging 337 

Graves,  caring  for 113 

neglect  of 358 

Great  Synagogue,  the  traditional 381 

Grecian'influence  ovei-  Philistines 58 

temi)les 87 

Greece,  chickens  unknown  in 104 

Greek  chureli,  images  in 87 

atTekoa 249 

at  Damascus 611 

Greeks, 8 

Jews  and 45 

pray  towards  the  East 130 

Greeting  to  reapers 263 

Grinding,  description  of 15 

by  women 15 

flour,  stones  for.  turned  by  current  of 

river '. 55 

corn 467 

Grocer 16 

Grove  of  olives 84 

Groves  at  Joppa 10 

Guard-houses  bet  ween  Joppa  and  Ramleh...    24 

Guard  necessary 50 

body,  of  Philistines 58 

Guests,  Arab 77 

Gunpowder  used  for  tattooing 16 

Gutter  to  drain  blood  in  the  Temple 315 

Guv  of  Lnsianan 539 

Guzaleh.  Deir,  village  of 602 

Hadadrimmon 508 

Hadrian  oppresses  Jews 62 

suppresses  Judaism 62 

quells  rebellion  under  Barcochba 63 

sells  Inhabitants  of  (iaza 119 

desecrates  Cave  of  Bethlehem 420 

besieges  Bether 432 

Hagar's  Spring 221 

Haggai.  prophecy  by 62 

Haifa,  meaning  of  name 87,  529 

Hair  for  bottom  of  sieve 98 

Hamahlekoth 225 

Haniaweh,  town  of 89 

Hanimal 17 

Hammath,  possible  site  of 545 

Hands,  "graven  on  the  palms  of 16 

Handmills,  stones  of 63 
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Haiid-sliakinfj 

HiiiiKing  gardens  of  Babylon 

Ha  Rama,  meaning;  of 

Haram,  masonry  of.  at  .lernsaleni 

Harbor  of  Joppa 

no  natural,  on  north  coast 

of  C?esarea 

absence  of  at  Minet  Rubin 

insecure  at  Ascalon 

Harem  esh  Sherif, 

Haretli,  David  flees  to 

Hareth,  wood  of 

Haris,  Kefr.  village  of 

Haroshetli 509, 

Hart  desiring  the  "water-brooks," 

Harvest,  abundant,  of  oranges 

olive 

gathered  at  different  times  on  difterent 
levels y-4. 

lasts  for  weeks  in  Palestine 

ended  at  Pentecost 

legal    commencement    of,    in  ancient 
times 

variations  in  yield  of 

depends  on  rain 

in  Jordan  valley 

prayers  for 

Harvesting 

Hasbany,  river 

Hathrur  Khan 

Hattin,  Horns  of 

village  of 

battle  of 537, 

view  from 

Hatred  between  .Jews  and  Samaritans 

Hauran,  Fellahs  of  the 

marriage  among  peasants  of  the 

home  of  Job  in  the 

wheat  from  the 

population  of    the,    frequently    cave- 
dwellers 

Hawthorn,  the 

Hazael.of  Damascus  

Hazar-shual,  meaning  of 

Hazazon-tamar,  Engedi 

Hazerim,  or  villages 

Hazor,  possible  site  of 

Head,  covering  for  the   

forbidden  to  eat  the,  of  animals 

Head-dress  of  Arabs 

Head-gear,  varied 

Heat,  intense  

at  Gaza 

Heaven,  Moslem  idea  of 

Hebrew, difficulty  of  ac(niiate  translation  of 
Hebrews,  murder  of,  by  men  of  Joppa 

invasion  of 36, 

go  to  Egypt 

lose  Philistine  cities , 

concjuest  of  Central  Palestine  by 

Philistines  seldom  independent  of 

Ark  of  the,  at  Bethshemesh 

joy  of  at  return  of  Ark 

conflicts  with  Philistines 

precautions  taken  by,  against  fire 

David's  fame  amongst 

sarcophagus  of  rich 

having  no  idols,   Philistines   captured 
Ark  as  eiiuivalent 

used  sycamore- wood 

language  of  the 

forbidden  to  work  in  iron 

blood  revenge  among  the 

H"broii,  scrub  on  hills  near 

vineyards  of 71, 

olive-vats  found  south  of 
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384 

397 

641 

262 
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389 

537 
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55 

68 

82 

91 

190 

53 

80 
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57 
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182 

605 
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road  to 193.  194 

approach  to 203 

entering    204 

unsanitary  condition  of 207 

houses  of 207 

poiuilation  of 207 

antiquity  of 214 

revolt  of  Absalom  at 215 

various  conquerors  ot 215 

country  round 217 

situation  of 371 

Hecate,  temple  to 105 

Hedge  of  bramble ]0 

of  thorns 76 

of  prickly  pear 87 

of  cactus 89 

of  "  nubk," 393 

Hedjaz,  inhabitants  of,  eat  locusts 54 

Helena,  St.,  Chapel  of 301 

the  Empress,  visits  Jerusalem 3.52 

tomb  ot  Queen 361 

Queen,  becomes  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  3S! 

Heliopolis 617 

Helmet,  brazen 70 

Henna 395,  420 

Henry  VllI 

Herbs,  mode  of  arranging  gardens  of 12 

beaten  with  rod % 

found  in  wilderness 243 

Herds  of  asses,  camels,  cattle 101 

Herdsmen 64 

Hermits  .. 247,  399 

Hermon,  torrentsin 83,  484,  499 

or  Jebel  esh  Sheikh 593 

cultivation  on .594 

description  of .594 

volcanic  traces  on .595 

flocks  on .595 

geological  formation  of -595 

view  of 650 

Herod  the  Great 21 

built  theatre  at  Caesarea 43 

ability  of 43 

builds  Caesarea 43 

architectiu'al  triumphs  of  at  Caesarea...    44 

.supplies  Caesarea  with  water ,    47 

leaves  Ashdod  to  Salome 85 

born  at  Ascalon ^.....124,  126 

buried  at  El  Fureiriis 242 

flight  of,  to  Egypt 242 

ruins  of  citadel  of 284 

palaces  of 289  371 

towers  of 327 

death    of 357 

water  system  contrived  by 371 

Herod  Agrijipa  presents  himself  at  sports  in 

robes  of  silver  ti.ssue 43 

hailed  as  a  god 43 

grandson  of  Herod  the  great 43 

struck  with  disease 43 

death  of 43 

improves  Beirout   627 

Herod  Antipas  builds  Tiberia 543 

Herod  Philip  builds  Bethsaida 556 

marriage  of 556 

Herodium 2.38 

fortress 242 

Herodotus 85 

Heslibon  and  Bashan.  kingdoms  of  Amorites,  59 

Hesiod 104 

Hewers  of  wood 308 

Hezekiah,  Pool  of 293.  .365,  367 

water-supply  of \ 36k 

aqueducts  of 321 

Hiereion,  the,  gods  of  Gaza 105 

High  priest,  death  of,  freedom  to  murderer  108 
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trades  which  untttted  men  for  being 

Highway,  Roman 

Hillel,  Rabbi,  tomb  of 

Hill  of  Evil  Comisel 340, 

of  Offence 

Hills 

Hinges,  want  of 

Hinnom,  Valley  of 284,  289,  335,  348,  365, 

Hippicus,  tower,  of 

Hippodrome  at  Caesarea 

Hiram  provides  wood,  &c.,  for  Temple 

Hirelings 

Hittites  perhaps  branch  of  Ciieta 

Hives,  bee 

Hivites,  meaning  of       

Holofernes's  fears  calmed  by  Jndith 

killea  by  Judith 

Holy  fire •■■•• 

description  of  ceremony 296, 

water  of  Jordan 

stones  in  all  ages 

Hilly  Ghost  first  poured  out  on  the  heathen 

Holy  men,  extravagances  of 

Holy    of  Holies,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 

the 280,  320, 

Holy  Sepulchre,  church  of  the 

Homer 

mention  of  Sidon  by 

Homicide 

deliberate  and  accidental,  not  on  same 

footing 

Htmirah  

Honey,  wild 

in  hollow  trees  and  clefts  of  rocks 68, 

in  dead  animal 

exported 

Jericho  celebrated  for 

Horace,  mention  of  locusts 

Horesh,  Scripture  wood  for  "  wood,"  note.. 
Horites.  cave  dwellings  of 142, 

country  of 

Horn,  symbol  of  strength 

to  support  veil 

Horses,  advantage  of  journey  by 

not  known  among  Jews  till  time  of  Solo- 
mon   

houghed  by  Joslnia 

useless  in  mountainous  regions 

used  in  tlieatre 

harness  of 

bad  condition  of 

required  for  uplands 

yoked 

few  kept  in  Palestine 

price  of  hire 

numerous 

not  used  by  Hebrews  in  antiquity 

crossing  desert 

purchasing  for  army 

Hornets  nest  in  skull  of  dead  camel 

cave  dwellers  driven  out  by 

Hosea,  reference  to  morning  clouds  by 

compares  Israel  to  an  olive-tree 

mentions  ephod 

at  Samaria 

Hospice,  Russian 203,  440, 

Austrian 

Pilgrims'  at  Damascus 

Hospitals 

Hostelry.  Crusaders' 

Hotel  at  .lopiia 

at  Baalbek 

'•  Hour  of  j)r;iyer,"  ancient  Jewish 

Hours,  nunibi-rlng  of 

Houses,  flat-roofed 

soliditv  of ,,.,..,,,,.,,,,, 
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404 

477 

43 

79 

322 
291 
104 
639 
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344 

55 

243 
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394 

54 

37 

189 

216 

638 

637 
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29 
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63 
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68 

190 
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perishable  materials  of 

of  mud 38,  54,  41,  83,  89, 103, 

of  sun-dried  bricks, _ 

plastered  with  mud 

of  stone 

of  German  settler 

description  of  Arab 

of  unburnt  bricks 

of  limestone 

"built  upon  the  sand" 

encloseci  in  courts 

at  Neiid 

of  a  Slieikh 185, 

at  Hebron 

"of  Abraham  " 

in  Jerusalem 

in  antiquity 

"of  stoning" 

Nablus 

"  built  on  a  rock" 

Kefr  Howar 

of  wealthy,  at  Damascus 606, 

near  Shtora 

Household  gods 

Housetops,  allusions  to,  in  Bible 

Hovels,  nmd,  of  villages 

Howarah,  pond  at 

Huckster  in  streets 

Huleh,  Lake,  or  Merora 408,  409,  410, 

Hundel 

Hunters,  use  of  sling  by 

Hunting  in  Jordan  marshes 

Hushar's  counsel  to  Absalom 

Huts,  mud 53, 

stone 

to  protect  watcher 

grass 

Hyrcanus  destroys  Samaritan  temple 

Ibn  Ibrak 

Ice  melting  on  Ldianon 

brought  by  ancients  from  Hermon 

Idleness 15, 

Idolatry  at  Beersheba 

assailed  by  prophets 

l^nnrance  of  peasantry 

Hon.  inhabitants  led  to  Assyria 

Illumination  in  honor  of  dead 

Image,  brass,  in  Ca;area  Philippi 

Images  hung  in  temples 

sent  by  Philistines  to  propitiate  Jeho- 
vah   86, 

first  on  record 

of  diseased  parts  healed,  hung  in  tem- 
ples  ,- 

making  of,  forbidden 

India,  mounds  forming  round  villages 

discovery  of  passage  to,  by  Cape  of  Good 
Hope •• ■••• 

discovery  of  southern  passage  to.  de- 
stroyed caravan  trade 

models  of  sick  parts  hung  in  temples  of 
by  pilgrims •.••■• 

serpent-charmers  m • Joo, 

Indian  corn 

Indigo ; ■ 

Infantry  Hebrews  posses.sed  only 

Infants  -'salting"  of 

Ink 

Ink-horn ■••••• 

Inn,  tlH".  mentioned  by  Luke 

iHScriptiims,  Arabic 

Cnfic 

,        Hebrew 

}       of  Crusaders 

ancient 
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587 
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<;reek 590,601, 

at  Roniau  road,  Beiroul 

Plioenician,  on  sarcophagus 645, 

Insects,  on  Lake  of  Galilee 

at  Damascus 

Insurrection,  Jewish 

under  Simon 

Intermarriages 

Interpreters  with  army 

Invasion,  Hebrew 

by  Sennacherib 

Irbid,  rums  of 

Herod     exterminates    Jewish    zealots 
from 

numerous  caves  round 

Iris 31. 

Iron,  working  in,  prohibited 

Ironwork  brought  to  Philistines 

Irrigation  of  gardens 

little  practised 

universal  In  antiquity 

at  Damascus 603, 

at  Shtora 

Isaac,  district  in  which  he  lived 

"smelled"  Jacobs  clothes 

Isaiah,  quoted  concerning  marks  on  hands 

reference  to  early  mists 

to  advance  of  Assyrians 51, 

to  habit  of  carrying  little  children  on 
hip 

to  carrying  children  on  shoulder 60, 

to  modes  of  carving  merchandise 

speaks  of  "teben" 

passage  in,  thought  by  some  to  refer  to 
flies  of  Egypt .'. 

prophecy  of  respecting  help  from  Egypt 

refers  to  shaking  olive-trees 

to  mole-rat 

refers  to  beating  herbs 

to  threshing-sledge 

to  threshing-wagon 

to  threshing-floor 

refers  to  burning  of  stubble 

makes  a  figure  of  swimming  to  illustrate 
the  punishment  of  Moab 

prophecy  concerning  Moab 

allusion  to  cattle  knowing  their  stalls... 

"removes  shoes  " 

reference  to  mirage 

murdered  by  Manasseh 

alludes  to  water-drawing 

speaks  of  Assyrian  invasion 

refers  to  Samaria 

Isawiyeh 

Ishbibenob.  meaning  of  name,  note 

Ishmael 

the  murderer  of  Gedaliah 

Ishmaelites 

Isis ■■■'■■ 

Iskanderuneh,  river !.'..42,' 

troublesome  to  cross  at  times.........!....."! 

ford  of,  in  dry  season 

Israel,  apostate .!!!!!! 

fear  of  Philistines 

rebuked  by  "  angel  " !! 

David  determines  to  free 

Israelites  assured  of  safety  from  dogs  bv 

Moses ^ 

refused  "  teben  "  for  brick-making..!!!!!!! 

looking  for  Messiah 

descended  from  idolaters !! ! 

cross  Jordan 

stone  circles  among 

Israelitish  alliance,  the 

^zar  worn  by  women '!!! 
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Jaapa  sfc  Joppa 

Jabesli  Gileau,  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 

rescued  by  men  of .506 

Jabin.  Canaanitish  chief 28 

oppresses  Israel 509 

defeated  by  Joshua 575,  586 

Jabneel,  ancient  name  of  Jamnia 61 

Philistines  kept  possession  of 61 

assigned  to  Hebrews, 61 

taken  by  Simon  Maccabieus 61 

Jackals,  places  named  from  them 69 

howls  of 69 

Jacob,  flocks  of 146 

starts  from  Beersheba 162 

punishment  of 275 

at  Hebron  280 

at  Bethel 453 

buries  teraphim 476,  477 

Jacob's  well 477,  479 

Jael  murders  Sisera 13 

bringing  milk  to  Sisera 136 

Jaffa,  see  Joppa 

Jair,  conquest  of  the  Lejja 602 

Jaman,  ti'easures  of 85 

sent  to  Assyria 85 

James,  St.,  a  Nazarite 247 

Jamnia.  position  of 6] 

picturesque  appearance  of 61 

river  at 61 

given  to  Herod  the  Great 90 

left  by  Herod  to  his  sister  Salome 61 

left  by  Salome  to  Livia 61 

large  colony  transferred  to 61 

population  of 61 

once  the  seat  of  Jewish  learning 62 

Jars  for  water-wheel n 

earthenware ll 

Jeba 

Jebel  Serbal 81 

Quarantania 399 

Usdum 422 

Jebel  Duhv 500,  502 

Jebel  esh  Shiekh,  or  Hermoii 593,  595 

Jebel  Makmel,  view  from 623 

Jebus  see  Jerusalem 

Jebnsites  found  only  on  Mount  Moriah 59 

meaning  of 59 

strengthen  Jerusalem 326 

long  occupation  of  Jerusalem 371 

Jedar  see  Gadair 

Jehoiakim  burns  roll 384 

Jehoshaphat  at  Tekoa 249 

Jewish  ideas  respecting 316,  323 

cemetery  in  valley  of 349 

Jehovah,  loyalty  to,  written  on  hands 15 

Philistines  imagine  Dagon  has  gained 

victorv  over 86 

Jehu  uproots  Baal-worship 464 

.Tehud  of  Dan.  probably  E!-Yehudiyeh 37 

Jelbon.  village 501 

Jeiiin.  ancient  Engannim 499,  523 

Jerboa 403 

Jeremiah  speaks  of  true  and  false  prophets    60 
putting  out  of  lamp  used  by  as  simile  of 

impending  ruin 77 

compares  Israel  to  an  olive-tree 90 

alludes  to  winnowing 97 

taken  to  Egypt .": 109 

speaks  of  hired  mourners 115 

foretells  fall  of  Ascalon 126 

breaks  earthen  vessel., 151 

in  cistern 173,  368 

refers  to  gardens 345 

legend  of 36O 

grottto  of ,S60."36i.  362 

prophecy  of  return 446 
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freed  by  Chaldees 

Jericlio  rebuilt  by  Herod 

city  of  palms 

desolate  road  to 

former  fertility  round 

site  of  ancient 395, 

ancient 

improved  by  Herod    

re-i)eopled 

fortified  by  Bacchides 

curse  fulfilled 

|)alace  of  Herod 

Herod's  deatli  at 

thresliinfi 

destroyed 

.lereboam  puts  golden  calf  at  Bethel 

Jerome.  St 

living:  in  cave 

burial  place  of 

Jerusalem,  distance  from  Jopiia 

dependent  on  insterns  for  water  supply 

l)ad  roads  near 

Roman  road  from,  to  Caesarea 

fall  of 

stones  from  ancient  tiieatre  carried  to... 

Hadrian  gives  heathen  name  to 

formerly  ■•Jebus" 

plateau'of 

sycamores  in  region  of 

inarket  at 

different  trades  formerly  in  separate 
streets 

soldiers  sent  to 

bakers' quarter  in 

Christ  entering 133,  376, 

various  natives  of 285,  287. 

citadel  of 288, 

area  of 

elevation  of  ancient  and  modern 289, 

easy  ascent  to 

streets  of 

vegetables  in 

fruit  in 

shoemaker's  shop  in 

foreign  wares  of 

dress  of  peasants  in 

of  wealthy  in 

siege  of  by  Titus 

capture  of,  by  Crusaders 

Jewish  quarter  of 322, 

foreign  Jews  in 

destruction  of  by  Romans 

built  by  David 

strengthened  by  Jebusites 

present  walls  of 

bishopric  of 

religious  observances  in 

limits  of 

religious  sects  in 

population  of 

Mohannnedan  i)ilgrims  at 

from  .loppa  gate 

pilgrims  to 

size  of.  under  Solomon  and  David 

|)ools  round 

royal  gardens  of 

wreckage  of  iincient 

view  of.  fidiH  Mount  of  Olives 

slope  from,  to  .Ior<Jan 

rock  walls  of 

various  sieges  of 

ancient  life  hi 

water-suiiply  of 367. 

water  supply  of  Hezekiah  for 

as  military  stronghold 

late  possession  of,  by  David 


453  walls  of 372,  380 

40  last  journey  of  Christ  to 376 

132  Christ  weeping  over 377 

389  wealth  of  ancient 38i 

394  climate  of 383 

396  temperature  of 384 

396  wind  in 385 

396  road  from,  to  Jericho 388,  389 

396      Jeshimon 428 

396  wilderness  of 223^  224 

397  Jesse 266 

.S96      Jesuits'  school,  Sidon 640 

397  Jewels  worn  by  men  and  women 160 

398  regarded  as  ciiarni'^ leo 

576      Jewish  Church  St.  I'aul  refers  to 91 

464  war,  tlie  last 45 

23  Jews   administrating   justice  "before  the 

260  gate'* 19 

261  brick-making  learned  bv  the 38 

20  conflict  with  Greeks 45 

23  forbidden  to  enter  Jerusalem 62 

29  hatred  of.  by  heathen  citizens  of  Jamnia    62 

39  rising  against  Romans 62 

45  name  of,  for  Beelzebub 65 

47  whitewashing  of  tombs  by 67 

62  triumph  over  Gaza  bv  the 119 

83  prav  towards  Jerusalem 130 

63  hostility  to  the       208 

87  religious  exactness  of.  in  Jerusalem 323 

103  legend  concerning  religion  of  the &S1 

mission  to  the 333 

104  numerous  in  Tiberias 543 

107  isolation  of  the 574 

111  ti'aders,  not  agriculturists 656 

377       Jezebel 162 

290  death  of 511 

r-85  Jezreel,  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  at.. ..80,  505 

2H8  luxury  of 510 

:h38  ruins  at 510 

291  taken  from  Caananites 510 

293  towers  of 510,  511 

306      Jiljilleh 469 

306  Joab,  Adonijah  and 346 

307  Joab  climbs  water-shaft 83 

308  murders  Abuer 108 

304  murders  Amasa 453 

307  quells  rebellion 587 

310      Joash  kills  Zacharias 349 

315      Job,  mention  of  clay  houses  by 39 

323  speaks  of  '-dew"  as  of 'abiding  pros- 

323  perity 51 

324  reference  to  "teben" 60 

326  alludes  to  mountain  torrent 82 

326  friends  of.  compared  to  winter  torrent...    82 

328  speaks    of    olives    growing    on    stony 

333  groiuid 90 

3.36  compares    Leviathan   to  a  threshing- 

335  sledge 97 

335  alludes  to  winnowing 98 

335  sitting  on  dust-hill 121 

:i3-5  reference  to  torrent  bed  bv 137 

335      Job's  Well,  or  En  Rogel Mo.  346.  369 

.3.36      Joel,  Pro])hPt.  refers  to  locusts.. 245 

.341  John  the  Baptist.   St.,   alludes  to  biu-ning 

343  chart' 98 

314  in  solitude 243 

3,51  preaching  of 462 

3.55  momistery  of 440 

a56  at  Salem.: 490 

.358  tradition  of  burial  of 490 

365      John.  St.,  speaks  of  mysti<-al  Babylon 78 

.366      John  Maccabseus  taken  by  Ammonites 249 

369      Johnites,  Order  of 303 

368      .Jonah  took  i)assage  from  .lopjia 20 

372      Jonathan,  youngest  of  the  Maccabees 20 

371      Jonathan  found  honey  in  a  rock 37 
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covenants  with  David 

assails  Pliilistiiif  cami) 150,45(1, 

body  1)1.  Iniiij; on  walls 

.lonatlian  priest  of  l)aii 

.Iduatlian  and  Aliiniaa/. 

.loppa,  lirst  landing-place  from  south 

harbor  unsafe  tor  large  vessels 

aniiquity  of 

former  entrances  to  harbor  of 

dauiierous  entrance   to 

fourconditioii  of  streets  of 

ap|)earance  of.  from  sea 

diualiility  of  buildings  in. 

shops  of.." 

irregularity  of  streets  in 

l)azaar  at..! 

almost  total  destruction  of 

rebuilt 

port  destroyed  by  saud 

distance  fr()Ui  Jerusa'em 

Jewish,  first  under  Maccabees 

assigned  to  tribe  of  Dan 

po|)ulatiou  of 

various  fortunes  of 

Cornelius  sends  to 

southern  bouiulaiy  of  .'^haron 

gardens  of,  reclaimed  from  sand 

gate '-'84,  335,  3(i4,  365, 

road....: 

.Toram  slain  by  Jehu 

Jordan,  the 

lion  bones  found  at 

Arabs  near 

valley  of  sycamores  in 

plains  of.  time  of  reaping  on 

low  level  of 356, 

plains  of 

•■  swellings  of," 391,  402, 

vegetation  near 

rtitt'erent  beds  of  

width  of 

animals  at 

Israelites  crossing 

men  of  Gad  swini 

early  Christian  ba|)tisms  in 

reverence  for  waters  of 

length  of 404, 

seasons  of  baptism  in 404, 

bathing  in 406, 

heat  at       

sources  of 408, 

meaning  of 

bouiulary  of 

descent  of 408, 

vegetation  near 

irregular  course  of 408, 

ford  of.  near  Lake  of  (ialilee 

tributaries  of  the 410, 

valleys  of,  various  widths  of 

different  fords  ;it 

peculiarities  of  

ancient  ferry-boat  on 

springs  flowing  into 

boat  on lU, 

description  of  journey  down 411. 

salt  springs  entering  

channel  of 

fording 

west  bank  of 

cultivation  of  marshland  near 

marshes  of  

.losepli  pu'  in  cistern 

sends  for  Jacob 

tomb  of 300, 

sale  of 498. 

.Joseph  of  Arimathcea,  tomb  of 
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68 

77 

87 

95 

392 

390 

408 

401 

401 

402 

402 

402 

402 

404 

404 

409 

405 

413 

408 

484 

406 

410 
409 
410 
409 
484 
409 
410 
410 
410 
410 
412 
412 
411 
.50] 
5(i2 
.566 
,566 
574 
173 
230 
479 
499 
361 


.fosepluis,  describes  harbor  at  .Foppa 9 

mentions  Aiitii)atris 40 

speaks  of  stone  for  Cit'sarea 45 

fort  ill es  Tiberias 545 

fort  i lies  Tabor 591 

.loshua  at  Ai 29 

buried  at  'I'ibneh 35 

'•  tells"  spoken  of  by 38 

note  ;  tomb  of 35,36,  131 

death  of .58 

assigns  sea-coast  to  Judali 58 

Kkron  assigned   to  Judali  and  Dan  in 

turn  by 63 

l)Uts  to  death   the  live  kings  at  Mak- 

kedah 65 

"removes  siioes."' 104 

overreached  by  (iibeonltes 180 

overcomes  .\m'orites 452 

memorial-stone  of 477 

writing  law 4Ki 

defeats  Jabm 575.  ,586 

Josiah  destroys  teraphim 278 

uproots  ^ioloch  worship 339 

uproots  idolatry 464 

death  of .". .508 

Jotham  repaiis  walls  of  Zion 341 

Jotliam's  parable  of  the  thorn 393,  482 

'■.lournev  to  Egypt,  the 230 

Jubal,  '-organ"  of 138 

Judu'a.  mountains  of 28,  57,    66 

conformation  of 439 

Judah  uplands  of 12 

tribe  of 24 

the  patriarch  ...   24 

assigned  sea-coast  by  Joslni;' 58' 

holds  Ekron.  Ascalon.  and  <:a/a 58 

Hittites  living  in  momitaiiis  of 59 

Amorites  dwelling  in  mountains  ol 59 

Ekron  assigned  to,  by  Joshua 63 

cornlands  of 71 

mountains  of 7!» 

signet  ring  of lio 

boundary  of 388 

invaded  by  Moal)  and  Amnion 419 

JTudas  Maccabams  defeats  Lvsiav 233 

killed  at  Tekoii ." 249 

Judges,  days  ol  the 29 

Shamgar,  one  of 58 

period  of 58 

Judgment  quick .'. 107 

on  Jews  for  crucifixion 324 

Judith  calms  fear  of  Holoferiies 14 

kills  Holofernes 64 

Juniper 162,  163 

Juno,  statue  of  Kome  deified  as 44 

.Jupiter  Olvmpus,  statue  of  Augustus  as. 44 

Justinian..!! 3i5 

ruins  of  church  of 483 

,Tutta 203,  2.''.4 

Juttan,  i)ossible  birthplace  ot  11. e  baptist...  277 

.luvenal.  mention  of  locusts  b\ .54 

Kaabah  at  Mecca 366 

Kabativeh 498,  499 

Kabul.! 532 

Kadesli,  Barak  born  at 576 

Roman  remains  at 577 

Kadi,  a 167 

visit  from 118 

Kalkilieh,  ancient  Gilgal 4! 

Kankal) 533 

Kartha 90 

Kashabeh.  gorge  of 83 

Kasimieli,  known  as  Leontes  or  Litany 650 

Katana 602 

Kedr(m 31.3,  314,  .316 

Valley 346,  347,  351,  365 
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Keflyeh 10,14, 15,60,  521 

Kefr  Ana 24 

Kefr  Maris 475 

Kefr  Howar 596,  601 

Kefr  Ishna 36 

Kefr  Saba,  formerly  ideiitifled  with  Aiiti- 

l)atris 36 

picturesque  appearance  of 41 

meaning  of 41 

Kcilali  rescued  fioni  Philistines 72 

refuge  of  Abiathar 73 

walled  city  in  time  of  David 73 

people  of,  about  to  betray  David 74 

escape  of  David  from 74 

Kerak 556 

the  ancieut  Taricluta 562 

Kerayeh,  Wady 565 

Kersha,  "'steep  place, "' 563 

Keseifeh,  ruins  of 167 

Khamasa  (Emuiaus  ?),  ruins  of 436 

Khau,  ruius  of  a  medieval 84 

ruins  of  a 87 

num  in  charge  receives  gratuity 109 

at  Gaza 109,  466,  6i6 

at  Hebron Iti6 

on  chief  roads 474 

at  Acre 530 

at  El-Tujjar 536,  551 

atSidon 641 

KhauMinieh 551  554,556,558,  563 

Khan  Yusef '. 569 

Khersa 562 

Kluilda.  village  of 65 

Khurbetel-Yehud 432 

Khurbet  Erma,  surroundings  of 437 

ruius  of 437 

Khureitun,  cave  of 246,  248 

village  of 248 

Kibbieh,  hamlet  of 32 

Kids,  superstition  concerning 140 

Kings,  Hebrew 29 

consult  ephod 73 

Kiriath  Arba,  meaning  of 204 

Kirjath  Jearim  of 46,  437 

Kishou 499,500,  509 

ford  of 525 

mouth  of 529 

Kissing  hands 94,  192,    276 

Knights  of  St..  .John,  ruins  of  hospital  of....    302 

Knives  found  in  Joshua's  tomb 36 

Kolonieh,  reputed  site  of  Emmaus 4.37,    441 

charms  of 441 

Koordistan.  ••  prep  uing  "  way  in 41 

K(jran,  chanting  from 114 

texts  from,  over  doors 480 

Kurds,  dress  of 193 

Kusr  Hajlah,  ruins  of 400 

Kypros,  fortress 396 

Laban 23 

Labor,  forced,  by  Jewish  kings 20,  S.'ig 

cheap 468 

l.abvrinth,  subterranean,  of  Og 189 

hahai-roi 221 

Laish.  i)robable  derivation  of  the  name 68 

called  Dan 586 

capture  of 586 

Lake,  ancient 411 

Lambs,  care  for 141,  143 

Lame  man,  cured  by  .St.,  ,Iohn  and  St.,  Peter  319 

Lambs,  hung  out  by  inivate  persons 13 

scarcity  of.  at  night 13 

found  in  tombs.... 23 

burning,    placed    in    tomb  in  honor  of 

dead 36 

used  by  Jeremiah  as  simile  of  impend- 


ing ruin 77 

bad  omen,  if  let  out 77 

used  by  St.,  John  as  simile  of  mystical 

Babylon 78 

figurative  use  of  in  promise  to  David 78 

peri)etually  burning 211 

burning  at  night 467 

Lance 70 

Land  breeze s 

arable 28,    89 

cultivated  by  peasants  from  a  distance    41 

of  Shual,  meaning  of 69 

pasture 88 

distribution  of 442 

sinking  towards  Dead  Sea 455 

uncultivated  tracts  of 495 

Land-gate 19 

"Landmarks," 262.  443 

Landscai)e  of  Palestine  formerly  richer  than 

at  present 47 

Lantern 13 

Lark  on  Sharon ..."    32 

fifteen  species  of,  in  Palestine 93 

Latron  459 

Latrun,  once  the  supposed  birth-blace  of 

the  Maccabees .33 

may  possibly  be  Modian 33 

Latter  rain,  waiting  for  the 171 

Lattice 1' 

work,  a  feature  of  the  East.... 13 

Lava 595,  596 

Lazarus,  possible  tomb  of .373,  374 

St.,  church  at  the 374 

Lethern  girdle 139 

Lebanon 57,  502 

cedar  of 62,  624 

torrent  from 82 

dress  of  people  (m 599 

heights  of 623 

Lebaotli,  probable  derivation  of  name 68 

Leben  known  from  earliest  ages 135 

astrong  soporific 509 

Lebonah,  antiquity  of 473 

Ledia,  hills  of 601 

Ledjun 500.  508 

Leeches .'  388 

Leeks 75 

Legend  of  Frank  Mounta-i' 242 

Legends,  numerous,  respeciiiig  uukIi  of 

Holy  Sepulchre 302 

of  Christ 282 

of  the  Cross 430 

Legio,  Ledjun 500,  50s 

Lemons,  orchards  of 10 

baskets  of,  carried  on  liead 59 

Lemon-trees 434 

Lentils 15,  103 

properties  of 274 

Leontes,  known  as  Kasimich  or  Litanv 650 

Lepers 328.  351 

begging 3.36 

in  Bethany 3/4 

outside  citv 496 

Leprosy 329.  496 

cleansing  from 329 

extinguished 329 

legends  concerning 330 

brought  from  Egyi)t 3,31 

prevalence  of,  in  antiquity 331 

from  insects 332 

Letter-writer 304 

Levantines,  dress  of 8 

Levite.  crime  against  wife  of 449 

Levites 23 

Libations,  fountains  for  69 

Life  among  ancient  Hebrews 109 
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domestic,  of  peasants 466,  467 

Light 9 

perpetually  burning 18 

Eastern  love  of 76 

burning  all  night 77,  '251 

oil  used  for 91 

Lilies,  very  few  in  Palestine        30 

Lily  of  the"  valley,  allusion  to,  by  Christ 31 

various  flowers  identified  with 31 

Limestone,  hills  of 25.    42 

Lions 46 

roaring  of,  compared  to  anger  of  king...    52 

five  words  for.  in  Bible 68 

lately  brought  to  Damascus 68 

bones  of,  found  in  gravel  of  .Jordan 68 

none  in  Palestine  now 140 

not  feared  by  Arabs 140 

Litany,  river ^88 

known  as  Leontes  or  Kasimieh 650 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  Inherits  Jamnia....    61 

Lizard,  a  large 47 

Ijoaves  and  fishes 6;^ 

Locust-tree 54 

appearance  of  fruit  of 54 

fruit  of.  falls  as  soon  as  drv 54 

fruit  of,  gives  name  to  smallest  Hebrew 

weight 54 

enormous  quantity  of  fruit  of,  exported    54 

fruit  ripe, in  Apriland  May 54 

a  striking  object  in  landscape .^ 

herds  driven  under  the 54 

immense  harvests  from 54 

provides  food  for  pigs,  horses  and  cattle    '4 
fruit  of,  used  as  food  by  the  very  poorest 

in  time  of  Christ 54 

mention  of.  by  Horace 54 

mention  of,  by  Juvenal 54 

thought  by  monks  to  be  the  food  of  St. 

John  the  Baptist 55 

Locusts  (insect),  Arab  mode  of  preparing..    55 
eaten  by  beggars  in  Egypt  and  Nubia....    55 

the  food  of  John  the  Baptist 55 

e.xtensively  eaten  by  Bedouins 55 

time  of  gathering 55 

mode  of  serving .55 

sold  by  measure 55 

an  advantage  to  olive-trees 93 

ravages  of 244,  246 

ceremonially  "clean," 246 

precautions  against 246 

word  for,  in  Bible 246 

varieties  of 250 

Lodgings  for  pilgrim.s  in  Joppa 18 

Loom,  a  primitive 109 

Lot  rescued  by  Abraham 585 

Lowlands,  rich,  reason  why  Jews  could  not 

gain  possession  of 28 

LubieTi 537 

Ludd,  .see  Lydda 

Luke,  St 82,  109 

Lunar  rainbow  .51 

Lunatics,  reverence  for 7S 

dangerous,  confined  in,  Egypt 79 

harmle.ss,  let  wander  at  large 79 

Lupins 49.    81 

Lydda,or  Ludd 22,24^28,33,    66 

reputed  birthplace  of  St.  George 25 

early  Christian  community  at 26 

contrast  between  present  and  former 

condition  of 2ft 

ancient  road  to  .Jerusalem  through 30 

Lynch  law 108 

^^aaleh  Akrabbim 561 

Maecabaean  Brothers,  Church  of  the    

Maccabees,  the,  birth-place  of 33 


supposed  burial-place  of 3:1 

inscription  dating  from  time  of 66 

revenge  of 249 

flight  of,  from  Bacchides 249 

Maccabeus,  Simon,  enters  .Jerusalem 

Macluerus 357 

Maclipelah,  Cave  of 209,  210 

eleventh-century  description  of 211 

Madmen,  see  Madmenah 

Madmenah.  town  of  Benjamin 99 

referred  to  by  Jeremiah 99 

famous  for  threshing-floor 99 

origin  of  name 102 

Magdala, 548 

misery  of 549 

Mahomet  prohibits  wine 2OI 

ascent  of,  on  rock 314 

rules  of,  for  prayer 598 

Mahonmiedan  legend  respecting  Christ  at 

Joppa 18 

Sunday 366 

prayer 457,  597 

nations,  religious  zeal  of 599 

Mahommedans,  mosque  regarded  as  sacred 

by 18 

intolerance  of 611 

Maimonides,  grave  of 546 

Maize  ripens  late 95 

Makbiyeh 523,  524 

Makom,  meaning  of 462 

Malhah,  village 430 

Malta,  no  snakes  in 157 

Ma-mas  fountains 47 

Mamelukes,  Joppa  under  the 21 

Manasseh,  tribe  of 49 

consults  sorcerers 154 

children  of,  ofliered  to  Moloch 183 

repairs  fortifications  of  Zion 341 

high-priest 488 

Mandrakes 276 

Mantles 7 

Manufactures  of  Hebron 207 

of  Sidon 639 

Manure,  none  put  on  olive  trees 92 

not  used  in  grain-fields 98 

Manuscripts  at  Mar  Saba 426 

ancient  at  Nablus 485,  487 

Maon 218,  219 

Maralah,  meaning  of 69 

Marcus  Aurelius,  inscription  of 637 

Mariamne,  tower  of 289 

Market  at  Joppa 13 

at  El-Mejdel, 89 

at  Bethlehem 256 

Marks  on  the  hands 15 

religious,  on  person,  referred   to  by  St. 

John ■. 15 

sins  marked  on  hands  by  God 16 

Manias,  god  of  Gaza 105 

Maronite  chapel,  Lebanon 6215 

Marriage,  feast 68 

early 117 

among  Arabs 176 

with  ne-xt-of-kin 265,  266 

in  clans 273 

customs  in  East 273,  274 

customs  at  Nablus 481 

customs  at  Nazareth 522 

Mar  Saba,  route  to 423 

situation  of 424,  425,  427 

rules  of 425 

interior  of 425 

library  at 426 

refectory  at 427 

various  nationalities  at 427 

intense  heat  at 428 
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intense  silence  at 428 

landscape  near 428 

monks  of 429 

:Marsli  niallon ,  thought  by  some  to  be  the 

•■  Lilv  of  the  valley  " 31 

Marsh,  on  plain  of  Siiaron 42 

at  Dor 49 

treacherous 50 

near  Mukhalicl 52 

drainaue  of,  by  Romans 54 

fornierlv  overtlowing  wadys 84 

lands...: 581,  582 

Martvrdoin  of  St.  (ieorge 25 

Marv.  the  Virgin W9 

Magdalen   549 

.Masada -3 

Masonry,  remains  of,  at  Athlit 49 

nunierous  remains  on  table-land  at  Tell 

es  Saflveh "^ 

of  Herod's  towers 288.  289 

Material,  dress,  Palestine 600 

Mats  used  for  shade 10<> 

of  reeds 582 

Meadow  saffron,  thought  by  some  to  be  the 

"rose  of  Sharon  "' 39 

Meal  at  El  Safieli,  description  of 75 

in  Arab  tent 179 

in  rich  house  in  Hebron 229 

Meal,  wheat,  spiced 75 

Measuring  corn 181 

Mecca,  prayers  offered  looking  towards,  75, 

130,  476 
Medical  help  unknown  .among  peasantry....  580 

Midieh,  village  of,  ancient  Modin 33 

Medina,  locust  shops  at 55 

Mediterranean 65,  120 

deep  blue  of 78 

sharks  in 2.31 

Mefjir,  river 42 

Megiddo,  battle  of 280 

lasting  remembrance  of 508 

Meiron 572 

Mejdell,  see  Magdala 

Melcarth 653 

Melons,  harvest,  description  of 50 

a  thousand  boats'  full  each  sunnner .50 

district  for ,50 

ripen  late 95 

Memento  sellers 294 

Memorial,  articles  burnt  as 479 

Men  idling 103 

fine  figures  of 89 

of  Dion .  348 

Menaliem  of  Samaria  sends  oil  to  Pharaoh.    .55 

seeks  support  fiom  Pharaoh 55 

Meonenim.  oak  of  the 477 

Merchants  translated  by  "  (.'anaanites"  in 

Hebrew,  note 59 

Merom.  i)lains  of 29 

sea  of 408,  574 

battle  at .575,  ,579 

scenes  at 581 

Mesa,  cisterns  in  each  dwelling 23 

memorial  of,  on  stone 23 

Mesopotamia 63 

.Messiah,  Uarcochba  ncceitted  as  the 62 

idciisof,  |)r(!valent  in  time  of  f'hiist .63 

Metal  used  for  overlaving  gates.  &c 320 

M  -taDilehs,  fanatical' sect 574,  640,  6,53 

Metewrs,  fall  of .510 

Mezbele  used  as  lounging  place 102 

villages  built  on 102 

gives  name  to  places " 102 

outcasts  sleei)  on 102 

.Mez/.eh 602 

"Mezuzah" 642 


CO 
136 
136 
457 

92 
112 


91 
374 


Micah,  prophet 3'? 

reference  to  Gath  l)y 80 

l)rophecy  conceiiiing  Bethlehem 268 

prophecy  of,  fulfilled 292 

Mice,  numerous  varieties  of  in  Palestine 64 

destructiveness  of 64 

at  Ekron 64 

images  of,  sent  by  Philistines  to  propi- 
tiate Jehovah 86 

Michiil  serves  David 278 

Micmash 453,  404,  456,  457,  4.58 

Midiaultes  overrun  Esdrielon ,506 

overcome  by  (iideon 506,  507 

Military  road 124 

service,  plans  to  escape UK),  191 

INIilitia,  Hebrew 29 

Milk 17,    56 

carried  in  jars  on  shoulders  of  girls 

staple  article  of  food 135, 

farming 

goats' 19.5, 

Mill,  oil 

flour 

symbol  of  joy il 

ruins  of  ancient 394,  39 

Millet,  fields  of 49, 

Millicent,  Queen 3.54, 

Millstone,  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  iiledge 

77,  112 

referred  toby  Christ 112,  A4s 

Minaret,  campaiiile-like 28 

Minarets  on  mosque 9,  89,  102 

MinetRultin.  ancient  port 61 

large  po]nilation  of  in  ancient  times 61 

Mirabel,  ruins  of 40 

Miracle  of  loaves  and  fishes 63 

feeding  the  multitudes .5.56 

Mirage,  the 222 

reference  to,  by  Isaiah 223 

Mishna 546 

Mislior 23 

Missionaries,  )nedieal,  need  of 589 

American 630 

Missionary,  Flnglish,  at  Nazareth.. 47,  107 

enter)uises  at  Nazareth 514,  515 

Missions  in  .Jerusalem 444 

at  Damascus 613 

in  Raalbek 621 

schools,  at  Reiiout 633 

American,  at  Sidon 640 

Mist,  morning 51,    52 

reference  to  by  Isaiah 52 

heat  of  early  day  temi)pred  by 52 

gives  sufficient  I'noisture  for  garden 116 

Mizpeh 27,  450 

incidents  connected  with 4.51 

Moab 78,    99 

mountains  of .51 

Amorites  in .59 

to  be  "laid  low" 99 

invades  .Fudah 419 

Moats,  rennuints  of,  at  Ciesarea 45 

Modin.  birth  rind  burial  jilace  of  Maccabees    33 

Mohar,  Etivptian  travels  of 29 

Moisture  from  niirht  sea-winds ,50,  ,399 

iu)ne  in  summei'  air  to  foi'in  dew .50 

large  Minount  of  during  night 51 

Moladah,  ruins  of 168 

Mole,  sea,  at  .loppi) 8 

iuicient  in  harbor  of  C;psarea 45 

destruction  of,  at  Cu'sarea 45 

Mole-rat.  called  weasid  in  English  Bible 94 

delights  in  lulns 94 

mounds  of  tlie 94 

description  of  the 94 

Moh^cli,  worship  of 339 
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worshipped  as  image  of  destruction 340 

Monasteries,  motives  for  retiring  to 424 

lortifted 425 

Monastery,  Greek 18 

of  Elias 282 

view  from 282 

Armenian 284.  287 

Armenian  legends  of *i2 

ruins  of 4(iO 

of  John  the  Baptist 440 

on  Moimt  Tabor ■'^20 

Carmelite 528 

Franciscan,  at  Acre 530 

Franciscan,  at  Sidon "WO 

Money  spent  by  pilgrims  in  .loppa 18 

murder  expiated  by 108 

weighed 214 

carried  in  girdle 307 

changers  of,  in  temple 319 

Monks,    locust-tree     named    "St.    John's 

bread"  by '54 

fare  of,  at  Mar  Saba..  426 

appearance  of,  at  .Mar  Saba 429 

Monuments,  Egyptian 59 

Moon  Pool,  the 20 

Morag.  Hebrew  word  still  retained 9t> 

Morning  in  the  Kast '8 

Mortar,  absence  of,  in  mud  houses 39 

mixed  with  teben  UO 

Mortar  for  grinding  coffee-berries 16,     49 

held  with  feet 16 

of  stone 56 

Mosaics  at  Churcli  of  the  Nativity 258 

Moses,  reference  to  Egyptian  mode  of  water- 
ing gardens ,.    12 

reference  to  dew  by 51 

Hittites  in  time  of.." 

requires  restitution  of  value  destroyed 

by  fire .". Ti"! 

reference  by,  to  "  upper  garment  " 77 

speaks  of  olives  on  str)uy  ground 90 

refers  to  olive  harvest 91 

requirement  of,  regarding  oxen  used  for 

threshing 96 

at  burning  bush 105 

tendingsheep 146 

Moslem  sanctuary 27 

idea  of  heaven (i09 

manner  of  shaving  head fi09 

Mo.sque,  chief,  of  Joppa 9 

on  site  of  the  house  of  .Simon  at  Joppa...    18 

white 26 

at  Jamnia,  formerly  a  Christian  church    61 

at  Esdud 84 

at  El-Mejdel 89 

at  Gaza  originally  Christian  church,  104,  108 

must  remove  shoes  on  entering 105 

at  Hebron 207,  212 

at  Neby  Yunas 231 

of  Omar 313 

possible  builders  of 315 

jn'obable  date  of 315 

El  Aksa 315 

praving  before 366 

at  iJet  Hannina 450 

at  Nablus 481 

at  Samaria 491,492 

grand,  at  Damascus 611 

Mosques,  at  Damascus 614 

.Mosquito  curtains 64.  562 

Mottoes,  sacred 641 

Mount  Moriah,  earlv  use  of,  as  threshing 

floor ,59 

altar  of  Temple  (ui 314 

associations  of 314 

Isaac  to  be  offered  on 315 


ride  up 

Mount  Nebo 

Mount  of  Corruption 

JNIouiit  of  OlTence 

Mount  of  Olives,  oil-vat  at  foot  of 92,  2512, 

ascent  of 

view  of  Jerusalem  from 

sacred  memories  connected  with 

excavations  on 

Mount  I'isgah 

Mount  Seojius 

view  from 

incidents  (;onnected  with 

Mount  Zion,  height  of 288,  292, 

palaces  on 

view  from 

water  supjily  of 

Mountains  at  (Jath 

of  Judali 89, 

near  Er  Kas 

of  Palestine 

Mourners,  hired        

antiiiuity  of  hired       

Mcmriiing,  hired,  falling  into  disfavor 

place  of  Jews 

Mud  houses 38,  4  ,  49,  89, 

huts  compose  village  of  Tantureli 

huts  oft'ering-shelter  to  shepherds 

houses  at  Ashdod 

walls  to  courts 

houses  decay  of 

buildings  of,"  at  Damascus 

Muezzin,  the 9,  28, 133, 

Mukam.  meaning  of 67. 

jNIuklialid,  village 

pasturages  round 

elevation  of 

Mukhmas,  village  of 

Mulberries 26, 

Mulberry -trees,  eaten  by  fteld  mice 

leaves  of,  given  to  sheep 94, 

trees,  Beirout 

Mules,  laden 17, 

Murder  in  Gaza 

Murderer,  no  protection  to,  at  altar 

to  be  tried 

Muristan '.. 

Music  before  tents 

flocks  following 

Arab 

Mussulman  saint,  tcmib  of 

Mussulmen,  village  of 

Myrtle-twigs,  rope  of 

Myrtles  at  Banias 


380 

357 

348 

373 

373 

354 

355 

357 

365 

a57 

356 

444 

444 

371 

327 

339 

370 

87 

399 

433 

488 

113 

113 

115 

322 

100 

49 

53 

83 

84 

103 

605 

604 

578 

50 

53 

53 

454 

61 

64 

626' 

633 

577 

107 

108 

108 

.302 

138 

138 

553 

67 

&5 

11 

593 


Naaup]^  yillanre  of  ancient  Naamah 65 

Naba,  __  ° 219 

^"•I'^'us".'.'.'. 36,    55 

M-atershed  of 65 

meaning  of 481 

streets  of 480 

marriage  custom  at 481 

mosque  at 481 

Samaritans  at 485 

mission  schools  at 487 

water  at 525 

Naboth 

vineyard  of 510 

Nahum. "prophecy  against  Assyrians 76 

Nails  flved  red...." 309 

Nain,  funeral  at 117,  511 

Nakurah 493 

Nalia,  village  of 94,  127 

Narcissus .30 

thought  to  l)e  "rose  of  Sharon" .30,    42 

Nargileh,  or  water  pipe 15,    16 
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Nathan  overturns  plot  of  Adonijah 346 

Nationalities,  many  represented  in  present 

population  of  Palestine 59 

difierent  in  orphanage,  at  Beirout.. 632 

Nations   greater    and    mightier   than  He- 
brews     59 

Natives,  local  feuds  of 50 

Navy,  mercantile,  of  Tyre 652 

Nazareth f; 

flies  in  region  of 64 

missionary  enterprises  at 514,  515 

fountain  at 515 

division  of 514 


spring  at.. 


515 


trades  at 517 

approach  to 512 

view  of ■ 513 

View  from 622 

marriage  customs  in 522 

Nazarite 34 

Nebuchadnezzar  consults  teraphim 278 

deports  population 607 

campaign  against  Jerusalem 622 

Inscription  of 636 

besieges  Tyre 654 

Neby  Duliy,  formation  of 511 

Neby  Samwil,  or  Mizpali, 356 

extensive  view  from 450 

Necropolis,  ancient 35 

Needles,  tattooing 15 

Nefeiah,  "club-bearing"'  Arabs 52 

Negeb 137,  216,  217 

pasture  of  patriarchs 221 

abundance  of  water  in 221 

David's  wandering  in 223 

Xehemiah  speaks  of  fowls 104 

rebuilds  walls  of  Jerusalem 341 

Nejid,  village  of 170 

Neptune,   memento   of  deliverance    from 

storm  hung  in  temple  of 87 

Neronias,  see  Csesarea  Pliilippi 

Nethinim.  temple  slaves 341,  452 

Nets  for  wild  aninuils   69 

for  loading  camels 101 

•  fishing 556,  558 

New  moon,  signals  for 409 

Nicanor,  gate  of 320 

defeated 453 

Nicodemus,  tomb  of 30O 

Nicomedia 25 

Night,  plants  refreshed  by  coolness  of  the    51 

contrast  between  morning  and        134 

Nile,  customs  from,  followed  by  Jews 38 

ports  of ,    58 

flies  on 64,    65 

holv  men  on 79 

Niinriin,  Nahr,  "  the  River  of  tlie  Leopards,"'  139 

Nineveh  marbles 84 

Nisan,  inontli  of 95 

Nol).  massacre  of  priests  at 73,    79 

tal)ernacle  at 87.  445 

l)ossible  sites  of 446 

ruin  of,  by  Saul 446 

Noserings 160 

Notice,  cast  of,  from  Temple 319 

Nubk  thorn 392.  397 

Nuns,  cloi-sterof,  at  Bethany 374 

Oaks  on  hills  near  Carmel 46 

stunted 50 

near  Tabor 519 

sacred 582 

Oak-trees 28 

evergreen 35 

•'  the," 37 

called  "Sheikhet  Teim," 36 


forest  of 42 

dwarf 53,  167 

ancient,  at  Hebron 203 

different  species  of 474 

"of  the  Meonenim," 477 

Oarsmen  of  Joppa 7 

Oases 27 

Oath,  confirming  treaty  by 162 

Obadiah,  reputed  burial-place  of 492 

Obelisk  recording  Maccabaean  triumphs 34 

Offerings,  votive 86,  584 

to  dead 164,  573 

Og,  King  of  Bashan,  exploration  of  laby- 
rinth of ;..  182 

Oil,  immense  vat  of,  at  Athlit 48 

lamp  Arab 77 

harvest  importance  of 90 

north  country  "  to  overflow"  with 90 

largely  exported 91 

stores  of,  liavid  sets  officer  ovei' 91 

used  at  worship. 91 

used  for  cooking  and  light 91 

for  anointing  the  person 91 

obtained  from  squeeznig  berries 93 

gained  bv  heating  pulp 92,    93 

vats  found  south  of  Hebron 92 

vats,  remains  of,  found  in  rocks  where 

olive  no  longer  exists 92 

extracted  by  mills 92 

vat  gave  name  to  Gethsemane 92 

imperfectly  separated  by  treading 92 

vat  at  Mount  of  Olives 92 

David  speaks  of  "  fresh," 92 

treading  of.  discontinued 92 

finest,  flowed  from  berries  when  beaten    92 
finest,  required  for  religious  services....    92 

extracted  by  presses 92 

press 367 

Oleanders 48,    53 

Olive  trees 24.  351.  440 

orchards 25.  74,  430 

trees  flourish  best  nearLydda 25 

yards 27,    61 

grove 33,  84,  532 

grounds 41.    94 

woods 88 

plantations  very  fine  at  El-Mejdel 90 

cultivated  before  Hebrew  invasion 90 

frequent  allusions  to,  in  Bible 90 

trees  enumerated  among  good  things  to 

be  possessed 90 

trees,  David  alludes  to.  planted  ?n  the 

court  of  the  Tabernacle 90 

to  Hebrews  meant  plenty  and  prosperity    90 
a  characteristic  of  landscape  in  Pales- 
tine     90 

how  propagated 91 

trees,  grafting  of 91 

time  of  bearing  of 91 

referred  to  by  Isaiah 92 

mentioned  by  Moses 91 

harvest  in  October 91 

time  of  gladness 92 

"wild,"  meaningof 91 

lives  long —    91 

berries,  size  of 91 

soil  under,  iiloughed  each  year.. 92 

ceases  to  yield  without  cultivation 92 

groves  near  Mejdel 93 

groves  of,  surrounding  Gaza        102 

plantations 121,  589 

ancient,  at  Gaza 127 

trees,  shoots  of,  alluded  to  by  David 92 

each  one  taxed 92 

numbers  neglected 92 

grove,  at  Sepphoris 535 
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Olives,  Mount  of,  view  from,  towards  Jordan 

In  early  morning 51 

description  of 90 

Olives,  size  of  trees 90 

on  Philistine  plain 90 

flourish  best  on  stony  or  sandy  soil 60 

Moses  promises  to  Hebrews....   90 

numerous  in  ancient  times 90 

wild 91 

always  some  left  on  tree  for  gleaners....    91 
gathered  by  shaking  trees  and  beating 

with  a  pole 91 

gathered  by  women  and  boys 91 

fallen  fruit  guarded  till  ordered  to  pii-k    91 
formerly  grew  over  wider  region  than 

at  present 92 

gleanings  from,  a  boon  to  very  poor    ...    92 
in  ancient  times  pressed  or  trodden  by 

feet 92 

full  crop  only  each  second  year 92 

mills  for  extracting  oil  from 92 

no  crop  sown  under  trees 92 

passed  under  stone  wheel  to  extract  oil    93 

pruned  by  locusts 93 

neither  manured  nor  pruned 93 

quantities  of,  at  Burberah 94 

beautiful  colors  of 94 

ripen  late 9S 

antiquity  of 127 

propagation  of 127 

at  Hebron 214 

in  Temple  area 317 

age  of 498 

at  Banias 593 

Omnibus  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem 22 

Onions,  Ascalon  famous  for 123 

Ono,  site  of 24 

plain  of 24 

a  Benjamitetown 24 

Ophel 341 

Ophthalmia,  causes  of 65 

prevalence  of : 117,  472 

Oppression  by  Turks 128 

Orange-groves  of  Joppa TO 

irrigation  of 11 

Oranges,  mode  of  growing 11 

for  sale 16 

brought  to  Palestine 643 

Orchards 21,  2.5,  27,  28,  49,  74,  94, 1(I3,  498 

Oriental  discourse,  religious  tone  of    5.37 

Origen  found  asylum  in  Caesarea 45 

Ornaments,  personal 160 

Orontes 11 

construction  and  size  of  water-wheels 

on 11 

Osiris,  missing  members  of,  hung  in  Egyp- 
tian temples  and  worshipped 87 

Oven,  flat-topped 1  < 

Ox,  blindfolded,  at  waterwlieel 11 

gall  used  for  tattooing 16 

Oxen  treading  out  the  corn 60,    96 

ploughing  with S9,  101 

muzzling,  that  tread  the  grain 96.  .398 

yoked  to  threshing-sledge 96 

Pageant,  a  religious 29 

Palace  of  Herod  at  Csesarea 44 

Palaces  on  Mount  Zion 327 

Palestine,  first  aspect  of 7 

ports  of 7 

held  by  Christians 8 

Western,  always  waterless 36 

origin  of  word 57 

a  small  country .57 

Central,  conquered  by  Hebrews 58 

present  population  of' representatives  of 


ancient  races 68 

frequency  of  wild  animals  in,  in  former 

times 69 

a  land  of  mountain  streams 82 

smallness  of  population  of 92 

size  of 219   220 

special  suitability  of,  for  reception  of 

Divine  revelation 220,  221 

great  variety  in  physical  contiguration 

of 221 

contradictions  in  landscapes  in 228 

climate  of 383,  416 

volcanic  action  in 416,  541 

clear  air  in 484 

antiquity  of  history  of 644 

ancestry  of  pt^asants  of 578 

language  of  pea.sants  of 578 

Oriental  idea  of  fertility  of 65() 

future  of 6.% 

Palm,  the  a  symbol  of  rejoicing 132 

on  coins  as  emplem  of  Palestine 132 

on  Mount  Ephraim 132 

giving  name  to  villages 132 

.symbol  of  victory  over  death 133 

borne  by  pilgrims ia3 

used  in  sacred  imagery 133 

redeemedpictured  carrying 208 

emblem  of  Christian  life 524 

Palma  Christi 398 

Palms,  Jericho  called  City  of 132 

Palm-tree 38,41,  49, 131,  394.  39.5.  .524 

date 84 

date,  characteristic  of  Egyptian  land- 
scape     90 

fibre  for  sieve 98 

orchards 103 

wine 131 

Pan,  sanctuarv  of 589 

Papyrus,  Egyptian 29 

Syrian 48 

marsh 534 

description  of  the 558 

Parable  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver 466 

of  the  sower 551 

Paralytic  healed  by  Peter 26 

let  through  roof 270 

Parapets 18 

antiquity  of 19 

of  eartlienware  pipes 19 

Passover  week,  harvest  began  in 95 

multitudes  assembling  for  the 334 

keeping  of  the,  by  Samaritans 482 

Pastors,  native 632 

Pasturage,  selection  of,  l)y  Arabs 135.  .513 

P.asture-land ". 28,30,  89,  141 

Paths,  rockv 461 

from  Klian  Miiiieh 6.54,  ")63 

Patriarchal    life   illustrated  bv  Arab  cus- 
toms  89,  178 

Patriarchs,  tombs  of,  at  Hebron 220,  212 

localities  chosen  by 221 

Paul.  St..  conversion  of 2*i 

a  prisoner  at  Ciesarea 26 

travelling  to  Csesarea 30 

route  of,  from  Antipatris  to  Csesarea 48 

trade  of Ill 

viper  fastening  on 157 

in  court  of  Gentiles 320 

at  Sidon 640 

Pear,  prickly 22,  103 

hedges  of 83 

Peasants,  wedding-party  of 68 

Mahommedan,  plougliing 7.'i 

sleeping  on  mats 77 

gathering  mountain  crops 95 

toiling  from  sunrise  to  sunset lOi 
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dress  of,  at  Deir  Sineid 101 

riding  asses 102 

gardening 123 

dislil^e  of.  for  Bedouins 177 

domestic  life  of -167 

ignorance  of 580 

food  of 580 

travelling 582 

industry  of... 593 

Pelusiuni.  port  of 20 

i'en,  words  for,  in  Bible 304 

description  of 304 

Pentateuch,  ancient  copy  of   485 

I'entecost,  liarvest  ended  at 95 

People,  primitive,  remains  of 165 

I'errizites.  meaning  of 59 

Persecution,  Leljamm 626 

Persia,  ciiickens  brought  from 104 

Persian,  sway  of  the 58 

"wheels"  for  raising  water 89 

'^Pesilim"  at  Gilgal  407 

Peter,  St.,  visit  to  Joppa 18,    26 

vision  of 18 

at  Lydda 26 

sent" for  by  centurion 42 

Pharaoh,  the 29 

daughter  of,  married  to  Solomon 66 

Neclio  besieges  Gaza 119 

serpent  on  diadem  of 154 

Pharisees,  spiritual  slavery  enforced  by 17 

denounced  by  Christ 67,  349 

Pharpar.  river 609 

Pliasaelus,  tower  of 289 

Philip  the  Evangelist,  St., 43 

baptizes  the  eunuch 233 

legend  concerning 431 

Philistia  corrupted  to  "Palestine," ST 

Philistine,  meaning  of  name 57 

plain 57,66,    80 

sun-worsiiip 69 

procession  to  meet  victors  who  had  cap- 
tured Ark 86 

plain,  harvest  begins  in  April  on 95 

Pliilistinesonce occupied  lowlands,  &c 24 

take  possession  of  country 57 

of    different   race  to  earlier   people  of 

Canaan 57 

warlike  race 6S 

seldom  mentioned  after  loss  of  cities....     58 

great  strength  of  the 58 

seldom  independent  of  Hebrews 58 

division  of  territory  of  the 58 

of  Semitic  race 58 

(ireek  influence  upon 58 

vanish  as  people 58 

most  dreaded  enemy  of  Israel    58 

rivals  of  Phoenicians 58 

reliiiion  of 58 

political  constitution  of  the 58 

•  ireek  words  for 57 

note  ;  kept  possession  of  Jabneel 61 

plagues  inflicted  on  the 64 

w.itclied  from  Zorah 66 

tloniinion  of  the,  over  Israel 68 

ttghting  against  Saul 70 

Keilah  rescued  from  the 72 

country  open  to  the 72 

liolds  tell  es-.'^afleh 75 

David  determines  to  break  jjower  of 80 

having  captured  Ark,  feared  Israel  no 

longer 86 

thought   by  capture  of    Ark    Hebrews 

were  deprived  of  i)rotection 86 

send  images  to  i)ropitiate  .lehovah 86 

destroy  Tabernacle  at  shiloh 87 

lear  of  the,  lest  Hebrews  should  make 


swords  or  spears 104 

conquered  by  Alexander 126 

sway  of  the 161 

Phinehas,  toml)  of 476 

PhuMiicia.  wooil  imported  from 37 

imports  oil  from  Palestine 91 

Pha-nician  fleet 9 

mechanics 32(> 

Phoenicians   bringing  wood  for  Solomon's 

Temple 20 

bringing  wood  for  second  Temple 20 

help  given  by,  in  hewing  wood 37 

owners  of  Joppa 57 

rivalled  by  Philistines 58 

called  Canaanites 69 

immigrants  from  Persian  Gulf 85 

Photography,  anecdote  of 177 

Phylacteries 572,  642 

Physical  divisions  of  country 25 

Pier  at  Cajsarea '. 44 

Pigeon-nests,  boxes  for 19 

Pigeons  form  part  of  sacrifice 34 

usual  in  all  houses 34 

numerous  in  clefts  of  rocks 78 

towers  for 98 

dung  of  used  for  manure 98 

in  Wadv  Hamam ,549 

Pilate,  Pontius 25 

repairs  aqueduct 3.39 

water  system  contrived  by 371 

Pilate's  Hall,  site  of 310,  .311 

Pilgrimage,  symbolic,  of  Ezekiel 39 

toJuttah 216 

to  Jordan 404,  405 

to  Convent  of  Holy  Cross 430 

Mahommedan 599 

Pilgrims,  source  of  prottt  to  Joppa 18 

Christian  to  .Jerusalem 33 

to  Mecca 101 

carrv  palms 133 

Russian 235,  252 

to  Jerusalem 282 

Armenian 479 

caravans  of 559 

Pillars  of  salt 423 

Pillow,  stones  used  for 174 

Pine- woods 

Pipe,  paving  for  use  of 16 

Pirates..". 21 

Pistachio,  resin  of  the,  note 91 

exported 91 

leaves  and  berries  of  the,  used  for  medi- 
cine, note 91 

Pitcher,  unglazed 87 

"broken  at  the  fountain'' 121 

Pits  for  wild  animals 69 

Plain,  treeless '27 

of  Sharon 31 

of  Sharon  changes  in  character  at  Zeita    41 

narrow,  at  Carmel 46 

Philistine 66 

fertile 78 

at  Ashdod 86 

maratime,  David's  woods  in 88 

near  Dead  Sea 419 

rich,  at  Bisian 505 

Plane-trees 22 

Plants,  lily-like  abundance  of 93 

Platform  of  earth  at  (iezer 65 

Plethi  and  (;rethi 58,  326 

Plinv,  natmal  history  of 20 

Plou"gh,  extreme  lightness  of 32 

descriittion  of 32 

handles,  factory  for 56 

drawn  by  horses 56 

carried  on  shoulders 78,  141 
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dr^vvii  by  ox  or  camel 89 

MoimluHl  laiKl 9-'.    94 

ndughiiifj: 31,  152,  105,  348.  64S 

animals  used  in 195 

ill  winter ()49 

riiiufilis  niiimndiis  near  Aslidoil 89 

I'oison-fangs.  bealing  out  of  serpents' 155 

Politeness  of  villaj;ers  at  Aslidod 87 

in  ba'vKaiuinK -1-^ 

I'olyganiy 117,  52;j 

I'oiueiiranates 26,    95 

P(ini|U'y  adds  Joppa  to  Roman  province  of 

Syria 

Jabneel  rejiopulated  by 

Pond,  rain,  at  p:i-Jeliudiye]i 

at  Esdud 

at  Burberah 

at  Gaza 

village 

Pools -i-i.  23. 

stagnant.  53, 

Hebron 208, 

of  Gihon 

of  Hezekiah 

of  Siloani 

of  Moses 

of  Gibeon 

Poor  always  numerous 

food  of,  at  Hebron 

Population  limited 78, 

once   vast    in  Palestine,    67.   150.   193, 

439, 

none  between  villages 

former  round  Juttali 

west  of  Jordan 

former,  near  Damasus. 

Porsena .' 

Porters,  weights  carried  by 

dress  of 

mode  of  arranging  burden 

Ports,  need  of  in  north 

Postures  of  devotion 

I\)tters  of  ancient  Jerusalem 

Potter's  Gate 

art.  Scripture  illustrations  from 377, 

Field 151, 

Pottery,  painted 

broken,  tells  of  former  village 

made  at  Gaza 

anciently  glazed 

vast  quantities  broken  of 121, 

extreme  brittleness  of 121. 

quantities  of.  at  Gerar 

dashed  down,  symbol  of  anger 

Poultry,  quantities" for  sale 

nuinerous 

not  mentioned  in  Old  Testament 

Poverty,  vast  amount  of,  in  Eastern  cities... 

Power  removed  from  Jewish  Rabbis 

Hrietorium.  Clirist  tried  in  the 

I'rayer,  in  mosque 

nniezzin  calling  to 9, 

men  offer 

among  Hebrews 

Mahommedans  turning  during  towards 
Mecca 

carpet 

hour  of.  in  East 131,  171, 

form  of 

Malionnnedan 

ceremonies  connected  witli 

for  harvest 

I'recious  stones 

Press,  ancient  stone 

I'resses  for  extracting  oil 

Prick,  kicking  against  the 
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61 

.38 

84 

109 

103 

184 

28 

61 

215 

284 

292 

368 

391 

452 

175 

228 

92 

434 

450 

101 

217 

547 

601 

103 

17 

17 

17 

44 

131 

151 

377 

379 

341 

15 

50 

109 

110 

379 

378 

150 

,380 

15 

104 
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19 

62 

324 

18 

130 

75 

1.30 

130 
131 
457 
,366 
.597 
597 
641 
110 
63 
92 
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Prickly  pear,  hedges  of 63,  83,  87,  328 

Priests  tluonging  Levitical  city 66 

dress  of  182 

higli.  Samaritan 486 

Printing-press,  .•\niericiin 487 

I'rison,  .St.  Paul  in  at  (';esarea 43 

Prisoners,  2,(MK)  .lewisli,  killed  in  arena 45 

of  war,  condemned  to  be  ridden  over  by 
thresliing-wagon 97 

chained , 109 

reduced  to  slavery 539 

made  to  light 627 

Procession  at  Aslidod  to  meet  Ark 86 

Crusaders    imitating  Christ's,  to  Jeru- 
salem   316 

Proclamation  by  governor  to  pick  olives 92 

Prodigal  son  eats  i)ods  of  locust  bean 54 

Produce  of  farm  consumed  by  field  mice 64 

Promontory  at  Atlilit 49 

Projihets.  false,  denounced  by  Ezekiel 196 

schools  of  the 464 

Proserpina,  temple  to 105 

Prosperity,  evidences  of  former 48 

staples  of  national 90 

Pruning  not  used  on  olive  trees 93 

Psammetichus  besieges  Ashdod 85 

Ptoleniais 43 

Acre  called 530 

Purification 382 

Purveyors  of  milk,  bread,  &c 17 

Pyramids  in  honor  of  Maccaba^an  family....    33 

fragments  of  at  Medieli 33,    34 

Quarantania.  hills  of 445 

Quarantine  watciier 119 

station 119 

Quarries,  slaves  in 331 

vast 359 

workmen  in 359 

at  Baalbek 620 

"  Quarters,"  various  in  Damascus 610 

Quartz 25 

Quay  at  Joppa 8, 18,    44 

Quicksands,  dangerous 50 

Rabbah,  David  takes 97 

Rabbi  Akiba 62,  432 

Rabbinical  College  removed  from  Jerusalem    62 

school,  at  Safed 571 

Rabbis,  rules  of,  concerning  scapegoat 429 

Races,  numerous,  in  Damascus 607 

Rachel,  toinb  of 263,  262,  271,  272 

Radishes 17 

Rafts  of  cedar  for  Temple 20 

Rain  filtering  through  porous  strata  of  hills    11 

spout '; 19 

pond 24,  41.  61,    89 

winter 32 

drojiping    through    roof   compared    to 

brawling  woman 39 

none  from  May  to  October 50 

misty  through  night 51 

Marnas,  god  of 105 

necessity  of 172,  655 

Hebrew  words  for 172 

in  harvest 263 

fretinent  mention  of 383 

three  kinds  of 383 

uncertainty  of  time  of 384 

desolation  caused  by  absence  of 533 

Storm  of,  at  Tiberias 540,  541 

Rainbow,  lunar 51 

Rainfall 383 

Raisins 201 

Ramali,  ruins  near  site  of 454 

Ramathaim,  note 25 
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Rameses  II.,  tablet  of 635, 

Ramleh,  water  supply  of 

formerly  a  much  larger  place 

■situation  of 

on  caravan-route 

modern  road  to  Jerusalem  through,  30, 

61, 

tower  of 

Rantieh,  village  of 

home  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea 

Ranunculus 

Rapidity  of  killing  and  preparing  for  table, 

Ras-el-Ain,  site  ot  Antipatris 39. 

Ravens 

Ravine 35,  70, 

Reaper  gathers  grain  in  left  arm 

poor  meals  of  tiie 

Reaping    at   different   times   on    different 

levels 

Rebekah  speaks  of  "teben" 

character  of 

Rebellion  under  Barcochba 

Recruits  sent  to  distant  countries 

Reeds 27.  28, 46.  53, 

"shaken  in  wind," 

at  Merom 

Reefs  at  Joppa 

Refuge,  cities  of 

Refuse  brought  in  baskets  to  village  dust- 
heap 

Register,  ancient,  in  Gaza 

Rehoboam  humbled 

fortifies  Bethsur 233. 

fortifies  Tekoa 

Religion  of  Philistines 

Religious  Tract  Society,  Arabic  publications 

of 

Rephaim,  valley  of 283, 

Reptiles  found  ui  wilderness 

Reservoir 

at  Sepphoris 

Resin  of  pistachio-tree  exported 

Respect,  self-,  of  Orientals 

Revenge  limited  by  Mosaic  law 

Arab 

Rheumatism  prevalent  among  Arabs 

Riblali,  events  in  history  of 

Rice  crops ". 

Richard  the  Lion-hearted 

Riddles  at  marriage-feasts 

Ride  from  Cfesarea  to  Carmel 

Riding,  Orientals  expert  at 

Ring  finger 

of  office 

signet 

River,  subterranean 

Rivers  of  Damascus 

Rizpah.  story  of 449, 

Road,  modern,  through  Ramleh  to  Jeru- 
salem  

ancient,  through  Lydda ..!.......... 

Roman  30. 

preparing  in  antiquity  for  passage  of 
great  men 

"prepared,"  in  Koordistan  for  passage 
of  English  Consul 

lately  "prepared"  for  passage  of  Rus- 
sian Duke 

unsafe  because  of  Arabs 

ancient 

Hebron  to  Jerusalem 

mending 

good,  reason  for 

good,  at  Damascus . 

Roads  said  to  have  l)een  made  by  Solomon, 

unfit  for  wheels  even  yet 


636 
27 
27 
27 
30 

438 
78 
24 
2,5 
27 

179 
55 
32 
74 
95 
95 

95 

60 
274 

62 
191 

61 

558 

581 

8 

108 

101 
106 
119 
269 
249 
58 

630 
284 
243 
218 

.534 

91 

146 

108 

138 

569 

622 

581 

80 

68 

48 

100 

15 

305 

.307 

216 

609 

452 

,30 
30 
37 

.37 

41 

40 

42 
203 
230 
283 
366 
604 
29 
29 


intercommunication  difficult  because  of 
badness  of 

badness  of,  in  antiquity 

basalt,  spoken  of  by  Joseplius 

Roman,  object  in  building 

Roman,  frequency  of 

Robbers 

Robes,  flowing 

Rock  cisterns • 

hollowed  out  for  water 

Maccabiean  tombs  hewn  in  the 

ledge  of,  chosen  by  Herod  for  site  of 
CaBsarea 

tombs  in,  near  Tantureh 

inscription  cut  in  the    

levelled  in  Temple  space 

platform,  at  Erma 

Rocks  in  harbor  of  Joppa 

found  in  undergrowth 

honey  stored  in 

range  of 

Rodents,  various  species  of 

•■Rolling-stone"  at  tomb 

Roman  fleet 

road  to  Lydda  traversed  by  St.  Raul 

present  condition  of  roads  at  Tibneli 

remains  of... 194.  458,  466,  476,  498,  532,  .5,34, 
Romans,  the,  Joppa  under. 

Jews  rising  against 

forbidden  to  work  in  iron 

praying  towards  East 

at  Carmel 

Rome,  St.  Paul  goes  to 

bringing  all  countries  into  closer  rela- 
tionship  

statue  of,  deified  as  Juno 

bondage  of 

Jews    wanted    Christ    to    lead   rising 
against 

memorial  images  hung  in  temples  of,  to 

commemorate  cures,  &c 

Roof,  flat 18, 

sleeping  on 

grass  growing  on 32, 

rain-soaked,  has   given   rise   to  many 
proverbs 

groined 

made  of  brandies 49, 

of  cave  blackened  by  smoke 

flat,  crowded  by  guests 

Roofs,  rounded  mud 

flat,  alluded  to  by  Christ 269, 

Roots  of  trees  found  of  large  size, 

dug  by  charcoal  burners 

gnawed  by  field  mice 

Rope,  eamels'.hair 10, 14, 

of  myrtle-twigs 

of  palm-fibre 

sole  stock-in  trade  of  porter 

Ropes  for  water-wlieels 

Rose  not  mentioned  till  time  of  Apocryphal 

books 

imported  from  Persia... 

of  Sharon,  various  flowers  thought  to  be 

identical  with 

used  in  Syriac  version  for  a  poisonous 
bulb 

Scripture  word  for,  used  by  peasantry 
for  narcissus 

Hebrew  roots  for         

Roses  on  lieights  of  Hermon 

abundance  of 

gardens  of 

Rowers,  strange  dress  of 

Rubin,  river 61, 

ravine  cut  by 


29 
29 
29 
70 
70 
140 
17 
2.3 
24 


43 

50 

66 

312 

43.S 

8 

37 

37 

48 

403 

361 

9 

2f; 

40 

6;^ 

21 

62 

103 

131 

218 

43 

44 
44 

72 

63 


103 

19 

101 

38 
48 
69 
72 
106 
100 
270 
37 
46 
04 
60 
11 
11 
17 
89 

31 
31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

306 

431 

62 
61 
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foidable  in  May 60 

Ruins,  fienuency  of 24,28,49,  433 

of  fine  buildings  at  Lydila 26 

in  Kamleli 27 

of  towns  and  villages  along  Roman  road    37 

at  Ras-el-Ain 39 

on  hills  near  Gilgal 41 

of  Cffisarea 45 

round  Zorali 67 

ancient  and  modern,  of  Betlisheniesli....    69 
stones  of,  carried  off  for  building  pur- 
poses     74 

liaunt  of  mole-rat 94 

near  Beersheba 164 

massive,  near  Beit  Jibrin 187,  18S 

at  Samaria 495 

of  ancient  Bethshan 505 

on  Mount  Tabor 520 

at  El-Mahrakah 524 

of  Gadara 563 

of  ancient  fortress 588 

at  Baalbek 618 

Rushes 40,  48,  53,    61 

Russia,  horses  treading  out  grain  in  96 

Ruth 96,    97 

Ruth  and  Boaz 265,  266 

Sab,  name  of  a  lizard  47 

Sacrifice,  human,  forbidden 183 

Samaritans,  on  Gerizini 482 

Sacrifices,  sheep  for 147 

Safed,  an  holy  town 543 

view  from 572 

fertility  round 570 

Rabbinical  school  at 571 

castle  at 571 

fanaticism  of  Jews  at 571 

marriage  laws  at 572 

climate  of 5.72 

capture  of 572 

.>^affron 27 

Saue,  wild 74 

•Sailors'  Homes  at  Caisarea 44 

Saint,  tomb  of  a  Mussulman 67 

Saint  Ann,  ruin  of  Church  of 190 

view  from  Church  of 193 

church  of 312 

Saint  Chariton,  hermit ; 247 

Saint  George,  earliness  of  fame  of 25 

undoubtedly  a  real  personage 25 

held  in  honor  by  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Churches' 26 

Church  of.  at  Lydda 27 

Saint  James,  Chapel  of,  at  Lydda,  used  as 

mosque 26 

Saint  John,  Hospital  of 302 

churches  of 302,  492 

monastery,  ruins  of 390 

Saint  Paul  alludes  to  grafting  of  olive-trees    91 
refers  to  barrenness  of  Jewish  Church    91 

trade  of Ill 

Saint  Peter,  visit  to  Joppa 18 

acknowledges  Christ  to  be  God 591 

Saint  Saba,  grave  of 425 

cave  of 426 

Saint  Stephen's  Gate 352,  358 

martyrdom,  place  of. 362 

Saints,  Christian,  as  local  divinities 579 

Sakiyehs  for  raising  water 89,  639 

Saladin  destroys  Ascalon 127 

defeats  Crusaders 538 

tomb  of 615 

Salahiyeh.  suburb  of  Damascus 614 

Sale  carried  on  in  open  air 15 

Salem,  springs 490 

village  of , , , 490 


Salesman,  street 9 

Salome  inherits  Jamnia 61 

Aslidod  given  to 8.5 

marries  Herod  Philip 556 

Salt  exported  from  Cassiotis 57 

traflic  in 420 

round  Dead  Sea 422 

at  baptismal  service 443 

Salutations,  Arab 205 

Samaria,  mountains  of 28 

beautified  by  Ilerod 43 

storm  at 81 

numbers  of  Cedars  at 88 

wide  view  over 474 

Well  of 477,  478 

woman  of 478 

Christ  at  Well  of 278 

view  from  Well  of 479 

colonized 486 

beauty  of  neighborhood  of 491 

situation  of 491,  494 

orchards  near 491,  493 

modern  village  of 462 

depravity  of 495 

various  sieges  of 494 

under  Herod 495 

destroyed  by  Hvrcanus 495 

downfall  of,  predicted 495 

Herod's  temple  at 495 

peasants  of 495 

ruins  at 495 

prophecv  concerning 496 

Samaritan,  ''Good.'' 109 

Samaritans 24 

worship  on  Gerizim 482 

desire  for  teachers 48fi 

scribes 486 

worship  of 4.s'i 

remnant  of 485,  48r. 

reverence  for  site  of  Temple 48s 

number  of 488 

Samson  brings  nation  into  prominence 58 

region  of  exploits  of 63 

country  of 66 

youth  of 67 

Bible,  description  of  marriage  of 68 

a  local  hero,  or  "judge," 69 

revenge  of,  on  losing  liis  wife 69 

made  to  amuse  Philistines 106 

traditional  tomb  of 109,  169 

carries  oft'  city  gate 109 

grindingat  mill 112 

Samuel,  the  Prophet,  birth-place  of 25 

supposed  tomb  of 450 

Sanballat,  temple  of 483 

Sanctuary 108 

"  of  God," 407 

Sand,  harbor  at  Joppa  closed  by 8 

road  of  deep,  at  Joppa 10 

difficulty  of  cultivation  when  deep  on 

land 14 

country  round  Caesarea  overwhelmed  by    43 
havoc  caused  by,  on  Philistine  plain....    60 

hills 65,    88 

dunes  encroaching  yearly  on  land 84, 94,  124 

difficulty  of  finding  way  in 129 

Sandals 17,182,  569 

Sandal-wood 37 

Sandstone,  brown 45 

Sanhedrim 5.35 

Sanik,  the  river 647 

Sanur,  hill  of 498 

Saracen.  Joppa  under 21 

Saracenic  bridge 30 

Sarafend,  village  of 49 

famous  for  figs „ , ,.,.■■    49 
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Sarah,  mourning  for 212 

Sarcophagi 563 

Sarcophagus,  ancient 84 

of  Ezinunazar 614 

curious  coincidence  connected  with 647 

Sarepta 649 

seat  of  Ijjslioi) 049 

Christian  cliurcii  at 649 

ruins  of 649 

wine  of 649 

ride  from,  to  Tvre 619 

Sargon.  of  Assyria,  tal;es  Ashdod 85 

repeoples  Ashdod  with  Kasteni  prisoners 

of  war ,    85 

l>lunders  Dan 587 

carries  ten  tribes  to  Assyria 587 

Sarona,  German  village  of 55 

.Sartabeh,  liill  of 409 

Saul,  arniv  of 70 

route  of,  to  meet  Philistines 73 

pursues  David 73 

David  hides  from 73 

massacre  of  priests  by 79 

spear  of 158 

defeat  of,  at  Gilboa 215 

defeats  Amalekites 219 

interview  with  David 224,  225 

atGibeah 449 

massacres  the  Xetliinini 452 

defeated  by  Philistines 502 

body  of,  hiing  on  walls 505 

Sausage-meat 17 

Sawich,  Khan  near 474 

tScanty  pasture 94,  lfj4 

"Scapegoat,"  Holman  Hunt's,  picture  of 

tlie  422 

sent  into  wilderness 428 

Searab?eus 470 

School,  Roman  Catholic,  Haifa 529 

Moslem 5a5 

learning  Koran  in 650 

Schools,  Protestant 292 

■-•cones,  pieces  of  new-made,  used  for  si)oons    75 

Scorpion  frequenting  large  caves 72,  561,  572 

frequent  mentioii  of,  in  Bible 561 

Screw-press  for  olives 93 

Scribes  den(nuiced  l)y  Christ 67 

Scythia,  diseases  inflicted  ou  women  of,  for 

robbing  temple  of  Derketo 87 

Scythoi)olis,  Roman  name  of  Bethshau 50r> 

Sea,  very  gradual  rise  from 33 

visible  from  Maccabtean  sepulchre 33 

trade  by,  lost  to  C;Bsa''ea    45 

wall  at  Athlit,  ruins  of 48 

coast  assigned  to  Judali 58 

trade  from  Canaan 58 

breeze 97 

near  Acre 529 

of  Galilee 'iKi.  548,  550,  552 

Sea  monster,  descripti:>'i  of.  by  Pliny 20 

not  unknown  in  M  'iliterranean 20 

S.'al  of  the  Living  God 16 

"Sealing," 305 

Seasons  in  Palestine     388 

Sebaita,  ruins  of 166 

Sects,  various,  orphanage,  at  Heirout 633 

Security  only  in  communities "s 

Seed  falling  by  the  "  wavside," .532 

Seilun,  or  shiloh 465,  469 

Sejiyeh,  asubmi)  dt  Gaza 120 

Semitic  race.  Philistines  of .58 

peoples,  bldod  feud  among 107 

Semna.  or  Kshtemoa 219 

.SL'nnarherib,  invasion  by .53 

tablet  of (535 

Sepplioris,  Seffurieh 534 


view  from 534 

importance  of 534 

church 534 

water-supply 5.34 

Septuagint.  tlie 25 

Sermon  on  "Mount,"  supposed  locality  of...  .338 

Serpent-charmers 153,  15.5 

in  Kgypt i.^.r, 

in  India 1,55,  15(5 

danger  to 155 

Serpents 1.39 

nutnerous,  in  Palestine 1,52 

words  for,  in  Bible 1.52.  i.=r! 

ears  of 155 

*'gS^ 1.56 

lurking  in  walls ].56,  196 

bite  of 156 

fiery,  various 157 

subtilty  or 157,  1.58 

frequently  used  in  ligiu;. live  sen.se 158 

on  Egyptian  nionun:ent^ 158 

killing  Its  prey 158 

Service  for  wives 554 

Sesame 49 

Sewage,  complete  system  of  undeiground, 

at  Caesarea 44 

Shaalabin,  meaning  of 69 

Shat'at.  village  of 446,  448 

Shalmane.ser  II.,  tablet  of 635 

III.,  besieges  Tvre 6-54 

Phanigar  slays  600  Philistine.- .58 

Sharks  off  .Toiii)a s 

Sharon,  plain  of 23.  28.  30,  31,55,    66 

marsii  )nallow  abounds  on 31 

silence  on 32 

Komaii  road  best  mute  to .37 

scenery  on.  near  Ciesarea 42 

raised  to  iironiinence  by  Ilerod 13 

marshy  and  unsafe  near  Carniel 46 

former  prosperity .V, 

l>astures  of.  deso'lated  by  Assyrian  hosts    53 
orCarmel,  mentioned  bvproplietas sym- 
bolical of  fertility....; 53 

pastures  of.  in  lianil.'^  of  tribe  of  fiad 53 

restored,  used  as  iir.age  of   Messianic 

kingdom 5.3 

pastures  of.  famous  fn  m  earliest  time..    53 
fertility    and    beauty   ((ntia.-tcd  with 

English  ideas  of.....' 56 

fertility  of 80 

crops  on 116 

Shaving  head,  a  sign  of  defilement 382 

for  monrning 113 

heads  of  children 116 

on  making  vow 382 

Shawls 7,  9,    14 

Sheaves  not    now  in  Palestine 95 

Shechem 164,  47i=.  478,  479 

oldest  sanctuary 188 

Abraham  builds  altar  at 475 

covenant  renewed  at 475 

valley  of 476,479,  4J-8 

association.s  connected  with  plain 4!-9 

Sheep 32,  362.  .581 

ancient  breed  of 476 

tail  of.  used  as  burnt-offering 47ij 

mulbei  TV-leaves  used  as  food  lo' 95 

flocks  of'. 101 

skins,  Ara1)s  dressed  in lf>7 

lost 138,  142,  145 

following  shepherd  1.38 

"called  byname," 138,  141 

guided  by  sling 139 

protection  for 141 

folds  beyond  .Tordan 142 

"He  putteth  forth," 141 
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will  not  follow  strangers 1-14 

fold  for,  tower  in 142 

shelter  sought  l)y 144 

of  Palestine,  peculiarities  of 14i; 

Palestine  suited  lor 14ii 

mentioned  as  cliicf  wealth 14t) 

immense  tlouks  of,  in  antiquity 140 

robbery  of 147 

sacrifices  of 147 

white 174 

Sheepskin  cloaks 63 

Sheikh,  of  the  Terabin  Arabs 107 

men  assemble  at  house  of.  to  see  strang- 
ers,.      "5 

house  of  a 75.  184.  l.s(l,  192 

spear  of 158 

dress  of 158 

terror  to  neighborhood  185 

hereditary  authority  of  the 192 

Sheikh  Abreik,  village 526 

Sheikh  Saniat  almost  forgotten 6/ 

Shekel J>i 

Shell-fish  yielding  dye 642 

Shelter  offered  to  strangers  by  Franciscans    18 

Shephelah  25,  27,  30, 137.  4:5o 

Shepherd  folds  flocks  among  runs  of  Caesa- 

rea |5 

head,  under  David 5o 

fidelity  of  the  Eastern 139,  140,  143 

protection  for 141,  143,  144 

bravery  of 141 

in  field  at  night 141 

leading  out  sheep l-ll 

playing  with  sheep l-ll 

of  Bethlehem 143,  2H8 

life  of,  in  summer 144 

responsibility  and  pay  of 14o 

counting  sheep 115 

unfaithful,  referred  to  by  prophets 14.5 

poor  calling  of 145 

an  honorable  calling  in  Pahistine  14.t 

share  allowed  to 145 

with  flocks 43.5,  540 

hardships  of 44; 

Druse 595 

Sherafat,  hamlet  of. 430 

Shiloh,  destruction  of  Tabernacle  at 87 

road  to 465 

ruins  of 470,  471 

position  of 472 

destroyed  by  Philistines 471 

a  national  sancluarv 472 

Shimei 389 

••Shining Cliff,"  the 75 

Ships.  Phoenician 20 

models  of,  hung  in  churches 87 

"of  Tarshish," 232 

Shishack  humbles  Rehoboam 119 

Shitrai,  head  shepherd  to  David 53 

Shoemakers 103 

Shoes,  removing  of,  extended    to   private 

houses 105,  606 

a  usual  custom 171 

on  holy  ground 296 

Shops,  miserable,  Gaza 106 

windowless 109 

at  Hebron 205 

primitive 255 

extreme  poverty  of 306 

at  Beirout ." 628 

Shout  of  bridegroom  mentioned  by  Christ...  274 

Shows,  public,  in  honor  of  C;esar 43 

Shrine  Mahommedan,  at  Medieh .33 

translated  "  place.'" 463 

of  a  Mahommedan  saint 513 

Shtora,  situation  of 616 


former  cultivation  round 616 

dress  of  peasants  at 615 

.'^liukba.  village 32 

.•^liunem,  or  Solam 503 

Sliuiianuiiile  boy 524 

.Sliusaii.  name  u'srd  for  any  bright  flower .31 

ShuttiTS  for  windows 19 


Shutting  gates  of  .lernsaleni 

Shuweikeli.  ancient  shoclioli,  ruins  of... 

Sick  asking  help 

Sickle,  reaping 

Sidon.  i)(>rt  destroyed  by  sand 

approach  to....". .". 

fruit  at 


63 

71 

.580 

95 

20 

639 

639 

situation  of 639 

greatness  of 640 

under  Christians 640 

under  MalKimmer  ins 640 

taken  by  Pliilistii.es 640 

manufactures 640 

Jesuit  school  at 640 

citadel  of,  view  Irom 641 

houses  at 641 

streets  of       641 

Franciscan  monastery 640 

Roman  Catholic  orphanage  at 640 

antiquity  of 640 

population  of 640 

American  Mission  at 640 

tombs  at 6i3.  615.  647 

famous  dye  works  of 642 

gardens  of 647 

water-supply  of 647 

Sieve  for  winnowins 90 

Silk  industry  at  Lebanon 62(; 

at  Tyre  and  Beirout 627 

Silkworm,  Cultivation  of,  at  Beirout 627,  6.33 

Siloani.  Pool  of 342,  344 

church  at 34"2,  '64A 

water-carriers  at .346 

or  Sihvan,  village  of 347,  367 

Silseleh  gate 312 

Silver,  the  lost  piece  of 517 

Simeonites.  country  of 168 

Simon  the  tanner,  house  of 18 

Simon  Maccabaeus 21 

raised    tombs   over   his   brothers   and 

parents 33 

retakes  Betlisui- 2.33 

"Simon  the  Just."  tomb 861,  381 

great  veneration  for 381 

Jews  visiting  tomb  of 382 

Simsim,  village  of 171 

Sinai,  peninsula 47 

storms  in  mountains  of 81 

palms  once  abundant  at 132 

Singing.  Oriental  style  of 4:-5 

Sinjil,  village  of '. 469 

Sins  marked  on  hands  by  God 16 

Sirach,  Son  of.  refers  to  winnowing 98 

speaks  of  "necessaries"  of  life 136 

Sirocco,  the 385,  386 

frequently  noticed  bv  prophets 385,  3J^6 

Sisera,  defeat  of ". V-i.  30,509,  510 

murder  of  by  Jael 13 

watch-tower  of 577 

Sites  of  ancient  cities 25 

Skin,  water-bottles  of 95 

of  crocodile  at  Xazareth 47 

Skull  of  camel  used  by  hornets  for  nest 68 

Skulls  of  murdered  men  found  in  tombs....      50 

Skv,  description  of 13,    78 

at  Bethlehem 281 

Slaughter  of  Jews  at  Ascalon 126 

Slave  given  as  part  of  dowry 276 

Slavery,  spiritual,  under  vVhich  Pharisees 
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laid  common  people 17 

Sledge,  tlireslilng.  iron  teeth  of 60 

sTiaip  stones  of iK) 

bride  and  bridegroom  seated  on 08 

generally  employed  on  thresh iug-fioor...    % 

description  of....". 9*5 

Job  compares  Leviathan  to 96 

driver  sits  on 9fj 

.Sleeping  in  day  clothes 156,  174 

in  open  air 399 

Sling  used  to  guide  flock 70,  446 

by  shepherds 71 

by  hunters 71 

by  soldiers 71 

o!  goats"  hair 71 

special  skill  of  Beniamites  in  use  of 71 

Slippers 8,  17, 103,  182 

Smells,  pestilent,  of  Jopi)a 9 

Smiths,  implements  used  by 103 

none  in  Israel 103 

Smithy  in  bazaar  street  of  Joppa 14 

Smoke  roof  blackened  with 49 

Smoking  nargilelis 15,    16 

Snakes 140, 152,  572 

horned,  danger  from    156 

absence  of.  in  Malta 157 

Snares  for  wild  animals 69 

Snow  melting  on  Lebanon 82 

in  Palestine 384 

Soap  works  formerly  at.  Lydda 26 

chief  manufactiii-e  of  Gaza 109 

atNablus .,  480 

Soba.  village  of 33 

Socoh 71,72,    73 

ruins  of 74 

Sodom,  apple  of 420 

destruction  of 

Soil,  character  of,  round  Kimleh 37 

fertile,  though  sandy 27 

large  proportion  uncultivated 53 

rich  in  valley  of  Elah 73 

fertile  at  Esclud &i 

under  olives  ploughed  each  year 92 

richness  of,  at  Esdraelon 500 

Solam,  ancient  Shunem 503 

Soldiers,  Turkish,  murdered  by  Xapoleon  I.    21 

Jews  had  foot,  only 28 

Jamnia  said  to  have  put  40.000  in  field...    61 

Mahommedan 170 

supplied  by  slieikli 193 

Salomon,  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  by 44 

"  teben  "  to  be  provided  for  liorse^  of....      60 

married  to  Pharaoh's  daugliter 66 

pleutifulness   of  cedar  and   sycamore 

trees  under ! 88 

fowls  for  table  of 104 

quarries  of 359 

water  system  arran'.;ed  by  f!70 

dealings  of,  with  Hiram.." .%i3 

introduces  cliariots ,575 

Solomon's  Pools 235,  236.  253 

Porcli „ 319 

S.ju,  desire  for  a.  anecdotes  of 176 

importance  attached  to  birth  of 177 

.Songs  at  marriage-feasts 68 

Sorek,  Valley  of 68.    69 

.Sores  produced  by  flies 65 

Sow,  peasant  has  "still  "  to  go  forth  to"' 41 

Spain,  St.  Paul  leaves  C^^sarea  for 43 

Sparrows  known   to   build  in  dried  body  of 

crow  or  hawk 68 

Spears,  weight  of  giants' 79 

Spices  exported 91 

Spli's.  Hebrew 59 

Spina  Christi.  or  Nubk-thorn 302,  400 

Spines  or  prickles 37 


Spinning Ill 

Spring,  brilliant  flowers  of  the 27 

crops  in 94 

in  desert  regions 164 

uncertainty  of ti4] 

Spi'ing,  Gezar  "supplied  by 6(i 

at  Surah 67 

Tibnah 67 

rock 194.  1&5 

'•of  the  Sun" 388 

"of  the  bles.sed  Mary,'' 440 

"  of  the  robbers" 468 

Springs,  in  Jerusalem 23 

none  in  South  Palestine 23 

few  rise  to  surface z^ 

indifferent  quality  of.  in  .lerusalem  2;; 

of  insufficient  quantity  in  .Jerusalem 23 

forming  river  Kas-el-Ain 40 

bursting  from  ground.  M.iin  of  Sharon..    41 

in  bed  of  Kubin 61 

of  "living  water" 150 

supplying  Temple.  &c 241 

used  to  supply  Solomon's  Pools 241,  242 

numerous  in  Judivan  hills 434 

jealousy  with  which  guarded 477 

Salem 490 

Ain  Jalud,  Ain  Tubaun 502 

numerous,  from  Lebanon 584 

Squill,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  "rose  of 

Sharon  "... 20 

Stables,  vaults  of  theatres  used  as,  by  pea- 
sants     47 

Staff,  shepherd's 71,  142 

Stair  outs'de  to  housetop 18 

Staircase  tc  top  of  White  Tower  at  Kamleh,    28 

to  water-tunnel  at  Csesarea,  note 44 

Statue  of  Augustus  as  Jupiter  Olympus  at 

Caesarea 44 

effort  to  save,  of  Marnas 105 

Stature,  men  of  gigantic,  among  Philistines    79 

Steel  for  striking  (ire  115 

Steps,  flights  of,  to  streets lo 

outside  house 77 

Stoue,  buildingsof 9 

small  cost  of 13 

yellow,  from  quarries  near  Jerusalem...    26 

polished,  for  tomb 34 

rarely  used  with  bricks 38 

artificial 56 

breakers  squatted  on  ground  at  word....    .56 

curious  circles  of 164,  406,  584 

Jacob  using,  for  pillow 275 

at  tomb  entrance 380 

writing  on 483 

Colossal,  at  Baalbek 620 

Stones,  with  inscriptions 23 

pilgrims'  memorial  of 

ancient,  used  for  modern  houses 35 

finely  cut 35 

of  huge  size  at  Athlit 48 

for  road 56 

ancient  cut.  used  for  mosque lOti 

from  ancient  city  used  for  building 1-22 

ancient,  carried  off 125,  644 

heaped  over  graves  of  unworthy 350  606 

dressed  before  removing 3.5ii 

vast  quantities  of 417 

presence  of,  accounted  for 4is 

use  for 442 

thrown  on  road 5.36 

numerous  on  ploughed  ground 564 

lingo,  at  Sidon 64:'' 

ruthless  destruction  for  lime 644 

Stoning 362 

Stool,  rush 16,    17 

Store-rooms  for   baggage   carried  b^'  ani- 
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mals 109 

Storm,  hollows  made  by  a 56 

flight  necessary  to  escape 81 

escap"  from  at  Wady  Fciran 81,    82 

ruslies  down  wadys  in  winter., 82 

at  Ascalou  in  twe'lftli  century 125 

violent 383 

intensity  of,  in  Palestine 417 

on  Sea  of  Galilee 552 

Strabo's  Tower 43 

Strap,  leather,  for  eirdle 50 

Straw  cat  for  fodder  in  Western  Asia  ami 

Kgvpt fiO 

only  food  for  liorses  or  cattle fiO 

not" used  for  cattle-sheds 101 

Stream,  probable  underground  at  Joppa 11 

near  Tautureh  fed  by  marshes 50 

on  coast 1-2 

flowing  from  Castle  Mirabel 40 

und  Mground.  at  Tyre 653 

Streams,  perennial 11,    28 

forcing  their  way  through  sand 53 

weaker,  drv  in  summer 55 

chara(!teris"ties  of.  in  Palestine 81 

nuni  -rous,  near  Shecheni 491 

in  Galilee...   574 

Street,  crowd  in 17 

fine,  of  Ca'sarea 43 

sellers  at  .Jerusalem 286,  287 

Streets,  of  Joppa 9,    10 

guide  necessary  at  night  in 13 

filthy  condition  of 103,  204 

of  Gaza 105,  106 

not  arclied 104 

covered  in  Hehron 207 

in  Jerusalem 286,  287,293,  294 

darkness  of 334 

at  NaUlus 480 

sameness  of 481 

condition  of.  at  Damascus 606,  606 

at  in  Beirout 628 

,Struthion.  perhaps  Bethesda,  note 311 

Stubble  burnt 98 

Students,  medical,  at  Beirout 632 

Subterraneau  passages 326 

Sugar 395 

Suiamith  seized  by  watchmen 14 

Sulphur  spring 419 

Sultan  Suleiman 3.39 

Sultan's  Spring 392,  394,  395 

Sumach  trees 582 

Sunnner,  description  of.„ 95 

rainless 96 

Sun,  the.  chariots  of 29 

intense  brightness  of 50 

worship  of,  by  Philistines 69 

temple  to 105 

worsIiii)pers  of,  praying  towards  east....  130 

liurning  pastures 188 

worship  of,  by  heathen  people 320 

Sunday-school,  at  Damascus 631 

at  Beirout 631 

Superstition  in  Palestine 161 

among  Arabs 177 

Surah,  village  of  nuid  huts 67,  435 

situation  of 67 

ancient  Zorah 66 

Surf  in  harbor  of  Joppa 8 

Swaddling  clothes 100 

Swamp  caused  by  neglect 47 

of  the  Jordan 556 

Swearing 537 

Sweetmeats 17 

"  Swellings  "  of  the  Jordan 367 

Swimming,  Oriental  manner  of 99 

Swine,  abomination  to  Jews....„ 54 


tending,  the   lowest  occupation  lor  a 

Jew 54 

owner  of  in  parable  must  liave  been  a 

heathen 54 

wild 439 

Sycamore 27,  87,  395,  397 

tine  shade  of 87,    88 

very  common  in  parts  of  Palestine 87 

fonneily  planted  along  frefpiented  reads    88 

probal)l"y  imported  horn  ifvgvpt 88 

Iruit  of," 88 

in  Jordan  valley  and  Lower  Galilee 87 

cutting  fruit  of 88 

wood  of 88 

harvest  of 88 

very  plentiful  in  ancient  times 88 

of  gr(?at  value  to  Hebrews 88 

used  for  building 88 

woods 88 

Sychar,  Asker 478 

Sykaminon,  see  Haifa 

Symbols,  Christian,  in  caverns 191 

over  synagogue  entrance 564 

Synagogues,  rejoicing  in 324 

of  Tel  Hiim 555,  564 

Syria,  Roman  governor  of 61 

to  suffer  vengeance  of  Jehovah  lor  tor- 
turing Gilead 97 

imported  horses  in  antiquity 101 

alliance  with,  results  of 343 

Syriac  version 69 

Syrian  fleet 9 

worship  at  Bethlehem 261 

Syrians,  dress  of 7 

iron  sway  of 58 

boasted  of  destruction  of  Israel 97 

chapel  of .300 

flight  over  Jordan 409 

Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  or  Nob 87 

destruction  of.  at  Shiloh 87 

of  David  at  Jerusalem 90 

at  Nob 102 

at  Gibeon 453 

Tabghah,  fountain  of 566 

Table,  stone  and  clav 49 

Tablets,  ancient,  at  Beirout 634,  637 

dedication  of,  in  antiquity 6,37 

Tabor,  Mount,  covered  with  stunted  gi'owths    46 

monastery  on 520' 

approach  "to,  from  Nazareth 518 

Greek  church  on 519 

ascent  of 519 

view  from 520 

famous  in  Hebrew  poetry 521 

fortified 521,  591 

churches  on 521 

battle  of 576 

Tailors  at  work 103 

Tails,  immense,  of  .sheep 146 

Talmud 24 

mentions  streets  devoted  to  particular 

trades io4 

,Terusaleni \_\[  545 

Taiuur.  pledge  given  to '.'.'."  no 

girls  called  so,  after  palm 132 

Tamarisk  wood  swept  awav  by  torrent 82 

Tank,  for  watering  orcharcl :,2 

for  water-supply  to  Bamleh 27 

rain 33 

for  cattle  and  herds 81 

at  Bethel 462,  465 

Tannery  at  Hebron 227 

Tanning ........"!!     l& 

Tantura,  huts  of 49 

iiUQS  01 ««»»«i«M« ••••••» 49 
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(lesoiiption  of  house  in 49 

modern  site  of  village 49 

safe  neighborliood  of 50 

Tares 585 

Taricliiua  taken  bv  Vespasian 545 

Tarshish 2(».  232 

Tarsus,  St.  Paul's  journey  to 43 

Tartan,  Assyrian  military  officer 85 

Tattooing,  prohibition  of,  limited  in  Exodus    15 

antiquity  of.  in  East 15 

age  tor : 16 

g(^neral  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 15 

of  lliiuloos"  on  forehead 16 

mati-rials  used  in 16 

of  Christian    pilgrims    in    seventeenth 

century 16 

universal  among  Aral>s 15 

very  general  among  modern  Jewish  pil- 
grims      15 

witli  gunpowder 16 

women  in  Palestine 269,  309 

Tax,  heavy,  claimed  by  Government., 50 

collectors  tents  of,  in  fields .50 

gatherer  in  olive-grounds 92 

to  Arabs,  David  speaks  of 140 

Taxation,  fear  of  increased 92 

poverty  caused  by 175 

Taxes  to  Turkish  Government 395 

Teachers  necessity  for 48(1 

Teben,  description  of 60 

must  be  provided  by  i)ei)i)le 60 

used  now.  as  in  days  of  patriarchs 60 

and    wheat,  difference    between,   com- 
pared to  true  and  false  prophesies 60 

used  in  mortar 110 

Tekoa,  sycamores  in  region  of 88 

woman  of 108 

stone  ruins  near 2.^1 

ruins  of 249,  2;50 

Tell  Arad,  site  of 167,  220 

Tell  Gezer.  description  of 65 

Zakariyah,  fmt>  view  from 74 

Tell  Hum 5.52,  654 

Synagogue  of 564 

tombs  at 564 

TellJefat,  Siege  by  Vespasian 633 

Tell-el-Ful.  view  from 448,  449 

Kadi,  Laish 58J 

Tell-el-Jezer,  village  of...   65 

Tell-es-Safieh  sui)posed  to  l)e  Gath 73.    78 

elevation  of 75 

jmnc:tance  of,  as  military  position.. ..75,    78 

a  natur  1  fortress .'. 78 

probabilities  in  favor  of  its  being  ancient 

Gath 79 

orchards  and  olive-'j;roves  of 81 

Tell  et  Turmus.  village  of 81 

"Tells,"  or  mounds 38 

always  found  near  water  or  clay 38 

wlieri  opened,  found  to   consist  of  sini- 

dried  bricks 38 

Temperature,  morning  and  night 134 

of  .Jerusalem 3S4 

.Jordan  plains 398 

Templars,  fortress  built  bv 48,  316 

hostelry  of 360 

Temple,  site  of  tiie.  prepared  by  Solomon...    44 

l)loughshare  driven  over  ruuis  of 62 

gifts  offered  to,  displayed  on  walls  of....    8V 

curtains  in Ill 

adorned  with  gilded  palms 132 

Treasury,  money  from 238 

area  oL. 292 

Enclosur( .  entrance  to 312 

multitudes  ascending  to ~  317 

area,  associations  of -  S17 


different  conflicts  in 

platform,  splendor  of  walls,  &c 

cloisters  of 

various  courts  of * 319, 

strangers  forbidden  in 

Court  of  AVomen 

Porch  of 

veil  of 

golden  vine , 

bridges 

splendid  appearance  of 

former  level  of  ground 

gate  from  bridi^e-s 

wonderful  flttiiig  of  stones 

halls  of 

vast  cisterns  of 

Temple  of  polished  .stone,  atCaesarea.... 

Samaritan  destroyed 

rival,  on  Gerizim.'. 

relics  of  Roman.  Samaria 

Herod's,  at  Samaria 

to  .\.starte,  at  Jezreel 

built  by  Herod 

ruins  o"f.  at  Baalbek 

of  tlie  Sun.  at  Baalbek 

smaller,  at  Baalbek 

Temi)les.  images  hung  in 

heathen,  in  Gaza 

heathen  at  Ascalon 

heathen,  in  Palestine 

Ten  Tribes,  revolt  of 

carried  to  Assyria 

Tent-coverings,  soaked  with  moisture 

of  women 176,178. 

Tents,  black,  of  Arabs 14.5, 176,500, 

■  appearance  of  Arab 

pitched  under  trees 

Bible  illustrations  from 

rapidity  with  which  struck 

among  Israelites 

at  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

Esdraelon 

of  Judah 

Teraphim : 

destroyed  by  Josiah 

Kebuehadnezzar  consults 

descrii)tion  of 

Terebinth,  at  Socoh 

"of  Wady  Sur."  antiquitv  and  .size  cf 

365, 
Terebinths  in  Vallev  of  Eial; 

flight  of  David  to  Valley  of 

Terrace  cultivation 

Terraced  hills 35.  468.  493,  627, 

Terraces  of  "hanging  gardens."' 

covered  with  corn 

remains  of 

across  Wady 

for  vineyards 

to  check  floods 

for  vines 

Territory  of  Philistines,  extent  of 

Tests  exacted  from  his  followers  by  Bar- 

cochba .' 

Tetrarchv  of  Philip 

"  The  eve  of  a  needle."  possible  explanation 
Theatre,  open-air,  at  Caesarea 

open-air,  description  of 

of  Herod 

at  Gadara 

TherapeutPB 

Thicket 

Thirza 

Thistles,  patches  of 53, 

ThornSj  tangle  of 

vanous  Hebi'ew  words  for 


318 
319 
319 
320 
319 
320 
320 
320 
320 
321 
321 
321 
322 
321 
351 
370 
44 
488 
488 
492 
495 
510 
590 
618 
618 
620 
86 
105 
126 
591 
20 
587 
51 
179 
501 
148 
179 
465 
465 
165 
165 
528 
582 
277 
278 
278 
279 
74 
73 
366 
73 
74 
37 
655 
11 
74 
164 
194 
214 
165 
228 


63 
601 
531 

44 

47 
327 
563 
247 

37 
485 
393 

46 
393 
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tire  of 75 

abundance  of,  in  Palestine 75,  393 

for  lire  kept  in  tent 76 

buiiiiiii;,  used  as  simile  for  wrath  of  God    76 

on  hills  lirt'd  after  harvest 76 

laughter  of  fools  compared  to  crackling 

of '6 

Irenuent  illusions  to,  in  Scripture 76 

so  tliick  as  to  be  impenetrable 76 

among  grain  Vo 

used  for  hedges 7b 

growing  wiur. 70 

enactment  of  Moses  against  fire  of 76 

olive-trees  swallowed  up  by 92 

Thorny  growths,  alnuidanco  of.  in  hot  coun- 
tries     75 

Threshing,  with  cattle 60 

floor  in  open  air 60,  72.    95 

sledges 96 

■instruments"' of  .iraunali 96 

wagiiu.  description  of 97 

sledge,  prisoners  condemned  to  be  rid- 
den oser  by 97 

floor,  inuiges  taken  from,  frequent  in 

Scripture 98 

exposed  situation  chosen  to  catch  wind    95 
grain    on,   guarded    by    watchmen  at 

night : 96,  228 

grain  piled  on 96 

preparing  ground  of     95 

floor : 433.  491,  492 

Tiberias,  rain  falling  through  roof  at 39 

ancient  and  modern 541 

holy  town 543 

legend  of  the  Messiah's  rising  at 543 

worship  in  synagogue 543 

■built  by  Herod  Antipas 543 

former  "grandeur  of 543 

not  visited  by  Christ 544 

ceremonially"  unclean 544 

tropical  veg'etation  near 544 

built  on  site  of  ancient  city 544 

unhealthy  climate  of 320 

inducements  to  settle  in 544 

ancient  water-supply  of 545 

hot  baths  of 545 

taken  by  Vespasian 545 

hot-air  cave  at 545 

fortified  by  .Josephus , 546 

later  seat  "of  Jewish  learning 546 

Tibneh,  birth-place  of  Joshua 32 

ruins  of 35 

Koman  road  through 37 

or  Timnath,  situation  of 67 

Tiglath  Pileser,  tablet  of 625 

Tiles,  inanufactorv  of 56 

Tilth,  red  or  black 28 

Timber,  scarcity  of 9 

dispensed  with 13 

for  Temple 20 

in    building,    practically   unknown  in 

Palestine 38 

numerous  herds  of  goats  partly  account 

for  dwarf 46 

poverty  of.  in  Palestine 88 

bavid  apiioints  an  overseer  for  his 88 

Time,  method  of  reckoning,  in  the  East 536 

Timnath,  ruins  of 67 

home  of  Samson's  bride.. 67 

Philistine  village  in  time  of  Samson. ..67,  607 

Tiranath-Serah 36 

Timur  takes  Damascus 607 

Tissue,  silver,  Herod  Agrippa  in  robes  of....    43 
Titus  celebrated  games  m  circus  of  Cses- 

area 45 

permits  removal  of  Rabbinical  College 


to  Janniia 62 

celebrates  victory  at  Jerusalem 592 

Tobacco,  fields  of 49 

Tomb,  of  St.  George 25 

description  of  remarkable,  near  Tibneh    35 

of  Joshua  at  Timnath  Serah 36 

identification  disputed 36 

old  Jewish 49 

Mali(mime<lan,  crowns  hill  at  Gezer 66 

a  Mussulman,  description  of 67 

of  Mussulman  saint 69 

at   El-Muniar 118 

purcliase  of.  by  Abraham 212.  214 

of  Rachel ^53 

of  Christ 300,  362 

of  Joseph 300 

description  of  a 362,  363 

possible,  of  Lazarus 373.  375 

of  the  kings 380 

of  Simon  the  Just 381 

of  I'hiiH'has 476 

of  Eleazar 476 

Tombs,  rock-hew  11 23,  33,  42,  69,  340,  349,  350 

511  380 
peasantry  use  stones  from,  building  pur- 
poses ..". 23 

seven,  found  at  Midieh 33 

in  hillside  near  Tibneh 35 

frequencv  of 49 

used  to  hide  bodies  of  murdered  men  in    50 

ancient,  in  rocks  at  Minet  Rubin 61 

cave 247 

adornment  of  643 

David  makes , 326 

caves,  living  in 348 

ancient  construction  of 361 

later  construction  of 361 

of  the  Judges 381 

ancient,  at  Tiberias 644 

at  Gadara 562.  563 

at  Tell  Hum 564 

at  Sidon 642,  643 

Torrent  bearing  everything  before  it 81 

description  of  winter.. 81 

irresistible  rush  of 81,    83 

Torrents,  channels  worn  by 41 

winter,  cause  ravines 74 

rapidity  of  formation  and  descent 81 

leaping  down  hills  in  Hermon 82 

noise  of  dashing 83 

dry  stony  beds  of 83 

Tower.  Strabo's 43 

wall  of  a.  at  Athlit 48 

at  Tanturah 49 

pigeon 98 

of  David 289,  332 

view  from 290,  292 

Towers,  at  Sharon 23 

at  Jerusalem 289 

of  Herod 327 

"  Town  of  the  Maccabees  " 33 

"  town  house  "  in  German  colony 56 

Towns,  ancient,  possibly  more  wood  used 

in  building  of 38 

of  Amorites.  ••  walled  up  toheaven,"....    59 

Jewish,  to  be  fortified 62 

ruins  of  ancient 47.    48 

falling  as  caravan  trade  failed 84 

Eastern,  extreme  filth  of 103 

Tracts,  untilled 93 

Trade,    formerly    each,    kept    to  separate 

streets 103.  608 

honorable  in  all Ill 

Trades,  ancient  Hebrew 109 

in  open  air 606 

Tradesmen  at  Jerusalem 306 
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Damascus 605,  607 

Traffic,  foiiiier.  uone  from  Kast Si 

Trausfiiiuiatioii  591 

Trappings,  horse 16 

Travellers  to  Jordan  Plains 

Travelling,  only  accomplislied  on  horse  or 

ass 29 

attendants,  dress  of 168 

l)reparations  for 206 

east  of  Jordan  422 

ditticulty  of,  in  Palestine  532 

Travels  of  Egyptian    Muhar 506 

Trading  oil  discontinued    93 

Treasure,  hidden  in  field 366.  644 

seekers 644 

Treaty  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech...  162 
Trees",  absence  of  lofty,  in  Western   Pales- 
tine  .". 39 

none  obtained  by  Solomon  from  Pales- 
tine     37 

fir 37 

desolate  appearance  of  land  without 46 

growing  far  apart  in  Palestine 46 

well-grown,  in  north 46 

plant'ed  along  thoroughfares 88 

olive,  each  taxed 92 

marked  with  charius 161 

l>lanted  by  Abrali urn 162 

absence  of,  near  Zipli 223 

"holv"  of  Mahonunedans 475 

at  Nain 512 

near  Nazareth 518 

at  Acre 530 

source  of  Jordan 584 

Trials,  swift  decision  in  Oriental 19 

Tril)e.  blood  revenge  an  attair  of  the 1((8 

frjliiite.  paid  to  tribe  of  Manasseh  by  the 

Caiiaauites , ". 49 

of  lambs  ,. 147 

Troops,  disciplined,  of  Philistines .")» 

under  Gideon 507 

Trough,  for  water-supi)ly  of  gardens 11 

connected  with  water-wheel 11 

water 22  4S,    71 

ancient,  at  Gerar 150 

Trousers,  blue  cotton 7 

Trumpet  for  calling  Hebrews  to  prayer 130 

Tulips 30 

Tumors,  internal 64 

Tunic,  fear  of  losing 68 

Tunnel  for  water 45,  370 

Tuilian 7,  9,  15,    17 

on  tomb  of  Saladin 615 

Tnrliaiis.  white,  of  peasants .50 

Turk.  Jopi)a  under 21 

neglect  under  rule  of 61 

taxes  of   92 

Turkish  rule,  insecurity  under 24 

rule,  curse  of 80 

Turkish  bath      628,  630 

Turmus  Aya,  village  of 469 

Tiulle-doves.  offered  by  the  Virgin 34 

offered  by  a  womanafter  birth  of  a  child    34 

acce])ted  as  sin-offering 34 

more  numerous  in  Palestine  than  else- 
where      34 

only  bird  offered  on  altar 34 

offered  by  poor  as  burnt-offering 34,  35 

offered  at  purification  of  a  leper 34 

regularity  of    migration  and  return  of    34 

iilfered  liy  .4.1)raluun 34 

einl)lem  iif  purity 34 

migration  of ". 34 

Tyre.  |)ort  of,  destroyed  by  sand 20 

trade  with 91 

great  demand  for  lambs  at ..^  hO 


Ty 


famous  dye  works  in 642.  653 

mode  of  concealing  tombs  in 644 

situation  of.. 651 

modern 651 

ancient  sea  wall  at 651,  652 

harborage  in 651 

size  of  ancient 651,  652 

ruins  of 651,  &52 

mercantile  marine  of 6.52 

greatness  of  653 

cathedral  ruins  of 653 

ancient  water-supply  of 653 

energy  of  ancient  inhabitants  of 653 

glory  gone : 499 

besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar 654 

denounced  by  Ezekiel 654 

episodes  in  history  of 6.54 

fanums  for  shipbtiildiug 654 

skill  in  navigatioi: 654 

besieged  by  Shalmaneser  111 654 

besieged  by  Alexander 654 

colonies  of 654 

ropteon.  Valley,  royal  burying-i)lace  in  321 

326,  341,  351 


Um  Keis 562 

Uncleanness,  ceremonial 67,  382 

ceremonial,  caused  by  presence  of  death    67 

of  people 578,  624 

Urim  and  Thummim 277 

Urtas.  village  of 239 

pasturage  in  yalley  of 241 

Uzziah.  difficulty  to  get  water  for  his  flocks    21 

breaks  down  walls  of  .labneel 61 

takes  Ashdod 85 

Valley,  at  Rethsheinesh 69 

bed  (>r.  changed  by  storm 82 

of  Hebron '. 214 

of  Hinnom 369 

of  side-tree 389 

"of  Little  Thorn-tree." 454 

of  Ajalon 456 

at  Aih  Haramiyeh 468 

of  Shechem 476 

Valleys,  become  water-courses  after  rain...    32 

numerous,  near  Zakariyah 74 

Vases,  terra-cotta.  found  iii  tondis 23 

Vat,  immense  oil 48 

Vaults,  immense,  at  Pamleh 27 

beneath  Roman  tlieatre 47 

interior  of  citadel  lii>neycombed  with....    48 

under  Temi)le  lock 315 

in  temple  at  Baalbek 619 

Vegetables 17,  103.  239 

Vegetation,   luxuriant,   possible  on  plains 

with  industry  and  irrigation 80 

puor 121 

in  Jordan  valley... 391,  392 

round  Dead  Sea 413 

near  Shechem 490 

tropical,  at  Tiberias 544 

near  ^lerom 582 

Vehicles,  wheeled 56 

open,  for  travelling 56 

Veils,  black,  women  wearing 59 

worn  at  Gaza 116 

of  women 7,59,134,309,480,  516 

double 309 

of  Temple 320 

Christian  women  wear  none 516 

Venus,  temple  to 105 

Verandahs,  stone 13 

Vespasian,  storm  in  reign  of 9 

Joppa  suffers  under 21 

settles  veterans  at  £mmaus 436 
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takes  Tiberias 545 

takes  Taricluva 54.T 

Vestments  worn  l)y  priests  of  Dagon..   »6 

Vetclies.  liehls  of  61 

Via  I)>)loros;i,  tra(litit>ns  of 3lli 

Villa.iiers,  dwelling  in  liills  for  safety Tl 

ciuiositv  of ^' 

friendiv.  gather  for  conversation «T 

Villages,  fnMiuency  of,  on  elevated  land 2ri 

on  hill-slopes ■'<- 

ani-ient.  sites  of.  marked  liy  "  tells  " 38 

one  thoiisanil  taken  from  Romans      ...      6.3 

.A.ral. 583 

cabins  in 580 

Druse,  on  Mount  Hermon 593 

Villas  at  Cesarea ^i 

covering  hills -t' 

of  wealtliv  .lews  and  Romans 'ih.^ 

Vine,  cultivated  in  all  aiies  in  Palestine l'.»9 

cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Palestine 19i' 

and  the  hg-tree 431,  441 

Vinegar,  bread  soaked  in,  eaten  by  peas 

ants 

given  to  Christ 

and  water,  drink 

Vines  from  American  i)lants 

native,  exposed  to  disease 

in  (Jernian  colony 

eaten  by  fleld-mice 

trained'over  houses 

pruning 

stems  of 

appearance  of 

planted  among  stones 

Vineyards -21.32. 

owned  by  i^iermans  

terraces  for.  fallen  to  ruin 

fenced 

keepers  of 

care  of 

robbed  by  wild  animals 

Vintage,  time  of  rejoicing 

Viper,  yellow 153. 

Virgin. "legentl  concerning  the 

Virgin's  Fountain 

Nazareth 51-5, 

Virgin's  Tree,  near  Cairo 

Virgin's  Well,  perliai)s  Dragon  Well 

peculiarity  of  waters :W3. 

Vision  of  St.  Peter  at  .loppa.. 

Voice  heard  at  distance 

Volcanic  action  in  Palestine 41.5, 

remains  of  energy  aroinid  Ohorazin. ...... 

formation  of  country,  near  Damascus.  .. 
Votive  offerings 

Waar,  the  ■'yaar'"  of  Seiipture 36 

used  for  thickets 46 

WadyAjlun 390 

Wadv  Akrabeh 7.5 

WadV  Artabbah 32 

Wadv  Belamen 499 

Wadv  el-Dilbeh 227 

Wady  el-Hesv 126 

adv  el-Khalil 166 

Wadv  en  Xar 424 

Wady  Escliol 208 

AVail'y  esSclieria 220 

Wady  es  Seir 72 

AVady  es  Sunt,  water-wheel  in 12 

ineaning  of 70,    73 

appearance  of 74 

Wadv  es  Surar 66,  86,  203 

Wadv  Farah 490 

AVailV  Feik 77 

Wady  Feiran,  description  of  storm  iu 81 


95 

202 

263 

56 

56 

56 

64 

200 

200 

204 

228 

620 

197 

21 

65 

95 

197 

200 

200 

198 

1.57 

261 

7 

.511; 

11 

344 

348 

42 

484 

416 

567 

601 

86 


Wady  Ghuzzeli,  "deceitful  brook," 1.''.7,  l.5( 

Wadv  Ilamam .541 

Wady  Hanein,  ruins  in 165 

Wadv  Ismain 434 

WadV  Jalud 50} 

Wady  Kelt .390,391,  461 

Wadv  Kcrazeh 565 

Wady  Khureitun 248 

Wady    l.e.jja.  tributary   to  Aujeh   in   rainy 

mnntlis !.    40 

Wadv  Muttfdv 4;i8 

Wady  Naiil 4.35 

Wadv  Seilun 473 

WadV  .S)rek 79,  438 

Wadv  Surar 434,  439 

Wadv  8uweinit 454.  456 

Wady  I'rtas 23.5,  236 

spots  of  ferlilily  in 251 

Wadys  in  winter  tViaming  torrents 81 

in  summer  show  no  sign  of  winter  tor- 
rents     82 

Wagons,  factory  for  making 56 

tliri'sliing.  deseri|)tion  of 96 

Itrought  from  Kgypt 99 

used  in  antiquity   for  carrying  grain. 

note 99 

Wailing  for  dead 113 

women .336 

for  Josiah 508 

Wall    round    .loppa  built  bv  English  and 

Turks ■ 19 

of  Jerusalem  built  by  Solnnion 44 

sea.  once  fortitied  at  Athlit 48 

immense  thickness  of 48,    84 

remains  ol  ancient,  at  Esdiid 83,  103 

nuKl.  to  courts 83 

remains  of.  at  (iaza 106 

ruins  of, at  Ascalon 123 

ser|ients  hiding  in 1.56 

of  lemple  s|iace 313,  3.51 

of  .lerusalem 372 

ruined,  at  Shiloh 471 

houses  on 607 

Wall-plants 293 

War,  last.  Jewisli 45 

Western  science  of.  learned  bv  Philis- 
tines  "... ,58 

lirisoners  of,  condennied   to  be  ridden 

over  by  threshing-wagon 97 

between"  Arab  trilies 107 

consequent  on  blood  revenge 108 

Washing,  mode  of 2.30,  498,  532 

Watchmen  in  streets  after  nineat  night 14 

asleej)  on  ground 14 

to  guard  against  lire 76 

at  Samaria 139 

in  vinevard 197 

Water,  carrier 9,180.308,  346 

abundance  of.  for  orchards 11 

wheels 11 

wheels,  ancient  F,gyi)tian 12 

turned  on  flowei -1  eds  by  use  of  foot 12 

flooding  of  gardens  witli 12 

raising  by  manual  labor,  note 12 

placed  at  roadside  to  refiesh  travellers,    22 
lily,  said  bv  some  to  be  the  "lily  of  the 

valley" .31 

course." 32.89,  452 

percolation  of,  stopped  bv  hard  rock  in 

hills ." 42 

mode  of  raising,  for  irrigating  garden.  &c    56 

raised  from  well  by  oxen 5(5,    89 

jar 67,    93 

tall  probably  heard  by  David  when  writ- 
ing 42nd  Psalm ". 83 

spouts  conuuon  on  coast  of  Palestine 83 
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spouts.  Bible  use  of  word  not  like  oius.. 

wlieels,  ropes  for 

cold,  precious  gift  in  hot  climate 

supply  at  Burberali 

at  Gaza 

at  Kl-Miuitar 

fresh,  close  to  sea 

at  Ascalon 

scarcity  of,  in  eucanipments 

strife  a"bout 

pits,  numbers  of  in  Palestine 173, 

abundance  of,  in  Xegeb 

supply,  ancient,  great  provision  for,  237, 

238, 

skins  in  fit-bis 

jar  carrifil  on  shoulder 

wonderful  supply  at  Temple 313, 

tuinu'l 342, 

at  .It'rusalem 

foulness  of 369,548, 

shed,  Palestine 

fowl 674, 

at  Harrah 

Weaninji  <>f  children 

age  for 

Weatlier.  changes  of.  in  Palestine 

Weavers 109,111, 

Weeds  choking  olive-trees 

burning 

"  Welee.""  or  "favorite  of  heaven,'' 

Well,  place  of  prayer 

Well,  water  raised  out  of 

depth  of 

note 

description  of 

a  mark  of  wealth 

mentioned  twenty-ttve  times  in  Penta- 
teuch  

only  one  in  Csesarea 

at  Ekron 

at  Tell-el-Safleli 

in  court  of  Kahn 

of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth 

stone  over,  at  Samaria 

construction  of  at  Samaria 

"of  the  Pit," 

of  Nazareth 

Wells 38,61, 

gardens  watered  from 

of  various  dates 

in  gardens 

to  supply  Ramleh 

mentioned  before  Hebrew  invasion 

at  Kefr  .Saba 

ancient  in  cage  of  Adullam 

at  Keilah, 

rop(^  for 

public  property 

at  El  Mcjdel 

numerous  near  Gerar 149, 

used  as  grain  cisterns 

of  Abraham  and  Isaac 

of  Beersheba 

age  of 

at  Beit.Jil)riu 

filled  up 

at  Bcthleiiem 

in  East 

"filling  u|)'' 

at  Acre 

Wheat,  men  of  Bethshemesh  reaping 

from  the  Hauran. 


roasted,  I'atcn  by  peasants., 

reaped  after  barley, 

yield  of 

at  Burberah 


83  ears,  disciples  taking,  on  Sabbath 

83  fieldsat  Juttah 

93       W'heel,  description  of  water 

100  stone,  rolled  over  olives  to  extract  oil.... 

109      Wliirlwind 

119      White,  mourning  color 113, 

122  ••  Whited  scjiulchres  " 

123  Whitewasli  universal  on  Mussulman  tombs 
135  fi7, 

145      Wife,  buying 

655      "  Wild  olives  " 

221  Wilderness,  meaning  of 

description  of 

370  animals  of 

264  of  .Juda-a ..'.'. 

276      Willows  in  pools  at  Castle  Mirabel 

367  Wind,  west,  danger  of  in  harbor  of  Joppa.... 

348  strong,  unfavorable  to  winnowing 

367  sounil  of.  in  branches 

549       Winds,  effect  of,  in  Palestine 

489  Wimlmill  for  pumping 

.581       "Windows  of  Eastern  houses 

575  overhanging  street 

135  description  of 18, 

517  of  various  shapes 

388  only  holes  in  walls 

490  absence  of 

92      Wine,  spiced 

498  -on  the  lees" 

79      Wine-palm 

617       Wine-press 

11  treading 

12  descrii)tion  of.  li'T.  198, 

109  immense  at  Dliabeiiyeh 

18       Winnowing .". 96,98, 

23  done  in  evening,  and  tlirougli  niglit 

Winnowings,  two.  necessar\ ."; 

36       Winter  rains,  eiiannel  of '. 

45       "Wise  woman  ■' of  Tekoa 

63       Witness,  false 

78      Witnesses  necessary  to  condenni 

109       Wives,  buying 

440  service  for 

477  Wood,  expense  of 

478  for  Temple,  ditticullv  of  bringinii  from 

498  sea ." ^...r 

515  scarcity  ot 80, 

145  David  imports 

24  Woodland,  not  cnouah  for  birds 

25  near  Muklialid  ..." 

25  Woods,  meaning  of  words  so  translated  in 

27  Bible 

36  or  "yaar" 

41       Wool,  various  uses  of 

71  Woman  and  child  riding  on  an  ass  recalls  the 

74  joiu'iiey  to  Egypt 

89      Women,  veiled....! 7,  17, 

74  unveiled 

89  dress  of.  in  Jojipa 

150  few.  met  in  Joppa 

150  drawing  water 

150  fill  drinking-fountain  daily 

159  erect  carriage  of 

159  carryrng  baskets  on  the  head 

188  Aral),  dress  of 

222  of  Bethlehem 

262  Court  of.  in  Temple 

276  "moinning"' ;^36, 

451  dress  of , 

532  working  in  fields 

70  of  Nazareth 

91  seen  in  imblic 

95      Work,  honorable  in  East 

95       Worshii),  oil  used  at 

99  of  heavenly  bodies 

100      Worshipping  towards  the  East 


218 

218 

56 

93 

387 

115 

67 

564 

522 

91 

1.38 

137 

243 

246 

4I> 

7 

97 

528 

385 

56 

13 

14 

1& 

28 

49 

466 

202 

202 

131 

96 

198 

301 

226 

228 


442 
249 

19 
108 
554 
554 

73 

20 

291 

327 

32 

52 

36 

37 

111 

102 

60 

15 

15 

16 

22 

93 

100 

102 

159 

269 

320 

337 

475 

475 

517 

560 

146 

91 

281 

320 
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Wrath  of  Eastern  monarch  compared  to  roar- 

iiij;  iif  lion 52 

Wreckaicf  c)n  coast 9 

of  ancient  JeiusaU-ni 351 

Wrens  known  to  build  in  dried  body  of  crow 

or  liawk 68 

Wiistlet,  silver 15 

Writing  known  in  Canaan 305 

learnt  by  Hebrews  in  Egypt 305 

Xystus,  the,  a  great   colonnade  at  Jeru- 
salem    327 

Yaar,  God  tlu'eatens  to  turn  vineyards  into,    37 
may  Imvc  meant  "  woods  '"  in'one  sense,    46 
haunted  by  wild  beasts  in  time  of  proph- 
ets     46 

of  Hareth 74 

Yabneli.  ancient  Januiia 61 

antiquity  of 61 

Vabrud 466 

Valo,  spring 431 

Varnn,  ruins  at 574 

Vazur,  villatre  of 24 

V'lmdiyeh.  EI-.  village  of 24,    37 

Youth  of  Israel  spoken  of  as  dew 52 

Z;il)ura.  Abu,  harbor  of ^(\ 

/,a<-('heus  climbing  the  sycamore 88 

Christ  received  by 397 

Zaherany,  river 647,  648 


Zarephath,  widow  of 504 

Zarthan.  vaults  for  Temple  made  at 409 

Zecliariali  speaks  of  teraphim 278 

tomb  ot 7,     8 

Zedekiah  seized  by  Chaldasans 396 

Zeita,  situation  of 41 

ruins  louiid 183 

Zephatli  taken  from  Canaanites iw; 

Zeriu.  :in<Mi'nt  Jezreel 500 

Zerka.  river 45,  47,    50 

drains  marsli 47 

plain  near 18 

Zibiali,  (,)ueen  of  Judah 162 

Ziklag.  villajie  of  .Judah 80 

given  to  David 80 

David  at 220 

Zikr.  Mahommedan  morning  service... ,.114,  115 

Zikrin.  excavations  at 192 

Zionfiate 328,  332 

Zion.  Mount.  Christian  cemetery  on 336 

Zipli,  ruins  of 223 

Zoar,  liospital-orplianage,  at  Beirout 632 

"Zoheleth- 347 

Zorah.  sec  Surali :  occupied  by  Hebrews  as 

an  outpost 66,    70 

birth-place  of  Samson...  66 

Iieight  of,  tells  of  troubhms  times 67 

view  from 69 

fertilitv  at 435 

Zukkum-tree,  the 395 
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